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A ‘Copper Plate containing.a grant of land by Lakshman Sou “of — * | i 
<A Jound near Dorpon-dight in the District of Dindjpur, AST — — 
By i. Vesey Wesraiacorr, 0.8. a 

(WwW ith two plates.) wha 
Among the works undertaken to employ the people’ in Dinajpir — 

the scarcity of 1873-4 was the deepening of a small tank to the north of 2s 
the one called To orpon-dighi, or ‘the tank of offerings,’ six or *vxeu wiles — 
8. 8. E. of the ancient Mahanatuattan capital of Debkot, and the Hiudu ————— 


muins called the ity of Ban ‘Raja. Two miles to the eastward is a uatiea’, 
called Baneshwarbati, and Doctor Buchanan, in his aceount of Dindjpar,® * * 2 
















mentions the traditions eouneetius this nvighbourhood with the mythical ” yea ths 

Ban Raji. ‘ ; * — 
From the mud at the bottom of this small tank was dug a copper © =  .~ 

plate, thirteen inches long by eleven and a half wide, engravedron both sides * 

oa a grant of land made to a Brahman by Lakshman Sen, a prince of the  _ > : 


dynasty which Muhanad Bakhtydr Kbilji found on the throne ™.. _ 
ral, When he carried the Mubammadan aris into that province, 
e ». 1203. 
t the top of the plate is affixed a circular relief, — three —— 
, itPcopper, representing ateu-armed god, very similar to that ithe 
e ‘Paphed. Mr. James Prinsep as at the head of a plate containing: ow . 
record -6f & grant made by Keshab Sen, son of Lakshman Sea, — in * 
* ganah 1 Edilpir, zila’ aqirgany-t . 
| The cheracter approaches more tearly to that of the Keshab Se | . 
Inout jadge of the latter from Mr. Prinsep'#dithograph of «a some- 
ee t impression, than to that of any other — whicleL have , 
. Page Vol. fi, Martin's Paxgern Inilin. ~ es 
2* "Soe ¢ Bengal: Ba 
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had an opportunity of examining, but differences are perceptible, the later 
plate tending more to the modern Bengali. Both are of a type rather Bengali 
than Devanagari, and of a type which has advanced nearer to the Bengali than 
the Amgaechhi plate of the P4éls,* or the inscription in the pillar in the Di- 
nijpur R4éjbiri.¢ The cin both Sen plates i is the Bengali one, jvhile in the 
Amgichhi and Rajbari inseriptions itis the Devanigari. a, a, w, W, ¥, FH, 4, 
=, and most of the letters are identical in both Sen plates, and more Benga- : 
li than Devandégani ; ¥, WY, WW, Wf, are the same, and at first sicht wemote 
from either Bengali or Devanigari; 4, and @ are undistinguishable in both 
plates, being nearer the Devanagari form than the Bengali, which appears 
. first in the Buddha Gaya inscription,t a “after the death of Lakshman : 
Sen. The letters in which Lakshman Sen’s plate appear nearer Bengali than 
the Auigaebhi plate of Vigraha Pal, are @, uw, ¥, Ww, <, and those in which ~ 
KeshabSe >plate seem to show a further step in the same direction, are 
Yu, a, S, and the composite form of =. 

The only inscriptions relative tothe Sen kings quoted by Professor Lassen § 
are the Keshab Sen plate and the Buddha Gaya inscription above mentioned, 
win the former the Professor makes a mistake between the names of Madhab 
“anal Keshab Sen, "The grant is made by Keshab Sen, son of Lakshman 
Sen, and, wherever the name of the grantor oceurs, there are marks which 
Me. Pginsep considered the signs of the erasure of another name. As the 
father’s name remains unaltered, the fame for which that ‘of Keshab Sen 
was substituted, must be that of a brother, and, from the list of Sen kings : 

» given in the Ain i Akbari by Abnl Fa2l, Mr, Prinsep suggests that of 
' _Madhab Sen, which has the same Prosodiaeal value as Keshab. 
= Ce I have, however, met with a notice of another copper plate, containing” 
- @ grant by Lakshman Sen, which does not appear to bo generally known, 
A transcript fs given at page 371, Part II, of a Bengali work, entitled 
_ “A discourse on the Bengali Language and Literature’? by Ramgati Nya- 
~ yatna (Hooghly, Samvat 1930). The transcriber wrote, he suys, “hn a : 
the original plate, but from a copy in _the Bengali character sent 
Babu Hari Dis Datt, —— of Mojilpur, and he admits that He 
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+ dhor Churamoni, who tried f® translate it, could not read every — of 
_ s °° 4® @t, but supplied the gaps in RE Comparing his transcript — * 
er plate, D find that the discrepancies are so slight, that I uttribute'th 
— takes made either by the transcriber, or by one of the engravers of — 
oi ginal plate, and I find that the grants are, with — sriit 


— than mingle letters, word for word the same down to the: 


—* * As. , kx, 440, ~ 
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| 
2 
pati, after which different names of places and different boundaries are . 
given. After identifying the land, the grant goes on, as mine does, with 
the words samdfabistah sajalasthalah sag, where the page containing the 
remainder of the grant is missing. 
Besides this, I hear that Myr, Beveridge. hale recently found a fourth 
copperplate of the Sen dynasty in the. district of Bagirganj, but I regret 
not having seen it. 
The grant which I am ‘now discussing »opens “with an invocation to 
. Niriyana, with which should be — the epithet paramabaishnava, 
3 afterwards applied to the King making the grant. ⸗ 

The first stanza is an allus to Siva, under the name of Samblhu, 
the various attributes of a fertilising cloud being compared with those of 
that deity, as depicted in the drawing of Ishwara, given on-page 249, Vol. i, 
Asiatic Researches, namely, his matted hair, in which Basaki, the king 
of Serpents, is entwined, and from which Ganges flows, the crescent moon 
on bis brow, the necklace of human skulls, and the humour of abstraction. 
IT am bound to say that Babu Mohesh Chandra Chakrayarti, to whose 
assistance I am indebted for the translation, refuses to nocept my reading 
of “necklace of white skulls” for stetasiromald, saying that the expres- 
sion must refer to a white garland on the head. 

The second stanza is in honour of the moon, from which, in the, Chan- 
dra-vangsha, the Sens ev idently claim descent. 

In the third, the poison of hostile kings is neutralised by the juice of 
some twining plant, to which the’ feet ofthe kings of the Chandra-vangsaha 
are compared, a plant watered with the fight of the gems on the coroncts 

_ of prostrate kings. , 

The fourth stanza compares the effect produced upon their enemies by 
the Sen kings, with the influence of the season called Hemanta, the months 
of Karttik and Agrahdyan. Babu Mohesh Chandra Chakravarti thinks 
Hem the name of an ancestor of the Sens. Hf so, he is not mentioned 
in Keshab Sen's plate. If he is a person, both he and Bijay Sen are spoken 
of as conquerors, but I can.trace no — by. which to identify the 
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dynasty supplanted, and to say whether it w not that of the Pal kings . 

of Gaur, One of whom, Vigraha Pal Deb, in the Amgachhi plate, speaks of 

his dominions or a province thereof as Paundra-Varddhana, the 

name used by both Lakshman Sen and his son Keshab. 

‘The first of the Sen kings mentioned by Abul-Fazlis Su Sen, whom 

wie miakes tlie immediate predecessor of Ballal Sen, I do not consider Abul- 

azl's authority worth much as regards the pre-Muhammadan dynasties of 

| Bengul, aiid unhesitatingly accept the testimony of the copper —— as to 
—the name of Bijay Sen. * 

7 Negatively the pages support the thoory that Dallal Sen was, nck, as 
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the Bengal traditions say, the son of Adisur, or of the wife of Adisur, who 
brought Kanauj Brahmans into Bengal. It is true that Abul-Fazl] places 
a dynasty of which Adisur was the first, and then all the Pal kings, be- 
tween Adisur and the Sons, but as I have already said, I care little for 
Abul-Fazl's authority, and until I found that these plates faileg, to support 
it, I have been inclined to believe the Bengal tradition. The Chalkravarti 
family, whose ancestor is said to have been one of the Brahmans invited by 
Adisur, date his migratéon into Bengal, from’family records, in the end 
of the tenth century of the Christian era, which would bring Adisur after 
the Pils, and, in a paper on the Pal kings, I have already said that it 
appeared very probable that it should be upon the fall of the Pél Bud- 
dhist dynasty, that Adisur should restore Brahmans from the west, and 
that his successor, Ballal Sen, should continue the work by thoroughly F 
revising the caste system, as he is, by a very general tradition, said to have 
done. I can only say that I get nothing to support this theory from the 
Sen plates. 

Passing on to Ballal Sen, the expressions used are again disappointing- 
ly vague. He too is spoken of as a conqueror, and one who walked in the 
way of the Veda, but there is no allusion to his traditional labours in the 
organisation of caste, which have rendered him famous. Lakshman Sen, 
his son, who makes the grant, is said to have livedat Bikrampur, which 
Ido not hesitate to identify with the old Bikrampur near Dhaka. The Pan- 
dit employed by Mr. Prinsep has misunderstood the phrase giving the 
residence of Keshab Sen,* and I cannot from the lithograph read the name 
of the place. In the Monghyr grant the name is clear, Mudgo-giri sama- 
bashita srimajjayaskandabarat ; in the Amgachhi grant the word before’ 
samabashita srimajjayaskandabarét is illegible. In my plate, Bikrampur is 7 
quite clear; in the Keshab Sen plate I cannot read it, butthe Pandit 
reads it Jambugrama parisar, which represents no known place. 

When the Muhammadans entered Bengal, A. D. 1203, they found the 
Sen King reigning at Nadia, but for some generations their descendants 
retained some power in the neighbourhood of Bikrampur and Sunirgéon, 

- and the indications of rebellious zamindars, against whom the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal from time to time led their forces into Eastern Bengal, 
probably refer to them, — 

The King is called parameshicara paramabaishnaba parama bhattaraka, 
The second of these phrases shows him to have been a worshipper of Vish- 

“pu, and in the Monghyr plate is replaced by parama saugdta, Deb Pal 
being a Buddhist. In the Amgachhi plate the epithet corresponding to 
this is unfortunately illegible. The Keshab Sen plate has apparently aren 

| - * Page 50, Vol, vii, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, * 
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The title ‘ Lord of the Gaura,’ or of Gaur, which the PAl Kings bore, 
does nob occur in this plate, nor, I think, in the Amgachhi one, but in 
Keshab Sen's, he, his father, and his grandfather, are each called Sankara 
gaureshwara. 

The term padanudhyata, ‘ meditating at the fect of’, is shown by its use 
in at least a dozen plates to indicate the succession of a son to his father. 

The list of princes and court officials who are ordered to respect the 
grant, correspond in some measure with other similar lists, Many of them 
occur in the Monghyr plate, translated by Wilkins (As. Res., Vol. IT) and 
annotated by Professor Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. iii, page 
731), many in the Amgaichhi plate, and many in the Basihi plate, respect- 
ing which Babu Rijendraléla Mitra has given his explanation at p. 327, 
Pt. I, Journ., As, Soc. Beng., 1873. I have not compared any other plates, 
but will note each officer's title with M., A., or B., as it oceurs in one or 

other of the three plates I have mentioned, 

Radja (B.) must mean princes whom the Sen king considers subject to 
him. 

Rijanyaka, may mean only persons of royal descent, or Kahatriya. 

Rdégni, (B.) may be either reigning queens, or queens- -conzort, 

Rdnaka, CM.) probably means queens’ relations. 

Réjaputra, (A., M.) kings’ sons. ; 

Rajamdtya, rea Amatya M.) members of the king’ s council, 

Purohita, (B.) domestic priest. 

Mahadharmmadhydksha, chief-justice, mentioned by Mr. H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Essays, Vol. I, p. 495, éd. LS73. 

Mahisdndhibigrahika, (A.) a great officer for making treaties and de- 
claring war. This officer, | or a — is deputed at x end of the 
grant, to give effect to it. 

Mahdsenapati, (A., Senapati B.) The chief commander of the anny. 

Moahamudradhikrita,. great mint-master, The title can scarcely mean 


anything else, though we know of no Bengal coinage previous to the Mu- 


hammadan conquest. 
Antaranga, servant of the inteyior, or perhaps confidential servant. 
Brihaduparika, (Uparika M., rdjast (2) dnoparika, A.) This title in 
the Monghyr plate follows Rdjasthaniya, aud in the Amgachhi one the two 
seem to be combined. Of what this officer was superintendent, it is impos- 


= sible to say. Professor Lassen thought he was overseer of the officers of 
criminal law, whose titles follow in the Monghyr 


plate. 

| Mahikshapatatiha, (mahakshapatalika A, akshapatalika B.). Babu 
ndralila translates this title ‘justiciary’; eksha patela meaning ‘ law- 

* any —— I think the — — been keeper 
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Mohkapratihira, (A., M., pratihir B.) great doorkeeper, probably 
commander of the bodyguard. 

Alahdbhogika, I think was probably an officer in charge of revenue, 
from a special right over the land called bho. ya. The letter I have read g, 
is not quite clear, and might be p or y. 

Mahépilupati, The word pile has several meanings, but “this officer 
was probably head of the Forest Department of the Revenue. 

Mahdganaska daussidhika, (mahédausidhasidhanika M.) Mr, Wilkins 
ealls him ‘chief obviator of difficulties’, Professor Lassen thinks him the 
same as Mahdsddhanabhaga in the Keshab Sen plate, and as Sddhara 
means ‘material,’ he considers this officer Minister of Public Works, 

Chauroddharanika (M., A.) thiefeatcher ; this was probably a milita- 
ry appointment, established to cope with the predatory bands which infest- 
ed the country even within the last sixty years. 

Gaulmika (M, and, I think, A.). The gaulma was a troop composed 
of nine elephantsynine chariots, twenty-seven horsemen, and forty-five foot- ; 
soldiers, — : 

Dandapéshika, (M., A.) Wilkins translates ‘ keeper of the instruments : 
of punishment’ ; it may, however, be derived from danda a staff, or mace. 

Dandandéyaka, (A., Mahddandanéyak M.) was probably subordinate to 
the last. 

Bishayapati, (M.) rendered by Wilkins ‘governor of a city’. The 
word bishaya has. so many meanings, that it is not — to guess at the 
nature of the office indicated by this title. 

The Chatta Bhatta caste, to whom, among others, the — addressed, 
are twice mentioned, the second time being where the grant of land is said to 
be free from the entrance of Chatta Bhatta. I see that Chanda Bhanda is the 

| reading of Mr. Prinsep’s pandit, and Professor “Blochmann also,* accepts 

- this as an improved reading. I can only say that the first part of the com- 

pound letter is most clearly ¢, and the second I think #, but itumay be the 4 
vowel. ‘The compound is certainly not @. Who the Ohatta Bhatta were 

it is as 3 yet impossible to say, but they formed probably the bulk of the cul- 

- tivating population of the country, and I think it probable that the reason 

















| why the name has disappeared is that the Chatta Bhatta were miade —* 
iat » bammadans ; for the Bengal Muhammadan, who cultivates in many di icte 
ce 3 than half the land, is not the descendant of —— conquerors, b =! * 











‘an two distinct names, 
before tlle Okatta, instead of after. | 
* dee aeanl wing e thing 
from — —— I 20. Pa re: 1* 
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troops’. The Amgéchhi plate has the same expression, so has the Baman- 
ghati plate (p. 166, Pt. I, J. A. S. B., 1871). 

The Keshab Sen plate speaks to the Chatta Bhatla jitiyin, where it 
might perhaps be Chanda Bhanda, as the transeript is not clear ; Chatta 
Bhatta prabesh, a hore, and a third time, where it is legible in the tran- 
script, A plate from the Sioni District, Narbadé territories, at p. 720, 
Vol. V., Journ. A. S. B., has abhatta chchhatra prabesh, as read by Mr. 
Prinsep’s pandit. I cannot read the character of that grant, and so am 
unable to pronounce it the expression I am looking for, but it is probably 
the sare. 

The expression Paundra-Varddhana appears to me to have much his- 

borieal significance. The Paundra are, I believe, mentioned in Manu asa 
degraded race, that is to say, as I understand it, a race whose importance 
did not compel the Brahmans to give it a high rank in the caste system, as 
they did to the Kshatriya. Of the Varddhana 1 do not remember to have 
met with any mention as a tribe or caste, but it occurs as part of the name 
of each king of one of the dynastios of Kashmir, and I think I 
have met with it elsewhere as part of personal names. The compound 
Paundra-Varddhana is the Sanskrit form to which Mr. Stanislaus 
Julien has reduced the Chinese name by which the pilgrim Hiouen 
Thsang calls an Indian kingdom which he visited in the seventh century of 
the Christian era, The position of this kingdom has been settled by Mr. 
Jas. Fergusson, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, November 1572, The pilgrim followed the course of the Ganges 
to some place near Rajmahal. The Ganges has shifted so much, that it is 
quite impossible to identify this place, but L am very much inclined to look 
for it near old Gaur. The appearance of the country leads me to suppose 
that at some time previous to the Mubammadan conquest, the main stream 
of the river, instead of turning southward where it now does, ran east along 
the presentdCdlindri as far as Méldah, and then turned south, along the 
Mahananda, running eastward of Gaur. , 
fhe direction in which Hiouen Thsang was travelling was eastward, 
and after following the course of the river as far as it took that direction, 
he would naturally cross it and turn his back upon it as soon as it turned 
to the southward. The only difficulty is to ascertain the point where the 
river changed its direction. After crossing the river, the Chinaman went 
G00 Fi, or from 100 to 120 miles, eastward, and found himself in the king- 
a dom of Paundra-Varddhana. Mr, Fergusson quotes from oa paper in the 
' Oriental Quarterly Magazine, 1824, an account of Pundra Desa, abstracted 
from the Brahmananda section of the Bhavishyat Purana, from which it 







appears that the chief towns of the Nieritti division of Pundra Desa, com- 
prising Dindjpur, Rangpur, and Koch Bild, were Verddhana Kuta, Kach- 
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Aapa, and Sriranga or Vaharica. Paundra-Parddhana was probably the 
division of _Pundra ‘or Pauwndra Desa, of which Verddhana Kuta wits the 
capital, Eighty mileato the cast of the place’ where I think it probable 
Hiouen Thsang» may have crossedy or 100 miles from Raéjmahal, close to 
Gobindganj, isa placo marked in the map Rejhiri, whieh i popularly 
- known as Jorddhon-kiti, and which is the residence of a 2zamindér of very 
old family, which 250 years ago possessed eatates nearly, if not exactly, 
coterminous with Akbar’s Sarkir of Ghordghat. I have tried to identify 
the name of Paundra with that of Sarkar Panjara, adjoining Sarkar Ghor&- 
7 ghat on the north-west, bat am not satisfied that Tam right. 150 miles 
further eastward brought the pilgrim to the kingdom of Kamrap, which, 
as Mr. Fergusson — out, probably means the capital thereof, Gauhatti, — 
. which lies a good deal to the north of east, from Borddhon-ktiti, but per 
haps not too much so for Hiouen Theang to speak of it as to the eastward. 
The kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana extended from the Kosi in Parniah 
to the Brahmaputra, and from the Ganges to the hills. 

I do met think Paundra-Varddhana is mentioned in the Monghyr plate, 
Deb Pl addresses the Gaura as his principal subjects, as other Pal kings 
call themselves Gaureshwar, Gauradhipo. 

In the Auinzachhi plate, Vigraha P4] haa the expression Sri Pundra 
carddhanastha Kankodibasa bishaydatahpati, and 1 have not yet discovered 
any allusion to the Gamra, 

Keshab Sen (p. 45, Vol. vii, J. A. 8S. B.) says Sri Paunadra vardidhana y 
bhuktyantahpati, the same expression as Lakshman Sen's, where I take blake 
ti, as bixheya in the Awgichhi plate, to mean‘ province’, as if Paunadra- 
Furddhana were ouly a part of the dominions of the Sen kings. Keshab 
Sen has bange Bikrampur following the expression, as if Banga, or Eastern 
Bengal, in which Bikrampur was, were a part of Paundra-Varddhaua, 

The word baredyda in the text may — fe barenydn —* or for 
| bérendrda, meaning the inhabitants of Baren a geographical expression 
Fs ~ which ones applied to the tract I understand by Paundra-Varddhana, and 

| which 1 believe now survives in the name ‘ Borind,’ by which the hilly tract 
* in Maldab, Divdjpur, Rajshihi, and Bogré, is popularly known, 2 
hie, The law requiring such an edict as this to be upon sill or copper is 
"quoted by Mr. Colebrooke. See Misc, Bss., L., 2038; Digest of Hindeo 
Law, II. 278; As. Kes,, 11. 50, ae 
i fs The word dakshiad is a technical word, to express tho foc given to: tha” 
J - F = ‘en the oceasion of certain ceremonies. This grant of land wae made 
ee Pat me haneminannel 8.20 i nexeeh ewer ratha jétra, & sug * 
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Sage, of that name; the pravara also indicates descent, hérd: from — 
Bharadvija, Angirasa, and Virhaspat ya; these three are the same as those 
assigned to a Brihman in a grant discussed by Mr.Colebrooke, page 305, 
Vol. ii, Mise, Exsays, where he says ‘that the distinction betwven gotra and 
pravara isenot very clear, T may suggest that the gofra represents the 
direct: line of the descent, while the pravera enumerates the Tamilies whose 
arms, as a herald would say, the person was entitled to quarter. 

The description of the nature of the grant is not quite clear, tik 
word sankadashdparddh, which I have rendered ‘ fines for crime’, may be 
sahyadashaparddh ; the transcript of the Monghyr plate, which I “do not 
think very trustworthy, has sadashéparddh ; at p. 322, Part 1, Journ., Aa, 
Soe, Beng., 1873, Babu Raéjendralala Mitra reads hdparddh. In the 
Awmgichhi plate, the engraver seems to have blandered into sedeshaparha- 
rah, The expression has certainly some connection with the officer called 
in the — plate dashdparaddhik, whom Mr, Wilkins calls ‘ investigator 
of crimes’. In the sanads to zamindér® granted by the Sdbadars of Ben- 
galin Muhammadan times, and by our earlier Governors-General, the duties 
of the landowners respecting the prevention and detection of crime are set 
forth, and I think the expression I am discussing may have some reference 
to similar duties. 5 


Of the names of places mentioned, I recognise none in the neighbour- 





~ hood of the tank in which the copper plate was found. Nichdah a appears 


to mean “the Pool of the Nich”, the Nich being an impure tribe whom I 
remember to have found mentioned occasionally, but do not recollect where. 

The measurement of land by the quantity of seed corn it requires, is not 
unknown in Bengal to this day, especially in Silbat and Kachhar. 

The tables of measures of grain are given by Mr. Colebrooke at page 
533, Vol. I., Miscellancous Exsays, ed, 1873, The drha or arhaka dilfers in 
quantity in different parts of India, but the table taken from the PAéaei- 
shyapurdna accords best with the denominations still known “in Dinajpur, 
and is probably the one to which we should refer, The unit is the mushts 
or handful, 


2 pala or mushti= 1 prasrifi 


+ = 2 = i kwrava 
16 = 8 — 4&4 = 1 prastha 
Gt = 32 = 16 — 4 — 1 arhaka 


‘The drha, according to this calculation, Mr. Colebrooke makes 224 
tolés, or 2 sors 121 chataks, and corresponds nearly to the 4afhd, a wooden 
Au erg Se 08 SOR, 8 DON 
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To! 


The name arhiya is also used, nearly corresponding to the Adiia, Ao 
bighd takes six or seven kathis of seed, so the grant here recorded was, . 
roughly speaking, about seven acres. it 

The produce is said to be 125 purdn of cowries, It is not clear whe- : 


ther this refers to the gross produce or to the rent. Mr. Colebrooke's 
table gives 


». - 20 kapardak = 1 kékini - 
or coirree 
SO = 4 = 1 pan 
. 1250 = 64 — 16 = 1 purdn, 
The Dinajpur people say 
4 cowree=1 ganda 
: eo _ 20 = 1 pan 
ve 8 he ae 80 = 4 — 1 dim 
1280 — 320 = 10 — 4 = 1 hkihan 


Thus the kéhen of Dindjpur corresponds with the ancient purén, and 
as, when cowrees were last current, six or seven tdhan went to the rupee, 
the annual produce of the land granted amounts to about twenty rupees, 
or, calculating roughly, a rupee a bigha, Average good arable land in 
Dindjpur pays a rent of a rupee ora rupee and a quarter per bigha at 
the present time, so the language of the grant probably refers to gross pro- 
duce. 

The land granted is to be all good land, of which none is unculturable 
waste, none is sacred to a god, none is taken up with cattle paths, and none 
is used, as large spaces near villages are, for laterine ground. f 

The slokas with which the grant concludes, occur repeatedly in other 
similar grants. 

The date, the year 7, appears to refer only to the reign of the King, as — 
is the case with most grants engraved on copper plates that have come to 
my notice. | 

The age of the grant may, however, be known by the character, and 
by the date of the subversion of the Sen dynasty, to be between 1100 and 
1200 A. D. 

ee words following the date I take to be the name of the scribe or 
the engraver. Comparing this grant with that made in the next generation 
by Kesuan Ses, the only points requiring notice are the use by the latter 
of the title Gaureshwar, to which I have before alluded, and the attributing == 
to Krsuan Sen sovereignty over the Aevapati, the Gajapata, whom I take to “] 

e King of Orissa, and the Narapati. | — 
—— —— inscription, to which I have previously — x 
shown by the character in which it is engraved to be later than this, — 
dated after the reign of Lakshman Sen, in the time of Asoka Chandra De 

















There is nothing to show what Lakshman Sen this may be, nor is there any 
connection known, I beliey re, between a King Asoka and the Sen dynasty 
of Bengal. The inscription contains an allusion to the triamph of the Lion 
‘over the Elephant, a device which oceurs frequently in Hindu carving, and 
which appedrs to have some corfection with the Pal dynasty of Bengal; 
but the subject is still obscure, —5— cannot find that the Buddhagaya in- 
scription throws any light on the history of Bengal. 


"s 

—9* 
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Transeript. 
Slo Hal ATITEaUTa i 


faa ainafa: wfaua ara ferry 
alfe eumacietieafwtiaia aaratare: | 
Waa H CTT al eae aase crea 
Wale: 4 warfrriahas WT wae ages i 
STeRIS(A. )aafersr qaicteane zwrafepa ra faat (1 ) 
¢ see SAHA. )efaqaragii(p.) eaafayl: | 
VQ PIAA: PHSII TL THVT 
eas.) argcasfcrd a fraerarne tt 
aaraqeeraiziacectecaasageaeafaaa(r.) i: | 
asritawce ahs waTae sa wate at | Egan uraiwarea vt rl 
‘ wrararefematfefnfeta a 
gq) Wacicti saw afaa art: BHRTATA | 
SHA: MHZHY(G.) qarsrraraaagMraTt- 
, wha a Bare Cac ee ee ST: i 
; setacaifa afqausras: qeae- 
Haifa: wiweagichuqreere: ca fem: | 
aa: cag ca eae 
gitaimfaniafaleasasa: ¥ fast r 
TAS: afaeanicinaasaera wae: 
Sat fanral afacy sorsaarara: 
qaamana vrafanat ewe aaaut- 
Saint Ceaiaaet awa sais wea fea: a 
aya ie ae array wT aaa ea 
Shitnqads a ate v maura e 
SAMS TAC WCCHT CITI ea: 
Stam nes asta ca: HIAQSTAT SIT 
saganaife ym erqrerara fr eterc- 
Sim yim ay Wowa Teqawaay genie sa | 
Sevemaferta Far asfe( ) Faqan(i. as(a fa Saatis-(a.) 
agaa qamani(a.f @ trea: at FIs. par 


wos” 
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ana g famagcenrarfaa( K.) SRSA ATCA ASIC BATT 
wearer ara qcaat quaaona GUHHEITaA AWC NTI ATAU G AS at 


yuwt, SHUI ICSC TNR crfterna cess crs yore aeraat- 4 
wey weerfafeten aeaaafa awiasifesa acy wegiice aweaq- 
fer Awaatsrc | aes werdteata Hees ieifas Sitreciora . 


araaweqaairafedsrfaaifesnisan aera egies scares farses rt 
araqig SHAHN THT TAT fe ) TTT CHAT SMT ATA qeveaialaiet 
HAV SAA G AW AWC aa e araaia quate aafeula 4 
Haas Haat VAT aise Ea Vargas aq IT ae Teel Saat aaT- 
Zar warerarqas fe: “sta 2 fam farqeeiec genfcst Gtar | waa af=<- 
frarage Sa VHC Brarmarst star Te. yaa: aT ATS fae aaa aa erca- 
(mM. hea ea WAV TTS CHALE: Tera fea Paw ay Mee aa aaa e dagen 
BIER GT Sena arraar famfydtartaww a: wHiz Taza: ANS: 
waa: Baars Waa TH AITTY: afcwa 44 TSS TEN TIAT Ts S- 
a9 afa arecqai =: BAWAS aA: Ayala HR STS TIT: arara 
—— Yaa MITZI HAT Hite Wih"Ts NTA ws 
waas Hwa RraTeceraufat Wage (N.) BAS SArarasle VCS aT IG 
seta fuerza aaari Waar weicanfem arafearcmay tw- 
Qai(a. ) fueszy ewearatyayqiecia <feuraaiae 36 — fataunais 
wae Bahay Qras are wesley se Areata J A ) Tarawa | 
arfafierie =qfalHcqec® ScaqaNara We Vea CAA WIA TaH | Wafer 

ara(r. airy a fast: Bia) ‘asfaaqeren crafts: sacfeht: | ae 4M 9EI 
yin nw Het — It uf a: ofareifa ae ufa cuenta | Sw Al wa- 
malin fad eaanfart u — qrewi a Ur eta ag Hci) & fesrar(e) 
efadanr eeta:(Q.jsre waa (R.)i tha RTS AS si Pranai sa waa 
sitfwd ws enafracqaed 4 tal a fy qau: geaetaar fame: StaweR- 
waa aIcTane gifs faufean | te Sat Wet SIT Sa BH ACATSE I 
Yo wistete. “thaaeraita y 


Notes on the Transcript, 
A. —— of & suggested by Mohesh Chandra Chakravarti, 
B. @1 for ar or Hy. M. C. C. 
C. | hata for Adtd, M. C. C. 
D. Insertion of §, M. C. C. 
E. ante for antre, M. C. C. a 
F. Doublethe/, MCC. ; | 
G. For meya seat meba, M. C, C. ' 
H. M. C. C. writes the annewara and ch instead of the compound neh, aa 


as Tpa for ttha, - M. Cc. C. s . | 
7 J. kashya for kaha, M. C. C. ——— 
K. dddeita for bdsrita, M, ©. C, 4 * — 
oe L. -q for q, M.C, ©. — 


- 


4 
«. 
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M. WF for FW, M. C. C, 
ON. A. O. C. reads hemdscharatha for hemdsyadatha. 
O. sarbbai for sarbhai, M. C. C. 
DP. Dharmmdnvidsanah stokdh tor dharmmdnugasinah glokah, The engraver’s blan- 
dor is obvious. a 
Q. Insertion of 2, M. C. C. 
R. «dha for sdha, M. C. C. 


Translation. 

-*> 

Om! Sulitation to Nanarana$ 

I. May the germ of your prosperity be developed by theeloud which is the clus- 
tered hair of Samnino, by whom tho sorrows and pains of the world are done away, the 
cloud whose lightning is the flash of the jewel of the serpent king, whose Inpna-now 
is the crescent moon, whose water is the river of heaven, and along which a row of 
herons fly, the necklace of white skulls, and whose collected air is constant meditation ! 

II. May you rejoice in the light of the moon, full of nectar, at whose appearance 
the sea is glad, purtridwes cease to fear, and the husband of Rati* boasts himself poerlosa, 
tho moon, which, after long series of meditations, has béen proved to be always full! 

Ill. The kings of the race of Avsnonpniwarut neutralize the sharp fover-poison of 
thoir enomics by thé lustre of the nails of their feet, as with the juice of ereepers, nur- 
tured (as plants with water) by the lustre of the diadems of numbers of kings, pro- 
strate in homage. 

TV. Of that race sprang Hemanta, in the fame of whose arms, resplendent on all 
sides from his infancy, the faces of the kings of his foes withered as the lotus bloseom 
ehrivels with frost, and in whose qualities the virtues of the house of Sex reached their 
highest development, as autumn matures{ the rice in the fields. 

V. Then Buay Sux, the victorious, whose mighty arms day clothe the four 
quarters of heaven with the light of the fame that attends , became lord of the 
earth which the waves of four oceans girdle as with an undulating zone. 
. WI. Next was Batrat Sex, an active.foe to the influence of the Iron Age, walking 
in the path of the Vedas, an incarnation of war, who by means of his victorious heroiem 
in a moment brought into his own hands the wealth of his enemies, undiminished. 

VI. Laxsuwanx Sex, the King, formed by tontributions of parts of the Lords of 
the quarters of heaven, who longed for the love of the Nymphs of the quarters, by the 
power of his arms quelling the tone of war in his enemies, holding to the virtue of the 
Royal race, became a standard of courtesy.§> 

VIIT. His enemies again and again freed themselves from the ties of the world, 
in the same way withdrew themsolves from worldly matters, and in tho shade looked 
on him as a god and in fear of him trembled at every berry that dropped and every 


J 


blade of grass that rustled. 
- ~~ | * 
The name of Hemanta suggests the season #0 called, the autumn months of Kartik — 


. 
+e 
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[Prose.] Truly the good lord, good worshipper of Vishnu, good king, tho pro. 
sperous Sar LAksuman Sex Den, moditating at the fect of Sunt Bacia‘tt Sen Dun, from 
out of his victorious camp, resident at Biknamrcr, to all who are prosent, Tuja, 
R&janyaka, Ragni, Ranaka, R&japutra, KAjimitya, Purohita, Mahfiutharmmnidhytk- 
sha, Mahisindhibigrahika, Mahdsontpati, Mohfunudrfidhikrita, Antarana, Brihadu- 
parika, MahGkshapatalika, Mahfipratihira, Mahfibhogika, Mahtpilupati, Muhhiganns- 
kadanusshdhika, Chaureddharanika, to those in charge of the ships, the elephants 
the horses, the cattle, the buffaloes, the gonts, the sheop, and the rest; to the Gaul- 
mike, the Dandapdshika, the Dendendyaka, the Bishayapati, and the like, the fore- 
sters, and all who carn their Livelihood at the feet of the King, all who carry out 
the published orders of governors, porsons of the caste of Cuatrra Brarra, the 
countrymen, tho cultivators, Brausans, other than Bnuanwans, [I am not sure 
that this is the meaning of Prahmencttardn) to all persons worthy of osteem, men 
of understanding, men who issue orders, to all chiefs who have tenures in Sut 
Pauspna-Vanonnaxa, we proclaim that by us is given, by means of this copper 
decree, according to law, a piece of land, so long as the oarth with the sun 
and moon endure, given up asa pricst’s fee, on account of the ceremony of my giving 
away gold, horses, and chariots, for the increase of my reputation for good deeds, and 4 
that of my father and mother, with my mind fixed on the Lord Nariyan, in the day of 
good deeds with the proper rite of pouring water, unto Sar Isewan Den Suanwoan, 
my preceptor in the ceromony of the groat gift of gold, horses, and chariots, in the fol- 
lowing of the Kauthuma treatise of the Sam Veda, he with the Prabara of Bharadvija, 

Angirasa, and Bh&irhaspatya, of the Gotra of Bharadvaja, son of Laxsuman Duan Dun + 
Suanmuan, which was son of Marxxanperva Den SuanwMan, which was son of Hvra- 

sHAN Dan Suanmhan. I give, with all pasture and forest, with water and land, with salt. 
pans, with betel nut and cocoanut, with fines for crime, exempt from all annoyance, from 
the entrance of Chatta Bhatta, a small acceptable portion [AincAit pragrdhya; the 
reading is doubtful, and the moaning still more so] within recognised limits, a share in 
the land of the village Bitanist:, bounded on the cast, by the eastern ail of the rent-free 
dmaon and givon to the god Buponwa Broan, which is sown with an drfd of seed, on the 
south by the tank of Nicwpaua, on the west by the well Nanpr Hanrra, and on the 
north by Motua’s Kuant, [The ravine of the Lotus] this land so bounded, apart 
from unculturable land, foul with use, endowments of gods, and cattle tracks, sown with 











a hundred and twenty-five arAe, and producing: yoarly a hundred and fifty purdn of i 
Kaurts, 
By you all that is to be enjoyed. By all future kings to be respected, to koop up 
the reputation of virtue, and from fear of falling into hell if they take it away, to this 
effect are the following «loka from the Dharma anusdsan. q 
Slok 1. ME ea eres — and others; to 4 
whomsocver belongs the land, his is the produce thercof. 4 







This slok occurs as No. 2. in the Monghyr copper plate, page 127, 
vol. i, Asiatic Researches, where, however, the latter half is cither different 
or differently rendered. It is No. Lin the Amgachhi plate, where the 
engraver has put yasya for the first fasya. It is No, 
respectively in the two grants from Baséhi, translated b 

lila Mitra, pp. 328, 328, J. A. 8. B., 1873, except that Bhukta, * enj 
is read for datta, ‘ granted,’ It is No. 1, in cach of the two : 
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plates translated by Babu Pratdpachandra Ghosh, pp. 167, 169, J. A. S. B., 
1871. 

Slok 2. Both he who receives and he who makes a grant of land, are equally vir- 
tuous in deeds, and go ever to paradise, 

Nos. 4and 1, of the above grants, pp- 323, 328, J. A. 8. B. 1873, except 
that basinau is read for gaminau. No. 2, of the Amgdchhi plate. 

Slok 3. He who taketh away land granted by himself or by others, rots with his 
parents, like a maggot, in filth. 

Wo, 3 of the Monghyr grant, No. 4 of the Amgichhi one. Nos. 3 
and 7 of the two Baséhi plates. Nos. 4 and 3 of the two from Chaibdsé. 
In some majjati, ‘sink’, is read for pachyati, ‘ rot’. 

Slok 4. Think that the wealth and the life of man are unstable as a drop of water 
on a leaf of the lotus; considering all this as an example, the noble deeds of others 
ehould not be lessened by a man. 

No. 4 of the Monghyr grant; No. 6, of the Amgachhi; No. 5, in each 
of the Gamanghati, or Chaibasa. —— 

Sri Lakshman Sen, the Lord of men, hath deputed Narédyana Datta, 
the Sdndh¢ bigrahik, to give effect to this Ishwera Sason. 

In the year, 7, the third day of Bhadra. Sri Nimahssdni. 





Kirishna-cultus in the Brhat Samhita.—By Prawya‘tu Panprr, M.A, 


Professor Weber* in a passage approvingly quoted by Dr, Lorinser} 
in the appendix to his edition of the Bhagavad Gita, says that the worship 
of Krishna as sole god is one of the latest phases of Indian religious systems, 
of which there is no trace in Vardha-Mihira, who mentions Krishna, but 
only in passing. I would, however, draw the attention of the learned Pro- 
fessor to a passage in the fifty-cighth chapter of the Brhat Samhita, which 
is perhaps the identical one which he had in view when he penned the words 
italicised above. ‘The passage is this :— 

STH aA VMs fewer ea ar Fare: | 
fragigerea: ereawafeyfearcey: 1 ey i 
wanggaare: Vaacaaes: qe7He: | 
Feafaclewra Wansac yay AVsH: 1 Ve | 
aqraincgfeetgra: safeaqeanc: | 

, qHHTG | STH RASH GATS MPG u ee y 

ay 4 equsfeaia wihae ett werecera: | 
weg We ae we ware i Re I 
° ische Studien I[., 298, &c. 
+ Indian Antiquary, Vol. IL., p. 286. 
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fewsg q wimat: cferesissey WENT | 

ea fear: sfaar ave ufataeat a: 4 ee w 

amear eaafwaefeeasrare wa: | 

farrsns WE SIT I CAG: ti V¢ i 

CHAU Hla Sal eee aeyaryra wy | . 
aizdiwaaaect etistiwacte qieert i Fo 

31, Our Lord Vishnu may be represented with eight arms, with four, 
or with two arms, his breast being marked with the curl Srivaésa and udorn- 
ed with the Aausfubha gem. 

32, Darkish as the A/asi flower, clad in a garment of yellow-silk, a 
serene face, wearing earrings and a topped crown, and having the neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

33. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, while 
the fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left hands, a bow, a buckler, a 
discus andaconch ,~ | 

34. If it be preferred to make Vishau four-armed, then one hand be- 
stows blessings, and the other holds a club; this much for the right side ; 
in the left hands, the conch and the discus, 

35. Of the two-armed image the right hand blesses and the other 
holds a conch. In‘this manner is the idol of Vishnu to be framed by those 
who desire prosperity. 

36. Baladeva must be made having a plough im bis hand, with eyes 
lively from dripk, wearing a single earring ; his complexion as the conch- 
shell, the moon, or lotus-fibre. * 

37. The goddess Ekénamed, should be made betwixt Baladeva and 
Krishna with the left hand resting on her hip, and with the other, holding 
a lotus.t 

Further on we have a direction about Samba, Pradyumna, and their 
wives. 






WAG WETS: TPAUMTLA GST | 
. waar: faa 4 STe Gzalataaies Wi ve i 
* 40, Sdmba holds a club in his hand ; Pradyumna is handsome and holds 
a bow. ‘Their wives too, are to be made holding in their hands buckler 
and sword. 
Now as far as modern researches give insight to the development of 
the religion of the Hindus, there never was a period when Sdmba and 


© Kern's Brhat Samhita, Bibl. Indica, 317, $18. —* 

+ In translating those passages I have principally followed Korn's version of this ar 

portion of the Brhat Samhita in J, R. A. S., New seriow Vol, VI, pp. 926, 527, ts 
——— 
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Pradyumna had any independent status in their Pantheon, their wives be- 
ing of course out of the question altogether. Jaladeva too had more the 
position of a satellite to Ariskna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would thergfore be, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought worthy of an incidental mention. 

The question may be viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in which various divinities are to 
be modélled or sculptured. He first tells us that Vishnu may be represent- 
ed with eight, four, or two hands. He then gives us details about these 
allotropic modifications of that deity. We have then an account of Bala- 
rama, and after that we are told that the goddess Lhkdnamca is to be 
represented in a certain posture between Avishna and Baluréma. Now 
nowhere in the chapter, or even in the whole work, are we told as to how 
Krishna is to be represented. I submit that we are bound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Vardhamihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I propose of these difficulties is this: I put it that 
Varamihira thinks that he has already described Krishna, when he has 
given us the description of the two-handed Vishnu. I see nothing which 
can be urged against this supposition, always leaving out of account the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-cultus must be post- 
Christian, 

But there is still another passage in the Brhat Samhita from which, 1 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahamihira recognised the 
identity of Krishna with Ndérdéyana. Krishna had said in the Gita : 

arate Sra eand Vea 1” 
which may be freely translated thus ; 

“JT am time the potent destroyer”. 

Pursuant perhaps to this general idea, VarAhamihira, in the one hun- 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve months of the year 
after Nardyana. 

} HMIATT IWATA Balhae | 
fafamar areaee i ty il 
AACATAT AH SENAY THATS | 


* Srarex Cae HST VME ꝛ i UY Ii 


r wivara wqaifear wel grewly fafwarq satis | 
aa ane aif as a Pe orasy Hae Wi te It 
14, Mrigas’irsha and the rest are Keshava, Nurdéyana, Madhava, Go- 
vinda, Vishnu, Madhisidana, Trivicrama, and Viimana, 
* Gita, XI, 32. Also quoted by Vijnina Bhikshu while commenting on the last 
of the Sankhya Sutras, 
* ee ee pp- 503—504. 
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15. Sridhara and then Hrishikesha and, Padmandbha and Ddimddara. 
These are the months told in their respective order, 

16. A man fasting on the twelfth day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the names of the months and wor shipping Aeshava, attains that 
place where there is no fear arising | from birth. 

The whole tenor of the passage makes it plain that the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year are so many synonyms for Néray ana 
or Vishnu. Now some of the synonyms given here have no meaning unless 
they be applied to Krishna. If we suceeed in establishing this proposition, 
the conclusion is irresistible that Vardhamihira identified Krishna with 
Vishnu, The synonyms on which I would lay stress are, Keshava, Madhava, 
Govinda, and, last but not least, Damodara. 2 

Keshava, The usual grammatical etymology of this wo es its 
origin to Aésa (hair) and the possessive affix va, as may be seen from Bhat- 
togi’s commentary*® to” Panini, V. 2. 109, and Ujjaladatta’s commentaryt 
to Unnadi Sutras, V. 33. Ashirasicam? iv his commentaryt on the Amera- 
Kosha following these authorities says: Wwe! @ wr gage awa: | 
MuateisqacaiTa it. In the Vishou Purina (Book V., Chap. XVI.) however, 
another etymology is given accounting for the fact of Krishna's getting the 
appellation of Kesava. “ For this that thou hast slain the impious Kes‘in, 
thou shalt be known in the world by the name of Kes‘ava."§ If preference 
is to be given to this etymology, Aes‘ava would be meaningless unless Krish- 
na be intended, 

Midhaca. Kehiraswami gives two derivatio e one is @Tar: 
SRI: Bal WHT ATA |; the other is HYreqal art. * The following passhve 
from the Vishnu Putkos (Book 1V., Chap. XI.) throws light on the latter 
etymology. “ The son of Vrisha was Madhu; he had a hundred sons, tlic 
chief of whom was Vrishni, and from him the family obtained the name of 
Vrishni. From the name of their father, Madhu, they were also called 
Madhavas; whilst from the denomination of their common ancestor Yadu, 
the whole were termed Yiidavas.”|| If we are to follow this view of the 
subject, Midhava can be predicated to Nardyana, only when he is identified 
with Krishna. = = 

Govinda, The word go in Sanskrit is a veritable Kamadhénu. Medi- 

 nikara gives a dozen meanings for it. The derivation of Govinda _biven by | 
* — — is as follows: at ya fa<difa anfe<: a - 
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Considering, however, the primary signification of go (bull or cow), the 
etymology propounded in Vishnu Purdna (Book V., Chap, XIT.) is more 
satistactory. I have now come by desire of cattle, grateful for their pre- 
servation, ia order to install you as Upendra; and, as the Indra of the 
cows, thou shalt be called Govinda.”* Ewen if we were to take the word 
only in the sense of a cow-herd,t+ it would be meaningless when applied to 
Vishnu independently of Krishna. 

Dimédara, Kehiraswaémi derives it thus: era vet ae erect 
ara fe Srqanereat serail. The story is to be found in the Vishnu 
Purana, Book V, Chap. Vv. “It is hence that Krishna is called Damodara, 
from the binding of the rope (daéma) round his belly (udara).t There is 
another§ etymology which ascribes this name to Arishna’s taking a large 
quantity "of food. Whichever of these derivations be preferred, the term 
can apply only to Krishna. _ 

From an attentive consideration of the facts and authorities here 
adduced, we cannot resist the conviction that in Vardhamihira’s time 
Krishna had been identified with Vishuu. I hope an attentive perusal of 
the other works of the same author will confirm this opinion. 





The Alti Hills in Cuttack,—By Joun Breames, B. C. 8S., Magistrate of 
-_ Cuttack, 
. — (With four plates.) 


These hills are a perfect mine of archwology, and one which has not 
yet been thoroughly explored. An article on them appeared in Vol. 


XXXIX, of the Society’s Journal (for 1870, p. 158), by Babu Chandra 


Sekhar Banerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jajpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exhaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
interesting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
author expressly states that his article is not to be considered as more than 
an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these hills by the 
LES sale iki question, and I had been for some time anxious to visit them. 
This cold weather my official duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 
camp close to them, and I am thus enabled to supply a further instalment 
of information. « | 


First Edition, Part IV, pp. 183, 206 note. 


anskrit Texts, Part IV, p.176 0 | 
=e? ee ee ON ———— i a ity aL? - d 
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Alti is unfortunately very inaccessible, The parganah of that name, in 
which the hills are situated, is surrounded and intersected by rivers, On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriya, an offshoot of the Brähmani, on the south 
the Birupa, an arm of the Mahdnadi. These two unite at the, south-east 
angle of the parganah and form a third river the Kelad, and the whole - 
tract is further cut in two by the Gangiiti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupa in the south-west and falls inte the Kimiriya just above its junction 
with the Birupaé., Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitable for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi- 
ness to reach them, The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Gangati and the Birupé, about 30 miles north-east of the town of Cut- 
tack. To the south of the Birupaé, and about 3 miles from the main mass — 
of Alti, lies the Nalti croup, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern — 
side, The derivation of the name of this hill from — 2, ‘a curse’, and the 
legend connected with it, seem to be a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan, The name is not Nalti, which would be the 
Uriya inversion of La’nati, but Nalti with short a, and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the two parganahs of Awartak and Anawartak a little fur- 4 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskrit WY) means “emall,’’ so 
that Nalti, for Analtf or Anvalti, would simply mean ‘little Alti”. If the 
Hindus of Orissa had wished to designate the hill as cursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like Ja’nat, but their own ordinary 
word s‘rdp; nor is it likely that the very scanty find insignificant Musal-_ 
man population would have been able to have affixed a name derived from an 
obscure legend on the hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra- 
vagantly absurd ; for it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Babu says, F 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon, It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaiman-bin-Déad, whose magic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in the habit of flying through the air on his magic prayer carpet. 

‘The mosque on the Alti hill is called the “ Takht i Sulaiman,” and the 
eustodian thereof as he told me the legend, attributed the curse to Sulaimén, 
/ The antiquities noticed by the Bibu on the Nalti hill are ruined tem- 
pes too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the exeep- 
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rudely shaped clay model of a human face, covered with red paint and drap- 
ed in coarse dhoties. The images of Buddha are all exactly alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture, I give a sketch of one of them (plate VI). I had 
no time to explore the other recesses of this hill, but hope to do so on a 
future oceagion. 

‘The mosque of Takht i Sulaiman stands on the southern face of the 
Alti hill, 2500 feet up. Its white walls form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is 
from the east and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones, which 
still retain some semblance of steps. The mosque of which I made a sketch 
(plate IV) is a plain stone building standing on a small platform, and on 
its southern side on the edge of the precipice is the sacred tank, a small 
shallow hole about 10 feet by 8S and 3 deep, cut in the rock. It is now dry, 
but the legend is, that it was formerly a spring of water fermed by Sulai- 
man’s striking the rock with his staff. The tank was full of water fill 
Shuja’ uddin's time, so said my informant, when a soldier of his army having 
outraged a female pilgrim to the shrine, the ‘lympha pudica’ dried up and 
has never flowed since, The soldier and his unchaste companion, or his 
victim, for it is not clear whether the lady consented or not to the act, were 
buried at the foot of the hill, and every passer-by throws a stone on the 
grave, which has thus become a huge mound or cairn by the road side. 

The following is the inscription on three slabs of chlorite, one over each 
door of the mosque— 


ws ay) IR 258 Baye eoly yl deme iol e's eye 
rs s\n ¥ Ot aC pee 

wee sl wh Je oy BV we oy pes! grey Sle 
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«When Shuja’-uddin Muhammad made this shrine, that from it might 
shine the light of religion, 

‘T sought from my heart the year of its tarikh, that the building of it 
might be made evident. 

«« Gease from the endeavour, and say,” quoth the inspiration, “ [It is] 
the envy of the highest Paradise.” ° 

Date A. H, 1132, as given by the Babu, A, D, 1719-20, 

The hill on which this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Boro dihi, 
Ze Wife, or ‘ great site,” and was according to local tradition the seat of the 
palace of some great king ; but who he was or when he lived, authorities are 


‘not agreed. The Birapa flowa past the southern foot of the hill, and on its 


banks are two huge stones weighing several tons. My informant, an old 
Hindu of some respectability, mentioned that he had heard in his youth 
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that the boundary of the two zamindaris of Alti and ‘Alamgir was at one 
time disputed, and the disputants were coming to blows about it, when these 
two stones rolled from the top of the hill and fixed themselves where they 
now lie. Both parties agreed to recognize the occurrence as a divine inter- 
position and accepted the spot as the boundary line between, their two 
estates ; and the stones he there to this day as the boundary mark ; ‘so it 
must be true’, said the old man. « 

Passing on eastwards across a small valley we come to the Udaygiri, 
or Sunrise Hill, the first point in Orissa on which the sun’s rays light every 
morning, in spite of the fifty miles of lowland between it and the Bay of 
Bengal. Itis a conical peak with three long spurs stretching respectively 
north, north-east, and south-east ; and clothed with dense vegetation, amongst 
Which on the southern face are noticeable five or six immense Plumeria 
trees (gul-chini) with their naked fleshy branches and overpoweringly fra- 
grant white blossoms, In gardens I have never seen this tree more than 
10 or 12 feet high, but below the mosque there is a group of them upwards 
of fifty feet in height, the flowers of which are dropped on to the pavement 
and offered by the mujdwir in front of the kiblah. 

In the bay formed between the south-eastern and north-eastern peaks of 
Udaygiri is a sloping plain of bare laterite rock, on the edge of which stands 
a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high. I give a sketch of the profile of 
this figure (plate VI, upper left hand corner) to shew the way in which it 
stands out from the slab on which it is carved. The nose as usual is broken, 
and the lower part of the figure mutilated and overgrown with lichen, All 
round lie numerous stone samddhs, marking the graves 6f Buddhist priests of 
by-gone times. ‘There are several hundreds of these so closely resembling in 
shape large /ingas, that I at first mistook them for such, till I noticed the 
small sitting figure of Buddha on the top. Passing from this over the 
broad stony plain, a small temple or ‘‘ gumpa” is reached, and close to it is 
the celebrated well. This is cut in the laterite rock and is well described 
by Babu Chandra Sekhar, The inscription is, however, as I make it out, 
not as he read it, but as follows : 


Saat at. 


What it means it is dificult to say, but it occurs twice over, cach time 
in letters six or eight inches long, of the ordinary Kutila type, and alter 
looking at it a long time I am fairly certain of every letter. If it bea 
name Brajalala, then it is singular that the second w@ should have been 
omitted in both cases. ‘This could hardly be an accident, 

The great glory of Udaygiri is the gateway of which I give a sketch 
(see plate III). It is just beyond the well, and after I had the jungle cut, 
stood out well against the background of trees and shrubs, — — 
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Tt consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a third as lintel. 
The dimensions are as follows: 


ft. in. 
Height of opening, — —— Se PT OPP CeCe eee eee ree + 5 5 
PPPCRAG OF) MIGB05 ais oe caries: me Oe 


—— SEONG, osc cscissicices scodscseaviesses. Bb OF 


The two side jambs are divided into bands separated by grooves, ] of 
an inch wide and 2} inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway 
is carved with a continuous wavy creeper up which human figures are climb- 
ing in grotesque attitudes, from the excessively nifambiné outlines they are 
probably intended for females. ‘The next band has a columnar type, and 
the capitals are those given by the Babu; but I append a more accurate 
drawing of them. The pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate ara- 
besques and lion's heads. The next band is divided into tablets, each of 
which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and female figure engaged 


in what I may venture to call flirtation of an active kind. The beauty 


of these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn and covered 
with lichen (plate III) ; some indeed were so defaced that I could not make 
them out, The size of each tablet is 8 inches by 5. Just inside the gate- 
way is the colossal Buddha, the size of which will be seen from the choki- 
dar standing by. It is half buried in the earth in a damp gloomy pit and 
is noseless, as an Orissa statue ought to be who has heard the rattle of 
Kalapahdy’s kettle drum. (Plate V-) 

With the permission of Babu Ramgobind Jagdeb, the zamindar of the 
estate, I am now engaged in having this beautiful gateway carefully removed 
by skilled workmen to Cuttack, where it will be erected in the Public Garden 
and taken care of. I hope to be able to get it photographed. 

There are hundreds of statues and many temples on this hill, but owing 
to the limited time at my disposal and the denseness of the jungle, 1 was 
unable to carry my explorations further. I hope to do so on a future 
occasion. 
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Who were the “ Patan” or “ Pathan” Sultans of Dihli ?—By 
Major H. G. Ravenry, Bombay Army (Retired). 


There is a very important period in the history of India reguiring par- 
ticular attention, and some strong remarks, in order to correct an error, 
which, since I have been engaged upon the translation of the Tabakdt-i- 
Nagiri, has thrust itself upon my attention with greater force than ever. 

It is an error which, for more than a century, has been handed down 
from one writer on Indian history to another, and re-echoed by others, their 
followers, upon all oveasions. It has also misled many conscientious authors 
from their having placed reliance on the correctness of the translation of 
the commonest and most generally known history of India, in the Persian 
language, that is to be met with in India, and one which is tolerably well 
known to the generality of those educated Musalm4ns who are acquainted 
with that language, and, to the translation of which nearly every English 
writer on Indian history has resorted down to this present day : and the 
error I refer to is still being industriously taught in our schools and eol- 
leges, both in England and in India. 

I refer to the history of India, entitled Gunswan-1-Ipra‘m’st’, by 
Muhammad Kasim Firishtah, and the translation I now more particularly & 
glance at—I shall have to notice another, subsequently—is that by Dow, 
which I have noticed, and animadverted on, on a different subject, as well 
as on the present one, in my notes of the translation to the Tabakét-i- 

Nésiri. The error to which I have alluded is the ‘styling of Kutb-ud- ~ 

din of the Powerless Finger, the founder of —or rather the first of—and all 4 
the succeeding rulers of the kingdom of Dihli, down even to the restoration 
of the Mughul emperor Humaéyin, by the name of the “ Patan,” “ Pa- 
Tira’N,” or ** Aroita’n,”’ dynasty. 

This error, in the first instance, originated, I conceive, entirely from 
Dow, who, in 1768, published, what he styled, a translation of Firishtah’s 
History, * the diction” of which he says, in his secon: edition, “in general, 
is rendered more connected, clear, elegant, and smooth.” That translator 
also professes to have “clipped the wings of Firishtah's turgid expressions, — 
and rendered his metaphors into common language,” and furtherstates that 
he “has given as few as possible of the faults of the author; but he has | 
, been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to substitute any of his own 
— in their place.” 

— Notwithstanding these assertions, it was translated in such a manner s 

as to make Gibbon suspect “that, through some odd fatality, the style of a 

atts ‘Firishtah had been improved by that of Ossian.” Instead of clipping the | * + 
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turgid expressions ; and, as the late Sir H. Elliot says in his Broorarnt- 
cat Inpex, “his own remarks are so interwoven as to convey an entirely 
different meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and, “some of the 
commonest sentences are misunderstood, and the florid diction was occasion- 
ally used ta gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the original,” 
This is, by no means, an overdrawn picture of the translation, but a very 
mild one, as I shall now proceed to show, particularly respecting those 
passages which have caused Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jats, low caste H indus, 
and Sayyids, to be turned into Patans or Afghans. 

Dow commences his Preface witha blunder. He says (p. ix)—“ Fi- 
rishtah with great propriety begins the history of the Patan empire in 
Hindustan from the commencement of the kingdom of Ghisni.”  Firishtah 
says not one word throughout his history of the “ Patan empire,” mucli 
less the “ Patan empire of Ghiznt!” Then again he says: “ The Afgans 
or Patans had been subjects to the imperial family of the Samania”; and 
he further asserts, that they, “ Samania”’, had revolted from the Caliphat 
(Ahildfat probably], which, likewise, is not correct. See the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri’s account of the SAméani dynasty, or the account given by any other 
Asiatic writer, for the absolute contrary is the fact: they were most loyal 
to the Khalifahs, and acknowledged their suzerainty upon all occasions, 
and, indeed, received the investiture of their dominions from the Court of 
the Khalifahs of Baghdad. Dow winds up his paragraph by saying that 
“they {the ‘Afgans"] rebelled under Abistagi.”. Such a statement is 
neither to be found in Firishtab, nor in the work of any other historian, 
Firishtah’s translator appears to have been as ignorant of the names of the 
personages therein mentioned as of the mode of spelling ‘ Afghan’; for who 
would imagine that Adbistagi is meant for Alb-Tigin, or would be so read by 
any one who could read the original for himself ? 

At page x of his Preface he says, “The kings of the Ghiznian Pa- 
tans were obliged to relinquish their dominions in the north, and to trans- 
fer the seat of their empire to Lahore,” not because of the Ghuris, but 
because of the ‘* Charizmian [Khwarazmi] rulers, and afterwards to Dilhi.”’ 
Firishtah does not make any such xtiou, nor will any other writer be 
found who states that any GhaznawiTuler, much less a “Ghiznian Patan,” 
transferred his seat of empire to Dibli. 

Then he says [pp. x and xi]—“ The uncommon strength of the 
Patan empire in Hindustan at this period may be easily accounted for, It 
was the policy of the adopted Turkish slaves [which he nevertheless turns 
No “ Afgana’’ or “ Patans''} of the family of Ghor to keep standing armies 
of Mountain Afghans, under their respective chiefs, who were invariably 





ereated Omrabs of the empire.” This the translator may have heard from 


ignorant Hi tdnis with whom he came in contact, or he must have 
Db 
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judged from the state of India at the period in which he wrote, when Najib- 
ud-daulah and other Patan chieftains kept bodies of their clansmen in pay, 
I challenge any one to name any single Afghan chief of any tribe of ** moun- 
tan Afghans,’ who was one of the “ Omrah’’ during the sway of the whole 
Turkish Slave Dynasty. ’ 
Dow takes his introduction partly from Firishtah's introduction, al- 
though in the advertisement to the second of his translation he says, “* Fe- 
rishtah’s account of the ancient Indians, and the invasions of the Muhamma- 
dans, before the commencement of the @hiznian Empire, is omitted, and an 
introduction substituted in its place; more satisfactory, succinct, and agree- 
able,” but a vast deal of the original is left out for obvious reasons ; and a 
comparison of the two proves that the translation is full of mistakes, both 
in meaning and in the names of persons and places, 
Under the reign of the Hindd king mamed Kid and Kidar Raj, whom 
Dow styles “ Keda-raja,” he has—“ The mountaineers of Cabul and Canda- 
har, who are called Afgans or Patans, advanced against Keda-raja, and re- 
covered all the provinces of which he had possessed himself on the Iudus. > 
We know no more of the transactions of Keda-raja.”’ -_ 
Here is what Firishtah states [page 22 of the lithographed text, which 
I have chosen for facility of comparison by others]. “ After some time the 
Khokhars and Janjahiahs [the lithographed text here, however, has wtyXsF 2 
and 45>, which is evidently an error for wtys5.4F and 4:4,=*>), tribes once 
very powerful, located in the hill tract of Makhialah [the Salt Range] in 
the Sind-Sagar Doabah, who were amongst the [most] respectable zamin- 
dars of the Panjab, combined with the dwellers in the plains [nomads] and 
the mountains [hill tribes], between Kabul and Kandahir [the name 
of this place i not mentioned by any author up to the time of, and 
including, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nagiri, and the place appears not 
to have been then known, at Jeast by that name, until a considerable 
time subsequently], and came against Kid-Raéj, and he, becoming help- | 
less, left that tract of country in their possession. From that time, = 
that people dispersed [the confederacy was broken), and the chief in each i 
mountain tract appropriated it. A; ently (to Firishtah, but it is not - 
entirely correct) that people are the MWPhiine which now are [wpS) 6F bles ig 
oi.2], There is not a word more said about them, A proof of what the 
“historian quoted by Firishtah says of the Afghans and other tribes of peo- 
ple in connection with them, which Dow and others make one race of, is 
dontained in this sentence in the original text, p. 29, but it is entirely 
‘eft out in Dow's version. Speaking of the Rajah of Lahor sending fortes 
| to coerce the Afghans, he says: “ On this occasion, the Khalj, and men of 
ss GhGr and Kabul assisted them (the Afghins).” Now, if these Khalj and 
ae _ Gharis were Aighdns, as Dow would make out, why does Firishtah, like 
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many others his predecessors, however, name them separately ? The rea- 
son is obvious, and he does so correctly. 

After the utterance of some erroneous ideas as to why the Afghan 
country of Akbar’s time was called Afghanistan, centuries before it waa #0 
called, Fireshtah says: ** The reason why the Hindus call them [the 
Afghins] Putins is not known, but it occurs to the mind that during the 
time of the Musalinan Sultans [that is, those rulers who were styled Sultins, 
prior to Babar’s time], when they [the Afghans] first.came into Hind, 
they having taken up their abode in the gity of Patnah, the Hindds styled 
them Patins.” Here he shows his ignorance of the previous history of the 
Afghans. 

Alluding to the Rajah of Lahor coming to an accommodation with 
them [p. 30], and giving up them sundry towns or villages in the 
Lamghanat, Firishtah says: “ the tribe of Khalj, who dwelt in that desert 
tract , in distinction from hill tracts, the more level tracts or plains] 
as hangers-on upon the Afghans, he made co-partnuers [in possession of the 
lands] with them, on the stipulation that they, the Afghans, should defend 
the frontier [of Hind, or his dominions], and not permit Musalman troops 
to enter Hinddstaén. The Afghans in the hills near Peshawar constructed 
a stronghold which they named Khaibar, and, having possessed themselves 


of the territory of Ftoh, during the sway of the Samani Maliks, they did 


not permit them [the Saémanis] to disturb the territory of Lahor, and henee, 
from first to lust, their invasions and ravages were directed towards Sind 
and Bhatiah.” Firishtah then proceeds to describe Roh, as Afghin writers 
had previously done, including Khan Jahan Ladi himself, a contemporary 
of Firishtah, and the Author of a History of the Afghans, from which work, 
in all probability, Firishtah took his description. Khan J ahdan, who was of 
the Ludi tribe of Afehans, will not be found to have made Turks [inclu- 
ding Khaljis) and Gharis of them, and it may be presumed that he knew 
something at least about his own ancestor and people, as well as the 
author of the Térikh-i-Sher Shahi, which I shall have to refer to. 

Firishtah then refers to Sabuk-Tigin, “who was the sipah-saliér of 
the forces of Alb-Tigin,” but such yas not the case [as shown in the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, page 71], both of which chiefs Dow styles Subuctagi and 
Abistagi respectively. Firishtah appears to have been totally unacquainted 
with the names of Alb-Tigin’s son, Is-hak, and of Balka-Tigin, and of 
Pirey, who held authority over Ghazoin and its dependencies before Sabuk- 
Tigin. “Sabuk-Tigin,” he says, ‘‘ was powerless in opposing [coercing ?] 
the Afghans; and afterwards he entered into a good understanding with 

em; but Mahmdad, his son, sabdued and humbled them, put their chiefs 


to death, and compelled Afghans to enter his service." . 





atement of Firishtah’s, respecting Mahmiid’s taking Af- 
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ghans into his service, may be correct. but it is doubtful, as may be judged 
from the expeditions against them undertaken by his gallant son Mas’ad, 
an account of which I have given from Baihaki’s Tarikh in my version of 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in note 7, para. 7, page 321, Which see. 

Firishtah, in his History, gives a detailed account of Sabuk-Tigin’s 
descent, which he took from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri verbatim, but this Dow 
leaves out entirely. 

At page 50 of his translation, Dow has the following with reference to 
Mahmud :—* In the following year, Mamood led his army towards Ghor. 
The native prince of that country MiteVcinvis dd of the Soor tribe of Afgana, 
a principality in the mountains famous for giving birth to the Ghorian 
dynasty.” Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, follows Dow closely and, in 
some cases, verbatim, as I have also shown elsewhere; and, in this place, 
he perpetrates the same blunder; and these two translators are, no doubt, 
wholly responsible for thus lending: their readers astray and causing them 
to blunder likewise, and to disseminate the incorrect statement that the 
Afghans are Ghiris, who are Taziks or Tajiks, and claimed Arab origin. 
Briggs’s version of the passage given above is thus [Vol. 1, p. 49]—* In 
the following year Mahmood led an army into Ghoor. The native prince 
of that country, Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race which 
rave birth to the dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the fami- 
ly of Subooktugeen),”’ ete. 

This statement on the part of Dow and Briggs is evidently the origin 
of the incorrect assertions of those who have had, and still have, recourse to 
their versions for materials for Indian history so called; indeed, as a writer 
in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, a few years since, wrote‘ Hitherto for the 
pre-Mughul Mubammadan History of India we have been dependent on 
Firishtah. * * * ® Elphinstone’s History, for instance, is entirely based on 
that authority.” The writer, however, should have said, dependent on the 
translators of Firishtah; for even where Firishtah is right, they have made 
him wrong. Elphinstone certainly quotes Dow and Briggs constantly, 

What says Firishtah — ? Hesays [p.46]—‘*In the year 401 
H., the Sultan [Mahmad], having led an army into Ghar, the ruler (@5te) 
of that country, Muhammad, son of Sari [see translation of Tabakét-i- 


Nasiri, page 321, and note 7-7}, with 10,000 men in array, confronted the 


Sultan’ a ranks.’ There is not one word about the “ Afghan tribe of Soor” 
nor the “Soor tribe of Afgans’”; and it is from this particular passage 

in these two translations of Firishtah that the or arose Of making 
«” of all the rules of Dibli down to Sultan Buhlil of the Ladi 
- tribe, who is the first Patan or Afghan that sat on the throne of Dihli. al 
Shee an tase under the above quotation, Firishtah refers to the Tarikh- 
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the conversion of the Gharis to Islam, and says “but the’ author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Fakhr-ud-Din Mubdérak Shah the Marw-ar-Radi [see 
my translation, page 30L], who composed a history,” ete. ; but Dow leaves 
this out entirely, and Briggs, such seems the infatuation for viewing all 
things in a“ Patan” light, translates the last part of the sentence [p. 50] 
“ Laukhr-ood-Deen Mubarik Lody who wrote a history,” ete. Instead of 
Marw-ar-Radi (LsosyJi 37*), he read Lidi fuses’), the name of Sultan Buli- 
luil’s tribe, which, no doubt, he thought must be correct. People referring 
to these translations, and finding this statement reiterated, time after time, 
that the Ghaznawis and Ghiris were “‘Afgans or Patans’’, concluded that 
Firishtah must have so stated, and that he must be right, and so they 
wrote their accounts of “ Patan Sultans,” “ Patan buildings,” and “ Patan . 
coins,” but they do not seem to have considered that, even if the Ghiris 
were Patans, it did not follow that their Turkish slaves, and other Turks, 
and ‘Latdrs, should also be Patdnos. I do not doubt that many Persian 
scholars will be surprised to hear that there is nothing of the kind whatever 
in Firishtah, any more than there is in any other Asiatic writer, but such 
is the fact, and Firishtah’s text on examination will prove it. 

Farther on [p. 132], Dow states: “The genealogy of the kings of 
Ghor, according to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by 
the names, for three and twenty, and downwards nine generations, from Ali 
to Mamood, the son of Subuctagi,” &e. There is nothing of the kind in 
Firishtah. He renders the names of their ancestors as Minhdéj-i-Siraj, and 
some others give them, name by name, down to Zuhak the Tazi, but Dow 
not understanding what followed, concealed the “nine generations’ down 
to Mahmiid of Ghizni, to whom the Gharis were no more related than they 
were to Dow himself. It was from this passage, I have no doubt, the 
author of “a Student’s Manual of Indian History’ was led into the error 


of calling Mahmid of Ghaznin “the great ancestor” of Sultan Mu'izz-ucl- 


din, 

T now pass from the Ghoris and their Turkish slaves, and their slaves, 
to the Tughluk dynasty, who are also included among the “ Patans” and 
* Pathans " by English writers who follow Dow and Briggs. 

At p. 295, vol. 1, Dow says: “ We have no trite account of the pedi- 


gree of Tuglick, It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 


Tuglick, had been in his youth brought up as an imperial slave by Balin. 


His mother was one of the tribe of Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of oe 
kings of the Patan empire make such a “wretched figure in — 
Compare Briggs also here. 


_ Firishtah says [page 230]—* The chroniclers of Hindustan, (ers the 


ancients and the moderns, being negligent, not one of them has recorded 
with the | pen of certainty aught — the origin 1 and lineage of the 
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Taghluk-Shaihi dynasty. The writer of these pages, Muhammad Kasim 
Firishtah, when, at the commencement of the reign of Ndrud-din Muhaim- 
mad Jahangir Badshah, he | Firishtah] on the part of the Sultan of the age, 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, reached the city of Lahot, he made inquiry of some 
persons of that place, who had a predilection for reading the histories of the 
sovereigns of Hindustan, and who were acquainted with the events [of the 
reigns] of the Sultans of Hind, respecting the origin and lineage of the 
Tughlik-Shahi sovereigns. They replied, [saying ]—We, likewise, have 
not seen [anything] distinctly mentioned [on the subject] in any bool 
[Ibu Batatah’s account notwithstanding]; but, in this country [province ?] 
it is currently stated that Malik Tughluk, the father of the Badshah Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tughluk Shah, was attached to the train of Turk slaves of Sultin 
Ghiyds-ud-din Balban, and that he formed a connection with the Jat race, 
who are the aborigines [(s*»/—native, homebred, one who has never been 
abroad] of this country, and espoused a daughter of one of them, and of her 
the Badshih Ghiyds-ud-din Tughluk Shah was born. It is stated in the 
Muthakdt | appendices, additions—the name of a work probably] that the 
name Tughluk originallywas Kutlugh,ewhich word is Turkish ; and the people 
of Hind, from usage, inverted it, and have turned Kutlugh into Tughluk, 
and some few have turned Kutlugh into Kutla.” This is all lirishtah says 
of this so-called ** Patun” dynasty. * 
I shall content myself with one more reference to Dow's tranuslation. 
It is under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom he styles ‘* Shere’’, p. 159, 
vol. 2, and in the paragraph alluded to, that he contradicts his own former 
statements. He says: ‘* The original name of Shere was Ferid. His 
father was Hussein, of the Soor tribe of the Afghans of Roh.” He then 
attempts to describe Roh, but blunders even in that :—* The original seat 
of the Afghans was Roh, which, in their language, signifies a mountainous 
country. It extended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijore, to the 7 
— 


* 
> 
* 








town of Sui in the dominions of Buckurast.” The original is— to the town 
of Siwi, which is a dependency of Bakar.’ Dow turned the proper name | 
“ Bakar” and the verb * ast”, is,intoa propername. He then continues, “ and ae. 


in breadth, from Hussein fo Kabul.” The original is ‘‘ from Hasan Abdal 
to Kabul.” The Afghan writers, from the earlicst down to Hafiz Rah- Se 
mat Khan, thus describe the extent and boundaries of Roh; in fact, other 


writers take their descriptions from A/ykdn accounts, but let it be particu- 





: larly noticed that Ghar is not coptained within the boundaries given. Dow 
men further states: “This tract, in its fertile vallies, contained many = 
Gp | separate teibes, Among the number of these was thas of Sor, who: desire ieiay 
themselves from the princes of Ghor, whose family held the empire after | 
the extinction. of the race of Ghizni. One of the sons of the Ghorian - 
family, whose name was Mahommed Soor, having left his native couute 
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placed himself among the Afghans of Roh, and was the father of the tribe 
of Soor, who was esteemed the noblest among them,” 

Firishtah’s account is vastly different. He says: “ The name of Sher 
Shah was Farfd, and his father’s name Hasan, who is (sic) of the people 
of the Afghans of Roh, When Sultin Buhlul Lodi attained dominion, 
the father of Hasan, the Sar, who was named Ibrahim, having evinced a 
desire of obtaining service, came to Dihli.“ He then describes Roh, as 
mentioned above, and adds: “The Afghans there are of gpveral tribes, 
among which is the clan of Sar. They account themselves of the posterity 
of the Sultans of Ghar, and say that one of their sons [a son of one of that 
family] who was called Muhammad Sari [not Muhammad Sar, but aon of 


Siri], in former days, having been made an exile from his native country,— | 


[If the Afghans were Ghoris, or the Gharis Afghans, as it is pretended, and 
dwelt in Ghar, how could this person be an exile from his country among 
his own people, in his own country ?]—eame among the Afghins of Roh, 
and, as the correctness of his descent was verified to [the satisfaction of] 
one of the Afvhan chiefs, notwithstanding it is not the custom of Afghans 
to give their daughters to strangers, that person [chief or head-man]) gave 
his daughter to Muhammad-i-Sari, and made him his son-in-law ; and, from 
him offspring having sprung, they became known as the Sor Afghans [ /it. 
Afghdnan-i- Sir], and may be the greater of the tribes of the Afghans.” 

This is all Firishtah says on the subject, but he has himself misunder- 
atood or confused the Afghan tradition about this son of a Ghauri chief, 
with the other tradition about the Gharis, related by several authors, which 
I have referred to in note 7, page 321 of my translation of the Tabakit- 
i-Nasiri, which see; and is himself quite wrong in his account of the 
Afghan tribe of Sur. 

The earliest authority known on the descent of the Afghans, written by 
Afchins themselves, is a work, said to have been composed by Shaikh 
Mali, a distinguished person among the Yusuf-zi tribe, between SIG H. 
and 828 H. [Bubldl Ludi only came to the throne of Dihii in 850 H.), and 
another composed by, or more probably at the command of, Khan Kaja, 
the celebrated Yisul-zi chief of the 100,000 spears {some time after 900 
H., nearly half a century before Sher Shah's obtaining sovereiguty, and 
which two works, written in Pushto, are the basis of the Yavikh-i-Hatiz 
Rahmat Khani and the Khulagat-ul-Anséb of Hafiz Rahmat himself, both 


of which I have translated ; and in those works there is no mention of the 


Ghauri connection, The other works are: The Tazkirat-ul-Abrar of Akhund 
Darwezah, a Tajik like the Gharis, not an Afghin; the Tawdrikh-i-[bré- 
him Shahi; the Tarikh-i-Nisbat-i-Afighinah of Shaikh 'Abd-ur-Razzik 





- Mati-2i, styled also Bilé Pir, son of the great Shaikh Kasim, whose fine 





usoleum muy still be seen near the walls of | as that of Ka- 
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sim Sulaimaini; the Térikh-i Sher-Shahi of Shaikh ’Abbas Sarwani; the 
Mir-dt-ul-Afaghinah of Khan Jahan Litdi ; the Makbzan Afghani of Shaikh 
Ni’mat-ullah ; and the Anséb-i-Afaghinah of Farid nd-din Ahmad. The 
last also is silent on the Ghiri connection, 

The tradition (but not contained in Ferishtah, who quotes a totally differ- 
ent one, given farther on) on which the whole of the sovereigns of Dibli, from 
the Turkish slave Kutb ud-din of the Powerless Finger—and including lis 
master Mu’jaz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, since. it is 
because he is considered a “ Patan or Afghan,” that his Turkish slaves aro 
made ‘‘ Patans or Afghans’? of likewise—down to *Ala-ud-din, grandson* of 
Khiz®Kha4n, the last of the Sayyid Syneaty, are a/? made Patans of, is as 
follows :— 

“In the khilafat of ‘Abd-ul-Malik, son of Marwdn [65 H. to 86 H.], 
Hajjfj, son of Yusuf us-Sakafi, was appointed to the leadership of 
an Arab army assembled for the conquest of Khurdésén and Ghiri- 
stan, 1. e, Ghur; but some of the works previously quoted differ some- 
what, and say that Muhammad Hartin was nominated to the command 
of this army, and also Muhammad Kasim, sister's son of Hajjaj, son 
of Yusuf, who was the commander of the forces of Sulaiman, son of 
*Abd-ul-Malik, son of Marwan, in the year 86 H. Sultén Bahrim, 
ruler of Ghir, who was descended from Zuhak, ‘the Taji or Tazi, and 
contemporary with the Khalifah ‘Ali, had proceeded to Kadfah, and present- 
ed himself before him, and had received from him in writing a grant of tle 
government of Ghar. [See Tabakat-i-Nagiri, pp. 312, 315, for another ver- 
sion of this.) This Sultén Bahram had two sons. ‘The elder was Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Husain, from whom is descended, in the third 
generation, Muhammad-i-Stri. This seems to point to Muhammad, son of 
Stiri, mentioned in Tab. Nas. p. 319, who was the great great grandfather 
of the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Ghauri, son of Sam, the sovereignty over Ghar 


being in the elder branch of the family, who overthrew Rai Pithoréa and — 


slew him, and who introduced Muhammadanism into Hindifistan, and is 
sometimes called in Hind by the name of Shihab-ud-din. [Compare Tab, 
Nae, pp-* 302 to 313, and it will be seen whether this agrees with what the 
annalist 


of the Gh Sultans, and their contemporary Maulana Pakhre — 


ud-din Mubérak Sbah says.] The younger son of Sultin Bahrém was 
named Jamaél-ud-din Hasan, who had a BOD, Mui'zz-ud-din — who 





‘again had a son, Shah Husain by name.” 


Which one of the elder branch was ruler of Ghir on the —— — 


Amb invasion, is not said, whether son or grandson of Sultan — I ae ‘ 





di it is mentioned that Kamdél-ud-din Mahmiid, son of the ¢ 
Bal d-din—was sent as a hostage to the capital of 


‘. 
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After stating Muhammad-i-Sari to be the great great grandfather of 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-din of Indian renown, they again proceed to state that, 
*on the authority of the Taérikh-i-Khurdsin [some say, Térilh-i-Khurdisd- 
ni], the Sultans of Ghiur are descended from Zuhak, the Taxi, in this wise, 
Suitan Bahram, son of Jalal-ud-din, son of Sultan Mou‘izz-ud-din, son of 
Sultan Bahram, ete,, ete.”” Here the former account seems reversed, and 
the first Bahram mentioned would seem to be intended for the so-called 
father of the Sult4ns of Ghar, The writers of this tradition were probably 
unas are also, that the early rulers of Gliir were styled Malik, never Sultan 
and that the very first who is styled Su/tin among the Muliammadan; 
sovereigns is Mahmud of Ghazni who was a Turk. ° 

‘Shah Mu'izz-ud-din, father of Shah Husain [Shah likewise is neither 
a title, nor a name occurring among the Ghirian family], after the subjuga- 
tion of his country, retired to Makkah, but his son Shah Husain, separat- 
ing from his father during these troubles, also left his native country and 
became an exile. He succeeded in reaching the tents of an Afghan funily, 
which happened to be encamped in the part he first reached, the tribe or 


« chief ot which was Shaikh Batani, or Bah-Tani, or Tabrin, as he is also 


styled.’ 

— Before relating more of this tradition, I must mention that all the 
Afichins, without any exception whatever, Claim descent from *Albd-ur-Ra- 
shid-i-Kais al-Laik, who was contemporary with Muhammad the Prophet of 
Islam, who, they affirm, supported the Prophet's cause, and aided him 
with his arms, and was styled by Muhammad * Patan,’ signifying the keel 
of a vessel; and all his descendants are, on this account, called Pat&ns, so 
the Afghan ——— say ; and he is said to have died in the 40th yeur of H., 
aged ” 87 years. Shaikh Batani or Tabrin was his son—one of three, eiz., 
Sari, Ghari, and Tabrin, who are also respectively styled Sarraban, Ghar- 
“ghasht, and Batani or Tabrin. Such being the fact, as relaied by all Af- 
ghan writers, the fride could not have been considerable ; in fact, at the 
time in question, it consisted of three families. | 

“This noble-born youth’’, as Shah Husain is styled, “ having reached 


the tents of Shaikh Batani’s tribe (family), was hespitably received and 


entertained. Hv appeared exceedingly devout, and by degrees Batani, a 
man of piety and austerity, hence styled Shaikh, took a great liking for 
chim, treated him as a son, made him acquainted with all his affairs, and 
withheld nothing from him. Batani’s sons, Isma‘il, Ishban (or Ishpun, 
as he is also called), and Kajin, treated himas a brother; and, as in the hills 
there is no concealment of females and no prohibition agatoxt seeing anid 
“meeting them in their family circle, « seeret attachment grew up on the 
— of shih Husain towards Mati, Batani’s daughter; and, at last, mat- 
ey Agate ae — Matié was found to be pregnant by 


ia 
af 
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him. Her mother advised Batani that Matd should be given to Shah 


Husain in marriage before this became known, He demurred, as he did 
not consider the fugitive youth a suitable match for his daughter. “The 
youth affirmed that his ancestors had been princes of Ghir, and asked him 
to send some one into that country and verify the truth of has statement. 
It was done, and Batani gave his consent; and, shortly after, Bibi Mata 
brought forth a son, which, being the fruit of an illicit amour was named 
Ghal-zoe, ghal in the Afghan language signifying ‘a thief, and zoe, ‘a son’, 
therefore signifying ‘the thief-son’, the illicit son. From this son is said 
to be descended the great tribe of Ghalzi (=, applied to the tribe is plural 
of zo, numbering, at this period, in all its divisions and subdivisions, near 
upon half a million of souls, and one of the two most numerous tribes of all 
the Afgbin race. 

Another history in my possession, which I have not mentioned above 
among the others, and the author of which was a member of the royal tribe— 
the Sado-zis, the tribe to which the late Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk belonged. 
He besides quoting his own Afghan authorities, mentions the Tawarikh-i- 
Salatin-i-Lidiah wa Suriah-i-Afaghinah, and the Risdlah-i-Akhbar-i-Khad- 
kah, and gives a detailed account of the early history of the Afghans. The 
author styles Matũ's father Tabrin only, never by the name of Batan{, and 
merely mentions that one of Tabrin's daughters had « son before the nuptial 
knot was tied, and adds “ end it is said that there was an illicit connexion 
between her and Mast Ali Ghiri,” whoever he may have been, but he does 
not, in consequence, turn the Ghiiris into ‘‘ Afwhdos or Patans”. ‘The 
Ghalzis, on the other hand, deny altogether the trath of this tradition. 

Before mentioning anything more respecting Shah Husain, the  noble- 
born” Ghiri youth, and the sons he is said to have been the father of, on 
the authority of this tradition, I must by the following short table show, 
from the tradition itself, what relationship existed between the said Shah 


Husain, by virtue of whose traditional connection with Batani's, or Tabria’s 


daughter, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Bahd-ud-din Sim, 
the conqueror of Rai Pithora, and the Ghdri Sultans, before and after 
him, are all turned into Afghans likewise, and not only they, but their 
Turkish slaves, and their slaves, and slave's slaves likewise. 
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| Fi Sultan Bahram. 
[contemporary of the Khalifah 'Ali,] descendant of Zubhk, the Tazi or T4ji. 


1. Eldest son, Jolil-ud-din Muham- lL. Foungest son, Jam&l-ud-din Hasan. 
mad Fluxain. 


2. Sh&h Mu’izz-ud-din Mahmiéd, who 
2. Kamfl-ud-din Mahméd, who was retired to Makkah. 
sont as hostage to Walid, 3 Shh Husain (contemporary with 
Hajjaj, appointed to administer the go- 
- Wermment of Khurhain, 78 H.), who Aad» 
3. Son, nameless, [ont as Ate non ia Didi Mati to wife. 
called Muhammad-i-Séri, it is presutmod ————-—-— —— 
therofore ty me, to be Sari}, great great- I, Ghalzi, 2, Tbr&’him, —— Ladi, 
grandfather of the last mentioned ander. properly Lo-o-day; “he is eldeg’, he 
4. Son, namoelous, being the eldest lewitimate son; and 3, Sit- 
6, Son, nameless, nit. 
6. Son, nameless, 


7. Mu'izz-nd-din Muhammad, son of 
Baha-ud-din Sim, Sultén of Ghaznin, 
nsenssinated 602 HH. al 


Now what relationship existed between Sultén Mu’izztud-din Muham- 
mad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, conqueror of Rai Pithoré, and establisher 


- of the Muhammadan power in HindGstén, whose descent is traced to Zuhak, 


the Tazi, G. ¢., Arab: by Persian-speaking people Taji, whence comes 
the name Tazik and Tajik, by which name the greater number of the s 
non-Afghan people of those tracts are still known. See Tab. Nas, page 
301) and the descendants of Bibi Matis sons, whose father, by this tradi- 
tion, Shah Husain was? Is there the slightest shadow of a reason why, 
even if this tradition were true, the rulers of Ghar, whether Maliks or Sul- 
tins, should be styled, as at page 50, Vol. 1, of Dow's version of Firishtah, 
“Muhammad ofthe Sar tribe of Afghans, and in Brigg’s version, page 50, 
Vol. 1, “ Muhammad of the Afghan tribe of Sar’ ? and is there the most 
remote shadow of a reason why Sultén Mu’izz-ud-din’s Turkish slave 
should be styled “the founder’ of the Afghan or “ Patin" dynasty of 
Dihli, and all those Turkish slaves, and descendants of Turkish slaves, the 
Khalj Turks, and the Sayyids who trace their descent to Husain, grandsou 
of Muhammad the Prophet, and are acknowledged by all Muhammadans to 
be his descendants—twenty rulers in all—should be styled the “ Patan” or 
* Pathan” kings of Dihli ? ; 

From the error of calling the Ghari Sultans “ Patans or Afyhane” 
emanates another error equally great; but, in this instance, it is the 


turning of Afghans into Turks! Wherever the Khalj tribe are refer. 


red to throughout Firishtah’s work, Dow styles them ‘ Chilligies’, which is 
the name of no people, tribe, or race on the fuce of the earth, and in this he 


is followed by Maurice and some others ; but Briggs styles them by nearly 


their correct name, at least, for they are called Khalji as well as Khalj ; but 





‘Nah, and he is the progenitor of the tribe of Nuhani, which name 
has been corrupted into Lahani. These are the people who act as the — a 
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other writers have at once jumped at the conclusion and some evey shortly 
maintain that they are Ghalzis. For example, Mr. J.C. Marshman, who 
has written a History of India, “ at the request of the University of Cal- . 
eutta” and who says, “so far as historical truth can be discovered,” he is 
** prepared to vouch Jor the aceuracy af the fucta detailed in it," calla them 
GUHILJres ; -—(page 53, Vol. 1) “the Afehan mountaineers of Ghusni and 
Ghore, denominated the Ghiljies’. There is cer tainly a great similarity 
between the mode of w riting the name of the Afghan tribe of Ghalzi co, 
and the Turkish tribe of Khalj o> Khalji : 
What Firishtah does say respecting the — of the Afghans, but 
which is very differént from ¢heir tradition previously given, is this: 
“When Khalid, the son of "Abdullah, was removed from the government 
of Kabul, (other authors of much greater authority than Firishtah relate dif- 
ferently, however) finding it difficult and dangerous to return into "Irak-i- 
‘Arab through fear of the newly appointed governor, under the guidance of 
the chiefs of Kabul, he proceeded into thésSulaiman mountains, which lie be- 
tW¥een Multan and Peshawar and between many other places, accompa- 
nied by his family and a party of Arab followers, and therein took up his 
residence. He gave one of his daughters in marriage to one of the chief 
men among the Afghans there, who had become Musalmans. From this 
daughter of the “drab, Khalid sprung offspring who multiphed and acquired 
great repute, One of these was Lidi, and another Sar; and the Afghans 
come from that party of ‘Arabs above mentioned. In a work, entitled 
Matla’-ul-Anwar, composed by one among the trustworthy, which Firishtah 
perused at Burhanpar in Khaindesh, it was written that the Afghans are 
Kibtiah (Copts)’’, &c., &c., and there occur other statements foreign 
to this subject. 
The same writer also makes a-statement with respect to the Lidi tribe, 


Vol. 1, p. 69 which is equally as incorrect as the preceding, and would 


cause some astonishment, as well as ridicule, among the people referred to. 
He says:—Beloli was an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, now known as. 
the Lohani, which is engaged chiefly in the conveyance of merchandise 
between Hindustan and Persia." Nothing of the sort. Str, son of 


Ismé'il, who was the progenitor of the tribe of that name, had two 


brothers, cach the progenitors of separate tribes, one of whom was named 
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The ‘ Masélik ul-Mamalik’ states that “the Khalj are a tribe of 
Turks, which in former days—this work was written long before the time 
of Mahmad of Ghazni—settled in Garmsir, between Sijistan and the region 
of Hind. They are in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the 
customs of that race, and all speak the Turki language.” The same work 
also states in two or three places, that there is a town called Khalj in that 
part; and in the account of J4j, also Chaj, of Mawar-4n-Nuahr says that it 
is a populous and flourishing city, the people of which are Ghuzz and Khalj, 
all Musalmans of the sect of Ghazi. 

The Ghalzis, so called after the illicit son of the tradition of Bibi 
Mata and Shah Husain, have no tribe, subdivision, or family among them 
styled either ‘** Lodi” or “Sar; bat two other sons were born to Bibi 
Mata, one of whom was named Lbréhim, who is surnamed Lo-e-daey, signi- 
fying in the Afghan language “ (he) is great or elder’, respecting which 
name a tradition is attached which need not be related here. It has been 
corrupted or rather shortened, jnto Lodi and Ladi, and Ibrahim is the 
progenitor of the Ludi tribe, From him sprung two sons, one of wham, 
named Siani, had two sons, Pranki and Isma’il. Pranki is the ancestor, 
eight generations back, of Bublal, of the Shahd Khel, a clan of the Ludi 
tribe, who, according to the authors I have been quoting, and as all educat- 
ed Afghans themselves will affirm, was the first of the race of ‘Abd-ur-Ra- 
shid Patan that attained sovereign power. He is the founder of the 
Liidiah dynasty, but the thirtieth ruler of Dihli, counting from Kutb-ud- 
din, the Turkish slave of the Tajik Sultin Mou’izz-ud-din Muhammad, 
son of Gahdé-ud-din Sim Ghuri. 

From Isma’il, brother of Pranki and son of Siini, son of Ladi, sprung 
two sons, one of whom was named Str, who had four sons, from one of 
whom, Yunas by name, in the ninth generation, descended Farid, after- 


wards Sher Shah, who dethroned the second Mughul emperor Humayun, 


and was the first of the Sar division of the Ladi*tribe who attained sover- 


eignty ; sand Ahmad Khan, son of Saidd, afterwards Sultan Sikandar, his 


kinsman, was the last of the Afghan or Patan dynasty. The name Sar 
appears to have struck those who were in s¢arch of a mare’s-nest, and they 
at once jumped at the conclusion, that, as Sari was the name of one of the 
Tajik chiefs of Ghar, and Ghar lay near the tract then occupied by the 
one the Gharis must be Afghans or Patans and the Afghins Gharis, 
l so this error has been handed down from one writer to another 
we this present day. Although Firishtah falls into error in supposing 
Stiri and Sir to be the same name and to refer to the same person, he never 


: tarns Gharis and Turks into Afghéus or Patins.. 
Se ORB example more and I have done, At page 197, Vol. 2, Dow, 
= epi: § the reign of Ibrahim Sar, says: “In the mean time, Muhammad 
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(ste) of the Afghan family of Ghor, governor of Bengal, rebelled against 
Muhammad”. Here again we have his own ideas inserted, for Firishtah 
knew better than to utter such an absurdity. That author expresses 
himself in these words under the reign of Muhammad Shah, nicknamed 
Andhli, ‘the intellectually blind’, “ At this period, Muhammad Khan § 
Sar, ruler of Bangalah, having raised the standard of hostility,”’ &e. 
‘Dow turns the kings of Gujarat and the Bahri rulers of Ahmadnagar 
into Patans likewise. Under the reign of Salim Shah, he says, (Vol. 
2, p- 191) when mentioning his death: ‘‘ In the same year, Mahmud, f. 
the Patan king of Guzerat, [He was the descendant of a Tak RaAjpit | 
from near Thaénesar] and the Nizam of the Deccan, who was of the 
same nation, died.” Compare Briggs here also. Firishtah’s words are 
these: “In this very same year, Mahmdd Shah Gujarati, and Burhan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, likewise died.” This Burhin-ul-Mulk was the 
son of Ahniad Nizim Shah, the founder of the Bahri dynasty and of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, who was the son of a Brihman of Bijanagar 
who being taken captive in his childhood, was made a Musalman of, and ' 
brought up as one of the slaves of Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani.” 

The renowned Afghan chief and poet Khushhal Khan, of the Khatak 
tribe, mentions the two Afghan dynasties in one of his poems. See my 
‘ Poetry of the Afghans’, page 197,— 

; “'The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than those of the 
Mughuls ; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Buhldl and of Sher Shah, too, resoundeth in my ecars— 

Afghan emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well, 

For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely, 

That all their people were filled with admiration of them.” 
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On the Khyeng People of the Sandoway District, Arakan.— By Mason 
G. E, Frven, Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. 
(With two plates.) 
Pant I, 
Physical and Social Characteristics. 
Introductory. 
The great western mountain range of Burma is peopled by tribes under 
a great variety of names, of whom the Khyeng race is perhaps the moat 
extensively diffused. The geographical limits of the people are comprised 
within the 18th and 21st degrees of North latitude. The character of the 
region inhabited by the Northern Khyengs is described as rugged and inac- 
cessible, and their life a hard one; but the Khyengs here dwell on the 
fertile banks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty ; moreover, though) still retaining their individuality, they are gra- 
dually adopting the more civilized mannera and the mode of agriculture of 
the Arakanese, 
_ ‘The subjoined statement gives the Khyeng population in the districts 
of Arakan (Hill Tracts excepted) as it stood at the census of 1872, together 
with the number of villages and houses :-— 
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Ramree,....| 2,791] 2,481) 6,272) 3,014 1 
Sandoway,..| 1,396) 1,106) 2,502, 1,317 “7 
Total, .. 4,530. +5 





Physical Characteristics. 
Table A. exhibits the age, weight, height, and measurement in length 
and circumference of the limbs of twenty-five male and twenty-five female 


_ Khyengs of average size, ‘The weights are expressed in pounds avoirdupois ; 
the ‘measurements in English inches and tenths, Four —— the weight 
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of her clothing and ornaments, have been deducted from each woman's 
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In Table B. are given measurements of the head of the same persons 
in English inches and tenths taken by calipers, 


Tanne B. 
Head Measurements of the same Persons in English Inches and Tenthe 
taken by Calipers. 
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Column 1 — degrees the angle indicating the relation of the 
ear to the eyebrow. This angle is formed by a line parallel to the base of 
the brain with another line from the earhole to the superorbital ridge. 

Column 2 shows the long diameter of the head, the measurement being 
taken from immediately above the top of the nose to the small bony projec- 


tion at the back part of the head. 
Column 5 indicates the height of head measured from the earhole to 


about the centre of crown. 
Column 6 gives the breadth from immediately above the external open- 


ing of the ear. 
~ Column 7, the breadth from centre of parietal bones. 
Column 8, the breadth immediately above the temples. 
Column 9, the interzygomatic or facial breadth, 
tf In the male the greatest breadth of head is the parietal. The female 
. head is broadest just over the ear, As might be expected, there is no great 
- ipsa of Resi orm Sap, empl in, ot ax 
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Considering how strongly brachy-cephalie* the Burman head is, the 
dolichocephalism of the Khyeng head form, as shown here, is curious, In 
proportion to its length, the female head is both broader and higher than 
the head of the male. 

The prevailing complexion of the people corresponds with No. 28, and 
the colour of the eyes with No. 1, of Broca’s tableau, The colour of the hair 
is black, but among the women patches of reddish brown hair occur some- 
times, generally at the crown of the head. 


Individual and Family Life. 

Customs.—Under this head are included the usages observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

As regards the first, child-bearing is always assisted and by women. 
Deaths from child-birth are very rare. Labour is easy and seldom protract- 
ed, the woman generally goes to her work the following day. The infant is 
washed in clear rice water, 

Boy's names are monosyllabic, but the girls have the particle p@ or ma 
prefixed to theirs. The names are given either from a fanciful resemblance 
to some object, or with reference to circumstances occurring at the time of 
birth ; thus, if at the time of birth there occurred a great flood, a boy would 
be named H/ém, and a girl Pahklém, signifying “ great.” <A child is weaned 
between the ages of eighteen months or two years. Puberty takes place 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, at which period the disfiguring ope- 
ration of tattooing the girl’s face is usually performed. 


As regards marriage, When a young man wishes to court a girl, he 


visits her by appointment at night in her parents’ dwelling, taking with 
him some trifling present; if subsequently approved by the parents, he 
lives in the house. After some months, and indeed if poor, after the birth 
of one or two children, the ceremony of taking the girl to his house takes 
place amid much feasting and dancing. On reaching her new home, the 
priest performs the ceremony of introducing her to the protection of her 
husband's household god by winding a thread seven times round the girl's 


Ws 


times they inquire what the sufferer dreamed of the night previous ; if an 


© The terms brachy-cephalic and dolicho-cephalic are employed in this sense, wiz, 
: proportion of “80, or more, to 1°00, the head is: 





laced in th xy-cophulic category 
0 to 1°00, in the dolicho-cephalic, 
— — 
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has been the subject of the dream, a buffalo or hog would be sacrificed ; 
but if, as is commonly the case, the invalid bad dreamt of an ordinary 
occurrence, such as crossing the creek in a boat, the sacrifice of a dog would 
be ordered, in which case a raft composed of stems of the plantain tree 
would be constructed, and a dog killed and placed thereon with a small 
quantity of rice-beer. The raft is then pushed into the stream, every one 
present pelting it with stones; care is taken, however, that the dog is 
subsequently brought back to form materials for a repast. 

When death occurs in a family, the corpse is laid out in the house, a 
pig or other animal is killed, and great and prolonged feasting goes on. The 
day after the event, a dead fowl is tied to one of the big toes of the deceased, 
and an attendant priest thus apostrophizes the corpse—" Oh spirit! thou 
hast a long and wearisome journey before thee, so a hog has been killed 
upon whose spirit thou mayest ride, and the spirit of this dead fowl will so 
~ terrify the worm guarding the portals of paradise, that thou wilt find an 
easy entrance.” The corpse, followed by the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, is carried to the outskirts of the village and burnt. All wait un- 
til the burning is over; water is sprinkled on the ashes and bones of the 
skull, hands, and feet; about nine or ten in number, having been selected, 
are curried back to the village in a vessel and deposited in the shed erected 
for the feasting. After seven days have elapsed, more feasting takes place, 
and the bones are then finally conveyed for burial to some distant moun- 
tain, which is the ideal place of interment of the ashes of their ancestors. 
In cases of violent death, as for example by drowning, or from the attack 
of a wild beast, the corpse and all the relatives of the deceased are tabooed 
by the community untila buffalo or hog has been handed over to the 
headman for sacrifice and feasting; even then the body may not be taken 
into a house, nor is a dead fowl attached to the corpse. 

On all oceasions of marriages, deaths, and domestic entertainment, the 
company is divided into what are termed inside and outside feasters, in 
other words into hosts and guests; for example, at the entertainment after 
cremation the bones in a vessel are placed at one end of the shed surround- 
ed by pieces of pork and other greasy-looking dainties ; next are seated two 
priests, in front of whom is placed a pot of rice-beer, which has a cover 
perforated with three holes, one in the centre to admit of a slender piece 
of bamboo being placed upright, and one on each side to receive a reed 
passing into the beer, When a feast is held in a house, the reed towards 
the sleeping chamber is the inside reed through which the host and his 
relatives imbibe the beverage ; out-of-doors the inside is that on which the 
host and his people are sitting. After sucking, each person replenishes the 
vessel with water in proportion to the quantity of beer supposed to bave 
been taken out, 
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Pork is regarded the choicest food, and when the husband brings his 
wife into her new home, he provides that food for her and her family, while 
he and his relations eat fowls. At funeral repasts the relatives of the 
deceased eat pork, and the guests have fowl provided for them. ‘These 
points of etiquette are scrupulously observed, and breaches of them subject f 
the offender to fine. | 

Laws,—The average number of houses in a Khyeng village is fourteen, 
and in each of these little communities there is a head called Tayé or Nan- 
dayi. ‘The office passes from father to any son he considers best qualitied f 
for it ; in default of such a successor, the office may be held by the father’s 
brothers ; but it never passes out of the family ; when extinct, the village 
has to join another community, The Wandayi presides at all festivals, 
settles disputes, and acts as a priest in conjunction with the elders of the 
village. There is another person, however, who ranks higher than the 
individual just named, he is the Dek mo tayi, #. e. land-proprictor’s tayt. : 
Tradition says these men formerly received grants of land from the kings of " 
Arakan, and were invested with supreme authority over all offenders within 
the dimits of their respective grants ; they received a share in the produce 
of the soil, and enjoyed the taxes levied upon all tabooed persons. Though 
no longer enjoying these rights and privileges, they are held in much 
respect, Marriage is a contract dissoluble at the will of either party : no 
dowry is given. On the death of the parents, two-thirds of the property 
pass to the eldest son, the remainder is divided among the other sons ; 
women are deemed incapable of holding or transmitting property. Adop- 
tion is considered proper, even if there be children by, marriage. If a hus- 
band take an adulterer in the act, he claims a gong and buffalo from him ; 
he may also chastise his wife, but she is not divorced. Nor will a Khyeng 
divorce bis wife if she is barren; those that can afford it, sometimes under 
such circumstances, take a second wife. When a dispute has been settled, 
the reconciliation is effected in the following manner :—the parties and vw 
their witnesses assemble before the elders, and a cup of water is placed 
‘before them into which a spear, dagger, or celt, has been dipped, the dis- 
= - putants each take a sip of the water and agree to pay_a fine if they continue | 
ss the quarrel. Trial by water ordeal is practised ; the frerzon who keeps his — 
head Jongest under water is adjudged innocent. ‘The principal parties may — 
either perform the ordeal themselves or hire persons to do so, an 
Tie ‘Religious Rites and Ceremonies. —The religion of the Khyengs confines _ 










———_taclf almost exclusively to the propitiation of spirits by offerings and sacri- 
— "fiees. ‘Their prayers consist of lengthy invocations of protection for them- = 
Ss gelves and property, and propitiatory prayers to ward off sickness or other 
——enlamity. ‘The elders of the” communities act as priests, and direct and 
conduct stivals and acts of worship, On these occasions, hogs, buffa- 
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locs, dogs, and fowls, are sacrificed, and immense quantities of rice-beer 
consumed. The three principal festivals are Nando, Plaung-hio, and Konde, 

The Nando takes place in March or April, in front of the Nandayi's 
house who conducts it. Every one in the village contributes towards it, A 
hog, dog, two fowls, and three large pots of rice-beer are offered, and invo- 
cations for a favourable season and other blessings are mumbled by the 
priests to the spirits of the village. 

The Plaung-hio is a festival in honor of Jupiter Plavias, and should 
by rights be held annually just before the rains set in, but owing it is said 
to the expense attending it, it is only celebrated about once in every eight 
or ten years. At this feast buffaloes are sacrificed, oblong stones two or 
three feet long and five or six inches in diameter, procured from the creeks, 
are set up vertically at the lower end of the village, in number equal to the 
buffaloes to be sacrificed, ‘he animals are killed and their blood is poured 
over the stone. Any sufferer from sickness who can afford it, may olfer a 
sacrifice to this spirit, provided he has first obtained permission from the 
Dek mo tayi. ‘The use of the upright stone is curious, and seems to point 
to some connection with Phallus worship. Captain Latter already re- 

“marked (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1846), that the Khyoung-thas 
of the Koladyne river make offerings at stones which “are rough represen- 
tations of the Zingum and the Yoni.” 

The Konde is celebrated every year for three years, and after a lapse of 
three years is again celebrated annually for three years. Its object is to 
propitiate the Konde spirit and his brother and sister, in order to avert 
sickness and other calamity ; at this feast pigs are slaughtered. At the 
lower end of the village three miniature huts of bamboo are constructed side 

by side, and a small stone placed in each, together with portions of pork 
‘and some rice-beer, prayers are offered, and the proceedings terminate with 
much feasting. 

The above are the principal festivals or sacrifices, but there are many 
minor spirits to whom worship is paid as circumstances require, 

| Habitations and Domestic Life.—The houses of the Khyengs are con- 
2 structed of wooden posts which vary from 9 to 16 in number ; the walls 
a and floor are made of bamboo matting, and the roof is composed of grass or 
» leaves. The length of a house varies from 12 to 16 cubits, and it is about 8 
a to 12 eubits broad ; there are two apartments, the sleeping and the cooking, 
swith an open verandah in front of the latter ; the flooring is raised some 
ies 4g or & feet from the ground, and the swine and poultry are enclosed beneath 
— it. (Vide Plate VII.) On festive occasions the Khyengs eat hogs, dogs, 
ss and fowls, And use abundance of a fermented liquor made from rice, which 
| they call Fiz, All animals are eaten by them except the tiger, bear, and otter. 
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(Their clothesare woven and made at home, and the manufactures, though coarse 
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are durable and good. Indigo grown by themselves is the chief dye made use 
of. The male dress is a strip of blue cloth folded round the hips and passed 
» between the legs with an end hanging down before and behind, and by way 
of head covering a strip of cloth is wound round the head. The women 


wear a loose blouse reaching to the knee, very open at the bosom and back * 
of the neck, and furnished with slits at the sides for the arms ; beneath they = 
wear a short close petticoat. Work in the fields and hill-clearing, together — 

with basket-making, occupy the time of the men. ‘The boys look after the 

domestic animals, ‘The women are employed in spinning, weaving, and (2 
cooking; they also assist the men in the fields. The loom is an effective " 


but very primitive arrangement. The ends of the beam farthest from the 
weaver, around which the warp is wound, are fastened to two pegs driven 
in the ground ; the weaver seated on the ground has the near beam, round 
which the warp passes, resting on her lap, the ends of which, together with 
those of another beam which presses the upper warp threads on the lower, 
are fastened to the sides of a broad strip of hide against which she leans ; 8* 
transverse pieces of bamboo, turned by the hand, cause the warp-threads to 
rise and fall as required, and as the threads are opened the shuttle is thrown 
across ; on the reversal of the warp another opening is made, which is simi- 
larly crossed by the shuttle. : 
The Khyengs call themselves Hiou or Shou, and state that the Shin- > 
doos, Khumis, and Lungkhes, are members of the same race as themselves. 
They have a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sour- 
ces of the Kyendweng river, but they possess no written record of their 
descent; they are fond, however, of singing rude ballads, which portray the 
delights of their ancient country, a specimen of which is here given— 
1. ania la chan dona khoa,eeée 
2. htoan zi na baleng a hptian a, ee Se 
3. apdk a poichi a oft mlii a, ee Ge 
4. htoan zi na baleng a hpiiana,eeée © 
5. ané ye olo ve dimo e,eece 
6. sisho elo po e hnaung e, ee Ge , 








7. son shoe atoane ey ¢,eeée e 
8 Kanau o suam ei o htui yo, ee e. . 
Translation. 





1. To the upper (country of the) Kyendweng (river), a. 
2. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), a 
8. To the brick (walled) city of our forefathers, ‘ 

4. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 
a 5. Wyhieh are so charming (Jit, not a little charming), “ 






-~ 
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7. Let us haste with every speed, 
8. Oh my fairy-like young brother! 





PART If, 


Grammatical Notes on the Language. 

As the Khyeng or Hiow language does not possess a series of letters by 
which to express elementary sounds, the Roman alphabet will be used for 
that purpose, and so far as it is applicable to this language the admirable 
system of orthography adopted by Professor James Summers in his Hand- 
book of the Chinese Language will be followed. 


The system of orthography adopted. 
1, VOWELS, SIMPLE AND COMBINED. 


Form Value of each. Short value, 

@ fasi in police. bit, 

e¢ €asa in fame; &@ in fahig (Germ.); é in méme 

(F'r.} bet, 

‘@ dasa in father. bite. 

@ aasa in organ, litt, 

o odaso in fo, not * 

é as 6 in Léwe (Germ.); or wu in saur (Fr.) 

“« Gast in rule. ball. 

d was u in lune (Fr.); din Miike (Germ.) eu in peutétre (Fr.) 
fe iéas te in pied (Fr.); yea (Eng.) yé in yesterday. 

ia iaas ia in lia, plia (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) yain Fankee. 

to id as io in million (Fr.). ya in yacht. 

tw ifiias ewin hew, yew, ge in guehhe (Germ.) 
ct as ¢i in sein (Germ,); te in pie (Eng.), or et in Aeight. 

at as ai in aisle, - . 

au as owin cow. 

ot as of in wolce. 

ut as wi in ruin, 

2. Tue Coxsowanrs, SINGLE AND COMBINED. 

b as in English. 

ch as chin hatch. 

d as in English; ¢ pronounced by bending the tongue as far back 

as possible. 

9 as g in good; never g as in gin, 

h as A in heart; before i and @ a strong aspirate, nearly sh. 

k as in Kings 
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Zasl in dine; Jas lrin wheelrim, 
masm in mine, 

nm as m in nine; ng as in anger, 
Pp as p in pine, 

roasr in run, * 
# as s in see, 

Shas sh in shine. 

Z as ¢ in ¢tiny. 

wastw im way, 

y as y in you, 

£ as z in English. 


Adopting Mr. Beames’ system of classification, the Khyeng language 
belongs to the Lohitic or Burmese class of the Turanian family. Its struc- 
ture is monosyllabic, consisting of roots or stem words which undergo no 
change except for the purposes of euphony. As the afformatives are for 
the most part words which have lost the power of separate existence, the 
language is in the agglutinated stage, It is very simple in construction 
and expression, but elaborate in its tones, 

One or two of the most marked ones are here indicated : 

The acute accent over a letter or syllable indicates a rising tone of the 
voice as when rafsed at the end of a question. 

The grave accent over a letter or syllable indicates a falling tone of the 
voice, 

The horizontal stroke above letters indicate an emphatic stress to be 
laid on the pronunciation of the syllable over which it appears. 

Final consonants are often mute, they are formed in the mouth but not 
always pronounced unless a vowel follows, In this sketch final consonants 
in italics should not be sounded. 

. On Nowns, 

Khyeng words of this class may be divided into :— 

1. Nouns Primitive, i. e. such as are monosyllables bearing their pri- 
initive signification. 

2. Nouns Derivative, i. ¢. such as are formed by the addition of some 
| native syllable, | 
— ——— Composite, i. ¢, such as are formed by the union of two dif- 
ferent roots. F 

Primitive Nouns or those which are monosyllabic, are such as the fol- 


lowing :— 








, 
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There are, however, few stem-words which are strictly monosyllabic, 
Most of them take adjuncts cither as prefixes or suffixes, or both, which Mr. 
Hodgson has termed ‘ differential servile particles’, and no doubt, as he justly 
remarks, “the basis of these languages is a small number of monosyllabic 
“roots bearing necessarily many senses ; hence to distinguish between those 
“ several senses is the chief function of the servile adjuncts of the roots.’’* 
Many of these serviles are inseparable, as for example ‘ka’ and ‘kh’ in kahni 
the sun, and khlo the moon ; others again are scissile in composition, as for 
example the prefix ma and suffix ht of makuht, the Aand, in ‘kie ku nil’, 
my thumb, 

Derivative nouns are such as are derived from verbal roots, whether 
living or obsolete, and which acquire the form of substantives by the addition 
of a formative prefix such as a or ma; ¢, g., 


ank a fragment from ak to breate. 
amilak a loving from milak to love (obsolete). 
maha « speaking from hau fo speak. 


Composite nouns are such as are compounded of two roots, the first of 
which may be said to stand in the genitive case. The members of the com- 
pound may either be two nouns, or two verbs, or a verb and noun combined ; 


©. Gos 


on duam lit. remaining place, a seat. 
ik duam lit. sleeping place, a bed. 
kho mix lit. foot's eye, the ankle. 
nago han lit, dragon's yatening,- a rainbow, 
mahau kho lit. speaking aperture the mouth, 


Diminutices are formed by affixing ‘so’, signifying liftle, to words, as 
khlaung so, @ lad. 
_ ‘The distinctions of number and gender are made ina similar way by 
affixes, 
= Or Nuspen. 


There are three numbers, the singular, dual, and plural. The noun or 
pronoun by itself indicates the singular. ‘The dual is expressed by the par- 
ticle ‘ hoi’, signifying a pair or couple. The plural is expressed by the fol- 
lowing particles all signifying many, hio, loi, tak, ni. Thus, when the sub- 
ject of conversation is understood, a Khyeng would say ‘ nahdi sit u’, the ¢wo 
are going, or without using the pronoun ‘sit i hoi’; but a Burman, having 
no dual, would under similar circumstances commit the solecism the two 


en at 


© Hodgson's ‘Mongolian Aginities of the Caucqsinns’ in Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1853, 
to 
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Or GENDER. 

Gender is marked by affixes indicating sex; thus, pahto male, and 
nghto female, are affixed to khlaung men, to express the gender. 

The general female affix is ‘ ni’, signifying fecundity, as & nu a hen. 

The male affix for birds, and also occasionally for fish, is ‘ hlui’, as 
i hlui a cock. 

The male affix for quadrupeds and reptiles seems to be ‘htsa’, as kie 
htsa a tiger ; hpo htsa a snake (male). 

The male affix for the dog kind is * han’, as ui han @ dag (male). 

The following are forms derived from the Burmese, e. g. woke-hpa a hog ; 
non hti a buffalo (male) ; mui bo an elephant (male). 


‘Ov Case. 


Those relations of words to each other which in inflected languages are 
termed Cases, are exhibited by the following particles affixed to the noun or 
pronoun— 


ku or gu of, the genitive particle. | 
a to or for, the dative particle. 
Agu Jrom, the ablative particle. 


The genitive particle is more frequently understood than expressed ; the 
Case is then indicated by the juxtaposition of the two substantives, the for- 
mer being understood to be in the genitive case, 


Ox Proxwouns. 


Personal Pronouns. The personal pronouns have two forms, (@) a se- 
parate, full; and (4) a contracted form.* In their contracted state they 
blend themselves alike with nouns and verbs. 

The nominative case of each personal pronoun in its full and contract- 
ed forms is here given in the three numbers : 


. wii | 
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When the sense is complete without it, the full form of the personal 
pronouns is often omitted. 

The contracted form of the second and third persons ia more frequently 
understood than expressed, as—pdn a dn hh h6i (they) tio dwell in a forest. 

The contracted form of the third personal ia often used as a nominative 
affix thus, anil ni apo ni naso yok hmu &zi kat & hoi, the parents wopt on 
seeing their child's corpse. 

Demonstrative pronouns are the following :— 












Sinceunan, Pucnman. 
ni This ni hoi Thete tice. ni hic These 
to to to 
: That hdi Thore tuo. ! hio Thoar 
: toni toni toni 





— — — — — — — — — — — —“* 


Ni his, and to oy ton that, with the dative affix, become ‘ nia’ here, and ‘ to a’ 
there; with the ablative particle igu, hence and thence, The more distant 
there is expressed by ‘ s6wa’ or * sobra’, 
"Relative Pronouns. Of these there are none in the language. Theidea = ~ 
of relation is periphrastically expressed by a verbal root with the genitive 
particle affixed coupled with the object; thus the man who runa would be 
‘son gu khlaung’, the running man. . 
Interrogatice Pronouns, These are* ani’ who, * ani ku’ whose, ‘ baung’ 
and ‘pi’, which, what. : 























| On ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are usually placed after the nouns they qualify. They do 
not alter their terminations to express either number, case, or gender ; indeed, 
many words have a substantive, adjective, or verbal, signification according 
to their position in the sentence. 
—* Phe Comparative degree is formed by the word ‘san’, great, placed 
belore the adjective, thus—abpoi good, san alipoi better. 
Phe word ‘lon’ more is used synonymously with the English word thaa ; 
- thus, toni lon a ni hboi moi u, this é& better than that, 
ss Phe Superlative degree is expressed by the word ‘ hék’ very, much ; thus, 
oe alhém hok kugm pihio moi u? how old is the eldest 7 
os — Or Numenans. 
Nlowing is the cardinal series of numbers adopted by the 
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1 hot 3 20) gol 

2 hni 21) goi ne puniliot 

3 htum 30 htum gip 

& mii °3L htum gip pumhot 

65 hngo 40 mili gip ‘ 

: —* apes mili sir pumbhot s 

pia hot 

$ ship 1OL pin lon ne pumhot 

9 go 121 pia goi ne pumhot i 
10. ha or hnga 1000 pia hnga. = 
11 ha ne pumhot 1001 pia hnga lon ne pamhot 


12) ha ne pubni 
The numerals 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, § S, 9, are borrowed from the Burmese ; ‘ goi' 
fiwenty is evidently a conrantion of the Chittagong ‘ kuri’; goi ne —— 
is fiwenty with one; htum gip, thirty; wli gip forty, up to ninety, signify 
three claps, four claps ef the hand, the word ‘ gip’ being a corruption of the J 
Burmese word ‘akhyet’, @ stroke or blow; pia lon ne pumblot ia one hundred 
more with one. 


The same peeuliarity in the use of numerals which characterizes the - 
Burmese and other Turanian tongues, exists in a modified form in Khyeng. _ 
When applied to mankind, the exponent particle * pum’ a body or thing 1s a 
usually prefixed, as ‘khlaung pup htum’ three men; andin reckoning of a . 
group of individuals or things, the computation proceeds thus * pumhot,’ 

‘pun bni’, ‘pun htum’, ‘pum mli &e. When the numerals are applied to 
individuals of the brute creation, they are preceded by ‘ zum’ for guadrupeds, 
‘and ‘ hték’ for fisk, each signifying a brute animal; and ‘yum’ a ereeper 
for reptiles. But these particles are rarely used.* 


Ox VERBS. * 


Most verbs in Khyeng are formed from the abstract root by the —— 
tion of certain prefixes and affixes. Lo 
In the Indicative mood the verb is in its simplest state, ee Ss M 
with any other to modify its opération. — — 
There are three tenses, the Present, Past, and Future; the affixes to + * 
denote these are for the Present ‘u’ ; the Past ‘ niu’, or more commonly with —* * 
— the auxiliary ‘bri’, as * bri niu’; the Future ‘ el’, ‘which —— 
—— tami to wish. = — 
ral ‘take sas ay relix the ‘con —— “ee ae 
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The letter m frequently precedes verbal roots whose initial letters are 
k, 9, t, d, ch, z; and the letter m those roots which commence with p or b. 

Roots ending i in ‘auk’ sometimes for the sake of cuphony change the 
*auk’ into ‘o', as—* kie ka klauk uw’ J am falling ; ‘ayat klo ul’ he is falling. 

The fisllvwing will serve as a model for the variations a Khyeng verb 










undergoes. 
‘ Pek’, to give. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, 
« 1. kie kapek u I give. 
2. naun napek u ‘Thou givest. 
ty 3. «yal napek u He gives. 
Dual. | 
1. kie hni mapek u We two give. 
2. naun hni mapek u Ss 
nahoi napek u Ye two give. 
S. ayat hni mapek u They t ‘ 
nahoi napek u sf ** * 
Plural. 
—* 1. kie me mapek u We give. 
2. naun me mapek u 2 
“a nahio napek u } Ye give. 
; 3. ayati mapek u — 
— yati hio napek u } — 
— 
Yt ae Past Tense. 
— Singular. 

) 1. kic kapes niu I gave. 

- Set . 2. naun napek niu Thou gavest, 
— 3. ayat napex niu He gave. 
an F In the same manner through the dual and plural numbers, 

5 Nee Forone Tess. 
eee Singular. . 
eee er 1, hie kepek ei I shall give. 
—— 2. naun napek ei Thou shalt give. 
bt 3. nyat napek ei He shall give. 





An #0 on ee the dual and plural numbers, 3 
e af form * denoted A the — and dative — J 
root 4, * 
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As in most other uninflected languages, the Imperative mood is confin. 
ed to the second person. It is indicated by the particle ‘e° affixed to the 
root, thus ‘ pek e' give thow; ‘sit & go thou. 

The Infinitive mood, as in Burmese, is generally expressed by the 
future tense, thus—‘kie ayat a sit ei ka hau niu’ Z told him to go. 

There are certain roots which are constantly used as auxiliaries. They 
assist in forming the various parts of the verb with which they are conjoin- 
ed. Nearly all of them are reots which have lost the power of a separate 
existence, 


The most common of these auxiliaries are— 
First. Those which perfect the notion of the primitive — 
(a) bri (to finish) 
tua zei bri niu, the work is now finished, 
(4) mak (to complete) 
ui naé mak niu, the dog ate it up. 
Secondly. ‘Those which denote power, obligation, &c. 
(a) kho (to be able, can) 
kie kasi¢ kho u J can go. 
(6) hpa Gawful, right) 
sit hpa u (you) should go (lit, it is proper to go) 
(¢) la (to get, obtain) 
boyé pihio mbek lei m6 low much shall (1) give (you) Sir? 
_ DLhirdly. Those which denote desire, cffort, risk, &e. 
(a) woi (to wish) 
kie kasit woi u Z want to go. 
(2) sok (to try) 
pliso kie ka ik soku J will try and sleep a little, 
(c) daé (to dare) 
naun nesif datu mo will you dare to go? 
(d) bo (to return) 
hét 4 lo bo e come again to-morrow, 

There are two auxiliary roots whose application is not fully understood. 
They are ‘ ey’ and ‘ nauk’ (in composition the latter is frequently changed 
into fno’). One of their functions would seem to be to give a verbal sig rs 
fication to words borrowed from the Burmese or other language. Their use _ 
G 


lustrated by examples. 
ated kie kamlak nauk uJ love. 





sif nauk u he goes ¢ 


rer FF, 








a4 te use of to ) supply | hs, —— 
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Here ‘ k6i* and ‘shang’ are evidently corruptions of the Burmese words ‘ kyo” 
and ‘htéu’, 

The root ‘ey’ affixed to the root ‘sun’ (to bear, suffer) helps to form the 
passive voice, thus ‘ kie tuk ka sun ey u’ Lam killed; * kie deng kasun ey a” 
Lam beaten, but it is rarely used, 

There appear to be only three substantive verbs, namely, ‘ moi’ fo bey 
oxtad ; * shi’ to be true; and ‘ ti’ fo be, thus: 

kie nam zam kamoi u, Z am the village elder, 
shi ba, i¢ ts, yee. | 
pikha ti u, what is it? 

The Tnterrogative particle is ‘mo’, added at the end of a sentenée, a3,— 
*Naun a shami méi i md’ have you children? If there is any other word 
in the sentence implying interrogation, it is frequently omitted, as ‘ naun 
ani i’ who are you ? 

The suppositional particles ‘a’, ‘na’, or ‘ dina’, implying if, are affixed 
to the verbal root, which drops the prefixed contracted pronoun, as, ‘ kie zeit 
kho na kazei ei’ J will do it if I ean. 

The negative verb does not take the prefixed contracted pronouns, To 
express simple negation, (1) the letters n, m, or mb, may be prefixed either 
to the verbal root, to the particles of tense, or to both; (2) the hard 
initial consonant of a root, such as k, t, p, ands, is changed into its corre- 
sponding soft consonant g, d, b, and z; (3) the root often requrics the sub- 
stantive verb as an auxiliary. 


shi ba it es, nshi nu i ie not. 

sif hpa u (you) may go. zit hpa mbu (you) may not go. 
kie kapek u J give, kie mbek shi nu J am not giving. 
kang i mé és he well ? ngang nu (he) is not well. 

kie ka klauk u J am falling. kie nglo nu J am not falling. 

ya kdi no i mé is she pretty ? goi no nu (she) is not pretty. 


Prohibition may be expresmed either by the particle ‘fin’ or *n’ imme- 
diately after the root, as ‘sit ¢' go (thou), ‘lo e° come (thou), ‘ zit in e' go 
(thon) not, ‘lo ne’ come (thou) not; or by the particle ‘ti’ immediately 


after the root and its auxiliaries as— zit la shi di’ (you) must not go; * hot 


a lo ei ti’ come not to-morrow, 


Apvanns appear to be used indiscriminately in composition, 
ge being poor in conjunctions, participles are largely made 
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The construction of the language is simple and inartificip). In a sen- 
tence the nominative usually comes first, the object next, the verb last. 
The language is remarkable for its three numbers and its system of prelixed 
pronouns, It is probalile that both these peculiarities exist in the Mhumi and 
Kyo, and possibly may be discovered in the other hill tongues of Northern ‘ 
Arakan, In his sketch of the Khumis and Kyos,* Capt. Latter speaks of 
the exponent particles (termed by him anmeral generie affizes) as being 
entirely wanting, though he suspected a better acquaintance with those 
dialects would reveal them. Colloquially a Khyeng rarely uses them, and f 
as he possesses a dual number, one is at first led to imagine that his lan- 
guage does not possess them; possibly a latent dual together with a like 
infrequent use of those particles by the Khumis and Kyos may have led 
Capt. Latter to imagine they were wanting in those languages. Again, he 
says the Khumis form their future by “ the addition of the affix ‘nak’, which, 
when the roots end with a mute consonant often has the euphonic vocal ‘ gi’ 
intervening: ‘ Kai tehek gi nik’ go or will go.’ As regards the Kyos, he 


~ 
says,—"“ Kais the nominative affix, chiefly used with the noun in construction 
with a verb in the present tense. In which case the verb dispenses with its 
own affix of time.” The vocal ‘ gi’ in the one case and the nominative affix 
* ka’ in the other, seem to indicate the existence of a similar system of pre- “ 
fixed contracted pronouns in those tongues. ; J 


A fable well known to Burmese scholars rendered into Khyeng and a . 
_ Series of short sententes are appended in the hope that they will afford an — 
insight into the grammatical structare of the language. ; 
Fable of the two wild dogs and the tiger. 
Tn the olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and after a while had 
‘ three young ones, a male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, and 
on dividing (their property) each took one of the females. The male which 
. remained, the mother claimed saying, -* He is my share, I have borne him 
about with me, with great suffering, therefore 1 ought to have him.’ The 
— father said, “I being the husband and lord over my wife, ought to have ani 
him.” Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their _ — 
ease decided), On arriving there, the tiger said,“ So youare come to me, are | 
* you!” and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to 
* ‘the mother, he cut the remaining male down the middle, and gave half to< ae 
seach of them. The parents looking on the dead body of their young OND; 5 
lamented bitterly and said, “ My lord tiger, you have indeed made a divi- 
sion, bat not thus cruelly, alas, ought you to have done it!” Then they 
_ threw down the dead body of their young one before the tiger, and y ent 
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In Khyeng. 

Yokha, pom ui zun hni pon a on i hadi, kla Agu pom ui han zun hot 
pom ui nai zun hni atauk ey u; nawo nahau ey nuiifigd, pom ui nii zun hbni 
pumhot zun hot hpé ey i héi. Pom uihan zun hot kiuin dich, anii na-kie 
hdlai ka khon u kie dén ka buan ey ei ashing ey u; apo ng-kie kapaya ka- 
bot bo kie din kabuan ey ei ashing ey u. Nawo nahau nii Agu akié tayi 
on dugn a sit 0 hdéi, hpo agi, gakié tayi ng-kie on dvan a nahpo G! to aso 
zun hni, anũ a pumhot—apo a pumhét—pek bri igi, pom ui han so zun 
hot kiufin igh amliing akhon ughpe u. Anii ng apo na naso yok hmu azh 
kat 0 héi, akié tayio! nikha nasei ei nshang ey nu ; naso yok akié hmon 
gon a tong u bo & hdi. 


SENTENCES. 
English. Khyeng. 
Come here. ni a lo e. 
Sit down. nakho on e, 
Are you well? makang ba mé? 
IT am well. kakang ba. 
What is the matter ? pikha ti ii? 
There is nothing the matter. _ pikha ba ndi nu. 
What do you want ? naun baung alii ey md ? 
IT want nothing. kie baung ba lu ey nu. 
Why have you come ? kha ti nalo a? 
The master called. aboi mawui u. 
_ Are you hungry ? bii andu ey mo? 
Will you eat cooked rice ? bii na é ei mé? 
Are you thirsty ? tui nahei (or naha) ey md? - 
Will you drink rice-beer ? naun yii naok ei md? 
I will try a little. pleso (pron, pliso) kaok sok ei. 
Who are you ? naun ani 4 ? 
I am the village elder. kie nam zim moi u. 
Of what race is he? ya baung miu ij ? 
He is a Khyeng. ahiou (or ahiu) miu u. 
How does he live ? (what work) baung baung zei 0 ? 
He plants tobacco and chillies, and mékbii naling u, hémak naling u, 
sows cotton and sesamum., hpoi nahpo u, ashi nahpo u, 
Do you “understand ? naun nayauk sik ba mé? 
I do not understand. kie yu si nu. 
When will he come ? baung kho& lo ei mé ? 
He will come now. tua lo ei. 
‘Where are you going ? bidin a sif yu? 


Sia eka 2 Se Pe TON to hon nit kie ka sif nauk ei, 








53 
English: 
How many houses are in your vil- 
lage ? 
There are twelve houses, 
n Are all the women’s faces tattooed 


in your village ? 
They are all tattooed, 
What doves Pamblaung say ? 
*I am beautiful’, she says. 


Ts she beautiful ? 

She is not beautiful. 

How old are you? 

I am thirty. 

How old is your wife ? 

She is twenty-five. 

How many children have you? 

T have four, one boy and three girls, 


How old is the eldest ? 

The eldest is seven. 

Is the youngest at the breast ? 

Yes, it is, 

Has it cut all its teeth ? 

Not yet cut. 

Iam going. Go not. 

1 cannot come. 

— I dare not go. 

You must not go. 

7 You ought not to go. 

Go before he comes. 

If you find it, bring it. 

If you wish to go, go. 

Af you pull the cat’s tail, she will 
| 1 you, 

If you go there, you will be struck, 

Twill do ‘it, if 1 can. 

Yq — 
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Khyeng. 


nan & iam pihid moi a? 

hnga iam nhi moi u, 

naun nan &hnato zei zei gmhaung 
mashuan i md ? 

201 zei mashuan u. 

Pamblaung baung nahau ey mé. 

Pamblaung na, kie ka kéi nauk u jaf 

unulk 1, 

ya kéi no u mé? 

goi no nu. 

naun kuam pi hio moi i mé? 

htum gip moi nin, 

paya kuam pi hio moi 1 m6? 

kapiya go kuam hngo. 

naun & shami moi mod ? 

pum mri mdi u, pato pu’hot, hnato 
pun htum, 

ahlém he& kuam pihié mdi i mé ? 

ahlém hé& kuam she. 

amlek hé& sui ok mdi i md? 

ii, mOi u. 

aho po mi a mé ? 

bo mak hon nu. 

kie ka sifyu. Zit an 6. 

kie nlo kho di nu. 

kie zif dit shi nu. 

zif la shi di, 

zif hpa mbm. 

nolo khlaung a sid e. 

naun khon dina lo bo e, 

sit woi da sit (d, euphonic), : R 

min zam hdmé honiik dina —— * 
ey Si. — 

naun sõohra sit ana adeng — ei. 

kie zei kho na, ka zei ei, A as 

kie fie klauku. gya oe u. 
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Einglish. Khyengq. 
I love him. kie aya kamlak nauk u. 
He loves me. kie namlak nauk u. 
I am pointing (with the finger), kie kachi u. - 
He is pointing. aya namanchi wu, 
What is he pointing at ? aya baung nachi u. 
Is the work finished ? nazei pri umd ? 
It is not finished. bri hon nu. 
Do you think it will rain ? yo oo ef nachigan u mé? 
I do not think it will rain. yo noo shinu kachian u. 
Is the village far? to nam hlé i m6? 
It is near, aseng wu, 
Who is coughing ? guku ani @? 
He is coughing (i. ¢., has a cough), yanku shi u. 
What did you beat him with ? naun aya baung ung deng u? 
“I struck him with a stick. htén bo nung kadeng u. 
Those men went with their botvs to to khlaung hio gli ung pom wok hoot 
shoot wild pig. ei sit u hid. . 
PART III. 


A Vocabulary in Khyeng and English. 

The vocables in this section of the Vocabulary may perhaps be grouped 
under the following heads :— 

(a.) The generic or cognate, such as are common to the majority of 
the hill tongues, as for instance; ‘kahni’ the sun; ‘ khlo’ the moon ; * kh’ 
air; ‘ui’ a dog. | 

(b.) The speeific or, perhaps more correctly, the dialectic, such as are 
peculiar to the Khyeng tongue: as for example ; ‘ bliim’ a Adll; * dek’ the 
earth; *kiau’ @ mountain. 

(c.) The foreign or such as are borrowed from other tongues, as for 
example‘ mlu’ a fown, from the Arakanese ‘ mro’; ‘anik’ Slack, from the 
Burmese ‘ anek’ ; ‘ sonai’ lime, from the Hinddstani ‘chand’. 

‘The origin of these latter is indicated by the capital letters A, B, or H, 
being prefixed to them. 





A. 
a, post pos., at, among, for, ‘in, to; 2, «uppositional affix, if; 3, 
dative particle. —* — * 
jig, post pos., from, in, ablative particle. 
<a, a tie hlai, a cock; — hiii khong u, the cock crows ; 
— nii, a hen, | 
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_aho, adj., dry. 


aki, m4 8 horn, as * non ki! 
A. sklam, » 





aak, v., to break ; — so, a bit, — 

abo, n., a mushroom. 

abok, adj. .» White. 

adon, n., a mat; — hio, v., to roll up a mat, 

ahi, 7., a yam. 

aham, 7., an otter. 

ahing, ”., a musquite, 

ghau, n., speech ; — pek, to abuse ; — yauk, to tell, relate. 
ahaung, n., liquid, juice. 

ahboi, ahpoi, adj., good, handsome. 

ahé, 2., an axe. 

ahd, n,, firewood. 

ahéng, adj., green, alive. 

ahlém, edj., great, large, big. 

ahling, #., a thorn. 

ahlo, adj., far. 

ahlok, n., heat; — soat, v., to perspire. 

ahling, adj., high, lofty, tall. 

ahmaung, adj., painted, ornamented ; — shuam, v., to tattoo. 
ahmii, #., a kite (bird). 

ahmuaf, n., the gall bladder ; with ‘ mé’, to blow the fire. 
ahmo, n., handy of the body, down ; 2, a feather. 

ahni or ahné, n., a wild dog. 

abnii, n., the last, the space behind a thing, 

ahom, w., a creck, 

along, adj., empty, deserted. 


ahta, adj., new. 

ahté, n., the fruit of a tree or plant. - 
ahti, m., blood ; — klong, n., a vein. 

ahto, adj., acid, sour. 

ahté, adj., angry. 

ahto, #., an arrow. 

ahtiii, adj., young, small. 

ahtuk, adj., deep as water. 

akhd, adj., bitter ; m., an aperture, hole. 


———— “buffalo's horn ; alto, am angle, c 
, advice, counsel ; = nelosure, fence. ** 
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akii, ., help, assistance ; 2, a spider, 
glak, n., liquor, spirit, arrack. 
alei, m., a field, : 
ali, #., a crossbow ; — wo, n., a quiver ; — nkli, v., to bend the 
bow in order to string it; — hpd, e., to draw up the string 
in order to let off the arrow. 
alom, #., a road. 
alon a, adv., moreover. 
alo, m., a forest clearing ; adj., like, similar, 
aliin, #., a stone ; exponent particle for round-like objects. 
am, n., a pot, utensil, 
amaung, 2., a dream. 
ambu ey, », to borrow. 
amé, n., the sky, clouds. 
amlak, obsolete n. ; — nauk, v., to love, to like. 
amlele, adj., small, young. 
amliing, #. the mind; 2, the middle; — ta, v., to like, to be 
pleased with; — — v., to — ; — hts, v., to be 
angry. 
amuam, adj., broken, fractured, lame. 
an, the negative and prohibitive particle, 
ana, if, the suppositional affix. 
anau, n., a younger brother, offspring. 
bé, n., a younger sister (pron. uabé.) 
andi, #., @ scorpion. 
andu ey, v., to be hungry. 
anduam, n., a resting, a place. 
ani, inferrogative pron., who, 
anik, adj., black. 
anku, 7., a cough. 
antedt, adj., tight. 
anté, v., to awake. 
aoi, — yellow. 
apio, n., a fly. 
apeam, adj., old. 
apoung, ., a wall; B. 
apok, m., a grandfather. 
apri, n., a bit, fragment, : 
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— v., to clasp, cling to. | 


asa, n., & Worm. 
 aseng, adj., near. 


ashe, m., a star. 


; ashing ey, vy, to be — — — * 
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B. asham, #., sound, noise. 
asheam, adj., red ; — so, n., an infant, (a northern expression). 
ashaung, adj., light. 
ashau, adj., long. > 
asho, n#flesh, meat. ; 
asi, m., an elder sister. x 


asiam, »., a knife; — lop or nho, a. the blade of a knife; — ho, 
n., the edge of a knife. 

B. aso, adj., wet. f 
asd, n., a child infant; a diminutive particle. 
asi, adj., short. 

B. asoung, #., rice; — shé, cleaned pounded rice; — dé, uncleaned 

rice. 
ata, m., an elder brother. 
aui, adj., stinking, rotten. 
aung 0, gi., a crow. . 
awa, n., light, dawn of day ; 2, a casting net. 
awoap, n., a species of leech. 
ayam, 7., night. ; 
ayat, ya, pron., full form of third personal pronoun he, she, it; plur., 
ayau, ady., wide. [ayati, yati, they. 
uyauk, n., a bag. 
ayi, adj., heavy. | 
ayei, adj., weary. oe 
ayong, adj., cold, 
ayok, n., a corpse, A 
B. 

ba, #., a kind of reed; 2, a euphonic affix. 
— leng, m., a kind of grass. 















e — oap, n., lemon or other fragrant grass. 5 
J ba, v., to put into the mouth (as food, &c.). aos 
⸗ hat baan, adv., where. = 


I baung, inferrog. pron., which, what. 
___— kho-it, adv., ab what time, when. — 
ba, adj., other, another. ae , : so 
mbing, v., to shut, close as an aperture or door. . 

a bliim, »., a hill, hillock ; — bé, a hill mushroom, Zs 
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bii, 2., cooked food, boiled rice; — am, a pot in which rice is 
cooked ; — am teap, the rice pot cover; — andu ey, v., to 
be hungry, 

buaf, buap, v., to cook. 

bugm, v., to get, obtain, 

buk bo, v., to push. 


Cc. 


chandon, a the Khyen dwen River. 

che pui, #., an associate, friend. 

chetong kuht, m., the left hand. 

chi or che, n,, the waist cloth worn by Khyeng males. 
sauk, v., to put on the waist cloth. 

chi, v., to point out, or at. 

chian, v., to think, suppose, be of opinion. 

chin ye, ”., marriage. 





D. 

daft, v., to dare, auxiliary affix (not used singly), 

dex, n., the earth, ground; — moan, v., to be possessed of the 
spirit of the earth ; — heam hot, v., to make a propitiatory 
offering to the earth spirit. 

nde, v., to be disgusted. 

de, #., a thatched roof, 

di, #., a kind of grass for thatching. 

dei shop, n.,a door ; — mbing, v., to shut (as a door) ; — hii, v., 
to open (as a door), 


din, euphonic affix, as ‘khoan din lo e’, come down. 


dina, suppositional affix, if, should. 

do, an extended line. Exponent particle for long things. 
ndo, v., to sting as a bee, or bite as a snake. 

doam, adj, idle, lazy, stupid. 

dong, v., to jump. 

din, adj., only. 

duat, v., to shampoo. 

nduam, »,, to rest, cease from motion. 

di, v., to’ die. 


‘to eat. 
sate wv of imperative mood, 
a: affie of future tense and of infinitive mood, 
B. ek, n., dung, ordure ; 2, v., to ease oneself. 


* auxiliary affix. 
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hiiing, Ves to be high, lofty 





[ No. 1, 


G. 
gan, v., to be strong, powerful, violent. 
ngan, v., to kick as an animal, as ‘no nama ngan wu’ the buffalo 
Dinke. 
gang nu, v., to be not well, sick. 
giék, m., a flash of lightning ; — kli, v., to flash 
— ho, n., a celt, ancient stone — 
ngon nu, v., to be busy, not at Icisure, as ‘ kie ngon nu’ I have no 
go, num. adj., nine, (leisure, 
gol, num, adj., twenty. 
gu, #., a thing, a unit ; genitive particle. 


ha, »., gold; — oi yum, a gold necklace ; 
ring ; — takli, a gold armlet. 

ha, also ngha, num. adj., ten. 

han, v., to yawn; 2, to be rough, bad as a road ; 3, mase. affix for 

hap, v., to be sharp as a knife, clever as a man. [ dogs. 

hbi, e. to catch, hold, as ‘ hbi dina lo e“ bring it. 

hbo, euphonic affix. 

heam, #., silver; — ha, silver and gold, wealth; — hot, v., to go 
with a propitiatory offering. 

hek, 7., a louse, 

hék, v., to lift or take out; 2, superlative affix, very, much. 

hi, v., to ask, to question. 

hio (or sho), 7., a coverlet, blanket ; — wo, v., to put on a cover- 
ing; — ankleit, v., to fold up a cove ring. 

hio (er sho), v., to roll up (as a mat or tobacco); 2, to be many ;_ 
3, a plural affix. 

hiuap, or shuap, v., to loosen, untie. 

hle, v., to buy. 

hlea&t, v., to joke, jest. 

hlém, v., to be great, large. 

hlo, ., a shield. 


as lightning ; 


— ku siap, a gold finger 


hloang, v., to expel, drive out. 


hlodk, v., to be hot. 


hii, wre ag — wipe. = 


f., 
J 








to oY 


B. 


homith, n., chillies. 
: homé, n., a tail ; a beard of grain. 
hon a, post pos., above, overhead ; con. yet, still. 


_ hpiiin, #., the —— worn by the — Women j; 


— 
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, — n., & Woman, 


hnauk, v., to bark (as a dog); 2, to wear (as a garment); 3, * 
put on (as a ring). 

hnavté, v., to hammer (as a nail or pec). 

hnaung, euphonic particle, please, 

hnga, also ha, num. adj., ten. 

ne pumbot, eleven, 

hngo, num. adj., five; 2, to be full, satisfied with food. . 

hngod, v., to growl as an animal. 

hogd, ., a fish ; hap, scales ; pwop, gills; hling, 
dorsal fin; pok hling, ventral fin; — hémé, tail; 

sa, dried fish; — zi nei, salted fish ; 
broiled fish. 

hni, num. ady., two. 

hni, ., a Khyeng woman's under-petticoat. 

hnio, v., to forget; — hté, n., a ntlon. 

hnoan, v., to smell. 

hno, or nho lop, a., a leaf. 























mono, 


 hno, v., fo be blunt, as a knife. 


hniik, v., to pull, drag, draw out. 

hd, v., to fan ; 2, to wipe. 

ho, v., to dry, set out to dry. 

hoan, v., to be young, budding, (obsolete). 

ni, #.,a virgin, maiden. 

hoap, v., to pull with violence. : 
hoat ey, v., to hinder, 

hoi, #., a mango. 

hdi, v., to be a pair or couple, dual affix. 





hok, eS to bark as a deer. 


hokka, n., the buttock. 
holai khon or khoam, v., to meet with suffering, to suffer. 


hot, v., to go, (obsolete) ; asan auxiliary it afien gives — to 
an. active root, 
hot, num. adj., one; hot a, to-morrow. 


hpa, v., to be lawful, right, an auxiliary verb not used singly. 4 
hpé, v., to allot, divide. 
hpean, v., to wear out or away, > 


hiv, v., to 





put on the 
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hpo, v., to arrive, 
hpo, v., to sow broad cast. 
hpo, #., a snake, serpent, 
hpoha, n., a» husband. 
hpo i, n., cotton; — yong, the cotton plant; — hté, the cot- 
ton pod; — nzi, cotton seed; — pé, dressed cotton; at 


— hdeun, a bundle of cotton thread; — hdeun shuan, to — 

dye cotton thread. - ‘ 
hpuan, adj., level. * 
hték, n., a brute animal ; caponent — for fish. 4 


hti or nhti, n n., iron, 

htin or htén, n., a tree; — haung, n, sap. 
hto, #., an arrow ; v., to change. 

htum, num. ady., three. 


hau, v., to speak, tall. 


I. 
iam, 7., a house, dwelling ; — sho, the verandah; — kadiit, the 
inner or sleeping apartment ; — go, the first or eooking-room, * 
ik, v., to sleep; — duam, ., a bed. 


E. 

ka, contracted form of first personal — 

— n., the mantis religiosa, 

kadiik, m., an inside part, a room. ' 

kahni, #., the sun, the sky, a day ; — klii, v., to set, as the sun; 
— sauk, v., to shine, as the sun, 

nkap, v., to hawk, clear the throat. * 

kat, v., to weep, cry. F 

khlo, »., the moon, lunar month ; — hté, to wax; B. — luam, | 
to wane ; — yoi, the halo — moon; — wa, to shine — 
asthe moon, m. moon shine; — sout, to rise; — plé, full 
moon. : 

khlaung, ”., aman, ————— ; — hap, a shrewd, sharp fellow ;—s0, 
a child, a youth; — hli, a braggart, béaster, liar; — gan, 
a strong powerful man, athlete; — gon, a lean mang; 
Or @ dileb sie (a= Sait nn eld: — 

khlaung a, gual. affix (with ‘n’ prefixed to verbal ce pase 

‘nlo khlaung a’ before coming. 

— — — an aperture, 
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khogm, also khon, v., to meet with find. 

khoan, v,, to descend, 

khoi, »., a honey-be¢; — nap, a ground bee; — hieng, a tree bee 
(living in the hole of tree) ; — hlém, a large kind of bee ; — sha, 
the nest including comb and honey; — ho, a small kind 
of bee; — haung, honey ; — kap, yellow wax; — hne, wax 
of a blackish colour. 

khoi, v., to ascend. 

khon, v., to sever, divide ; 2, to find. v 

khon or khun, »., the domestic or household spirit. 

swang ey, v., te introduce the bride to he? husband's 
household eirit. eo 

khong, v., to crow, as a cock. 

khuam, v., to fasten, to tie with a string. 

kian, #., a mountain. 

kie, pron., I; kie hni, we (dual); kie me, we (plural). 

kid, v., to fear. 

kling, v., to intend. > 

klauk, v., to fall (froma height). 

nkleit, v., to fold up or be folded up. 

kli, m., ai®, wind; — gan, a storm, hurricane. 

klo, or kloso, n., the spirit attached to a person from birth. 

klong, v., to feed, tend as creatures, 





klék soat, r., to perspire. | . 

kli, adj., young, budding. 

klii, v., to fall (from an erect posture) ; to slip, sink, set, as the sun. 
kluam, v., to enter, go into or under, to dive. - 


kluié, v., EINK 


nkliil, »., to fell, as timber. 
ko, v., to have fever. 
ki, ov” — ming, v., to groan, moan. 


ko ey, v., to coax, flatter. 
k6i, v., to ascend, i 
— nauk, v., to be becoming, beautiful. 


nkoi, v., to split, crack, be broken, 


kon, v., to have leisure. : 
kot, v., to go out shooting, to shoot. 


— 


L. 
, to get obtain ; 2, (aux. verb) must. 


la, v 
Wik, v v., to cratel or pav the earth, asa fowl or dog. 


— 
* 
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lit pang kuth, right hand. 
A. lei, v., to be brave, bold. 

ling, v., to set, plant out, 
B. lo, v., to come. 

loan, v., to dance. 


ma, the contracted form of the first personal pronoun in the dual 
and plural numbers, 
mahati kho, n., the mouth, 
mahling, ., the back ; — yo, the backbone, spine. 
mahliék kho, #., the throat. 
maho, #., a tooth. 
B.  mahno, v., the ear. 
mak, v., to complete, finish. 
makan, or — zim, n., the breast. , 
makho, n., the foot, leg ; — muam, adj., lame ; — poam, the sole 
of the foot; — nii, the big toe ; — lu,-the knee; — miA, the 
ankle ; — on, v., to sit down. 
makhii, #., tobacco ; — héng, a., green tobacco; — sa, 7., dried 
tobacco; — hio, a cigar: v., to roll tobacco; — ok, v., to 
smoke ; — lop, tobacco leaf; — kan, the midrib; — yong, 
the tobacco plant. 
makiam, ., the waist. 
makuf¢, n., the arm or hand; — nii, the thumb — mium, the 
first finger; — dandalan, the middle finger ; — mingo, the 
third or ring finger ; — so, the little finger ;— siap, a finger- 
ring ; — ndigm, the finger nail; — be, n., d finger breadth; 
2 — méng, v., to snap the fingers; — po, #., the palm of the 
—— hand; — kliin, a., the back of the hand; — piüm, a knuekle 
: or the wrist ; — hnuim, the fist. * 
malé bong, n., the tongue. 
malu, ., the head. 
e maliing, or mliing, ”., the mind, soul, heart. 
«mamlei, ., the navel; — yéi, #., the navel string. 
mando,n.,a sting. . 
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mashom, m., hair of the head, 

maung, v., to dream. 

mawuam, 7., the skin. 
B. mei nai, #., indigo. . 
B. mén, ., fire. = 
nshudim, a piece of fire stick or brand, 
nku, to smoke. 
B. — nshi, to set fire to. 
noo, to burn. 
B. -non, to warm oneself by the fire. 
B. — mpwa, to light or make a fire. 
B. — mhbuat, to blow a fire. 
ndo, to blaze up; a., a flame or blaze. 
méng, v., to make a noise, bellow, roar, low, or mew. 
B. mix, n., the eye, 
i — kbe, adj., blind. 
—— B. — ku, #., the eyebrow. 
sah B, — kuam, n., the eyelid ; 
* — kbok, n., the white of the eye. 

B. — knik, n,, the pupil. 
— kli, or — khaung, n., a tear. 
— kche pek, v., to wink, 
mim, or mimzam, #., a cat, 
milo, ., vegetable poison into which arrows are dipped. 
mri, num. adj., four. 
mlé-i, m., a boat. 


— a city. = 


a lord, master, owner, proprietor. 


mo a y interrogative particle ; 2, euphonic particle. 
mo n, v., to — hold ; — buagn, v., to have hold of; to 























hmo, the eyelashes. 
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nauk, awe. verb, not used singly. 
naun, pron,, thou ; naun-hni, ye (dual) ; naun me, ye (plural). 
B. ne, m., a day from sunrise to sunset; 2, conjunctive particle, with, 
and. 
B. nei, v., to knead, or press into (as salt into fish). 
ney, v., to twist, wring out (as clothes), - 
nguap, v., to watch, guard. 
ni, demon. pron., this; — khoi, adv., now, this time, 
— kha, ade., thus; — kha shi na, adv., therefore. 
— lon a, adv., also ; post pos., besides. 
B. nid, v., to attend to, listen, obey. 
nom, #., a buffalo, 
é, to offer to the buffalo spirit, (Zit. to eat buffalo). 
nii, v., to be abundant. 








O. 
o, v., to be dumb. 
o, adj., pleasant, charming ; vocative particle. 
oam, #., vegetables, pottage; — am, 2., the cooking vessel, and | 
— am teiip, 7., its cover. . P 
oap, v., to be fragrant, sweet smelling. ; 
on, v., to remain, rest; — duam, resting-place, seat. ; 
op, v., to cut as with a knife. : 
oyuam, 7., a necklace ; — mon, the beads of a necklace; — yo, 
the thread on which the beads are strung. | 
P. . 
pakri, 7., a green and gold bectle, a species of Bupréétis. 
pau, 2.,a word, speech ; —— hbo, v. to speak. 


. v., to cling, adhere to. 
: veyé, =, a wifo; —sBn, the wife first taken ; — di, the second 
wif 


q 
e. / 
yo, N., & bird ; — bii, a bird’s nest ; — hmo, a bird’s feather. 4 


be by 








p* 









sparks of fire ; 2, to steer as a boat. 
how much or many (pronounced 


* pshaw’). 
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po, v., to follow, accompany, as an auziliary sometimes makes active 
a neuter verb; also an euphonic affix. 
pom, m., a forest. 
poi chi, ., a kind of deer (?). 
B. pok,v,, to cut as teeth, to come out. 
pum, n., a body, unit, thing, exponent particle for mankind and 
things generally. 


B. sa, v., to be dried, as fish or grass. . 
sim, vt, to be great in years, old. 
sang, v., to be hard. 
sauk, v., to shine as the sun ; 2, to put on (as a man’s garment), 
suum or shom, v., the hair of the head. 
eaung, m., paddy ; — hop, the husk or hull of paddy; — homé, 
the beard of the grain ; — woap, to reap by merely cutting 
off the ear as is done by the hill people; — yang, to reup 
as is done in the plains. 
seizei, adj., all. 
ship, num. adj., eight, 
shamo, #., a priest, soothsayer. 
shami, — a little thing, a child, 
be B. shang ey, v., to be proper, fit. 
she, ., a leaf; 2, num. adj., seven; 3, adj., bad. 
. she, imperative of the above, as ‘on hnaung she’ let it remain. 
shé, z., a horse. 
* sheat, v., to count. 
shi, v., to be, to be true; as an auriliary it implies the quality, 
habit, or practice of any being or thing ; — ba, it is, yes; 
-nshi nu, it is not, no. 
sho, m., a cow. 
B. sho, v., to be thick ; * flesh, meat. 
shom, v., to take off (as a cooking pot off the fire). 
B. ——— to untie. 
* ? B.  shuang ey, v., to own. 
——— B. shui, v., to search, look for, 
rT -  shuma, v., to geld, castrate. 
_ sid, m., a finger ring. 
sigm, n., a knife. 
- sit, v., to go; — ey, v., to go; — nauk, to go courting. 
0, v., to — 


— 8 
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s0a/, w., to issue, go out; 2, to look, look at, behold; 3, to cut as 
with a knife, 

nsol, v., to kick (as a man), 

sok, v., to make trial of (an auxiliary, not used singly). 

s0 or su, v., to dig. 

son, v., to run, flee, escape ; 2, to taste ae, 0" auxiliary signifying -~ 
completion. 

H. sonai, w., sand, lime. 
son bilan, 7,, a young unmarried man. 
suam, #., a kind of fairy. 





S sui, n., the breast ; milk ; — mong, the nipple.. * 
B. swang ey, to cause to enter, introduce. + 
pi I 
B. tai, m., a hut. a 
tamuap, n., ashes. 
tanhup, #., to-day, e 
tau, adj., large, fine, big, superior. 
tauam, #., a gourd; — yum, #., the same; — té, #., a species 
of gourd, 
tauk ey, to be born (applied chiefly to animals). 
te, to commission, order. 
nteding, to be raw, uncooked. 
tedp, m., a lid, cover. 
* nteit, to be tight, close fitting. 
ti, to be, as ‘ kha ti u’ what is it? 
ti or di, neg. particle, as* hbau ei di’ be silent. = ‘ 
- to, dem. pron., that (pronounced sometimes ‘ ti’) ; v., to whet. | 
ntd, to be awake. 
7 _ mnté hbo, to awaken. , 
tel or doi, m., an egg. * an 
tdlei, n., medicine. 5 
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tu-a, adj7., now, 

toam, v., to follow, pursue, accompany ; — buan, »., to cateh, as 
‘toan ei: kabuan niu’ I have caught him. 

tuat u, v., to hide, conceal. 

tui, #., water; — li, m., a lake, pond; — htik, deep water: 
— plo, shallow water ; —hlok, v., to bathe ; ., hot spring ; 
— miauk,drinking cup ; — dzii, water-pot ; — sauk, bamboo 
for holding water ; — kluam, v., todive ; — hai or hei ey, v., 
to be thirsty ; — kium, n., a well; — nhiif, v., to draw water. 


U. 
uat nauk, v., to think. 
uat, or uap, n., a brick. 
ui, m., a dog; — han, #., a male dog; — han bo, #., an old male 
dog, a term of abuse ; — yo, n.,a mad dog ; — nu, #., a bitch, 
ung, post. pos., with, by means of. 


W. 
wi, v., to be light, as ‘ khlo wa’ moon-light. 
wo, 72., a basket. 
wo, v., to quarrel. 2, to throw, fling ; — hau, v., to wrangle. 
woap, v., to reap; see ‘saung’, 
woi, aux. verb, to wish, desire. 
wok, 2., a pig, hog; — nii, ”. a sow. 
wok, v., to crawl, creep. 
wi i, on ‘ woi,’ v., to call. 
X. 
— third person, he, she, it ; — héi, the same, dual, they two ; 
yati, they ; — hio, they, 


yam, #., night. 
yam yam, adv., quickly, 


yand a, yesterday. ~ 
yang, v., to reap. 


yau, v., to be broad. 


yauk, v., to hear; —— sik, v. to understand, comprehend, 
yu si n, neg. verb, ‘kie yu si nu’, I do not understand. 
ye, v., to sell. 

yei v., to be fatigued from exertion. 


. =m 


yei shan, v. to invoke a spirit. 


yo, n., rain; - w= 0, V. to rain ; —— tui, n., rain-water, 


yoan, Py to float. 
soon ty — (she thau kha Burm.). 
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yo, n.,a bamboo ; 2, a hone ; — yong,n., the same ; — hneir, n., a 
bamboo for holding water (a northern word) ; — ntang, #., a 
species of white bamboo ; — nzing, n., a species of bamboo; 
— hni, »., the same. 

yo, »., a funeral 

P yoi, n., a string of cord, * 

yong, #., a monkey, 

yong ey, v., to be cold. 

yum, #., a creeper ; exponent particle for reptiles. 

yu, #., rice beer, 





Z. 
zei, v., to work ; za, in northern Khyeng. 7 
nzian, v., to be clear as water, 
nzo, v., to ache, : 
n’zoat ey, v., to chew. : _ 
zum, #,, a brute animal, exponent particle for quadrupeds, - 


nzum, v., to mark ; recollect, remember. 
nziin, v., to be stiff, cramped ; — auk, v., the same. 


A Vocabulary in English and EKhyeng. 
Opposite some of the words in this section appear voeables with a capi- 
tal N prefixed to them. They are taken “from a man belonging to the - 
Northern tribes ”, and form part of the vocabularies of languages spoken by 
tribes in Arakan, furnished to Mr, Hodgson by Capt. (now Sir) A. Phayre, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1853. 


Subjoined is the system of orthography adopted for thems 
in America, 
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A. 


abandon, wv., tong u. 

abhor, andey u, 

abide, on u. 

able to be, kho u, 

abode, 7., on dugm. 

above, post pos., hon a. 

absent to be, moi nu. 

abundance, #., anii. 

abuse, v., mong shé ahau pek u, 

ache, &., anzo o/ manzo u. 

acid to be, v. ahto u. 

adorn, v., hom bon u. (kie ka hom 
bon u.) 

advice, ”., aklam. 

aforetime, adp., yolkha. 

afraid to be, v., akié u. 

agrecable to be, v., o u. 

aim, v., anzun u, 

air, #., kli. WN. kli. 

alive, adj., ahéng. 

all, adj,, sGizéi; kho kho. 

allot, hpé u. 

also, adv., ni lon a. 

ankle, #., kho-amik. 

animal, #., zum; htés; yun, 

another, adj., be. 

ant, ., mring, mling. N. thing- 

arm, #., maku/eé, 

arrive, hpo u. 

arrow, m., abto, N. thwd. 

ascend, kdi a, 

ashes, m., tamuap, 

ask, v. hi u. 

assistance, #., alcii. 

at, among, post. pos., a. 


[ ka. 


N. ada-ma- 


- awake, v., anto u. 


axe, #., ahé, 


B. 
bachelor, #., son biiin. 
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back, m., mahiling. 

bad, adj,, shé, hboi nu. 

bag, ., ayauk. 

bamboo, n., yo. 

basket, m,, wo. 

bathe, v., tui hlok u.. 

be, v., moi u; shi u; ti u. 

bear, v., sun eyu. 

beard, #., mankho hmo., 

beat, v., adeng u. 

beautiful to be, kdi nauk u. 
beautiful, ya kdi no 4. 

become, vide be. 

bed, #., i duam. 

bee, n., khoi. 

beetle, n.,(the green and gold) pakri. 

before, prep., khlaung a; following 
negative verbal root, thus ‘ nlo 
khlaung a’, before coming. 

beg, v., hi u. 

behold, wv., soat u. 

bellow, v., méng u. 

below, post. pos., ak or ago (Burm.). 
N. dékan, 

besides, vide also. 

better, adj., san ahboi. 

big, adj., ahlém. 

bind, v., khuam u, 

bird, n., payo. N. han, 

bit, m., anak so. 

bite, v., #0 u. 

bitter, adj, akhd, WN. khau. 

black, adj., anik (Burm.). N. 

bladder, ”., mapium dui iam. 

blade (of a knife) n., asia i lop. 

blaze, v., méndo u, 

blind, ady., milkbé, 

blood, m., ahti. N. ka-thi. 

boat, m., mlo i, N. loung. 

body, #., pum, mapum, — 

bone, m., yo. N, kayok, 

borrow, r., ambu ey u. 


N. po-ya. 


She is 


kfin. 
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bow (crossbow), ali. 

brace, n., abdi, 

brag, v., bli or hie u. 

brave, adj., lei. 

break, v., ankdi u. 

breast, m., sui (woman’s), makan. 

brick, m., oat. 

bring, v., hbi dina lo u, 

broad, adj., ayau., 

broil, v., md mgé u (mon kag u, I 
MET, 

brother, ata (elder) ; anau (younger), 

buffalo, #.,ném. N. nau. 

burn, v,, min oo u. 

(as a corpse) anklu u. Kanklu 
mak nul, J have burnt him, 

busy, v.,ngon nu; kie-ngon nu, I 
have no leisure. 

buy, v., hile. 

by, by means of, post pos., ung. 


C. 
calf (of leg), mandugm. 
call, v., woi or wii u. 
can, v., kho u. 
cast, v., WO UL 
cat, 2., min, mimzam. WN. min. 
catch, v., mofin u. Mowin ci kabuan 
niu, J have caught (him). 
chest (of the body), makan, megkan- 
gam, 
* chew, v., nzoat ey u. 
child, ‘Te, BO, shami. — 
chin, ., mankho. 
cigar, m., makbii hio, 
_ city, #., molii. 
— —— ensign (as water). 
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come, v., lo-u. N. lo. 
back, v., lo-bo. 
down, v. khoan dina lo. 
— lp), U., khéi dina lo. 
out, v., soar. 
companion, che pui, ov shami pu. 
comprehend, see understand, : 
conceal, v., tualt u. 
cook, v., buat u. 
cord, m., ydl. * 
corner, angle, n., aki, 
corpse, m,, ayo, 
cotton, n., hpo i. 
cough, v., ankuu; thus, yanku shi 
u, he is coughing. 
count, w., shedif u. . 
country, m., khoa. 
couple, m., ahdi, 
coverlet, n., hio (sho, nearly). 
cow, #., sho. N. sharh. 
creck, n., ahom. 
creep, v., WOE u. 
crossbow, #., ali. Ali kankli ei, Z 
will bend the bow (in order to 
string it), 














crow, %., Aung Oo, N. ang-au. ss —— 
cry, v., kat u. P . > 
cut, v., soa¢ u, a 
dance, v., loan u. 





dare, v., dat, only used an auxiliary, - 
dawn, a awa. 

deep, adj., ahtié, ve 
descend, v., kho an u, ._ Sa 


= 

7 

os ~ 
@ 













egg, #., & toi. 
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down, #., (soft hair or feathers) hmo. 
drag, v., nhiik u. 

draw, v., the same. 

dream, v., Maung u. 

drink, v.,ok u. N. u-6. 

dry, adj., as flesh or fruit, sa. 

dung, #., ek. 

dwell, v., on u. 

dye, v., shuan u, 


E. 
ear, m., manho. N. ka=nhau, 
earth, #., dek. N. det, 
ease oneself, v., ek u. 
eat, v., & N. é, 
N. to-i. 
elephant, m., mui, N. mwi. 
enter, v., Wang u. 
escape, v., s0an u. 
exchange, v., hto u, 
eye, n., mik, N. mi-t-i, 
eyebrow, »., mik ku. 
eyelid, #,, mik kuam. 
eyelashes, m,, mik kuam hmo. 
eight, ship. N. sat. 


= F. 

fall, w., klii u. 

fan, v., hd u. 

far, adv, and adj., hlo, N. tsi-a al- 
hau a me, dit. is it far there P 

father, n., apo; bo. N. pau. 

fear, Pry kié u; kie ngié nu, J am not 


feather, * hmo. 
female, #., nhato (woman) ; nii, female 
particle, 


fever, 7., ko. 


field, ey alei. 





find, Dy khoam u, 


) * — (s —— 
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first, adj., ayiing. 

fish, m., hngo. N. ngau, 

five, m., hngo. N, nghau, 

fit, adj., hpa (not used singly). 

flame, m., méndo. 

flesh, m., sho, 

fling, v., wo; tong hot u, 

flower, ., (lit. orchid) popé. N. pa- 
pa. 

fly, v. peiu.. <A fly, #., apio. 

follow, v., toan u. 

food, n., bii. 

foot, #., makho. 

forest, m., pom. 


N. ka-ko. 


forty, mli gip. WN. lhi gip. 


forsake, v., tong u. 

fowl, 7., a. 

from, post. pos.,igu. N. 1a, 
fruit, #., ahté. 

funeral, #., yo. 

four, num. adj.,mli. WN. thi. 


G. 
get, v., buanu; la (aux. verb) must. 
give, v., peku, WN, pe-ge. 
go, v., sif; hot (obsolete). N. tsit. 
go down, v., (descend) khoan u. 
gold, ., ha. 
good, adj., ahpoi, ahboi. WN. be. 
gourd, m., tauam; tauam yum. 
grandfather, n., apok. 
great, adj.,ahlém. WN, len, 
green, adj., ahéng. N. nau, 
grind, v., klud/ u, 
groan, v., kd u. 
growl, v., hngd u. 


H. 
hair, »., shom. N. la-sim, 
hair (down), m., hmo. 


hand, n., makuhé. N. kath. 
handsome, adj., ahpoi, 


= tall ee a ee |! Aa 
‘ > ie a 
s A *2 
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hard, ad)., asang, 
hawk, clear the throat, v., ankap u. 
head, »., mala. N. hi. 
he, pron., ayaf, yat. N. ni (comp. 
this). 
hear, v., yauk u. N. ka-yauk. 
heart, »., mliing or maliing, 
heavy, adj., ayi. 
help, v., akii u. 
hen, »., & nii. 
henee, adv., ni ign. 
here, adv., nia. N. ni-am. 
high, adj., abliing. 
hill, m., bliim. 
hinder, v., hoat ey u. 
hive, n., khoi sha, 
hog, n., wOk pa. N. weuk., 
hold, v., hbi, toam buam u. 
honey, »., khoi baung. 
horn, n., aki. WN. a-kyi. 
horse, n., hé. N. she, 
hot, adj., ahldk. N. kho-leik. 
house, m., iam. N. im. 
how, adv., pikha. N. ibau. 
how much or many, pihio. N. hyau- 
* 
howl, v., méng u. 
hundred, num. adj., pia hot. N. ae 
t 
hungry, to be, bii anduey u; hun- 
ger, n., N. bu-lan-a-du-i. 
husband, #., bpd ha, 
hut, #., tai. 


J. 
jest, v. hledit u. 
juice, n., ghoung. 


K. 
kick, v., ngan u. No namangan u, 
the buffalo kicks ; nsol, v., to kick, 
as a man. 
kill, v., tik u. N. tie, 
kindle (a fire), v. md mpwa u. 
knead, v., nei u. 
kite, #., ambi. 
knife, m,., asiam. 
know, v., yauk sik au; mhat, 
knuckle, #., maku/? piam. 





L, 
lame, adj., amuim, 
large, adj., ahlém, 
last, #., anhii, =~ 
laugh, v., anwiu. WN, a-nwi, 
lawful, adj., hpa (not used singly). 
leaf, n., she, lop, hno. WN. shé, 
leg, »., kho, makho. 
leisure, n., akon. J have no leisure, 
kie ngon u. 
let, v., she, hlũ a. nal 
level, adj., hpuam. 
liar, "., khlaung hii. — 
lid, n,, teiip. r 
lift, v., ta. 
lift up, v., ta bo. N. youk ké. ee 
light, #., wh; awa. <Adj., ashaung. “i 
lime, ”., sonai, — 
lip, 7, tr re 
liquid, »,, shaung, 
little, adj., #0, omlek, pleso ( —* 
pliso). Give mea it, lino pk 
N. a-lik-ché-i. 
ayia dint ntiem, —— 
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long, adj., ashau. WN, sou. 
look, v., soat u. 
loom (weaving apparatus), tou, 
lord, n., boyd, 
loosen, w., shuiip u. 
louse, #., hek. 
love, v., amlak nané u, 
M. 
mad, adj., ayo. 
maiden, #., hon nii. 
make, v,, sei; zei, za, 
male, n., pato (man). 
man, #., khlaung. N. kling. 
manner, #., kha. 
many, plur. affix, hio, Di, tak, nu. 
mark, v., nzun u,. 
mat, #., adén, 
meat, #., sho, 
medicine, 2., tdlei, 
meet, v., khoan or khon u, 
melon, #., hnio hté. 
melt, v., ngaung u. 
milk, #., sui, sho sui (cow’s milk). 
mind, n., mliing. 
mix, v., nhot u, 
moan, v., kd u. 


monkey, #., * Seance N. young. 





moon, ”., khlo (also month). N. 
_ khiag. 
igi n., khlowa, 
more, adj., san 


morrow, 7., hot a. 

mother, 7. ’ anil, or ati, WN, nia, 

mountain, #., kiau. N. toung 
(Burm.). 

mosquito, m., ahang. N. young-ydn. 

moustache, m,, mong mbho, 





mouth, m,, mahau kho. N. hak-kau, 
much, adj., vide many. N, a-pa-luk 
(Burm.). 
; murder, Dey tik u. ~ 

_ mushroom, n., abo. 


must, aur. verb, la. 
my, adj., kie ku. 


N. 
name, #.,aming, ameng. WN, nami. 
navel, #., mlei, mamlei. 
string, m., mlei yd, 
near, adj,, aseng u. N, a-shyo-zo- 
yan, 





neck, #., hlot-kho. 

lace, m., O yoaum. 

nest, 7., payo bu. 

net, 7., awl, 

night, #., ayam. N. a-yan. 

nine, num. adj., go. N. ko (Burm.), 
no, adv., nshinu, WN. hi-a, 

now, ady., tua; nikhod& WN. té a. 


oO. 





oh, interj., 0. 

obey, v., ni ey u. 

obtain, v., buan u. 

oil, #., shi haung. 

old, adj., apeam. 

man, sam bo. 

woman, san nii, 

on, post, pos, a,agu. N. ha-nang. 

only, adj., dén. 

order, v., Ana pek u. 

other, adj., bé, 

otter, m., aham. 

outside, m., plaung a. N. klang-a- 
me, 


N. to. 








own, v., shuan ey w. 
one, num. adj., hot. 


P. 


N. nhdat. 


pair, #., ahdl. 

perspire, v., hlok soat u. - 

pig, mn, wok, . 

pleasant to be, o u. - 
pork, n., wok sho. 
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pot, m., am, shampoo, ¢., duat u. 

pull, v., ndang u; nhiik u. shine, (as the sun) sank u. 





pursue, v., toan u. , (as the moon or stars) wa u. 
put on, (asa man’s garment) sauku; ‘short, ady,soi. N. twé. 
(a8 a woman's garment) hio u; *ick, adj., ging nu (/it. not well). 





(as a ring), nauk u. silent be, hbau ei ti. N. mhé. 
silver, #., heam. 
Q. sister, (elder) #., asi. 
quarrel, v., wo u. six, num, adj,, sop. N. saul. 
quick, ad)., ayan kha. skin, mt. Wun, mawum. N, win, ; 
quickly, adv., ayan yam. sky, n., ame. N, han mhi. 
quiver, n., ali wo. sleep, v., iku. N. ip. 
small, adj., amlek, aso. N. na-d. 
R. snake, m., hpo. N. phol. 
rainbow, 7., naga han. snatch, v., hot u. 
rain, #., YO; U., yo 00 u. sole (of foot), m., makho pom. 
raise, see lift up. £00, 7., aso. 
reap, 0., yang u. song, %., sifchan. 
recollect, v., anzun t. sour, ad)., ahto. WN, to. 
red, adj., asheam. N. sen. sow, m., wok nii. 7 
region, »., khoa. speak, v., hauu. N. ha-we. 
remain, v., kiufin u. spear, m., saul chi, 
repair, ©., piang u. spider, ., akii. 
repeat, v., hau bo u. spine, n., mahling yo, 
return, v., bo u. spirits, #., alak haung. 
rice, m., saung. star, n., ashe. N. aa-shé, 
rough, adj., aban. steer, v., pei u. 
run, v.,sonu. N. cho-né. stone, m.,alum. N, lun (Burm.). 
road, m.,alom. WN. lam (Burm.). storm, m., kli gan. | 
roar, v., méng u. straight, adj., apiaung or apium, B. mn 
round, adj., a-lum. WN. pt 1d. strike, v.,deng u. N. mo-lé, + 9 
: stupid, adj,, doam. 
: S. suitable, adj., hpa (not used singly) ; 

salt, m., zi, shi. N. tei. don ey u; ashang ey u. . 
sand, 1., sonai. sun, #., kahni. N. ko-nhi. F 
gap, #., hten or htin haung. superior, adj., tau. — 4 
see, v., mbu u. superlative affix, very, much, hék. 2 
sell, v., ye U. mend, SRI $008 Ss | i te 


serpent, ., hpo. 
seven, num. adj., she.- N. shé, 
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talk, o., hau u. 

tall, adj., ahliing. N. Than, 

tattoo, v., ambaung shuan u. 

ten, num, adj., ha. N. ha. 

that, pron., to, téni. WN. oni. 

then, adv., to-kho&, N. ni-kho-a, 
(vide now). 

there, adp., to a; séwa; sobra. N. 
tsti-a. 

they, prom., nahoi (dual); ayatti 
(plur). N. ni-di or ni-li. 

thigh, “. mape. 

thick, adj., asho. 

thin, adj,ambon, N. pam. 

think, v., uat nauk u, 

thirsty to be, ha or hei u. 
n., N., ti i lan-a-du-i. 

thirty, mum. adj., htum gip. N. tun 
gip. 

thou, pron., naun. N. nang. 

thine, pron., naun ku, N. nang ko 

three, num. adj.,htum. N. btam. 

this, prom., ni. N. ni. Northern 
Khyeng, for ‘ he’, proa. 

much, ni hio. 

thorn, 2., ahling. 

throat, m., mahlok kho. 

throw, ¢., wo u. 

thumb, #., makuht nii. 

tie, v., khuan u, 


Thirst, 





tiger, »., akié, N. kyi. 
tight, adj., antedt. 
time, #., kloi. 


to, post, pos.,, a. N. a. 

to-day, n., tanhup. N, tun-ap. N. 
ko-nup = day. 

to-morrow, hot a. N. nhat-a, 

tobacco, #., makhii. 

toe, makho nii (great); makho zo 
(little). 

tooth, n., maho. N.ka-hau, 

tree, #., htén or htin, No. thin. 
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try, e., so% (not used singly). 

true to be, v., ahi («ubstantive verb). 
twenty, aum. adj., gol. N. kar. 
two, a. adj., hni. N. pan-nhi. 


U. 
under, post. pos, ako, ago. 
understand, », yauk-sié u, 
untie, ©., shudp u, 


N, ne. 


V. 
vein, #., ahti klong. 
village, n., nam. N. nam. 
Virgin, #., hom nu, 


W. 

wane, o., (as the moon) luan u. 

wash, ©., pio, pio pia’ u. 

watch, v., nguap u, 

water, a., tui. N. tai, 

wax, #, khoi kap; v., hté u. 

weave, v., tou tauk u. 

we, pron, kie hni (dwal); kie me 
(plur.). WN. kin ni. 

weep v., kafu. N, akap. 

well, #., tui kium, 

well, to be, kang u, 

wet, ad)., aso. 

what, pron., baung; pi. N. i-niham. 

when, baung khoi; pi kho&. N. 
{-kho-a, 

where, ade., baan. N. i-ni-4m. 

whet, v., to u; asian ha to u, to whet 
a knife. 

which, prow., baung; pi. N. i-ni-a- 


white, adj., abok. N. buk. 
who, pron., ani. N. G-li-am. 
whole, ady., kho kho; zei zet. 
wide, adj., ayau. 

widow, a., hne nil. 
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widower, #., hne bo, y. 
wife, m., paya, yam, #., aha. N. ba-ha. 
wind, »., kli. yawn, v., han u, 
wink, ., ami& che pek u. yellow, adj., aoi. 
wipe, v., hd u, ye, pron., naun hni (dual) ; naun me 
wish, v., woi u. (plar.). N. ning-ni. 
with, post. pos, ung. N. yung. yes, 0; 66; shi ba, N. a-hi, [Com- 
within, post. pos., dik a. N. di-gi- — pare hi, v., to ask.) 

mé. yesterday, m,, yanda, N. yam-tu. 
woman, #., hnato, yet, conj., hon, 
wood, n., htén sho, you, pron,, naun hni, nahéi (dual) ; ' 
word, #., pau. naun me, nahio (plural), 
work, #., asei. young, adj. amlék ; aso. 
wrist, n., mekuhdé-piam. youth, #., khlaung zo; son bidn. 





————— 


On a Coin of Kunanda from Karnal.—By Ba’nu Ra’rexpmana’ta Mirra. 


(With a woodcut.) | 
The mintage of which the woodcut at the end of this article is a re- : 
presentation is well known to Indian numismatists. It has been noticed — 


by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and others ; and in a learned essay in the 
first volume of the New Series of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal (pp. 
447 if.), Mr. Thomas has described it at great length and in full detail, 
There are, however, a few points in connexion with it which the uncommonly 

~ fine specimen presented to the Society by the Rev. M. M. Carleton of Karnal 
enables me to explain with some confidence, 

In all essential particulars, Mr. Carleton’s specimen is identically the 
same as the British Museum one figured by Mr. Thomas, It has on the 
obverse the curiously-antlered deer, the lady with a lotus, the aquare mono- 
gram, and the Western Cave character legend, so graphically described by Mr. 
Thomas, and all the Buddhist symbols, and the Bactrian or Ariano-Pali 

legend, noticed by him on the reverse of the British Museum specimen. Tho : od 
9* size is exactly the same, and the configuration of the symbols is identical, | 
— of the rectangular monogram, the cross line in the middle of which is. O ‘ . 
” very faint and scarcely visible. The style of some of the old Sanskrit ¢ parad i « 
ters in which the Péli legend ix given, is, however, different, and it proves tha — 
iapen peers Reva bere serch: trots — what a ni fon — 
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The differences in the letters of the obverse legend are not numerous, 
but they are well-marked and unmistakable. The first letter in the British 
Museum specimen is shaped somewhat like an English s, whereas in the speci- 
men before me it is clearly like the English j; it is, however, in either case 
intended to stand for the Sanskrit cc —r. The second letter in the former 
specimen, is a compound of j and n followed by a visarga, the Sanskrit qi — 
joah,—the j taking the full depth of the line with the visarga after it, and the 
n hanging down below it. In the latter the n occupies the place of the] in the 
body of the line, and the j, if it ever existed, must have stood above the line, 
and is lost by the want of spacein the margin. The visarga occurs after the p. 
In the former case the word has to be read réjaah, the genitive singular of 
rdjan—‘ of a king’, and in the latter, if the assumption of a j over the n be 
not admitted, ranah the type of the modern rdp4, ‘aking’. The name 
which follows being in the genitive, the epithet should also be in the same 
case, and so I have no doubt that when the margin of the coin was perfect, 
there was a j over the line just above the np, and the word was rdjnah, the 
genitive of rdjan, as in Mr. Thomas's specimen. 

In the second word, the nasal mark (anwsvara) after the p is absent in 
the British Museum specimen as figured by Mr. Thomas, but it is distinct 
in Mr. Carleton’s coin. 

The first half of the third word is identical in both, but the second half 
in the specimen before me is clearly bhatisa, and not bhatasa as shown in 
Mr. ‘Thomas's figure, nor Liratasa as it has been read by that gentleman. 

In the last word maharajasa, the r is formed of a perpendicular stroke 
like an I, and nota stroke with a curled tail like J, as in the first word 
and in the British Museum specimen. The 3 = j is also slightly different, 
being more like the Greek % than the English £, as in the latter. 

Adverting to the reading of the second word, Mr. Thomas says: “ The 
monarch’s name on this series of coins has hitherto, by common consent, 
been transcribed as Kunanda, and tested by the more strict laws of its own 
system of Palwography, the initial compound, in Indian Pali, would prefer- 
entially represent the letters ku. ‘There can be little doubt, the true normal 
form of the short u (L), which can be traced downwards in its consistent 
modifications in most of the Western Inscriptions, though the progressive 
* Gangetic mutations completely reversed the lower stroke of their u (9). 
.- “The question of the correct reading of the designation has, however, been 
fre= definitively set at rest by the Bactrian counterpart legends on the better 
~~ preserved specimens of the coinage, where the initial combination figures 
| as kr, a transliteration which any more close and critical examination of 
the rest of the Indian Pali legend would, of itself, have suggested, in the 
parallel use of the same subjunct | in Wa bhrata.”’* 

* © Journal, R. As. Soc,, N. S., 1, p, 476. 
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This argument, however, is not conelusive, as Mr. Carleton’s coin is 
as well preserved as any I have seen of so old a date as three hundred and 
twenty-five to three hundred and forty years before Christ, every letter being 
perfectly distinct and as sharp as when first issued from the mint, and in it 
the lower limb of the Bactrian k of the reverse is perfectly straight and 
blunt, showing not the smallest trace of a spur or curl to the right. And 
even with the curl, the indication is not so decisive as could be wished, for 
a very slight bend in the foot often occurs in this class of writing without 
meaning any consonantal or vowel affix. It is the result of hasty writing, 
in Which the pen is not taken off the paper before it has already produced 
atal. It was this tail which changed the original Indian + successively 
into F + sh. Im the Ariano-Pali character several instances may be 
easily cited in ancient inscriptions, where the lower limb, although ordinarily 
straight, has sometimes been curled or spurred, Thus the cd, ordinarily 
written 4, is sometimes provided with a spur, thus >.* The spur is again 
used for u, asin J, which Professor Dowson takes for mu, and also for 
y, 45 in 3, which the same gentleman takes for syat Adverting to this 
curl in the Bahdwalpur inscription, he further says: “ It proves, however, 
that the curl of the foot of a consonant indicates that consonant to be 
doubled, and not to be always, as hitherto supposed, a consonant combined 
with r. From the frequent combination of r with other consonants in 
Sanskrit, this twist of the bottom of a letter represents the letter more 
frequently than any other; but as we here find the s curled round to 
represent the sy of the Sanskrit genitive, there can be no doubt it represents 
the doubled consonant—that doubled consonant being here the equivalent 
of ay. In most other instances, as in Achayya for Acharya, it is the equival- 
ent of r combined with another conzonant. This substitution of doubled for 
compound consonants brings the language into much closer relation with 
the Palit.” It should be remarked, however, that this inference, ingenious 
as it is, is redundant ; for the language of the inscription being the old Pali of 
the Kapurdigiri monument, the genitive should require no y after s, and the 
curl may pass for an ornament or a variant form as in the case of ch noticed 
by him, and referred to above. 

Epigraphic evidence being thus far unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
though from the more frequent occurrence of the spur to the right for r in 
the Bactrian Mr, Thomas's reading is the most consistent, it is necessary to 
turn our attention next to the etymology of the word, not with any great 
hope of a decisive result, for the ductility and plasticity of the Sanskrit lan- * 
guage are quite against such an expectation, but only to see on which side ‘bn 
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the balance of évidence inclines most. The aptote noun év in Sanskrit and 
its affiliated languages is & particle of depreciation, implying ‘low’, ‘ vile’, 
‘bad', ‘wrong’, &c.,* and it might at first sight appear improbable that it 
should be used as a prefix to a royal name; but, seeing that in India such 
depreciatory particles are deliberately adopted by Hindu parents to avert 
evils and for other causes, the objection may be set aside as of no weight. 
Tinkori, * three cowri shells,” Pdnchkori “ five cowri shells,” Satori“ seven 
cowri shells,” Wakori, “nine cowrt shells,” and similar other terms, all 
meaning *‘ worthless’, are extensively used as proper names, in order that no 
evil eye may rest on the children to whom they are assigned, and the 
children may be allowed to thrive without exciting envy, malice, or jealousy. 
Bihuto “ blacky,” Khonrd, “ lame,”” Nulo “ weak-handed"’, and the like, are 
also of frequent occurrence as proper names. An accident or misfortune 
happening on the day of a babe’s birth is also often memorialized by assign- 
ing a bad name to the newcomer, and such nicknames, like any other 
mud, stick, and cannot be shaken off. Again, the horoscope of a babe 
might indicate that he would in after life be evilly disposed, and this 
may likewise influence the choice of a name for him, And any of these facts 
may easily be assumed to account for the use of an offensive prefix like Aw in 
the name in question, 

No assumption of the kind, however, is necessary in the present case. 
As a common noun ku means ‘ the earth’, and joined to manda, it would mean 
the “ earth’s delight”, a very appropriate name for a lad, whether a prince 
or otherwise. No fond mother could wish for a better name for her young 
hopeful. 

If we take the first syllable of the name to be Ara, we must look for its 
root in kri, which means, ‘to do,’ ‘to make,’ ‘ to perform any action,’ or 
*to hurt,’ ‘to injure’ or to ‘ kill’. Added to nanda it would mean the promo- 
ter, or destroyer, of delight, and the former would unquestionably make a 
very appropriate proper name. But if we accept Ari to be the root, its 
participial form should follow the word nanda, and not precede it. Mr, 
Thomas says that the late Dr. Goldstucker was of opinion “that the fra, 
in combination with Vanda, may possibly stand for @ Ari, “a million”, 
or some vague number corresponding with Mahapadma (100,000 millions), 
under the supposition that the latter designation was applied to one of the 
© Nanda family, in its numerical sense, as a fabulous total, and not in the 
more usually received meaning of “ a large lotus." 

The learned doctor was doubtless a very conscientious worker and a 


‘ * gafasrea: ig Racy Phnini, 

. + When « person gets too many female children, the last not unfrequently gets the 
name of Arnd “no more", to express the satiety of the parents, 

{ Journal, R. As. Soc., N.5S., I, p. 476, 
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thorough scholar, and he may have somewhere found authority for the 
above; but I have not been able to find in any dictionary the word Ars 
with the meaning of ‘a million’, and my friends among the Professors of the 
Sanskrit College of Caleutta have also failed to find out any authority for 
such a meaning. Professor Mahes‘achandra Nydyaratna authorises me to 
say there is no such meaning. 

iira is sometimes used in compounds as an onomatopoetic term for a 
clicking sound, as in Arakacha for ‘a saw’, butit is of no value in the explana- 
tion of the word under notice. The root kri = wt “ to buy” with the affix 
@ would make kra “ a purchaser", and it added to manda would mean “ the 
delighter of buyers’, but such a term for a royal proper name is as unlikely 
as possible, Thus then, on the one hand, palmographic evidence is not 
positively in favour of the reading fra, etymology, on the other, is all 
but decidedly against it; and, seeing that in the Greek and Persian tran- 
scriptions of the name, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, the r has been dispensed 
with, Iam disposed to think that the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
old reading. 

The first half of the third word is identically the same in the Pali 
legend of Mr, ‘Thomas's figure and Mr. Carleton's coin, and can be read only 
as amagha. ‘Che Bactrian version of the latter has also the same reading. 
In the Bactrian version of the former there is, however, a spur under the m, 
which must be read, and has been very correctly read by Mr. Thomas as the 
equivalent to o, and not of r, as he takes the spur to be in the first syllable 
of the second word. It is well known that in the Pali, as in the modern 
Kuthiwal, the vowel marks were very much neglected (in the very coin 
before us rdjach is written rajnah, and mahdrajd, maharaja), and there is 
no reason when the mark is given in one place why we should not supply 
it where it has been dropped. The reading therefore may be accepted un- 
questionably as amogha, meaning “ unfailing” or “ unflinching”. The first 
letter of the second half of the third word is Ma in both the legends of Mr. 
Carleton’s coin and in the Pali legend of Mr. ‘Thomas's figure. The foot of 
the letter is perfectly straight, and there is not the slightest indication of 
any spur below it, nor sufficiently marked at the right end of the middle 
stroke to be taken into account. But in the Bactrian version of the latter 
there is a barely perceptible tendency to a curl which as in the case of the 
first syllable of the second word Mr. Thomas takes to be an re The next — 
two syllables are unquestionably and unmistakeably ti and sain both the 
legends of Mr. Carleton's coin and in the Bactrian version of Mr. Thomas's: cz 
figure, but fa and sa in the Pali version of the latter. Now, as superfluous — ie 
addition of vowelmarks is not a peculiarity of the Pali, though omissions 
ore, it must follow that the correct reading of the word is bhatisa or 
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The question then arises what docs bhatisa or bhratisa mean ? and the 
reply has already been given by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and Thomas, 
that it is equivalent to bératasa “of a brother". But, notwithstanding the 
most profound veneration for the unanimous opinion of such high authori- 
ties, I cannot divest myself of a doubt as to its accuracy. The word bhrété 
comes from the Sanskrit crude noun Jiréfri, and is analogous to pitd from 
piri, “ father,” mata from mafri, “ mother,’ svasdé from avasri, “ sister’’, and 
other words ending with the vowel ri in the crude form. Now, in all the 
European languages of Aryan origin the final riof the Sanskrit is repre- 
sented by ar, notiorri. Thus, pitri becomes rary in Greek, pater in Latin, 
fator in Old High German, fader in Anglo-Saxon, and fader, fader, vader, 
Sather, &., in others. In Persian it is pidar. Aldtri, in the same way, be- 
comes, Greek payryp, Latin mater, Old English moder, Anglo-Saxon modor, 
Danish and Swedish moder, and muotar, muatar, muter, mutter, &c., in other 
languages, In Persian it is mddar. Svasri also becomes suster, sustre, 
sostre, sweoster, swester, swwyster, swistar, soror, sister, &e., always changing 
the Sanskrit yi into ar, er or or, never into ¢ or ri. In the Indian vernaculars 
ré when final changes into 4, in the plural ar,* and this was also the 
case in the Ariano-Pali, the Ceylonese Pali, and the Prakrits. These in- 
stances would fully justify the inference that bhrdtri should change in 
the same way; and, as a matter of fact, we have for its counterparts in 
the Greek gdpdrwp, Latin frafer, French jrére, Anglo-Saxon brodhor, 
Old High German pruadar, English brother, &c., &¢., the change every- 
where being analogous to what takes place in pitri, mdfri, and svasri, Tn 
Pali and Prakrit it becomes b4d/4. In the Taxila inscription line 4, we have 
bhratara in the plural,t in the Peshawar Vase bératerhi, plural,t and on the 
Wardak Vase birdtd as read by me, and bhadar as read by Professor Dowson,§ 
everywhere the ri changing into ar or d, but nowhere into # And as the 
coin legend is written in the same language in which the inscriptions are re- 
corded, I venture to think that the assumption of the word in the coin 
(bhrati or bhati) being «a Pali form of bhraéri quite inadmissible. There is 
not a tittle of evidence to support it, 

Extraneous evidence on the subject is also against the assumption. I 
believe it is not usual with kings to pride themselves upon their being a 
“brother to some one. In India the idea is particularly repugnant. An old 

‘ Sanskrit adage says, ‘* He is great who is known by his own name ; he is 
so and so who is known by the name of his father; he is vile who is known 


F * The Hindi mdyi may at first sight appoar an exception, but in reality it is not 
so, tho final i in it being an honorific affix, and not the remnant of the Sanskrit fi, 





| Bhdyi in Bengali and Hindi are exceptions. 
2 t+ Journal, R. As, Soc., XX., p. 223. 
* t Ibid. p, 241. 
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by the name of his mother ; he is the lowest of the low who is known by 
the name of his father-in-law”,* and the action of men has everywhere in 
this country been regulated by this maxim. A brother holds a lower grade 
than a mother, and he who should wish to be known in his coins by the 
name of his brother, must have been lower than the vile being who is known 
by the name of his mother. Doubtless when a brother exercises paramount 
power, his name cannot be avoided, and Mr. Thomas very correctly argues 
that the fact of the Nanda brothers having ruled jointly may justify the 
assumption of Amogha having been the eldest brother, and his name had 
therefore to be used, This, however, would pre-suppose that” the name of 
the eldest brother was well known, which is not the case. The Pardnas 
and the Mahawanso give only three names, viz., Sumalya, Mahapadma 
Nanda, and Dhana Nanda. In a medieval paraphrase, by Anantakavi, 
of the Mudra@rakshasa, the nine brothers are thus named: Udagradhanva, 
Tikshnadhanva, Vikataudhanva, Utkatadhanva, Prakatadhanva, Sankata- 
dhanva, Vishamadhanva, Sikharadhanya, and Prakharadhanva.t These 
names are evidently fanciful, and cannot be relied upon. Anyhow no 
ancient or mediwval work mentions dmogha, and the assumption of Amogha 
being a proper name is founded solely upon the strength of the supposed 
meaning of the word dhratara ‘a brother’, with which it is compounded in the 
coin legend, and that being untenable, the assumption must fall to the ground, , 
I have already pointed out that amogha as a common noun means *‘ unflin- . 
ching’ or ‘unfailing’. Now, the most appropriate words that can be joined =. 
with it are valour, protection, and faith, The first, however, has no Sanskrit 
equivalent which can be represented by bAratisa or bhatisa, so it may be at once ~ 
setaside. Bhri ‘‘ to protect” becomes bhartri “ protector” in the crude form, 

and Martä in the nominative singular. In the Pali its counterpart would 

be bhatta or bhatd, Gin the modern Bengali it is bAdtar for ‘a husband’), and 

had the reading been bhatasa or bhratasa, the compound term of the coin 
could have been taken for an “ unfailing protector’, but the mark of the i 

over the t will not admit of this interpretation, The last word ‘ faith’ is 
represented in Sanskrit by biéakti, which in Ceylonese Pali becomes bhatti ; 
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I know not what it was in the Ariano-Pali, but, seeing that one of a doubled 
consonant is frequently elided in modern vernaculars, I am disposed to 
think that such was also the case in ancient times in the Ariano-Pali, If this 
be admissible,the amogha-lbiati of the coin may be accepted to mean “ he 
of unflinching faith", Such an epithet for a person who has been careful 
enough to delineate half-a-dozen different symbols of his religion on hia 
coins, would by no means be inappropriate or questionable, and I haye no 
hesitation in adopting it asthe right one. We have here only an ancient ver- 
sion of the “ Ghaziuddin” of the Pathan coins of India, and the ‘* Defender of 
the Faith’ of the modern English curreney. 

According to these remarks the legend and its translation would stand 
thus— 

Legend—Jtdjnah Kunandasa amogha-bhatisa mahdrdjasa, 

Translation—Of the great king, king Kunanda, of untlinching faith. 





Mr. Thomas identifies the sovereign named in the coin with the Xan- 
drames of the Greek writers and the Nandas of the Purdyas, and this would 
carry the age of the coin to some years before 317 B, C., when Chandragup- 
ta wrested the sovereignty of Magadha from the Nandas, There are several 
weak links in the chain of reasoning by which Mr. Thomas establishes this 
identity, but on the whole it is very plausible, and I am not in a position 
now’ to suggest anything better. 

P. S. Since writing the above [ have learnt that in the Pards‘ara 
Saiihita, Kuninda is used as the name of a tribe, and Kauninda that of its 
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Péli Studies. No. 1—By Major G. B. Furen, Deputy Commissioner, 
British Burma. 


I1.—On tue Cevton Grawawantas Saswonanakknira Tirema any ne 
TREATISE ON Kueronic. 


It was the practice amongst members of the early Buddhist church 
when entering the priesthood to discard their patronymic, and to adopt a 
priestly title, under which it was not always easy to recognize their identity. 
Thus it was with the subject of the present sketch, of whom nothing was 
known, except that he was the author of Vuttodaya. Another of his works, 
however, (Sambandhacintd) recently procured, has a postscript which explains 
that Sangharakkhita Thera, the ‘Protected of the Congregation’, was 
Moggallina, the learned Pali Grammarian and Lexicograplher, who 
flourished in Ceylon towards the close of the twelfth century, and that 
he was also known as Medhankara of Udumbaragiri, the glomerous fig- 
tree hill. Moreover, it appears elsewhere, that he was the disciple of 
the distinguished Siriputta, who adopted the title Sila Thera. Mogzgallana 
appears to have carried his literary activity with him into the cloister; for 
or his priestly title of Sangharakkhita he wrote the following treatises, 
of which the two first are in verse— 

1. Subodhdlaiikara, ‘ Easy Rhetoric.’ 

2 Vuttodaya, ‘ Exposition of Metre.’ 

a Tiké, a gloss in prose on Dhammasiri’s Khuddé- 
* ita, — — — on a priest). 7 
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* “4. Sambandhacintéa, * Refloctions 4 Relation’ (of cases); a small 
work containing metrical maxims on construction, interspersed with com- 
ments and illustrations in prose. 

An analysis of the first of these is here offered to the notice of the 
reader, The text which follows, has been prepared from two Pali ALSS. in 
the Burmese character, in the writer's possession. One—a Mandalay copy— 
was procured at Maulmain ; the other—the more perfect of the two—came 
from Rangoon. The work is written on eleven palmleaves twenty inches 
long, with nine lines to the leaf. 

Notices of Viuttodaya, and Sambandhacinta, it is hoped, will follow 
shortly, but as Khuddasikkhé Tikd is not included in the series, the author's 
Introduction to it, and the postscript are here subjoined. 


Introduction. 
1. Tilokatilakam vande saddhammaématanimmiteam 
samsurukkathasampatti jinam janamanorammam. 
2. Sariputtam mahasami 'neckasativisaradam 
mahiguyam mahipuniiam namo me sirasi gurum. 
3. Khuddasikkhaya tika ya puritana samirita 
na téya sakka sakkaccam attho sabbattha fidtave, 
4. tato ’nekaguganayo manjisdratandn ‘iva 
Sumangalo ‘ssa nimena tena paifavata sutä, 
5. ajjhesito yatindona sadéraiinanivasina ~ 
suvinicchayam etissa karissdm’ atthovannanam. 


Postscript. 
yen’ antatantaratanikaramanthanena 
manthécalollasitaidnavarena laddha 
‘c4ra mata’ ti sukkhita sukhayanti c’aiine 
te me jayanti guravo guravo gupchi_— 
“ paratthasam pddanato punfenidhigaten’ aham — 
* paratthasam p&danako bhaveyyam jatijatiyam.” 
sz sisso Aha. ' 
é paramappicchataneckasantos opasamesinam 
sucisallekhavuttinam saddérahhanivésinam ; 
sisanujjotakérinam averattam updgatam 
Udumbaragiri khyata 
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Sanghnarak khittandmeril mahdtherena dhimataé — | 
nivasabhutendnekagupanunp ‘ppicchatadinam ; . 
tenfiyam racité sidhu sieanodayakérina . + 


Khuddasikkhaéya tikayam Suman galapasddini, 


The couplet in italics commencing “ susaddasiddhi " thus appears in 
— the postscript to Sambandhacinta : 
yoganiccham Moggallanam yam gandham Kabbivangitam 
Subodhilankaram Vuttodayam sattham anakulam. 
In other respects the postecripts are nearly the same. 


Analysis. 
Sunopna’nanka’na, or ‘ Easy Rhetoric’, is a metrical treatise of 37 
verses, divided into five chapters which treat of the following subjects, 


; namely :— | , 
1. Faults in Composition. 
2. Their avoidance. 
: 3. Merits, or Verbal Ornaments. 
— 4. Rhetorical Figures, or Ornaments of the Sense. 
J 5. Flavour. 
⁊ These subjects will be found discussed at some length in the seventh, 


eighth, tenth, and third chapters of the Sanskrit work on Rhetorical Com- 
position, the Sdhitya-Darpana or ‘ Mirror of Composition’, by Vis'wanatha 
y Kaviraja—eirca 9th or 10th century. 
¢ Cnarrens I axp II. 
— The Pali treatiso in common with the Sanskrit one opens with an In- 
vocation to the goddess of Speech thus :— 
May Vani the beautiful, born in the lotus womb of the mouth of the 


; Chief of Sages, the refuge of mortals, irradiate my mind, v. 1. 
= The object of the work is then declared :— 

Although there are excellent ancient treatises on Rhetoric by Rama- 
> gamma and others, yet they are not adapted for the Magadha people, v. 2-. 
tf. It is, therefore, hoped the present attempt at a suitable Rhetoric may 


be acceptable to them, v. 3. 
| The author then states that he has not consulted the works of 
writers on the minor poems (Aabba), nor the drama (adfaka/, as they are 
snot esteemed, v. 6. That a combination of words and meanings faultless 
swith Gnerits or verbal ornaments) is composition (Jandha), which is three- 
ss fold, being metrical (pajja); in prose (gafja) ; and in a mixture of both, 
sy, 8, It is further divided into continuous composition (ni®indha), and 
- non-continuous composition (anibandha), each of which is pleasing if em- 
—* belllahed with rnament, v. 9. “Verbal Ornament (Chap, 3) and Ornament 
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ofthe Sense (Chap. 4),constituting the two divisions of Rhetoric, are both 
held to be composition (bandia), v. 13, Faulty composition, even when 
combined with Verbal Ornament, is not esteemed, v. 14. Faultless com- 

tion with Verbal Ornament is admired even without Ornaments of the 
Sense, v. 16. 

After these prefatory remarks, the author proceeds to enumerate and 
explain the several Rhetorical Faults (Chap. 1); and to show how they 
should be avoided (Chap. 2). 

The divisions of Faults (dosa) are hold to be threefold : they occur (@) in 
a word, (4) in a sentence, and (c) in the sense of a sentence. 

(@.) Faulty words are such as suggest an idea, which is 

1. Repugnant (virwddhatthantara), as when a word is employed 
which suggests a meaning different from what is intended ; as for example 
* yisado’, which suggests yielding poison, when shedding water is the mean- 
ing intended, v.22. The fault is avoided when the context sufficiently sets 
forth the intended meaning, v. 71, 72. 

2. Extravagant (adhyatthe), as when an exaggerated epithet is ap- 
plied to an object which has to be particularized ; as ‘* obhasitAsesadizo’ to 
‘khajjoto’", v. 23. The fault is avoided in the following—'if men lacking 
virtue fail to obtain respect, will the lack-lustre firefly lume every spot? v.73. 

3. Inconsistent (Kilittha), as when from the use of radicals, affixes 
and the like, comprehension of the meaning is difficult, as‘ pi’ in ‘ piya’, v- 
24. The fault, however, is avoided if the root is introduced into on enig- 
matical query, as ‘from what embrace indeed will a lover not embrace hap- 
piness ? v. 74. Any word of far-fetched meaning employed in the varicties 
of Rhyme (yamaka), or Enigma (paheli), is included in this fault, v. 25. 
That euphonic combination of twin words formed of acknowledged words, 
combined with the merit ‘ Pleasing Style’, ia termed Rhyme, v. 26. Rhyme 
formed by a repetition of syllables is threefold :— (a) non-separated (arya- 
peta) ; (4) separated (ryapeta) ; and (c) both sorts combined : these divisions 
may appear either in the beginning, middle, or end of a quarter verse 
(pada), v. 27. Verses 28 to SL illustrate ‘ non-separate’ Rhyme at the 
commencement of quarter verses (aryapetapddadiyamaka). From these 
examples, the ‘separate’ sort may easily be inferred, v. 32. Of the last 
named kind there are many varieties, containing combinations, both simple 
and complex, v. 33. But as ‘Rhyme’ and * Enigma’ are not altogether 
pleasing, they are not dwelt upon here, v. 34. 

4. Contradictory, (virodAt) which is sixfold, in respect to :— 

| 1. Place (desavirodhidosa). 
# Time (kdlavirodhi). 


Es B. Mechanical art (kaldvirodhi). — 


be ; * —— 
4. Nature (lokavirodhi), 28 ober 
(ie eh ° 
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5. Propriety (idyavirodhi). ~ 
G6. The sacred books (¢gamavirodhi), vv. 35, 76 to S81. 

5. Inferred (neyya), The use of the word ‘ dhavala’ white, in the 
example, leads to the inference, that the whiteness at night spoken of, arose 
from the moon, v. 36. This fault is universally condemned by pocta, as 
the omission of an exponent word renders the meaning obscure, v.37. The 
fault is ayoided by the employment of words, which convey their meaning 
immediately, as in the examples given in vv. 82,53, which also exemplify 
the * Lucid Style’, v. 148. 

6. Dependent on an epithet (vises andpekkha), as in the example ‘ he 
beholds him attentively with eyes’, v. 38, where * cakkhuna’ is unqualified, 
The fault is removed by adding ‘kodhapatalabhutena’, red with anger. 
(Comp. v, 364.) 

7. Defective in meaning /Ainaltha), as when an unequal and dis- 
paraging comparison is made ; as ‘ the dim-firefly sun is rising’, v. 39. The 
fault is avoided by the use of the emphatic particle ‘ api’ even, as in the 
following ‘A wise man destroys the effect of even the smallest demerit; 
The sun possesses the light even of the dimly lustrous firefly’, v. 35. 

8. Unmeaning (anattha/, as when an unmeaning expletive, euch as 
‘ pi’ here, is inserted merely to complete the verse, v. 40; verse 86 shows 
how the fault may be avoided. 

(b.) Faulty sentences are such as are 

1. Tautological (ekattha). The repetition may be (a) of a word, 
as ‘ varido vaérido’ possessing the same sound, though different in meaning, 
vy. 41; or (4) of the sense, as ‘ pasdideti and pasanno’ having the same sense, 
but different in sound, v.42. If it is desired to express fear, anger, or 
praise, repetition ceases to be a fault, v, 88. 

2. Regardless of usage (Jhaggariti), as when the diction is broken, 


y. 43. In the example given, ‘ pakati’ has no interrogative pronoun ~ 


connected with it, as ‘panna and guno’ have. The fault is corrected in 
verse 89. 

3. Confused (vrydtinna—), as when confusion arises from a loose 
disorderly arrangement of words as ‘these people * * adore Sugata, the 
constant friend of evildoers’, v.45, The opposite of this is a firm and 
compact style, as ‘ the eyes (of a Jina) are like blue lotuses, his lip beautiful 
as the Bandiika flower ; his nose like a golden hook, therefore this Jina is 
as one who looks kindly on every one (Piyadassana), v. 91. 

4. Rustic (gamma), as when a word denoting speciality is want- 
ing in a sentence, as—‘ Oh maiden ! loving me, why not love me now’, ¥. 46; 
or when, from the association of the words, the sense is obscure as ‘ which 


your lover ?’, y¥. 47. Brilliancy of language, though coarse, from the 


pleasure it imparts, is not considered rustic speech ; as ‘ Oh kind (husband) ! 


= 
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this rough amorous outcast is ill-treating me, why dost thou so com- 
placently regard me involved in such a misfortune ?" v. 93. 
5. Defective as regards verse-division (yatihina). Verse-division as 
laid down in Prosody, and indicated in the text (verses 49 to 54), is called 
‘yatt' ; and the verse that is defective in regard to such division, is said to 
exhibit the fault called yatihinadosa, v. 48. Verse-division occurs at the 
end of every quarter-verse (pdéda); and particularly at the end of the 
hemistich (vuffaddha) ; sometimes it bisects a word as ‘ camikara’, but if 
otherwise, as when it occurs between the second and third syllables of ‘ si- 
eati’, it is irregular, vv. 49, 50. If the rules for the euphonie junction 
of final and initial letters (S’andAi) require the elision of a case, or tense- » 
termination (vibhatti), the vowel resulting from the coalition is the final 
letter of the first part of the combination, as sabbo|pama : if elision is not 
required, or there is a letter such as ‘y’ substituted, the case, or tense ter- 
mination, with the vowel resulting from “the coalition, forms the initial 
syllable of the second part of the combination ; as for example in ‘ pattal 
ssopamd, and ‘ vanda|myan antamatim’, v. 53, 54. Verse-division is irre- 
gular when it separates ‘ea’ and such like particles from the sentences to 
which they belong, and ‘pa’, and such like prepositions, from the words to 
which they are prefixed, v. 54 and 55, 
G. Disjoined (kamaccuta), as when the proper succession of objects 
is disregarded, as ‘ khettam, gamam, desam’, v. 56. For the proper order 
see v. 95. 
7. Inappropriate (ativutta), as when the meaning is opposed to 
ordinary sense, as—‘ The firmament of her expanding bosom is contracted’, v. 
57. The fault is avoided in the following—‘ The entire firmament even 
affords no scope for the diffusion of the glorious effulgence, emitted by the 
moeon-like Chief of Sages’, v. 96, v. 147. 
8. Redundant in meaning (apetattha), as in the expression ‘The bull, 
the son of the cow’, v.58. Redundancy is not deemed a fault in the words 
of the insane, v. 97, 95. 
9. Harsh in combination (bandhapharusa). This is exemplified by 
the use of the consonant ‘kA’ in syllables which renders them harsh in sound, 
” vy. 59. The fault is avoided by using soft syllables, v. 99, and 136. 
- (c.) The sense of a sentence is held to be faulty when it is 
1. Crude (apakkama), as when objects which refer to other objects 
previously stated, are not in respective co-relation, ¢. g. in Vv. 61 ‘ wealth, 
peace, and Nibbina’—instead of ‘ Nibbana, wealth, and’ peace’, in v. 101— - 
are placed respectively in co-relation to the practice of ‘ meditation, giving & 
of alms, and virtue.’ | | wee 
2. 'The improper (ocityahina), as when extolling one's own merits, ke. {oe 
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3. Faulty as to usage (bhaggarif/i), as when cases are mixed together, 
such as the genitive and locative cases in v. 64. ‘ Trust cannot be placed 
in women, evildoers, poison, horned cattle, rivers, disease, nor royalty’, v.v. 
109, 110. 

4. Ambiguous (samsaya), as when a word susceptible of two meanings 
is employed ; as ‘ go’, which signifies both ‘a cow’ and ‘ a ray of light’, v. 65, 
and 111. Ambiguity in jocular composition is not reckoned a fault, 
v. 112. 

5. Rustic (gamma), as when itis difficult to comprehend what is 
meant by the sense ; as — This vigorous youth is reposing—Aaving slain his 
enemy, or—exhausted from excesses’, v. GG. ‘* That man’s sister is charm- 
ing’ is not a rustic expression, v. 114. 

G. Faulty as to Rhetoric (dufthdlankdra). This fault is discussed in 
chapter 4. 


Coaprer III. 


In this chapter are described the Merits, or Excellences (gun), of 


composition, which are ten in number, namely : 
1. The pleasing (pasdda). 
2. The forcible (e/a). 
3. The elegant (mad/uratd). 
4. The uniform (samata),. 
5. The soft (sukhumdlald). 
6. The compact (silesa). 
7. The eloquent (uddratd). 
8, The bright (Aanfi). 
9. The lucid (althavyatti). 

10. The imaginative (samddhi), v. 118. 

A compact pleasing style, composed of words whose meaning is clear, 
constitutes the Pleasing Merit, v. 120. 

The merit of Force is Energy manifested by an ample use of com- 
pounds, v. 122, and by condensation (samdsa), and amplification (xydse) 
of the meaning, v. 224. 

* The Elegant style ia manifested either by an arrangement of words 
with letters pronounced by the same organ of speech, v. 129; or, of words 
having similar letters, v. 130. A collection of syllables pronounced with 

little effort, dependent upon a profusion of alliteration, is inelegant, v. 131. 
he merit of Uniformity is manifested when the composition is either 

smooth, or rough, or a mixture of both, v. 132. 

An absence of jarring letters constitutes the merit of Soffness, v. 136. 

The merit of Compactness is manifested by a clear and firm style, v. 
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’ The merit of Eloquence is indicated by a lofty style, v. 143. 

The Bright style is manifested by a brillianey of language, free from 
the fault of Inappropriateness, v. 147. 

Words which convey their meaning immediately, constitute the Zueid 
style, v. 148. : 

The Jmaginative style is held to be the ‘ cream of composition’, It is 
manifested when the imagination clothes objects with qualities or functions 
foreign to them, as when 
Life is ascribed to inanimate objects. 

Form to objects unassociated with form. 
Flavour to objects unassociated with flavour. 
Liquidity to objects not bearing that character, 
Agency to an object not an agent. 

Solidity to an ethereal object, vv. 152-153. 

When allegories which suggest the idea of emitting, are the leading 
ideas in a sentence, they are considered coarse; in a subordinate position, 
they are appropriate, v. 160; and especially so, if connected with a con- 
scious agent, v. 162, as ‘ The excellent Jina pouring out the yearnings of 
his love upon mortals,’ &c., 163. 


PAP oie 


Charter LV. 
In this chapter the author proceeds to describe the several Ornaments 


of the sense (afthdlankdra). He says that when composition containing 


the qualities of the Pleasing, Forcible, or other styles, is embellished with 
Ornaments of the Sense, it is as charming as a girl adorned with bracelets, 
earrings, and the like, v. 165. 

He divides Rhetoric into (a) style in which the meaning is ‘ expressed’, 
sabhdvavutti ; and (b) style in which the meaning is ‘ suggested’, vanga- 


eutti. The first of these portrays, at different times, objects (such as a 


genus, a quality, an action, or a substance), v. L166, 
The following is an expressed fancy of a substance (dabbasabhdava- 


wutti) : — 
‘The nascent Bodhisatta, charming in his joyous gait, stedfastly re- 


‘garding the regions of existence, is radiant while uttering taurine words’, 


. 167. 
a As the varieties of the suggestive or figurative style are endless, only 
elementary figures will be described, v. 168 to 172. 


1. Hyperbole (atisayavutti). This figure discloses the peculiar attri- 
inte. of an object (whether a genus, a quality, an action, or a — 


cting mundane objects (Jokiydtisayavutti). —* 
ee dane objects (lokdtikkanta), ees * | 
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2. Simile (upamd) is resemblance between the subject of comparison 
and the comparison adduced ; this may be conveyed either (@) by a word, 
(4) by the sense, or (¢) by the sense of a sentence, v. 177; or by the use of 
a compound word, as ‘ candimdnano’, vy. 178; or a verbal affix, as ‘dya’ 
in ‘ vadanam pankajayate’, v. 179 ; or by the use of words implying com- 
parison as-wa, tulyd, and the like, v. 180-185. 

(@.) Similes formed by words implying comparison are the 


1. Correct (dhammopama), v. 187. 
2. Defective (dhammahino), 
— 3. Reversed (viparito), ' ae 
4. Reciprocal (efitamanno), v. 189. 
5. Marvellous (abbhuto), v. 190. 
6. Equivocal (sileso), v. 191. 
7. Spreading (sanfano), v. 192. 
8. Disparaging (nindo), v. 198. 
9. Prohibitive ( patisedho), v. 194. 


10, Uneommon (asddAdrano), vy. 195. 
ll. False (abhuto), v. 196. 

(1.) In the following similes, the idea of similarity is conveyed by a 
word's meaning, without the employment of a compound, verbal attix, or 
word implying comparison, v. 199. They are the 

1. Obvious (sariipopamd), v. 198. 

2. Ideal (parikappo), v. 199, 

3. Doubtful (samsayo), v. 200, 

4. Typically comparative (pativatthi), v. 201. 

(c.) The third form of simile is expressed by setting the sense of one 
sentence in comparison with that of anotlior, v. 203 ; and this may be done, 
either with, or without, employing words implying comparison, vv. 
204, 205. 

Sometimes the following kinds of similes are deemed incongruous— 

1, Comparison between objects of different genders 
(bhinnalingo) and of different numbers (viydtivacano), v. 207. 
2, The defective simile (Aino), v. 207, 
3. The exaggerated (adhiko), 
4. The irrelevant (aputhattha), — 
5. The contingent (apekkhini),) 200. 
| G. The imperfect (Ahaadifo), 
metimes the above are not deemed incongruous, vv. 2lland 212. ~ 


«gs Metaphor (viipakam). This figure indicates the resemblance be- 
> tween the subject of comparison and the comparison adduced, but, unlike 





the simile, without employing words implying comparison. It has.two 
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~ . (a) general (asesavatthuvisaya), vy. 214-217. 
(4.) partial (ekadesavivatti), v, 218-221. 
each of which may be exhibited by means of compounded words, or 
words not compounded, or both combined, v. 214. The author says the 
varieties of metaphor, both proper and improper, are too numerous to be 
dwelt upon here, v. 222. Subjoined is a specimen of a proper metaphor :— 
*Oh Sage! whose heart indeed is not drawn to thy attractive coun- 
tenance, bright as white flowers, with tremulous black bee eyes ?’ v. 223. 
The following are examples respectively of (@) imperfect (Ahandi- 
tartipakam), and (6) perfect (sunderarépakam), metaphors, v. 224— 
(a) ‘eandim’ dkasapadumam’, the lotus rising in the heavens is the — 
moon. 
(4) ‘ ambhorahavanam nettani’, eyes which are a cluster of water-lilies. 
4. Redundancy (dewtfi), The repetition may be threefold, v. 226, 
namely as regards 
(a.) the sense (atthdévutti), v. 227. 
(4.) a word (padavutti), v. 228. 
(c.) or both (uhbhayavutti), v. 229. 
5. The Dluminator (dipakam). The figure is manifested when 
things, such as actions, kinds, or qualities, although expressed in one part of 
a sentence, illuminate the whole of it, v. 230; and it has three varieties, 
arising from the action, kind, or quality, being expressed in the sentence 
at the 
(a.) beginning (4didipakam), v. 231. ; 
(5.) middle (majjha—), v. 232. 
(e.) end (anta—), v. 233. 
If a series (of actions, kinds/tr qualities) is exhibited in succession, each 3 
ay one being dependent on the one preceding, the figure is termed ‘a string — 3 
of Iuminators’ (maladipakam), vv. 234, 235. _ 
¢ . 6. Hint (ékkhepo), when it is intended to say something special, that a 
a which apparently suppresses or denies it, is termed Hint, v. 237. Itis . 
* threefold, pertaining to what | 
ra | ; (a.) has been said (atéitdkkhepo), v. 238. by. 
83 : (b.) a8 being said (vattaméndkkhepo), v. 239. = 
—— (c.) is about to be said (andgatékkiepo), v. 240. 2 
od 7. Transition, (atthantaranyéea) is the introduction of another sense 
the subject (such as a moral reflection), v. 241. It is twofold, — 
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8. Contrast, (vyatircko) is the distinction in the idea of resemblance 
between objects cither expressed or understood, v. 246. It is twofold, 
namely :— 

(2.) single (ekaryatireko), v. 246, 248, 
(b.) double (ubhaya—), v. 240, 250. 

9. Peouliar causation, (vibhavand) ww the production of an effect by 
some cause other than the usual one, which is suppressed; or, (the pro- 
duction of an effect) naturally, (though dependent upon some other cause) ; 
v. 251. Hence the figure is twofold, namely :— 

(a.) peculiar (kératiantara), v. 252. 
7 (4.) | natural (eabhavikaphala), v. 253. 
10. Causation (Aetu). This figure has two divisions, namely — 
(a.) producing causation (janakahetu). 
(b.) indicating causation (fidpakahetu), v. 254. 
A few only of the endless subdivisions of the above are indicated in this 
treatise. They are: v. 235. 
(a.) ative causation producing apparent act (4hdvakieco kdrakahetu), 
¥. 256. 
(4.) active causation producing non-apparent act (abhdvakieco kara- 
kahetu), v. 257. 
(c.) causation indicating apparent act, (bAivakicco fépakahetu), v. 
258. 
4* (4) unfitly acting wonderful causation (ayuttakdri citlahetu), v. 259, 
(e.) fitly acting wonderful causation (yuttakdricittahetu), v. 200. 
11. Order (Kamo), is when a reference is made respectively to what 
, has been mentioned, v. 261. This figure is the Relative Order (yethdean- 
3 Kiyam) of Sanskrit Rhetoric. 
-* 12. Excessively agreeable (piyataram). This figure is exhibited 

when an excess of agreeability is imparted to the sense, v. 263, 264. 

143. Conoise style, (samdsacutti) is exhibited, when an intended object 

is concisely described by means of an approved metaphor, v. 265. It is 
J twofold, namely, when the attributes are either 
tb | (a,.) separate (bAinnaviscsana), v. 266. 

Sa (4.) non-separate (abhinnavisesana), v. 267, 268. 

14. Idealization, (parikappana) is the imagining of an object under 
the character of another, v. 270. ‘This figure is expresssd by an implied 
- | metaphor, and may depict actions, qualities, and the like, v. 271. Such 
z 4 € : as ‘methinks, I suspect, of a certainty, surely, as," are occa- 

—— ‘sionally made use of in this figure, v. 275. 
| .- 1. «Concentration, (samahita) is manifested when a special con- 
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pressed in a roundabout way, so as to avoid a common expression, v. 279. 

17. Ironical praise, (rydjavonnana) is commendation conveyed in 
language which is apparently ironical, v. 281. 

18. Peculiar allegation, (vises#) is when a special cause is acknow- 
ledged, there is an absence of effect, whether in regard to a substance, an 
action, @ genus, or a quality, v. 283. 

19. Individuality, (riilidhankdra) is when arrogance is — 
in a marked degree, vv. 288, 289. 

20.. Coalescence or Paronomasia, (sileso) is when words are so con- 
nected as to be susceptible of a double meaning, v. 290. The figure is held 
to minister to the heightening of suggestive style, v. 173. It is threefold, 
namely— 





(a.) without division (abhinnapadavakya sileso), v. 291. 

(4.) with division (Ghinnapadavakya), v. 292. 

(c.) both sorts combined (bhinndbhinnapadavakya), v. 293. 
There are also the following eight varicties, v. 294, 295— 

1. Repugnant action (viruddhakammasileso), v. 296. 
Non-repugnant action (aviruddha-kamma), v. 297. 
Non-separate action (abhinna-kamma), v. 29 
The emphatic (niyamard), v, 299. 

The non-emphatic (niyamakkhepa), v. 300. a 
The non-contradictory (avirodhi), v. 301. : 
7. The contradictory (virod’t), v. 302. 
S. The polite (ocityasamposaka ), ¥. 303. =. 
21. Equal pairing, (¢ulyayogitd) is when objects possessing attri- 
butes are associated with one and the same attribute, v. 304. 


AAP eh 





22. Illustration, (nidassanam) is when from the introduction of a Se 
foreign relation, a mutual connection ensues; and it is twofold, v. 306, 4 
namely— 


(a.) non-possible (asantam), v. 307. = 
oy | (4.) possible (santam), v. 308. * 

23. Magniloquence, (mahantattham) is when grandeur in position 
F or in resolve is indicated in a marked degree, 309-311. 









* 94, Concealment, (vaficand) ia when the real nature of a thing is kept 
back, and another fancied one attributed, which may be either, v. 312, 


bs. (b.) similar (sama—), v. 314. 
es 25. — aise — — is when trifling praise 
oe ae t object, v. 815. 


See “Necklace, — is when — is mentioned . 
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(¢.) affirmative (widhi—), v. 318. 
(4.) negative (nisedha—), v, 319. 
27. The Reciprocal, (aitamafiiam) is when two things do the «ame 
act to each other, vy. 320, 321. 


28. Connected description, (sahavutti) is when different ideas are 


connected with the word ‘aaha’, It ia twofold— 
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(a.) of actions (Ariya), v. 323. 
(4.) of qualities (gund), v. B24. 

29. Contradiction, (virodhifd) is when there is an apparent in- 
congruity among things, such as a genus, quality, action, and substance, 
v. 325. 

30. The Return, (parivutt?) is the exchange of a thing for what is 
peculiarly excellent, v. 329. 

31. Error, (4iamo) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object 
to be what it is not, v. 329. 

32. Emotion, (thdvo) is when the style awakens sentiment in the 
minds of poets, v. 331. This figure is considered the life of poetry, v. 173. 

33. Mixture, (missam) is when verbal ornaments and ornaments of 
the sense are blended together, v. 333. The figure is twofold :— 

(a.) existence of intimate relation (angénibhava—), v. 304. 
(4.) existence of same effect (sadisaphalabhava—), v. 335. 

34. Prayer, (asi) is prayer for any desired object, v. 336. 

35. The Impassioned, (rasé) is when the style is full of feeling and 
witty, vv. 337, 338, 


Crapren V. 


The fifth and last Chapter treats of Flavour (rasa). Such conditions 
(thava), excitants (vibhdva), and ensuants (anubhdva), as are mainsenti- 
ments in composition, are held to be the several Flavours of poets, v. 341. 

Since the various conditions, or states of the mind, give occasion for 
the existence of (BAévdyanti) the flavours, they (such as love, mirth, and 
the like) are termed conditions or mental states (bhava), v. 342, 

That condition, or mental state, such as love and the like, which is 
not overpowered by another condition opposed to it, such as disgust and 


the like, is held to be ‘the permanent condition’ (théyi-bhdva), v. 343. 
‘hey are nine in number, namely :— 


: 1. love, rati. 5. magnamity, wesaka. 
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The Accessories (vyabhiedri) are those that more especially, cooperat- 
ingly, habitually go along with the various conditions (b4dva) and ex- 
citants (vibhdava), v. 345. They are thirty-three in number, namely :-— 


L Halt dienarapenent, nibbeda. 18. Dissembling, avahiddha. 
2. Debate, takka., 19. Painful reflection, cinta. 
3. Apprehension, sankd, 20. Arrogance, gabbha, 
4. Weariness, sama. 21. Dementedness, apamdra, 
5. Equanimity, dhiti, 22. Impatience of opposition, ama- 
G. Stupefaction, jalata, risa, 
7. Depression, dinatid. 23. Intoxication, mada. 
8. Sternness, uggati. 24. Resolve, mati, in 
9. Indolence, délasatta. 25. Raving, ummada. 
10. Dreaming, suttam. 26. Distraction, moha. 
ll. Joy, Aasa. 27. Awakening, vibodha, : 
12. Debility, galdéni, 28. Drowsiness, niddd. 
13. Longing, uwssuka. 29. Cessation of motion, dvega. 
14. Alarm, tarasa. 30. Shame, vilem, 
15. Recollection, satt. 31. Death, marena, 
16. Envy,assd. . 32. Unsteadiness, capald. 
17. Despondency, visdéda, 33. Sickness, eyadh?, v. 346. 
The power of fixing the mind on one subject is purity, sattam; from > 


this arises the involuntary evidences of feeling which are states of mind 
different from the ensuants in general, v. 347. They are eight in number 
v. 348, namely :-— | 
1. Paralysis, thambha, 5. Tears, assu. : | * 
2. Fainting, palaya. G. Trembling, vepathe. 
3. Horripilation, romajica. 7. Change of colour, revanniyam, Ps 
4. Perspiration, seda. 8. Disturbance of speech, visarata, = F 
The mental conditions, such as love and the like, if they are not a 
inseparably permanent, may all serve as Accessories, v. 349, = 
: That thing which causes the awakening (uppatti), and inflaming “8 
| (uddipana) of these (the ‘ permanent, accessory, and involuntary’ conditions), 
; is called an Excitant, (wibhdva) ; and that which manifests externally | 
| (that those conditions are excited) is called an Speen aoa — 
F bhava), v. 350. = 
—— EBLRxcitanuts and Ensuants are appropriately displayed in poetry, in — — 
an. to exhibit the conditions and various emotions of the mind, v. 351. —— — 
The conditions, permanent, accessory, or involuntary, are a 
} yee omunkeinpers rary giana arr — — 
y evidences: of Bas — — — 1 the — 
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That is ‘Flavour’ which in poetry excites the joy of the audience, v. 
354. The flavour which conduces to a state of relish by means of excitants, 
ensuants, involintary evidences, and accessories, is held to be a per- 
manent one, ¥. 355. The divisions of flavour are, v. 356— 


1. the Krotic, singdara. 5. the Heroic, vira. 
2. the Comic, hassa. G, the Terrible, bhayanaka, 
3. the Pathetic, karuna, 7. the Disgustful, bibhaccha. 
4. the Furious, ruddha. 8. the Marvellous, abbhuta. 
9. the Quictistic, santa, 
. By the ‘ Erotic’ is meant the flavour which has love for its condition, 


the intoxicating pleasure arising from the mutual affections of youths and 
maidens, &¢., &c., v. 358. It is threefold, (a) incompatible, (4) partial, 
and (¢) mutual, v. 359. 

The ‘Comic’ may arise from the fun of distorted gestures pertaining 
to oneself or to another; the accessories are drowsiness, weariness, in- 
dolence, fainting, and the like. Its condition is mirth, which belongs chiefly 
to rational beings, v. 360. When under the influence of the ‘Comic’, the 
best kind of persons either slightly smile (sita), having the eyes a little 
open ; or smile (hasita), slightly showing the teeth ; the middling sort 
either laugh softly (vihasita), or laugh aloud (upahasita) ; the baser sort 
either roar with laughter (apahasita), with eyes filled with tears, or are 
convulsed with laughter (atihasita), with limbs uncontrolled, v. v. 361, 362. 

The ‘ Pathetic’ with the mood of sorrow, springs from the advent of 
what is unpleasant, and absence of (loved) objects. Its ‘ensuants’ are 
weeping, fainting, stupefaction, &e. Its accessories are despondency, in- 
dolence, death, painful reflection, &e., v- 303. 

The ‘Furious’ accompanied by anger, envy, and the like, is marked 
by redness of the eyes, &c., has terror and intoxication, &c., for its aeces- 
} sories, V. 364. 

The ‘Heroic’, associated with energy, arises by glorious victory and the 
like. It is threefold :—(a) Heroic in war; (4) Heroic in liberty ; and (c) 
Heroic in benevolence, which are its ‘ensuants’;: its accessories are equa- 
nimity, resolve, &c., vv. 565, 366. 

—— The ‘Terrible’ has fear for its permanent mood; its ensuants are 
perspiration, &o. Its accessories, terror, &c., v. 367. . 

“The * Disgustful’, associated with disgust, arises from aversion to puti- 
ity, and the like ; its ‘ ensuants’ are contracting of the nose, &c. ; its acces- 
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‘sories, apprehension, and the like, v. 368. ‘et 
‘Phe ‘ Marvellous’ having surprise as its permanent mood, springs from 
anything supernatural ; its ‘ ensuants’ are perspiration, tears, &c, ; its acces- 

| or, cessation of motion, stupefaction, v. 369, 
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The ‘ Quictistic’, or the mood of the very best men, bas calmness for its 
permanent mood, and kindness, merey, and joy, as its accessories, v. 370, 
_ 





With the exceptions noted below, the metre employed by the author 
is the ‘ Vatta', said to be like the Sanskrit s'loke. 

In closing the first four chapters, and in illustrating (v. 338) the 
‘Impassioned’ figure af Rhetoric, he has adopted the Vasantatilaka Metre. 

In the fifth chapter he has employed the Saddhara Metre of 21 
syllables, to enumerate the thirty-three ‘ accessories’, v. 346. In describing 
the kinds of laughter provoked by the ‘Comic’ flavour, he has used the 
melodious rhythms of the ‘Arya’, v. 361, and the mixed ‘ Matt&samaka’ 
(padakulakaim), v. 362. ‘ 

I have met with no commentaries on the work. There is, however, a 
gloss (tikd,) which is said to be scarce, 


TEXT, 
NAMO ‘TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMA SAMBUDDHASSA. 


1. munindavadanambhojagabhasambhavasundari = 
saranam péininam Vani mayham pipayatam manam. 
9 Raéama-Sammadyalankara santi santo purdtand 
tathapi tu valancenti suddhamagadhika na te. 
3. tenipi nama toseyyam ete ‘lankdra vajjite 
anurupen’ alarikaren’ esam eso parissamo. 
yesan na sahcita painaé "nekasattantarocita 
eamohabbhahataé "v’ ete niivabujjhanti Kiñeipi. 
5. kin tehi péda-sussisA yesan natthi gurtin’ iha 
ye ta-ppida-rajo-kinna t’eva sadhu vivekino. 
G. kabba-nataka-nikkhita netta citta kavi-jjana 
yam kifici racayant’ etam na vimhaya-karam param. 
7. te yeva patibhavanto so ‘va bandho savimhayo 
yena tosenti yinnG ye tattha pyavihit’ idhara, 
bandho ca nama sadd-atthé sabita dosa-vajjita 


pajja-gajja-vimissanam bhedeniyam tidha bhave. 


4. 

















anavajja ca bhdra 
niralankata 
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12. gandho pi kavi-véacdnam alanhkdéra-ppakdsako 
yAti ta-bbacaniyattham ta-bbohdrdipacdrato. 
13. dvi-ppakara alankdéro tattha saddatthabhedato 
saddatthé bandhandma 'va tam sajjita tad a4vali. 
14, gupdlankdéra-samyutta api dosé ’va lifigité 
pasamsiya na viniuhi s4 kania viya tadisi. 
15. tena dosa-niriso ‘va mahussihena sidhiyo 
niddosé sabbatthd sdyam sagundé na bhaveyya kim. 
16. salankara viyuttapi gupa-yuttaéa manohara 
niddosa dosa-rahita guna-yutta vadha viya. 
17. pade vakye tad atthe ca dosa ye vividh4 mata 
. a sodaharanam etesam Iakkhanam kathayamyaham. 
18. viruddhatthantaridhyattha, kilitthani, virodhi ca, 
neyyam, visesanipekkham, hinatthakam, anatthakam. 
19. dosam padinam vakydnam, ekattham, bhaggaritikam, 
tatha vyakinna, gamani, yatihinam, kamaccutam. 
20. ativuttam, apetattham, sabandhapharusam tatha 
21. apakkamam, ocityahinam, bhaggariti, samsayam, 
e gammam, dutthalankatiti dost vakyattha nissita. 
> 22. viruddhattbantaram tam hi yass’ afifattho virujjhati 
, adhippete yatha: “ megho visado sukhaye janam.” 
23. visesyam adhikam —— etam bhave yatha : 


> 
: 


a  “obhasitasesadiso khajjoto ‘yam virojate.”’ 

(Fx cS 24. yass’ atthavagamo dukkho pakaty adivibhagato 
eae kilittham tam yatha: “ taya so ‘yam alingyate piya.” 

; 25. yam kilittham padam mandabhidheyyam yam ikea 

a kilitthapadadose va tam pi antokariyati. 

—— 26. patitasaddaracitam silitthapadasandhikam 

> 3 pasidagupasamyuttam yamakam matam edisam 


27. avyapetam vyapetan c’ aii’ Avuttdaneka-vannajam 
--yamakam taii ca piddinam adi-majjhanta-gocaram 
28. sujandsujana sabbe gunenipi vivekino 


ae vivekam na samayanti aviveki janantike 
a ~ 29, kusulAkusalé sabbe pabalipabala ’tha va 
nee no yata tavaéhosittham sukha dukkha-ppada siyum. 


30. sdidara s4 daram bantu vihita vihita maya 
vandan&é vandandmana-bhajane-ratanatthaye, 
31. kamalam kam alamkatthum, vanado vanado 'mbaram, 
— —— sugato sugato lokam, sahitam sahitam karam. 
a — avxapetadi yamakass’ eso leso nidassito 
_ fieyyan’ imay’ eva disdy’ aiiini yamakani pi. 
es 33. — * — bheda ——⸗ 
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tattha pi keci sukar& keci aceantadukkard, 


. yamakam tam pahel/i ea n’ekantamadhurdn’ iti 


upekkhiyanti sabbani sissakhedabhayd maya. 
desa-kala-kalaé-loka-niay’-agama-virodhi yam 
tam virodhi padan c'etam uddharanato putam. 





yatha: “sabbapi dbavalé disa rocanti rattiyam.” 


dullabha ‘vagati sadda-simattiya-vilanghani, 


) 
‘ 





38. siya visesanadpekkham tam yam patva visesanam 
sattakam tam yatha: “ tam so bhiyyo passati cakkhuna,”’ 
39. hinam kare visesya yam ti hinattham bhave yathé — 7 — 
*‘ nippabha-kata-khajjoto samudeti divikaro.” . 
40, pfida-puranam attham yam anattham iti tam matam 
yatha ti— vande buddhassa pida-pankeruham pi ca” 
41. saddato atthato vattam yattha bhiyyo’ pi v-uccati 
tam ckattham yatha ;—*' bhati varido varido ayam.” 
42. yathé ca:— 
“titthiy’ ankura vijini jaham ditthigatan’ iha 
“ pazdideti pasann’ eso mahamuni mahajane.” 
43. draddhakkamavicched4 bhaggariti bhave yatha :-— » 
“kapi panna kopi gupo pakati pi aho tava!" 
44, padénam dubbhinikkhepa vyamoho yattha jayati 
tam vy4kinnan ti viifeyyam tad uddharanam yatha :— 
45. “bahugune panamati dujjan4nam pyayabd jano 
“hitam pamudito niccam sugatam samanussaram” 
46, visittha-vacanépetam gamman tyabhimatam yatha - 
“kanfe! kidmayaminam mam na kAémayasi kin nu ‘dam ?” : 
47. paddsandhénato kifci duppatiti karam bhave 
tam pi gamman tyabhimatam yatha :—“ yé bhavato piya”’ 
48. vuttesu sucita-tthane padacchedo bhave yati 
yam taya hinan tam vuttam yati hinan ti sa pana. 4 
49. yati sabbattha pddante vuttaddhe ca visesato " . 
pubbaé para "nekavayna padammajjhe pi katthaci. — 
50. tatthodéharavani paccudéharayani yatha :-— 
“tan name sirasa cimi | kara vanuam tathagatam 2 
“sakala pi disa sifica | tiva sonparasehi yo."’ “ 
51. saro sandhimhi pubbanto. viya lope vibhattiya << 
annathé tv-aifiatha tattha yadesadi parad’ iva, 
52. cadi pubba padanté "va niccam pubba padassita 


Adayo nicea sambandhé parad’ iva parena tu. af) 
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“name tam sirasé sabbo | pamatitam tathdgatam 
“yassa lokaggatam patta | ssopaméd na hi yujjati. ’ 
54. “munindam tam sada vanda | myanantamatim uttamam 
“yassa metta ca pannd ca | nissimd "tivijambhati.” 
45. cadi padisu paccuddharanini yath4 :-— 
“mahdametté mahapaiia | ca yattha paramodayd 
“panami tam jinam tam pa | varam varazgunalayam.” 
56. padattha-kkamato muttam kamaceutam idam yatha :-— 
“khettam v4 dehi gamam va desam vi mama sobhanam’’ 
57. lokiyattham atikkantam ativuttam matam yatha — 
“atisambadham aikaésam etissa thana-jumbhane’ 
58. samudayatthato 'petam tam apetatthakam yatha -— 
“gavi putto balivaddo tinam khadi pivi-jjalam” 
59. bandhe pharusata yattha tam bandha-pharusam yatha :-— 
“kharakhila parikhina khette khittam phalatyalam” 
GO, nheyyam lakkhanam anvattha-vasenapakkamadinam 
udaharanam etesam dani sandhassiyémyaham, 
61. tatthipakkamam yatha ;— 
“ bhavanadanasilini sammaéasammaditan’ iha 
“bhogasaggadi nibbana sidhanani na samsayo.” 
62. ocityahinam yatha :-— 
“pujaniyakaro loke aham eko niramtaram. 
“may’ etasmim guud sabbe yato samudita ahum.” 
63. yatha ca — 
“yacito ‘ham kathan nima na ajjamyapi jivitam 
*tathapi puttadinena vedhate hadayam mama,” 
Gt. bhaggariti yatha :— 
“itthinam du-jjanfnai ca vissaso nopapajjate 
“vise sinigimhi nadiyam roge raja-kulambi ca” 
65. samsayam yathé :— . 
* munindacandimalokarasalolavilocano 
- “jano ‘vakkantam anto "va go padassanapipito” 
GG. vakyatthato duppatiti karam gammam matam yatha :— 
“poso viriyava soyam param hantana vissami.” = 
67. dutthilankaranan t ’etam yatthalankdéraddsanam 
tass’ alarikaéra-niddese ripam fvibhavissati. 
6S. kato ‘tra sahkhepa-naya maya ‘yam 
dosinam esam pavaro vibhago 
eso ‘vy’ alam bodhayitum kavinam 
tam atthi ce kheda-karam param pi. 
Iti Sangharakkhita mahasdmi vicarite Subodhdlankdre dosdcabodho 
nama pathama paricchedo, 
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). kadaci kavikosalla, virodho sakalo pyayam, 


83. 
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dosa-sankhyam atikkama, cunavidhi vigahate. 
tena, vutta-virodhanam avirodho yatha siya 
tatha dosa-parihdravabodho "dani niyyate. 


. tattha viruddhatthantarassa pariharo yatha :— 


“vindantam paka sélinam sdlinam dassand sukbam, 
“tam katham nima megho "yam visado sukhaye janam ?” 


. yatha ca -— 


“vindyako pi nago ‘si; gotama pi mahaépati ; 
“npanito pi rasdpeto ; citt&é me sami te gati.” — 
adhyatthassa yatha— * 
“katham tãdigunabhũve lokam toseti du-jſano? 

“ obhdsitdsesa-diso khajjotonama kim bhave ?” 


. pahelikayamaru/ha nahi duttha kilitthata ; 


piya sukhalingitam kam alingati nu no” iti, 

yamake nopayojeyya kilittha-padam icchite 

tato yamakam aifian tu sabbam etam mayam viya. 

desa-virodhino yatha :— | 

“ bodhisatta-ppabhavena thale pi jalajanyahum a 

“ nudantdn’ iva sucira vasallesam tahim jale.” — 

kala virodhino yatha :— 

“ mahéanubhiva-pisuno munino manda-maruto 

“ sabbotukam ayam vayi dhunanto kusumam samam” | 

kalaé-virodhino yatha :-— * 

* nimuggamanaso buddhagune paiicasikhassapi. * 

“ tanti-ssaravirodho so na sampineti kai-janam” 

loka-virodhino yatha :— 

“ganaye cakkavalam so candanérapi sitalarm , 

“ sambodhisattahadayo padittangérapuritam.” 

fidya-virodhino yatha :— Ma 

“ pariceattabhavo pi tvam upanitabhavo asi 2 ; 

« acintyagubasiraya namo te munipungava ! 

fgama-virodhino yatha:— J— 

“ nevalapati kendpi vact viũñattito Jati —* 

sampajanamusivida phuseyyapatt dukkatam, 2 

— bares dandlepalabha sitamaricino | 
ina sabbapi dhavala disa rocanti nibbharam.” a 
ha va :— c | “ee 
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“ apaydtaparadham pi ayam veri janam jano 
“kodhapatalabhutena bhiyyo passati cakkhuna,” 
hinatthassa yatha :— S 
“appakdanam pi pipanam pabhavam nisaye budho 
“api nippabhatanitakhajjoto hoti bhinuma.” 
anatthassa yatha :— 

na padaptranatthaya padam yojeyya katthaci 


yatha :-—* vande munindassa pada-pankerubam varam.” 


bhaya-kodha-pasampsadi viseso tadiso yadt 

vatthum kamiyate doso na tatth’ ekatthataé kato, yatha:— 
“sappo sappo ayam handa! nivattatu bhavan tato, 

“ yvadi jivitukdémo ‘si katham tam upasampasi f”’ 


. bhaggaritino yatha :-— 


“yo koci riipitisayo kanti ka4pi manohara 
“ vilasitisayo kopi aho buddhamahodayo!” 


. avydmohakaram bandham avyakinoam manoharam 


addra-pada-vinydsam pasamsanti kavissaraé. yatha:— 

“ niluppalabhan nayanam, bandhaikaruciro ‘dharo, 

“nasa hemankuso, tena jino ‘yam piyadassano.” 
samatikkantagammattam kantavacabhisankhatam 
bandhanam rasahetutta gammattam ativattati, yatha:— 
* dunnoti kama-candaélo so mam sadaya niddayo | 
“{disam vyasanapannam sukhi pi kim upekkhase ?” 


. yatihina-parihiro na punedani niyyate 


yato na savanubbhedam hettha-y-etam vicdritam. 
kamaccutassa yatha’ :— 

“ wdéracarito ‘si tvam, ten’ evdridhanié tvayi 

“ desam va dehi, gimam va, khettam va, mama sobhanam.” 
ativuttassa yatha -— 

“ munindacandasambhiitayasorasimaricinam 

“ sakalo pyam akaso naivakaso vijumbhane.” 

vakyam vy4pannacittanam apetattham aninditam, 

ten’ ummattadikanan tam vacan’ afifatra dussati, yatha ;— 
“samuddo piyate so "yam, aham ajja jardturo, 

“ime gajjanti jimata, Sakkass’ Eraévano piyo.” 
sukhumalavirodhittadittabhava-ppabhavitam 

bandhanam bandhapharusa-dosam sandusayeyya tamo yatha — 
“passanta rdpavibhavam sunnutã madhuranh giram 

“ caranti sidhG sambuddhakdle keliparammukha.” 
apakkamassa yathé :— 

“ bhavant. déna-silini sammasammaditan’ ihe 


A eee ~~ 
2 “ea vom 


“ nibbana- 
° ; + * = . 4 
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udditthavisayo koci viseso tädiso yadi 
anudditthesu n’ev' atthi doso kamavilanghane. 
“ kusalikusalamavyakatam’ ice esu pacchimai 
“avyikatam pakadan na, pakadam pathamadviyam.” 
saguhün' avikurane kdrane sati tadise 
ocityabinatipatti natthi bhutatthasamesino. 


yatha :-— 


. ocityam nama vilfieyyam loke vikhyatam adara 


tatthopadesappabhava sujand kavipungava. 

vinfiatocityavibhav’ ocityahinam parihare 

tatocityassa sampose rasaposo siya kate. yatha :— - 
“yo mirasenam dsannam asannavijayussavo 

“tindya pi na mainattha so vo detu jayah jino.” 
4raddhakattukammadi-kamitikkamalanghane 

bhaggaritivirodho 'yam gatin na kvapi vindati. yatha :-— 
“sujanahianam, itthinam, vissaso nopapajjate 

“ visassa, singano, roga-nadi-réjakulassa ea.” yatha ca:— fs 
« bhesajje vihite suddhabuddhadiratanattaye ( 
“ pasddam ſeare niccam sajjane saguye pi ca.” ( 
samsayassa yatha :— 

“ ynunindacandimAlokarasalolavilocano 

“jano ‘vakkantam anto ‘va ramsidassanapinito.”” 

samsayay’ eva yam kineci yadi kiladihetuna 

payujjate na doso "va sa-samsayasamappito. yatha :— 

“vate dutiyan nilayam gurumbi sakagehato 

“ papupeyyama niyatam sukham ajjhdyanadin&.” Re 


. “subhaga bhagini siya-m-etass’ * ice evamadikam 


‘na gammagp’ iti niddittham kavihi gakalchi pi.” 
dutthilan kéravigame sobhanfilankatikkamo 
alankaraparicchede aévibhavam gamiszsati. 
dose paribaritum esa varo *‘padeso 
sattantaranussaranena kato may’ evam 

fay’ imah guruvaran’ adhikappasada 


vilnay 
dose param parihareyya yaso *bhilasi. 


Iti Sangharakkhita mahdsami vicarite Subodhdlaikdére dosa-pariharéca- 


117. sambhavanti gup4 
115. 


119. 





bodho nama dutiyo paricchedo. 





yasma dosin’ evam atikkame 
dassessan te tato "dani sadde sambhisayanti ye. * 
pasad’, ojo, madhuraté, samata, sukhumélata, os 
sileso, ‘darata, kanti, atthavyatti, samadhayo. 7 | 


guyeh'etehi sampanno bandho kavi-manobaro— ‘ 
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120. adfirahitasambandhasubhagaé ya paddvali 
suppasiddha "bhidheyy4 "yam pasidam janaye yatha: 
121. “alankaérénto vadanam munino ‘dhara-ramsiyo 
“sobhante ‘ruparamsiva sampatantébujodare.”’ 
122. ojo samdsa-bahulyam eso gajjassa jivitam. 
paje pyanakulo so "yam kanto kamiyate yathé :— 
123. * munindamandasanjatahdsacandanalimpita 
“pallavé dhavalé tass’ ev’ eko nidharapallavo.” 
124. padibhidheyyavisayam samasa-vyésa-sambhavam 
yam pdérinatyam hot’ iha sopi ojo 'va tam yatha — 
125. “jotayitvana saddhammam sandhiretva sadevake 
*“jalitva aggikhandho 'va nibbuto go sasivako.” 
126. *‘* matthakatthi matassapi rajobhavam vajantu me 
“ yato puñũena te senti jinapadambuja-dvaye.” 
127. ice atra niccappanatigedho sadha padissati 
j‘yate ‘yam guno tikkha-paitinam abhiyogato, 
128. madhurattam padasatti-r-anuppésa vasa dvidha 
sivé samasuti pubbé vannavutti paro yatha :— 
129. * yada eso 'bhisambodhi sampatto munipungavo 
“tada-ppabhuti dhammassa loke j4to mahussavo.” 
130. “muninda, mandahdsa te kundasandohavibbhama 
“ disantam anudhavanti hasanta candakantiyo!” 
131. sabba-komala-vanuehi ninuppaso pasamsiy 
yatha: “yam malati mala linalolalimalini.” 
132. muduhi va kevalebi, kevalehi putehi va, 
missehi va, tidha hoti vannehi samataé yatha :— 
133. * kokilalapasampvadi munindaélapavibbhamo 
“hadayangamatam yati satam deti ca nibbuti.” 
134. “sambhdvaniyasambhavam bhagavantam bhavantagu 
* bhavantasadhanakankhi ko na sambhavaye viblum.” 
135. “laddhacandanasaipsaggasugandhimalayanilo 
ae “mandam ayati bhito 'va munindamukhamaruta.” 


R 136. anitthur’ akkharappaéy4 sabbakomalanassataé 
* kiechamuccdiranapetavyanjana sukhumaélata, 
: 137. “ passanta ripavibhavam sunanta madhuran giram 


“ecaranti sddhii sambuddhakale keliparammukha.” 
138. alankdravihinApi satam samukhat’ edisi 


* drohati visesena ramaniya tad ujjala 
— 139. romaficapificharacand sddhuvadahitaddhani 


. lalant’ ime munimeghummada sidhusikhavala, 
A. 140. sukhumdélattam atth’ eva padatthavisayam pi ca. 
yatha : “ matadi saddesu kittisesadi kittanam.” 









* 7s 
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- Ssilitthapadasamsaggaramaniyagupadlayo . 


sabandhagdravo soyam sileso nama tam yatha : 
“ balinduvibbhamacchedanakhardvalikantihi 

*si munindapadambhojakanti vo valitavatam.” 
ukkamsavanto yo koci guno yadi patiyate 

udaro ‘yam bhave tena sanatha bandha bandhati. 
“ padambhojarajolittagatta ye tava Gotama 
“aho te jantavo yanti sabbada nirajattanam [” 
evam jindnubhavassa samukkameo ‘tra disdati : 
pafinava vidhina ‘nena cintaye param idisam. 
udiro sopi viliheyyo yam passathavisesanam 
yatha: “ ki/dsaro, lilahaso, heomangadidayo,” 
lokiyatta u’atikkanta kanta sabbajananam pi 
kanti ndmiitivuttassa vutta sé paribarato. 
yatha: “ muninda” ice adi : 
atthavyattabhidheyyassineyyata saddato tthato 
siyarm tad ubhaya neyyaparihare padassita, 
yatha: “ marici” ‘ee 4di: “ manonurahjano m&ra” ’ce Adi, 
puna atthena yatha :— 

“ sabhavamalata dhira mudha padanakhesu te 
“vato te ‘vanatananté molicchaya jahanti no.” 
‘bandhasdro’ ti mafifanti yam samagga pi viliuno 
dassanivasaram patto samadhi nam’ ayam guno. 
anhadhammo tato “ifatha lokasimanurodhato 
samma dAdiyate ‘ce eso samaédhiti nirujjati. 


. apape paninam dhammo, samma, Adiyate kvaci 


nirGpe riipayuttassa, nirase sarasassa ca. 

adrave dravayuttassa, akattari pi kattuta, 
kathinassdsarire pi: répan tesan kama siya. 

“go ndpupnindund natha divd pi saha safgama 
“ vinidddé sampamodanti maine kumudini tava!” 
“ daydrasesu mujjanté jand ‘matarasesv iva 

“ esukhita hatadosdé te nétha padambujanata.” 

“ madbure pi gune dhira nappasiddhanti ye tava 
“ kidici manasovutti tesam khéragupanam bho.” 
“ cabbatthasiddha cfilakaputapeyya m ) 

“ disé samantaé dhdvanti kundasobhdsalakkbana.” 


* lajjaméana 
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. acittakattukam ricyam ice evam gupakammakam 
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atisundaram affian tu kéimam vindati gammatam 
“kantinam vamanavyéj4 munipadanakhavali 
“candakanti pivanti "va nippabhan tam karontiyo.” 


sacittakattukam p’ etam guoakammam yad’ uttamam 


- “uggiranto ‘va senaharasarp jinavaro jane 


“Dbhasanto madhuram dhammam kam nasampinaye janam.” 
yo saddasatthakusalo kusalo nighandu 

chando alafikatisu niccakatibhiyogo 

so ‘yam kavittavikalopi kavisu sarikhyam 

oggayha vindati hi kittim amandardpam., 





Iti Sangharakkhita mahdsdmi viracite Subodhdlankare gquidvabodho 


165. 
166. 
1G7. 
168, 
169. 
170. 
171. 


172. 


‘173. 


174. 


175. 


176, 


ndima tatiyo paricchedo. 


atthilaukara sahita sagund bandha bandhati 
yato accantakanta 'va v-uccante te tato "dhund. 
sabhiva-vanga-vuttinam bheda dvidha alamkriya : 
pathama tattha vatthinam nanavatthavibhavini. yatha — 
“lilavikantisubhago dis&dhiravilokano 
“ bodhisattankuro bhisam viroci vicam d&seabhi.” 
vutti-vatthu-sabhavassa ya ‘hoatha s4 paré bhave 
tassé "nantavikappatta hoti vijo padassanam. 
“ tatthatisaya, upama, rdpal’, dvutti, dipakam, 
“Aakkhepo, ‘tthantaranyaso, vyatireko, vibhivand, 
“hetu, kkamo, piyataram, samdsam, parikappand, 
* samahitam, pariydiyavutti, vyajopavaiianam. 
“ visesa, rilhahankara, sileso, tulyayogita, 
“ nidassanam, mahantatthamp, vaicana, "ppakatatthuti, 
“ekavali, aiiamafifiam, sahavutti, virodhita, 
* parivutti, bbhamo, bhavo, missam, 4si, rasi,”’ iti. 
ete bhedé samuddittha. bhavo jivitam accate. 
vahga-vuttisu poseti sileso tu siri pparam. 
pakasakaé visesassa siyitisayavutti ya 
lokiitikkantavisaya lokiyaé ti ca si dvidha 
lokiyitisayass’ ete bheda ye jati-adayo — 
patipadiyate tvajja lokatikkantagocara 

“pivanti dehakanti ye nettai caliputena te 
“ nilam hantum jin’ esan tvam tapham tauhdharo pi kin?" 
upaman sadhammattam siyopamaé : 





opameyyanam 
BS Ea — —————— ti en et tidha, 
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179. éyaédi paceay&é tehi “* vadanam parikajéyate :"" 
“munino nayanadyandam niluppaladaliyate.” 
180. ivédi, “iva, vA, tulya, samaéna, nibha, sannibha, 
“yatha, sankasa, tulita, ppakésa, ppatiripaka, 
181. “ sari, sarikkha, samvadi, virodhi, sadisé, viya, 
“patipakkha, paccanika, sapakkhopamitopama, 
182. “ patibimba, paticchanda, sarfipa, sama, sammité, 
“savanna, bha, patinidhi, sudhammadi, salakkhana, 
1s3. “ jayaty, akkosati, hasam, patigacchati, dussati, 
“ussuyyaty, avajanati, nindat’, issati, rundhati, 
184. “ taasa coreti sobhaggam, tassa kanti viluppata, 





“tena siddhi vivadati, tulyam tenidhirohati, Be 
185. “kaccham vigdhate tassa, tam anvety, anubandhati, 
“tam silam, tam nisedheti, tassa cinukarot’ ime.” e 


186. upamanopameyyanam sadhammattam vibhä vihi 
imehi upama bhedaé keci niyanti sampati. 
187. ‘‘vikdsi padumam ‘vitisundaram sugatinanam” 
iti dhammopama nama tulyadhammanissana. 
188. dhammahina, “ mukhambhojasadisam munino” iti “ 
viparitopamaé, “ tulyam 4nanenambhojam tava.” 
189. “tavdnanam iv’ambhojam, ambhojam iva te mukham” 
alinamaffopama siyam aiiamannopamanato. 
190. “ yadi kinci bhave 'mbhojam locanambhamuvibbhamam 
dhdretum mukbasobhantam tave'’-t’ es4 "bbhutopama 
191. “ sugandhi sobhasampandhi sasirameuvirodhi ca 
mukham tav’ambujam ‘ve'’-ti sa silesopama mata, 
192. sarfipa saddaviccatta sé santanopama yatha : 
“pélav’ uyyana mala ‘yam sdélakananasobhini" 
193. “khayicando, bahurajam padumam, tehi te mukham 
samanam pi samukkamsi” tyayam nindopama mata. ) 
194. * asamattho mukhen’ indu jina te pati gajjitum J 
jalokalank” iti ayam patisedhopamũ siya. = 
195. “kaccham candéravindénam atikkama mukhar tava a 
attanava saman jatam’’ ity asidhdéranopama. 
196. “sabbambhoja-ppabhasaro résibhatova katthaci 
tavananam vibhati "ti hotabhdtopams ayam, 
197. patiyate "tthagammé tu saddasdmattiya kvaci 
z sumisa-paccayevadi saddayogam vina api. a 
198. “bhingd nemani cakkhuni, nambujam mukham ev’ idam”’ 4 
suvyattasadisattena 4 sarirpopamaé mata, ol 
: 199. “may’ eva mukhasobhassety” alam indu vikatthana | — 
fie ‘ yato “mbuje pi satthi "ti parikappopama ayazp, — 
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. *kim vambujanto bhantéli, kim lolanayanam mukham 


mama doliyate cittam”™ ice ayam samsayopama. 


. kifici vatthum "padassetvé sadhammassibhidhanato 


samyappatitisambhava pativatthupama yatha : 


. *janesu jayamdanesu n’ cko pi jina-sddiso 


“dutiyo nanu natth’ eva parijatassa padapo.”’ 


. vakyatthen’ eva vakyattho yadi kocy upamiyate 


ivayuttaviyuttatta 64 vakyatthopama dvidha. 


. *jino sallesasattanam avibhuto janan’ ayam 
‘ chammasanta patattanam ghammakale’ mbudo viya,”’ 


“munindananam abhati vilaseckamanoharam 
“uddham samuggatassapi kin te canda vijumbhana ?” 


. samuppejeti dhimantam bhinnalingadikan tu yam 


upamddusandvadlam etam katthaci tam yatha : 
‘*hamsivayam sasi” bhinnaling—* akésam sarin’ iva’ 
vijativacana ; hina, “sdva bhatto bhato ‘dhipe.” 

* khajjoto bhanumaliva vibhati” ty adhikopamé ; 
aphuthattha, “ balambodhi s4garo viya sankhubhi,” 
“cande kalanko bhifigo 'va"’ ty upamapekkhini ayam : 
khaudita, “ keravakaro sakalanko nibhakaro.” 

ice evam Adi ripesu bhavanti vigatadara 

karonti c’ ddaram dhira payoge kvacid eva tu, 


. “itth’ ivayam jano yati’: “ vadaty es4 puma viya”™: 


“niyo pana ivaya’ me”: “ vijjé dhanam iv’ ajicita.”’ 
“bhavam viya mahipala Devaraja virajate. !” 
“alam amsumato kaccham tejasérohitum ayam."’ 


. upamanopameyyanam abhedassa niriipava 


upameva tirobhitabheda rapakam uccate. 
asesavatthuvisayam, ekadesavivatti ca, 


tam dvidha : puna, paccekam samasddivasa tidha, 


“angulidalasamsobhi, nakhadidhitikesaram, 
“ sirasi napilandhanti ke, munindapadambujam.” 
“ratandni guna bhdri, karunaé sitalam jalam 


“cambhirattam agidhattam paccakkho ‘yam jino ‘mbudli,” 


“eandik& mandahasa te muninda vadaninduno 


te 


* pabodhayaty ayam sadhumanokumudakananam ' 
asesavatthuvisaye pabhedo rapake ayam : 
ekadesavivattimhi bhedo ‘dani pavuccati. 
 vilasahdsakusumam ruciridharapallavam 
“sukham ke v4 na vindanti passanté munino mukham,” 
* pidadvandam munindassa dadatu vijayam tava 
“nakharamsi param kanta yassa papajaya-ddhaja” 


117 
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221. “ sunimmalakapolassa munindavadaninduno 

“ sidhuppabuddhahadayam jatam keravakénanam.” 
222. ripakani bahuny eva yuttayuttadibhedato 

visum na tani vuttdni ‘ etthev’ antogatani 'ti. 
223. “sitapupphujjalam lolanettabhingan tavananam 

“kassa nama mano dhira nakaddhati manoharam."’ 
224, “candim ’Akasapadumam” ice etam khandaripakam 

duttham : “ ambhoruhavanam nettani” cetidi sundaram. 
224. pariyanto vikappanam ripakassopamaya ca 

natthi yan tena vinneyyam avuttam anumdénato. 
226. punappunam uccérapam yam atthassa padassa ca ~ 


ubhayesaii ca viiieyyaé sAyam Avuttindmato: 
“mano harati sabbesam, ddadati dis& dasa, 
“ganhati nimmalattanh ca, yaso-rési jinass’ ayam.” 
* vibhasenti dist sabba munino dehakantiyo 
“wvibhasenti ca sabbapi candidinam hataviya” 

“ jitva viharati klesa-ripum loke jino ayam 
“wviharaty arivaggo" yam rasibhuto ‘va dujjane.” 


. ekattha vattaminampi sabbavakyopakaéranam * 


dipakam nama: tafi c’ adi-majjh-anta-visayam tidha. 
“akasi buddho veneyya bandhunam amitodayam 
“tad afiesan tu jantunam visam niccopatapanam.” 


. “sabha papel ca samam nekatithiya, maddanam” 


“ dassanam munino s4dhujananam jayate matam : 

*“ accantakantalivan yacandatapamanoharo. 

*€ jindnanindu-r-indu ca kassa nanandako bhave." 

“ hotavippatisaraya sila pamojjahetu so 

“tam pitihetu s& ciyam passaddhyddi pasiddhiya.” 

ice ddidipakatte pi pubbam pubbam apekkhini 
vakyamala pavatté’ ti tam malidipakam matam. 

anen’ eva ppakarena sestinam api dipake 

vikappanam vidhatabbanugati’ suddhabuddhihi. 
visesavacapicchiyam nisedhavacanan;: tu yam 

akkhepo nama so ya ca tidha kAlappabhedato : 

“ekaki nekasenan tam méram sa vijayi jino 

“katham tam athavé tassa pdrami balam idisam.” 
atitakkhepo. . 
‘« kin citt’ ejisamugdhyatam appatto "smiti khijjase —T 
“ papdmo nanu so yeva sakimpi sugate kato ? —* 
— —— 
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antgatakkhepo. 


neyyo satthantarany4so yo ‘fifavikyatthas{dhano. 
sabbavyapi visesatho, hi-visitthdssa bhedato. 


— No. 1, 1L9 


. “tepi lokahitasatta siriyo candimé api 


“attham passa gamissanti niyamo kena langhate ?” 


. “gattha devamanussinam vasi sopi munissaro 


“rato 'va nibbuti, sabbe sanikhara na hi sassata,"’ 


. “jino samsdrakantéré janam p4peti nibbuti. 


“nanu yutta gati sAyam vesdrajjasamanginam ?” 

*“surattan te ‘dharaputaim jina ranjeti manasam 

“saya ragaparitta hi pare rafijeti sangete.” - 

viaece gamme "tha vatthGnam sadisatthe pabhedanam 

vyatireko "yam apy ekobhayabheda catubbidho. 

* cambhirattamahattadigupa jaladhina jina 

“tulyo tvam asi, bhedo tu sarirenedisena te !" 

“ mahdsattatigambhiré sigaro sugato pi ca, 

“ sicaro ‘njanasankaso jino camikarajjuti.”’ 

‘na santapapahan, n’ eviecchitadam, migalocanam ; 

“ muninda, nayanadvandam tava taggu. abhusitam.” 

“ munindananam ambhojam esam nanattam idisam, 

“‘ suvuttamatasanddyi vadanam, n’edis’ ambujam. 

pasiddham karanam yattha nivattetvaiina karanam 

sibhavikattam athavé vibhavyam e& vibhavana, 

‘* anaiicitdsitan nettam adharo ‘raijitaruno 

‘*samanata bhamu ciyam jininavaiicita tava.” 

“na roti khalu dujjanyam api dujjanasangame. 

‘( gabbavanimmalatare sfédhujantuna’ cetasi.” 

janako fidpako ceti duvidha hetavo siyum 

patisankharapam tesam alankératayoditam. 

bhavaibhavakiccavasa, cittahetuvasa pi ca 

bhedananté idam tesam mukhamattanidassanam. 

* paramatthappakasekarasd sabbamanohara 

“ munino desandyam me kamam toseti manasam,” 

bhavakiccokarakahetu, 

“ dhirehi sahasamvasa, saddhammassibhiyogato, 
“niggahen ‘indriyanafi ca, dukkhass’ upasamo siya.” 

abhavakicco kérakapetu. 

“ muninda, candasamvadikantabhavopazobhina 

“mukhen’ eva subodhan te manam papabhinissatam.” 
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avuttakari cittahetu. 


- “sankocayanti jantunam pauipankeruhan’ iha, 


“munindassa padadvandam nakbacandinam amsavo.” 
yuttakdéri cittahetu. 

udditthanam padatthanam anuddeso yathakkamam 
sankhydnam iti niddittham yathisankhyakamo pi ca, 
“ alapahasalilahi, muninda, vijaya tava, 

* kokila, kumudani, copasevante vanam, jalam." 


- siya piyataram nama atthardpassa kassaci 


piyass&tissayen’ etam yam hoti patipidanam. 
“pitt ya me samuppanna santa sandassand tava, 
“ kalenfiyam bhave piti tad eva puna dassand.” 
vannitenopamanena vutyd ‘dhippetavatthuno 
samasavutti nimayam atthasankhepardpato, 


. S&yam visesyamattena bhinnaibhinnavisesana 


atth’ evam apardé pyatthi bhinnibhinnavisesana. 

“ visuddhimatasandayi passatharatandlayo 
‘‘gambhiro ciyam ambodhi puiifienapadito maya.” 
*‘icchitatthappado, séro, phalapupphopasobhito, 
“sacchiyo, ‘yam apubbo ‘va kapparukkho samutthito.” 
sagaratthena saddhammo : rukkhatenodito jino : 

sabbe siddiran& dhammé pubbatr’, aiiatra tu ttayam. 
vatthuno’ fiappakarena thita vutti tad aiiata 
parikappiyate yattha sé hoti parikappana, 
upamabbhantaratthena, kiriyadivasena ca, 
kamenodaharissami vividha parikappana. 

* icchabhangatur’ dsinaé ta ‘tiniccalam acchara, 

“ vasam nent’ iva dhiram tam tadi yogabhiyogato,” 

*‘ cajam maro samaérulho yuddhay’ accantam unnatam 
“maggam anvesati nanu jinabhito palayitum.,” 

* muninda, pidadvande te cérurajivasundare 

“ mafine, papabhisammaddajatasonena sonima.” 
mafiie, sanke, dhuram, niina-m, iva, ice evam adihi 
siyam vyaiijiyate kvapi kvapi valyena gamyate. 

“ dayasancérasarasi deha nikkhantakantiyo 

* pinenta jina te sddhujanam sarasatam nayum.” 
drambhantassa yam kinci kattupunbhavasd puna 
sidhanantaralabho yo tam vadanti samahitam, 

“ méraribhangabhimukhamanaso tassa satthuno 

“ mahamahi mahdravam ravi ‘yam upakérika.” 
avatvabhimatam tassa siddhiya dassindaiatha 
vadanti tam ‘ pariydyavutti’ ti sucibuddhiyo. 
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. “ vivatangananikkhittam, dhanam 4rakkhavajjitam, 


“dhanakaémayathakamam tuvam gaccha yad’ icchasi.” 
thuti karoti nindanto viya tam vy4javanpanam 
dosdbhasé gund eva yanti sannidhim atra hi. 

“ saficiletum alam tvasi bhusam kuvalayiklilam 
“ visesan tavata natha guninam te vadama kim.” 
visesicchdya dabbassa kriyajaitigunuassa ca 
vekalladassanam yatra viseso namayam bhave. 
‘na ratha, na ca matangé, na haya, na paditayo, 
“jito maréiri munind sambharavajjanena hi."’ 
dabbavisesavutti. 

“na baddhakuti, neva puriso dassanacchado 

“ maranbhangafi cikasi munidhiro varo sayam,” 
kriy4visesavutti. 

‘na disasu vydtaramsi, néloko lokapatthato 
“tathapandhatamaharam param sadhusubhasitam ."’ ° 
jativisesavutti. - 

“kharam na hi vataddham munindavacanam tava 
“tathapi ga/ham khanati nimulam janatipadam.” 
gunavisesavutti. 

dassiyate "tirittantu sGraviratthanam yati. 

vadanti viliiu vacanam ra/hahankaram idisam, 

*‘ dame nandopanandassa kim me vyaparadussana 
‘‘putta me padasambhatta sajja sant’ eva tadise,’”’ 


. sileso vacananekibhidheyyekapaday utam 


abhinnapadavakyadivasa tedhayam irito. 
“‘andhantamaharo héri saméré/ho mahodayamp 
“rijate ramsimali ‘yam bhagava bodhayam jane.” 
abhinnapadavakyazileso. 


. “sdéradimalakabhaso samanitaparikkhayo 


“ kumudakarasambodho pineti janatam sudhi.” 
bhinnapadavakyasileso, 

“samahitattavinayo ahinamadamaddano 
“sugato visadam paétu papinam so vindyako.” 
bhinnabhinnapadavakyasileso, 

‘ viruddhaviruddhabhinnakammé, niyamava, puro 
‘ niyamakkhepavacano, 'virodhivirodhy, api 

‘ ocityasamposakadi, sileso padajati "ti: 

esam nidassanesv eva rupam avibliavissati. 
“savase vattayam lokam akhilam kalaviggaho 
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“sunanti vacam munino jana passanti cimatam." 
4 andhakdrappaharaya, sabhivamadhburiya ea, 
“mano pineti pantunam, J jino vacdya bhaya ca.” 


“kesakkhinam ’va kaphattham, bhamunam yeva vangata, 


“ panipidddhardinam ’va munindassa ‘bhirattatd,” 
‘ pinipadadharesy eva sérdgo tava dissati 
“ dissati so "yam athavé ndtha sAdhugunpesy api !” 
“salakkhano 'tisubhago tejasi niyatodayo 
* lokeso jitasamkleso vibhiti samanissaro. 
*‘asamopi samo loke, lokesopi naruttamo, 
* sadayopyadayo pipe, cittayam munino gati.” 
** samsdradukkhopahatavanata janata tvayi 
“sukbam icchitam accantam amatan dada vindati.”’ 
gunayuttehi vatthuhi samam katvana kassaci 
samkittanam bhavati yam s& mata tulyayogita, 
‘‘sampattasampado loko sampattalokasampado 
*fubhohi ramsimaéli ca, bhagava ca, tamonudo. 
atthantaram sadhayata kijici tam sadisam phalam 
dassiyate asantam v4 santam va tam nidassanam 


. “udaya samapindassa yanti pap4 parabhavam 


“ dhammarajaviruddhianam sucaranta durantatam 
** sironikkhittacarano "cchariyan’ ambujan’ ayam 
“ paramabbhutatam loke vinndpet’ attano jino.” 


. vibhutiyaé mahantattham adhippdiyassa va siya 


paramukkam satam yatam tam mahantattham iritam. 
“* kiritaratanacchiyanuviddhatapavarano 

“pura param siri vandi bodhisatto "bhinikkhama,” 

“ satto sambodhiyam bodhisatto sattahitiya so 
“hitvé senaharabandham api rahulamataram,” 
gopetvé vanuaniyam yam kinci dassiyate param 
asamam va samam tassa yadi s& vancané mata, 

“‘ purato na sahassesu na pancesu ca tadino 

“miro paresu tass’ esam sabassam dasavaddhitam, 
“vivadam anuynijanto munindavadaninduna 


“ sarmpungo candima niyam chattam etam manobhuno,” 


paranuvattanadihi nibbinpenema ya thuti 
thuti appakate siyam siya appakatatth uti 
“sukhaim jivanti haripo vanesy — ies 
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~ “ ramsi tamopabénekaras6, sobhanti satthuno.” 
| 319. “asantottho yati n’ eva santoso nélaydhato, 
- “ndlayo yo sa jantunam anantayyasanavaho.” 
820. yahi bhosiya bhusattam afibamanfan tu vatthunam 
x vindva sadisattan tam alfiamoafifavibhdsanam 
° 321. “vyamsumandalam tena munina lokabandhund 
’ ; - “mahanti vindate kantim so pi ten’ eva tadisi,” 
$22. kathanam sahabhavassa kriydya ca guyassa ca 
sahavuttiti vilneyyam tad udaharanam yatha : 
323. “ jalanti eandarasihi samam satthu nakhamsavo 
_“vijumbhati ca candena samam tam mukhacandima” 
324. inodayena malinam saha dujjanacetasa 
“* papam disi suvimalaé saha sujjanacetasa” 
825. virodhinam padatthanam yattha samsaggadassanam 





Pn * samulelamsthhidhanattham mata sdyam virodhita 
F he 326. “guna sabhavamadhura api lokekabandhuno 

ae * “sevité pépasevinam sammadisenti minasam"’ 
be “B27. yassakassaci danenasyassakassaci vatthuno, * 
a — — vieitthassa yam adinam, parivuttiti s4 mata. 


328. “ purd paresan datvaéna manubham nayanadikam, 
**muninda, samanuppatto dani sabbaniutasiri,"’ 
$29, kifci disvé na viniiaté patipajjati tam samam 
samsayaépagatam vatthum yattha soyam bhamo mato. 
330. ‘‘samam disdésujjalasu jinapadanakhamsuma 
wa “ passantaé abhinandanti candatapamana jana." 
831. pavuccate yamnamadi, kavinam bhdvabodhanam 
 yenakenacivannena, bhavo-naémiyam iritarp 
32. “*nanu te yevasanté no ségara, na kulicala, 
> “manam pi mariyadam ye samvatte pi jahanti no?” 
333. angangibhava sadisaphalabhava ca bandhane 
=o, “latikatitam yo tam ‘missan’ ti pavuccati 
—— 334, “passatha munino padanakharamsimahanadi 
— aho galham nimuggepi sukhayaty eva te jane!” 
et: 335. “veso sabbavamadhuro, rapam nettarasiyanam, 
| “madhu ’va munitio vaed, na sampineti kam jana.” 
336. “ dsindma siy’ atthaséa itthassasinam yatha:— 
— iz a “tilokekagati natho patu lokam apdyate !” 
337. rasappatitijanakam jayate yam vibhusapam 
“helt — fleyyo —— beregatin 
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‘saflcuppayanti satathabita «ambhamena™> 

339, ico dnugamma purimacarivannbhavam 
sanhhepato nigatito yaru alankatinam | 
bhedo ‘parupari kavihi vikappiyanam : 
ko nama passitaum alam khalu tisam antam. 


Iti Saigharakkhita mahldadedi visnrite Subodhdlaikare — kard- 
tabodho ndma catuttho paricchedo, a 





340. patibhdnavataé lokavohdramanusérinaé a 
tatocitynsamullisavedind kavind param. * 

S41. thayisambandhing bhaeavibhava sinubhavaka , 
samajjanti nibandhaé te rasamddaya sidlunap. 

342. cittavuttivisesa tu bhéAvayanti rase yato . 
ratwaday o tato bhavasaddena parikattita. 

343. virodhinanhablaéavena yo bhavo na tirohito 
silena titthati "ce ceo *thavibhavo’ "ti saddita 

3H. rati, hiso ca, soko ca, kodh’ ussiha,hayam pi ca 
jixdechaé, vimhaya, c', €va samo ca, navathiyino, 

345. tiro bhava vibhivadi vieosenibhimukhato : 
yete carauti silepa te honti vyabhicarigo 

346, nibbedo, takka, sanka, sama, dhiti, jalata, dinat’ uggilasattasp, ~ 
suttem, haso, calan'’, ussuka, tarasa, sat’ asad, visadivahiddld, 
cinté, gabbipamdramarisa, mada, mat,’ ummida, moha, vibodho, 
nidddvega, savilam, marapa, sacapala, vyadhi tettimpsam ete. : 

samaéhitattappabhavam satta’ tenopapadita 

sattika, py anubhavatte vieum bhava bhavanti te. 

thambha, pa/aya, romafica, tathd sed’, assu, — 

verabbviyam, visearata, bhävatth' ete "hu sattika, : 

yads ratyddayo bhava, dhitisilé na honti ce 

tada sabbe pi te bhava bhavanti vyabhicérigo. : 

vibhavo karagan tes’ uppattiy’ uddipane tatha 7 

yo siy4 bodhako tesam anubhavo “yam irito. 

nekahetu manovuttivisesal ca vibhaviturm 

bhavam vibb4vinubhévaé vanpiya —— poten 

savibhivioubhaveli bhava tete 
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aeadivyattam aniyamane thiveva so raso. 


. sifgara, bases, kKarupé, roddha, vira, bhayanaka, 


LibbaowhAabbhuta, santé ea, rasd thavin’ anukkarmd, 
dukkhanipe "yam 4nando kathan na karanadike 
siya eotunam 4nando soko Vessantaracea hi, 
rammadesskalik 4 lavestdipaticevine, 
yuvénanioifarattans pamsdo rati-r-neeate. 


— yutyébhavanubhéva te nibandhd posayanti sam 


sopyayogavippayogasambhoydnam vasi tidha. 
vikérégati Adihi attano ‘tha parassa vA” 
hdso nidd&sam@lassamucechidi vyalhiedribhi. 
paripose siyé hiso bhiyyo "tthippabbutindm eo. 
titam iha vikésinayanam, kifedlakbhiya dviganta hasitam, 
madhurassaram vilasitam, sapsasirokammam upaliasitar, 
apahasitam sajalakkhi, vikkhittangam bhavaty atihasitam, 
dve dve hisé kathita c° csam jetthe majjhe jamme pi ca kameato 
sokarapo tu karuyo ‘nitthappattithamasato, 
tatthinubhava ruditapa/ayatthambhakadayo, 
visddélasyamarauacintadi vyabhicérino.” 
kodbo macchariyadihi pose tasamadadihi 
nayandropakddthi ruddbo nama raso bhave. 
patipavikkamadih’ ussaho viro ti saiinihe, 
rapadénadsyayors vire ‘yam tividho bhave. * 
tevinubhava, dhitimaty4dayo ryablicariny. 
vikérdsanasattadibhayukkamso bhayanak« 
sed4dayo ‘nubhaév’ ettha tasddi vyabhicarine. 
jigheché rudhiradihi putyédihi viragato 
bibhaccho khobanubbegi kamena karupayuto 
nésavikGnanddihi sahkidihi ‘ssa posanar. 

i Vimhayo "yam rage 'mbhate 
tassinubhava sedassusddbuvadadayo aya 
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. «Liste of Rare Muhammadan Coins —No, I.—Coins See the Kings af Dihli 
aud Jaunpir.—By J, G, Deimentex, Dihli. 


(With a plate.) 


Ghiya’s-uddi‘’n Balban. * 
Pl. IX, 1. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 670. ‘3 
abe yy tbl 
wits Wo Bhs - re ste 
wal BE ot) 521 is! pcainel| 
| whl} wrtiesell 7 
Margin — uslts wy ASS) 358 pd — —— . 


The Balban inscription discovered by me at Sonipat and published in 
the Society’s Proceedings for May 1873, bears the same date as this coin. 





Kutb-uddi’n Muba‘rak Sha‘h. 


Pj. IX, 2. New Varicty. Silver. Weight, 168 gre. Cireular piece. _ : 
Dar-vl Mulk, A. H. 717. c 
abe y el<¥! w bl) yl 6 
— Sigh gibt ot 
al) aids RBI) 51 carer pect UL ) — 
Margin— ere dim (3 HU σ ASA) 358 Gs : 
This coin shews either a new place of mintage, or Ddr-ul Mulkis 


8 
only another designation for Dihli, Dér-ulkhilgfat, or Kuthébad, which are * 
“observable on other published coins of this king. 6 







+ Pl. IX, 3. New Variety. Silver. Weight, 83 grs. A. H. 720. 
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Ghiya’s-uddi‘n Tughluq Sha‘h, 
‘Pl. IX, 4. — Gold. Weight, 170 gre. A. H. 725, | ] 
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Lo Mahmu’d Sha‘h, bin Muhammad Shah, bin Firtéz Shah. 
. Pl. IX, 5. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H, 802, 





i" ebey — — edi PS ak) os? 
oe *3 Bosse? bs) 52! — 
pag BLS 55 pd she oe Aer 6554. wold 
5 —X 
— * 
ee Mahmu‘d,Sho’h, bin Ibrahim Shah, of Jaunp tir, 
‘ Pl. IX, 6. Gold. Weight, 165 gre. A.H. 847. 
ie — —2 F edt y Gol) 5 
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| Mura’d Bakhsh. 
PLIX,7. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A,H. 1068. Ahmadabad. 










Urs Npe Oe . The Kalimah. 
2 S slag Margin—The names and titles of 
Margin— ease gn zo the companions of the Prophet. 
Up oll deat — 1° A 
| Sha‘h Jaha‘’n, 
PL IX, 8. Silver, Weight, 176 grs. A, H. 1069. 
— The Kalimah. 
Bos yl Oe” a* anne use! re fiw mye 
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- 
ee Ix 9. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. A, H. 1069. 
7 r wel * wl ale The Kalimah. 
esau — — ms the four companions of the . 
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— a cit: 
Pi, Lo. Silver, Weiehs. 178 arco A. H. 1070. Patna, 
RES 53! Sijlaw AS 2* 
— ox Unga oat dkny 
Joly pS olla 25 Hay! umzile ciere - 
— E 


I possess a good many coins of Anrangzihb. They show that after the 
deposition of Shih Jabin in A. H. 1068, some confusion prevailed in the 
mints of the Empire, For instance at Multdin, Uahibid, Itawah, and 
Dihli, the coins were after his victory at Samogar at once issued in the 
name of Aurangzib. At Almadabaéd they were struck indiscriminately in 
the names of Shah Jahan and Murid Baksh during A. H. 1068, and in the 
name of Shah Jahan only during A. H. 10G9. While, as will be seen from 
the coin now published, at Patna, owing no doubt to the influence and 
presence of Shuja’ in the vicinity, no coins were struck in the name of 
Aurangzib until A. H. 1070. 

The statement of Bernier that Aurangzib refrained from any overt 
assumption of sovereign rights for a year, or until his return from Lahor, 
is not borne out by his coins. He seems to have immediately assumed 
those rights, which were certainly recognized as far as his authority 
extended. 

I may also add here that a silver coin of Aurangzth in My possession, 
struck at Multdén, presents the novel fact that the exclusive use of the 
word _»¢ on the gold, and of the word 52 on the silver coins of the earlier 
period of his reign, was not so strictly observed as on the later coins. The 
word 4 appears to have been used at the commencement on his gold and 
silver coins alike. Afterwards this word was used on his gold coins, and j,o 


on his silver coins only. 





Rafi” ——— 
PFI. IX, 12. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. A. H. 1131. 


whips & cig she 95 Da} Bee Gye 
yo plicals wu S 52 — i pgla : 


cir what es) Liss 


” “‘Rate-uddaolah: 
Pl, 1X, 4% ate, Weight, 169 grs. A. Hi. 1131. 
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Muhammad Ibra‘hi‘m. * 
Pl. IX, 13. Silver. Weight, 174 ers. A. H. 1132. 
piss Ue whe 39 0} Sa Dat din Us 
Petty! doe wlale gle eppile misso on 
tier slinkests ole ys 
Sayyid Husain ’Ali Khan Barha, according to the Tarikh-i-Muzatlari, 


was assassinated on the Gth of Zil Hajjah, A. H. 1131. Sayyid ‘Abdullah, 
his brother, got intelligence of the event on his way from Agrah to Dilli on 


a. the Sth of the same month. He atonce made up his mind to supplant Mu- 
+ hammad Shah by placing a pliant puppet upon the throne, With this 
view he sent his agent into Salimgarh for a candidate. The crown was 


first offered to the sons, successively, of Mu'izz-uddin Jahandar Shah, but 
. they all refused it, and shut their doors against the faces of the Sayyid'’s 
a _ agents, who then went to Nekdsiyar, the son of Prince Akbar; but this 
5 young man stole away and hid himself. At last they went to the apart- 
ments of Sultin [brahim, the son of Rafi’-ulkadr (Rafi’-ushshdn) and the 


i brother of Rafi’-uddarajat and Rafi'-uddaulah, and prevailed on him to 
accept the throne. 
* The coronation took place at Dibli on the 11th Zil Hajjah ; and on the 


17th, Sayyid ’Abdullah marched with this new pageant of royalty and a 
ro army against the Emperor Muhammad Shah, who was then in thw 
neighbourhood of Palwal, They met the Emperor near Hasanpir. The 
battle of Shahpdr was fought immediately after, which ended in the defeat 
3 and capture of Sayyic Abdullah. Ibrahim fled, but was seized and brought 
af back. The Emperor pardoned him, 
ey Thus it will be observed that Ibrahim occupied the throne nominally 
—3 for one month only, and my coin, which is dated A, H. 1132, must have 
vi been struck during the first eighteen days of his very brief reign. 
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Translation of the Ayodhya Madhdtmya, or ' Pilgrimage to Ayodhya" —Dy 
Itaſat Na‘’na’yan, Bareli College. 


_ The Ayodhya Mahatmya, according to Maharaja Man Sith, professes to 
be the work of Iksviku, of the solar race. Ayodhya and Sarayd are 
said to own their existence to Vas‘ishtha Muni, their spiritual guide, from 
whom are descended the Vas‘ishtha Brahmans of Ayodliya. It is said to 
have been created in the Tretaé Yuga, and stands on the Sudarsana Chakra, 
or war-wheel of Ramachandra, But according to Umadat Pandit, the 
Ayodhya Méhatmya is a mere transcript from the Skanda and Padma 
Puranas, and is not the composition of a Raja of Audh, 

Ayodhya, the most ancient sacred city of the Hindus, and for many 
centuries the seat of the kings of the solar race, is situated upon the 
river Sarjaya, which unites with the Ghaghré at Schorghat, 30 miles west 
of Faizabad, where a fair is held at the full moon of Paus. 

The word ‘Ayodhya’ is derived from the Sanskrit prefix a, not, and 
yodh, battle. It means ‘ not to be fought against’. 

The origin of the city, according to the Hindus, was this, The eldest 
son of Brahma, the Deity’s creative energy, named Sayambhuva Manu, 
once went to his father’s dwelling and said to him, “ Please give me a 
fine place to livein.” Brahma took him to Vishnu, who bestowed on him 
the wonderful and splendid Ayodhyd. The site was selected and the city 
was built upon it. 


TRANSLATION, 


Chapter I. 

Once Parvati said to Mahadeva—* You are omniscient and have related 
several religious stories; I now wish to hear some account of Ayodhya, and 
especially its Mahatmya, It is an ancient city and dear to Ramachan- 
dra, They say that it stands first among all other holy places, and is the 
bestower of mukti (salvation); deseribe therefore its extent; th ‘eat 
kings that have ruled in it; the number of sacred spots; their fdvan- 

; tages ; the good attending residence in it; the river that flows there; and the 
iad benefits arising from bathing in it at the different ghats on peculiar days; — 
| with the things that should be given on those occasions.” Mahadeva, hav- 





learning ; and the abode of Vishou and Hari is here, Hear the Mahitmya — 
sina. ‘This city was built by God in thé beginning of the creation, and i 
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ing saluted Ayodhy4 and Ramachandra, answered,—* It has the greatriver 
Ghaghré on the west and the old Saray flowing near ; it is the goddess of 
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eldest son of Brahma, named Sayambhuva Mann, the protector of his 
subjects, once went to his father’s dwelling, and stepped up to him 
with joined hands, Brahma, being pleased, benignly asked him:—“© BOM, 

— tell me quickly why you have come here.“ Manu replied, * You have 
ordered me to create the world, please give me an agreeable place to live 
in.” 

Brahma took his son with him and went to Vaikuntha, the chief mansion 
of Vishnu's paradise, which ts a square, having four yates, one on each side, 
and beautiful fortifications, and all the gods bow to it. Here fairies sing 
harmoniously ; the Sama Veda, the best of the Vedas, is sung by the Gan- 
dharvas ; and all the inhabitants are four-armed, wearing the finest and moat 
valuable ornaments. The door-keeper of the eastern gate is Chanda-Para- 
chanda ; of the western, Jaya-Lijaya : of the southern, Bhadra-Subhadra ; and 
of the northern, Dhata-Vidhat& In the middle of this place was a temple 
of jewels, having a throne of the same material, on which was seated Bhuga- 
van Visudeva Vishnu. 

Brahma, having joined his hands, said with a sweet voice, “O god of 
gods, thou hast mercy upon thy devotees, and Manu is one of them; give 
him, therefore, some land to live on.” Vishnu, with much pleasure, bestowed 


I on him, in the centre of the earth, this wonderful and splendid Ayodhya. 
BA : Brahm’ then came to our mortal world with Manu, and Vishnu sent Va- 
at.  sishtha and Vis’vakarma with an order that the latter was to build a city as | 


— the former might desire. The site was accordingly selected, but the ground 
— being found unfit for such a purpose, the Sudarsanachakra was formed, and 
7, ~ x upon it the foundation was laid. Various kinds of shrines, palaces, roads, 
markets, gardens decorated with jewels, trees bearing beautiful fruits and 


at flowers, birds of melodious voices, innumerable elephants, horses, chariots, 
* bullocks, cows, all sorts of virtuous men and women provided with every 
“td thing, were created. The Sarayid flows near it, and the ¢hats are made of 
8 precious stones. Here the lotus and fragrant flowers are blossoming ; differ- 


ent kinds of birds are singing in harmony ; gods, goddesses, and celestial 
vast 
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or by bathing. Ayodhya is, therefore, suited to the medi- 
a — Siva, and Brahma; they all three keep it in their minds, 

4 e of Vishou ; whoever remains there finds felicity. Noone 
ibe its g red tness, From the Lakshmana-kunda, which bas a 
reams, one yoyana (four miles) to the cast and as far to the west, 
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and from the Sarayfi to the Tons, it is called Antaragdra [middle house]. 
Commencing from the Guptar, it extends towards the east." 

End of Chapter J, the reading or hearing of which causes all sins to 
disappear, and good actions to make their appearance. 


Chapter II. 

Parvati asked— What are the benefits of a pilgrimage and visit 
to Ayodhya ; how many sacred places and gods are there ; and in what month 
and on what bathing days should the pilgrimage be performed 7?” Sviva an- 
swered, ‘* Listen carefully to what I say. I have to mention things which are 
secret and without a beginning. When aman thinks of going to Ayodhya, 
his deceased ancestors are released from hell and sin, and repair to heaven, 
and “for every step on his way, he reaps the reward of an As’vamedha 
(a horse sacrifice). He who advises another to perform the pilgrimage, 
or in some way becomes the cause of it, is absolved from all sin, and ob- 
tains his wishes. He who pays the pilgrim his travelling expenses, goes to 
heaven with his sons and grandsons. He who provides a tired pilgrim with 
a conveyance, goes in the conveyances of the gods to their regions. He 
who gives food and water to a hungry and thirsty pilgrim, gains the fruit of 
S'raddhas performed at Gaya and of bathing in the Makar season [Capricorn- 
is] at Llahabad, and his forefathers are blessed with everlasting happiness, 
He who supplies a bare-footed pilgrim with shoes, obtains the conveyance 
of an elephant. But he who in any way stops such a pilgrimage, goes to 
hell, and suffers innumerable agonies for an unlimited period. He who fur- 
nishes a pilgrim with a vessel for water, derives the advantage of keeping a 
thousand pdonsilahs. He who anoints a pilgrim’s feet with oil, or washes 
them well, will obtain his desires in both worlds, The pilgrim, who listens 








it, becomes free from all sins and reaches the Deity. 
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On hearing this, Parvati asked what the manner was of performing the 
pilgrimage, to secure all its advantages, and go to the place of Vishnu. 
Mahadeva replied—* He who performs the pilgrimage with all his organs 
of action and perception restrained, and with the profession of living the life 
of a Brahma-chari, will reap all its rewards; others will not be deprived 
of the usual ones. The rich should give charity, and the poor undergo 
privations, that is, perform the pilgrimage, and fast three nights succes- 
sively. ‘The wealthy will become poor if they do not give alms in 
proportion to their riches. Remaining in this holy place and observing 
all the prescribed ceremonies, entitles a man to the full benefits of perform- 
ing sacrifices and giving alms. Evensages and gods attained superiority 
and affluence from remaining, bathing, and worshipping at this sacred city. 
Such a pilgrimage should therefore be performed. He who, having bathed 
in the Saray, adores the gods, gains the reward of an As’vamedha-Yajna. 
Feeding a single Brahman at the Sarayt, leads to blessings in both worlds. 
One who eats fruits and the roots of vegetables, and freely gives the same to 
a Brahman, gains the advantage of an As’vamedha-Yajia. Men living 
here are not transformed into mean creatures, and are freed from trans- 
migration of the soul. He who thinks of Ayodhya, morning and evening, 
reaps the fruit of visiting all the holy spots in it. The seven Paris (sacred 

- * places) constitute the body of Vishnu; Avantika, called Ujjain, the foot; 
Kanchi, the waist ; Dvarka, the navel; Haridvar, the heart ; Mathura, the 
neck; Kas’i, the fore part of the nose; and Ayodhya, the head, which is 
the principal member of the body. Visits to this place and bathing at it 
wash away the sins of men and women, Even as Vishtiu is superior to all the 
gods, so is Ayodhya to all the holy places; he who stops here for twelve 
nights, derives the advantage which he would derive by performing all sorts 
of sacrifices. Remaining only one night bestows upon him the blessings ofa 
hundred sacrifices on the fire, Residence, devotion, and charity at Ayodhya, 
are only obtainable through great virtues, Fasting here twelve nights, a 
man obtains the benefit of going once round the whole of India, as also what- 

| ever he wishes. One night’s abode at Ayodhyé with purity, gives freedom 
from degradation and accomplishment of one's desires. Ayodhya is the 
~~ form of Parabbrahma; the Sarayd, of Sagdnabrahma ; and the inhabitants 
of Ayodhyd, of Jagannétha. I attest the truth of the above with an oath, 

: O Parvati, the Vedas, the gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and myself’, are unable to 

i s describe fully the greatness of Ayodhya.” 

i Chapter ITI. 

fy Parvati now asked Mah&deva regarding the origin of the Saraya. All 

; the Munis are anxious to hear an account of that river. Mahadeva an- 

. 


, * 


‘swered—* The Saray has herself described her origin. It is as follows: Once 
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S‘ri Raghunatha amused himself at the door of the heavens with his brothers 
and companions; they were dressed in their best, and wore beautiful 
ornaments, so that they were loved by all the people of the three worlds, 
Each was mounted on the shoulders of a companion and fanned with a fly- 
flapper. Protected by charms and spells, they caused the residents of the 
place great delight ; men, women, boys, youths and old men, were present: it 
was the day of the full-moon of Jyaishtha. Mahdéraj Das‘aratha had also 
come there to bathe. Sri Raghunatha asked his companions, where his 
father was, and wished to be carried tohim. A chobdar replied, ‘ The Maha- 
raja has gone to bathe in the Sarayd’,and added, ‘ You, too, may go there, it 
is very near.” On hearing this, Raghunandana smiled and said, ‘ Let us 
go,’ and kicked the companion on whose shoulders he was mounted. The 
companion, with all the children, proceeded towards the Sarayt, which greatly 
pleased every passenger. By this time the Maharaja had bathed, performed 
the religious ceremonies, and was ready to go away with the sages, when a 
messenger reported the approach of Raghunitha with his brothers and 
companions. The Mahdéraja waited till they arrived. The brothers, having 
dismounted from the shoulders, went to the Maharaja, and paid their re- 
spects to him. Raghunandana sat in his mes ; the Maharaja gave the chil- 
dren fine seats and thus addressed them— Dear boys, salute the Saraya’, 
and they all did so. Then the Maharaja, placing the boys in front, and 
joining his hands, in the presence of the company devoutly prayed, saying— 
*O goddess Saray, I bow down before thee whom all the gods and virtuous 
persons (Brahma and Narada included) worship ; who ftlowest from the lake 
of Manasasarovara, and washest away all sins. Those who visit ‘thee or 
think of thee, are freed from sins. Those who drink thy water, never suck 
the milk of their mothers. Manu and other Mahardjas worshipped thee. 
Men who depart from this world on thy banks with thy name on“their lips 
are endowed with blessings; they reap the highest rewards of mundane 
existence. There is no doubt of this. Thou hast sprung from the eyes 
of Narayana, what am I when the gods sing thy praise? The advantages 
of all the sacred places flow from thy waters; I therefore repeatedly 


bow down before thee. Thou art the daughter of my spiritual guide, 


and I prostrate myself before thee; release me from all worldly ties, All 
these children are thine and have come to thy protection ; — — and 
nourish them.’ 

Having thus praised her, the Mahdrijé gave a lac of ——— 
to the Brahmans through the hands of the children, to gain her favour, On 





— —— th precious ornaments, The a 
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hearing the prayer of the Maharaja, the Saray assumed a beautiful form, — 
Sere before the children and sat amongst them, dressed in excellent 
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her blessings on them, took Ramachandra in her lap, conferred on him a neck- 
lace of pearls, and addressed the Maharaja thus— This child is dear to the 
whole world, and always lives in my bosom, ‘The learned know this from 
their penetrating sight.” She then added—* Whoever shall read your 
prayers or mine at the time of bathing, shall be endowed with the benefits 
that flow from bathing in all sacred places.’ Having said this, she took 
all the children, Ramachandra included, to her bosom. Thereupon the 
Maharaja was greatly astonished, and making a bow, asked her origin, 
“Because Vis‘ishtha,” said be, “ brought thee, thou hast received the 
name of Vas‘ishthi; but how didst thou come to take my children, tell me 
with thy own lips,”’ Saraya said,—** Hear, Maharaja. In the beginning of 
the creation, a lotus sprung from the navel of Narayana, which gave birth to 
Brahmi, who began to worship Vishou by his order. When he had done 
60 for a thousand years, Vishnu, more handsome than ten millions of cupids 
and mounted on his vehicle Garuda, came, and secing Brahma deeply engaged 
in worship, was pleased with him, and shed tears of joy from his eyes. 
Brahmé, who was devoted to adoration, opened his eyes, saw Narayana, 
made a prostration, gathered in the palm of his hand the tears that 
flowed from the eyes of Bhagavan, kept them in a wooden vessel, and, 
_ knowing the flow to be righteous, deposited them in the reservoir of his 


f heart, by bathing in which Loka Pitémaha was born. After a long time, 
tt the first of the Solar race became king of Ayodhya; his son Ikshaku, thy 
? ancestor, offered up prayers to the great sage Vasishtha, who praised Brah- 
—* m&. On this Brahma became pleased with him, and told him to ask for a 
boon. . He solicited Brahma to give him a holy river, and his request was 


eomplied with; for he gave him the same water that had flowed from Nara- 
yana’s eyes. Saray said, ‘I will flow in the form ofa river, and aceord- 


+ ; : ingly the sage walked ahead and I followed him, I always keep Rama- 
* —— e * 7 * 
* chandra near my bosom, aud those who think of me, with him, obtain salva- 


i tion and piety. This is undoubtedly true. Ramachandra ig all truth and 
— ‘Joys born through your devotion to protect the virtuous and kill the wicked.’ 
After having related the above story, Saray disappeared. The 
inhabitants of Ayodhyaé were greatly surprised, and said—*O Duas‘a- 
Fatha and Sarayt, you are both very fortunate.” Then the Maharaja, 
having taken leave of his spiritual guide, went home, rejoicing in his 
luck. Because the great sage Vas‘ishtha brought her, she is called 
— 3 — and as she came for the sake of Ramachandra, ape is styled Rama- 
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natha, The same ealvation which Yogis gain by residing at Kasi and 
dying there, is available to all, provided they bathe in the Saraya. 
He who prays to God for a moment, and even for halfa moment, wherever 
he may be, but bathes with joy in Ayodhya, is freed from the transmigra- 
tion of his soul, The water of the Saraya, which is the representation of 
Brahma, is the bestower of salvation. Here, no one is judged by his ac- 
tions, they are all counterparts or manifestations of Rima. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms, receive salvation at this place.” 


Chapter IV. 

Mahadeva continued, “ O goddess, Iam about to describe the first 
sacred place (in Ayodhya). Its name is Svargadvar [gate to heaven], 
and it is the bestower of both heaven and salvation. After enjoying the fruits 
of heaven, a man obtains salvation and freedom from transmigration. No one 
can sufficiently describe its advantages, but I will do so briefly. Its dimen- 
sion is 8318 yards, and it is situated east of the thousand-streamed Laksh- 
mana Kunda. Those who are versed in the Puranas say that there has ucither 
been, nor will ever be, so holy a spot as this on earth. I also affirm on oath 
that there is no such place in the world, because all the heavenly and earthly 
holy spots unite here in the morning, and consequently people should par- 
ticularly bathe here at that time. The man who dies here goes to the 
regions of Vishnu. Svargadvir, after bestowing heaven, gives salvation, and 
hence it is called ‘ Muktidvar’. Whatever a man desires, he obtains here. 
The benefits of devotion, sacrifices, giving alms, building reservoirs, wells, 
&e., are here everlasting. The sins of a thousand births are destroyed on 
entering Svargadvar, All men, Hindis and Musalmans, animals, birds, 
and insects, that die here, go to the place of Vishnu, become four- 
armed, lotus-eyed, bear the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, Padma, and ride on 
Garudas. Whoever dies at Svargadvar, whether he had any desire or not, 
goestoheaven.. Gods, angels, and sages, all bathe here publicly or privately 
at noon. Those who restrain their passions, keep fasts even for a month, give 
away grain, jewels, lands, cows, clothes, &c., and die here, gain salvation, 8’ri a 
Ramachandra, who is the very identity of the godhead, always remains here | 
in the forms of Bharata, Satrughna, Lakshmaga, and his own. There is no dis- * 
tinction of north or south at the time of death,* because salvation is certain t 
in every position. One who gets himself shaved, fasts, and visits Chandra Hari, 4 
obtains heaven, and all his great crimes are washed away. The reasonis = 
= that the Moon considered this place the most excellent one of Vishnu, and | 

ss same here, and performed all the pilgrimages and prayers, thus pleasing 
ae 1— Whoever shall bathe at this spot and look at my image, = 
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actions—Gupta Hari, Chakra Hari, Vishnu Hari, Dharma Hari, Bilva Hari, 
Punya Hari, and Chandra Hari. The mere sight of these increases virtues ; 
the worship of the last is more important. The worshipping of Brahmans, 
Chandramaé, and Hari, pleases Vasudeva. This place is sacred, O Parvati. 
The pilgrimage of it takes place at the fullemoon of Jyaishtha, the second 
lunar month, when the advantages of all the gods are obtained. It is called 
one of the most sacred spots in the Puranas. Giving alms at Svargadvar 
produces everlasting happiness. This is beyond question,” 


Chapter V. 

Parvati now asked Mahadeva regarding the advantages of visiting N 4- 

ges’var, and said,“ O Mahadeva, how long have you been at Svargadvar, 

and who has consecrated the monument in which you live ?*’ Mahadeva an- 

swered, “ Listen to my origin. When Ramachandra, having given his 

kingdom Kushavati to his son Kusha, went to enjoy himself in heaven, 

situated on Sakait, Ayodhya became sorry and repaired alone to Kusha in 

Kushavati at midnight. The Raja was sleeping. When he awoke, he 

saw Ayodhya and asked, ‘ Whence have you come? Are you a goddess, or 

a celestial, or a human being ? What has made you come to my house ? The 

descendants of the solar race do not speak with any one's wife when alone,’ 

Ayodhya then replied, ‘O Maharaj, your father has taken away all my in- 

habitants to Sakait, and it is a pity that when you are the ornament of your 

family, I should be so treated ; no Muni nor any other devotee comes to my 

e place; all my beauty is gone, and my buildings are destroyed. As light 

vanishes when the sun sets, or az clouds disappear when the wind blows 

strongly, so is my condition, None of your ancestors ever did what 

your father has done.’ Kusha said, ‘O goddess, you say so, but it is not 

the fault of my father, it is the result of the residence in your place that 

. all the inhabitants have gone to heaven.” Then Ayodhy4 replied, ‘ If this 

is the benefit of my abode, you should also live there, so as to obtain the 

company of your father.’ Having said this, she disappeared. When the 

day broke, Kusha related to his ministers what had transpired the night 

before. They advised him to comply with Ayodhya’s request. Accordingly, 

he went to the city with a large army, headed by Brahmans, and peopled it 
as it was before. 

“ Once the Raja got into a boat with his companions, and went to amuse 
himself on the river, He was enjoying himself there, when Kamudati, 
ss the: sister of Sokun, a serpent who had from a long time lived in the 
— Sarayü, became enam of Kusha and carried off his kangan. Kusha 
took no notice of it, because he was engaged in diversion, but when he 
eat water, © mised the ornament. It had been given by 

, from» eae 2 had received it on going to 
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arrow of fire on his bow, to dry up the waters of the Saray. ‘The Sarayi, 

~ being terrified, fell to his feet, called out for merey and said— It is not 

my fault; Kamudati, the sister of Sokun has earricd off the ornament.’ 

Hearing this, he postponed the use of the arrow, and reading over it the 

charm called Garuda Mantra, flung it against the serpent. When this was 

done, the serpent came with his sister, who fell to his feet, gave back the 

ornament, and begged to be pardoned for her ſault.““ Mahadeva further said, 

“O goddess, the serpent was my devotee, and seeing his misfortune, [ 

appeared, Kusha touched my feet, and, folding his hands, asked the canse of 

my appearance, I then replied, ‘ The serpent is my devotee, and for the 

; sake of his protection I have come forward ; so forgive his fault, marry his 

sister, let the serpent go, and ask for a’ boon, O Maharaj.’ Kusha answered, 

* Please remain at Svargadvar, which is known by the name of N aices’yar,’ 

O Parvati, having said this, the Maharaja worshipped me, and, taking excel- 

lent things, read my six-letter-mantra, and said, ‘Whoever shall bathe at 

Svargadvar, and visit and worship Nages’var in the prescribed manner, shall 

be blessed, and his pilgrimage shall be fruitful: otherwise he shall reap 

only half the benefit of it.’"" Mahadeva said, ** Having thus declared and 

worshipped me, Kusha went home, and the serpent also repaired to his 
abode, O Goddess, since then I have remained at Svargadvar.” 

*“T am now about to relate the story of Dharma Hari. Its locality is 
south-east of Chandra Hari, as described above. A visit to it destroys all 
the sins of the Kaliyuga., Its origin is as follows: Once Dharma came 
here on a pilgrimage, performed it with great strictness, and, fully knowing 
the great and incomparable benefits of Ayodhya, said with much pleasure, 
‘Hari resides here, who can sufficiently, praise its advantages? There is 
no other sacred place equal to Ayodhy&; for it does not touch the earth, 
but remains separate from it, supported on the Sudarsana Chakra. How 
excellent are the holy spots of this place! All of them bestow the regions of 
Vishim. All things here are worthy of praise.” Having said this, and r 
being filled with joy, he began to dance, Seeing Dharma dancing 
in this manner at the wonderful benefits of Ayodhya, Vishou appeared  ~™ 
dressed in yellow silk vestment. Dharma, observing Hari, paid his re- 
spects, and praised him thus—O inhabitant of the ocean of mill, and B 
sleeper on the head of S’eshandga, whose feet Mahadeva touches, and which - on 
remove the sorrows of his devotees, who lovest devout austerity, whose 
body is full of joy, and whose eyes are most beautiful, who art omniscient, zi 
and the husband of S’ri Lakshmi, whose feet are like the lotus, who hast 











RX the lotus in the navel from which Brahmé sprung, whose feet are touched by ns 
. waves of the milky ocean, and whose Sdranga [horny bow] is the destroyer 
mies, whose sleep is replete with devotion, whose vehicle is Garuda, = 
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nourisher of cows, whose hair is beautiful, and charming to all; whos 
nose is handsome ; whose forehead is fair and glorious; who keepest the Cha- 
kra for the destruction of the wicked ; whose yellow dress is so auspicious, 
that the mere sight of it destroys sins and fulfils one’s wishes ; who hast 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, and other handsome goddesses by thy side ; whose four 
arms are beautiful and are the bestowers of the four fruits*® and the upholders 
ofthe four yugas (ages); whose thighs are fair and charming; who art all- 
knowing and everywhere present; who holdest a club for the punishment of 
the wicked, and assumest different shapes, such as those of the Lion, the 
Tortoise, &c., for the preservation of virtue and the protection of the world!" 

Mahadeva then told Parvati that when Dharma thus praised Hari, the 
husband of Lakshmi was pleased, and said, “ O Dharma, I am satistied with 
your praigzes ; ask fora boon.” Having said this, he granted a boon of his own 
accord to the effect that whoever should readethe above mentioned hymn, 
would be blessed, and venerable and wealthy in the world, Dharma then 
said: “As thou hast been pleased with me, I station you here and give 
you the name of Hari.” Then Bhagavan said, “ [t will be better to call me by 
the name of Dharma Hari, so that your name may be pronounced first and 
then mine. All sins are destroyed when a man takes the name of Dharma 
Hari.” Such a boon was bestowed. 

 Mahddeva then addressed Parvati as follows—‘t With due ceremonies 
Dharma Hari was thus stationed. Therefore, he who, after bathing in the 
Sarayt, will joyfully visit Dharma Hari, shall be freed from all sins. The 
fruits of giving alms, performing sacrifices and devotion, feeding the poor, 
&c., at this place, are everlasting, and admittance into heaven is certain. 
It is wise if a man who commits sins knowingly or unknowingly, performs 
a little prayasehitta [penance] in due form here. No one can fully describe 
the greatness of this sacred place ; what 1 have said is but littl, When 
performing the pilgrimage on the LIth of the lunar half of the month of 
Asarh in the following manner, a man is sure to obtain heaven. He should 
bathe at Syargadvar, visit Dharma Hari, and worship him, which will destroy 
all his sins, and he will go to the regions of Vishnu. 

To the north-east of Dharma Hari, there is a ghét of the name of 
Janaki-Tirtha; here the pilgrimage is performed on the 3rd day of 
S‘ravana, especially in the light half of that mouth. ‘The reward of bathing, 
giving alms, performing worship and sacrifice, and feeding Brahmans here, is 
everlusting. 

South of itis the Ramagh 4t, the advantages of which are inde- 


scribable, buf I shall relate them briefly.” 


* 





Chapter VI. 
Mahadeva — © Parvati, the space to the south of Ramaghjit and 
| rection is, is called Ayodhya J Pitha [sacred spot], in 
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the middle of which is Rama Sabha, adorned with all sorts of jewels. Similar 
places of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera,and other celestial beings, are nothing 
compared to this. In fact, Brahma and others have no such thing. A heap of 
sins equal to the mountain Merd, is destroyed by its mere sight. One visit 
to if removes the sins of thousands of former births. All the gods render 
homage to it, and Ramachandra, together with his brothers, performs 
the functions of sovereignty in the middle of it, The fruits of the virtuous 
actions of a man are increased by once going round this place and visiting 
and worshipping Raghunatha. 

South of it les the Madant Dhavan K und, bathing in 
which frees from all pride. Raghunfitha, with his brothers, uses 
his tooth-brush here. On one occasion, Konduna Muni, having bathed 
in this pond, performed the usual ceremonies of prayer, when the wind 
blew so terribly, that his deer-skin was carried into it, from the effects 
of which the skin assumed the shape of a glorious deity, who ascended 
a most brilliant throne, adorning himself with precious necklaces and 
other ornaments, and fanned by celestial beings, Gandharvas singing and 
Apsaris dancing about. Seeing this, all were astonished. At this time 
Ramachandra appeared, and although he knew all, he asked the deity 
who he was, how he had become a deer, how he had now obtained this 
fair body, and what he was about to do. He replied, “ Ramachandra, 
you know every one internally and externally, but as you have asked 
me, I have to say, O Raghunandana, I was a Vyasa in my former 
birth, always acted contrary to the Vedas, and, from pride of riches, never 
minded what I was told. I never said prayers, did not fast, and gave 
no alms. I was wholly given to sensual pleasures. But I did one good 
action, viz., I unintentionally sprinkled water on a Tulsi plant. From that 
virtue, I became a deer, and my skin was used by a devotee and con- 
veyed to Ayodhya with godly and religious persons, It touched the water 
of this place and assumed this beautiful form. I have now seen you, and 
beg to be admitted to heaven, free from pain, age, and death.” . This was 
granted, and getting into a glorious vehicle he ascended to the regions of 
Ramachandra, whence there is no returning. The pilgrimage of the said 
pond is performed on the 9th of the dark half of Chait. West of the Sabha 
is RAamkot.” . 

Then Parvati asked, ‘* Where are the places occupied by the monkeys, 
who came with Ramachandra after the southern conquest?” Mahddeva 
replied, ‘‘At the gate of the Palace lives Hanumana, to the south of him 
Sugriva, and near him Angada. At the southern gate of the Fort reside 
Nala and Nila, and near them Sokhain. To the east, there is a place called — 
Navaratna [nine jewels—a temple with nine spires], north of which 
lives Gavaksha. At the western door of the Fort resides Dudhavakr — 
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(Mahadeva says) 1, too, am known by the name of Durgesvara. Near this 
lives Sut Bul ; a little farther, Gandha-madana, Kikshuba,Surabha, and Punus. 
At the northern gate of the Fort lives Bibhishana, and east of him Surma, 
whose wife is respected by all; she protects the virtuous and punishes the 
vicious, ‘l'o the east of her is the residence of Vighnesvar, whose sight removes 
all obstacles that are in the ways of men. Enst of it lives Pindaruk-vira, who 
defends Ayodhyé and chastises the wicked. East of him is the abode of Vira 
Matta:gajendra, the bestower of happiness; and, at a short distance from it, 
is a pond, bathing in which leads a man to perfection. The protector of 
Ayodhya, Vira Sunkay, is the fulfiller of our desires. His pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the 5th of the Nine-nights,” and on every Tuesday. He who 

⸗ worships him with perfumes, flowers, and betel-leaves, and offers him food, 
obtains his wishes. In the eastern part of it lives Dovid; in the north- 
east, the wise and intelligent Mayind; in the southern portion, Jambuvana ; 
and in the south, Kesari. These protect the Fort in all directions. At the 
gate resides Mahavira [Hanuman], who is the object of worship of the 
whole world. He is a sage who keeps his passions in subjection, and is 
adored by all men and women. 

; East of it tes Hanumat-kuod, the sight and touch of, 
and bathing in, which confers all sorts of blessings. O Goddess, the 
pilgrimage to Hanumana, the son of Anjana [the air) and the be- 

'  gstower of our desires, takes place every Tuesday. All kinds of joys are at 

° — disposal of him who, having bathed in his pond, visits and worships 

anumiana in due form. ‘The worshipper should say, ‘O son of Anjana, 
destroyer of Janaki’st grief, king of the monkeys, murderer of the son of 
‘Uchh, I bow to you and offer perfumes and flowers.” Having done this, he 
should enter the Fort and pay his respects to the Ratna-Mandapa."{ 


Chapter VII. 


‘Then Mahadeva said, ‘‘ In the most beautiful city of Ayodhya, stands the 
—  Ratna-Mandapa, iopregnated with camphor, rosewater, and other per- 
“= ‘fumes. In the middle of it is Kalpa vriksha,§ and in the centre of that is 
* the Ratna Siflhésan, very excellent, adorned, and embroidered with Sapo 
phires, the lustre of which removes darkness. In the middle of the above is 
an eight-leaved lotus of gold, decked with many jewels and shining like the 

orning sun. In its centre is a heart-ravishing image, having eyes like 
‘the leaves of the lotus, wearing clothes, embellished with various gems. It 
is the image of Raghunath whose body is very soft and smooth, glorious 
like the sum, an sai | of.she color of clouds. ‘There is also the daughter of Janaka, 
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shining as lightning : Ramachandra is fifteen, aud she twelve years old, their 
ages remaining always the same. Her beautiful eyes are like the lotus, and 
extend to the ear; her neck shews a line like the conch ; her cheeks are fair ; 
her eyes, a little red ; her face is beautiful as the full-moon ; her hair, black ; 
her forehead, hich and long ; her eyebrows like the two sides of a divided 
mango ; her tilak is of saffron ; her nose, like a piece of diamond ; her teeth, 

like the seeds ofa pomegranate ; her voice is sweet; ber looks, full of pity ; 
and her arms like the trunk of an elephant. The hands of the husband of 
the daughter of Janaka are like the flowers of the lotus ; his fingers are fine ; 
his thigh is as heavy as the stem of a plantain; his foot like that of the 
lotus ; the toes like the hollow portions of the leaves of that plant ; his nails 
as fair as the moon; his earring shining like the sun; his face is very hand- 
some ; he wears wreaths of pearls and rings on bis hands, fect, aud toes, 
S'ri-vatea® and Bhrigu-latat on the chest, which is adorned with Kaus- 
tubha Mani;{ he wears a Baijanti ;§ and the tilak is of musk and saffron. 
Janaki is also adorned in the said manner, Both Ramachandra and Janaki 
are sitting on the throne, and behind them is Lakshmana, of white color, 
with an umbrella in his hand, Bharata and Satrughan, the former black 
and the latter white, and adorned like Ramachandra and Lakshmana, are here 
with a flapper anda fan. Hanuman stands before them with joined hands, 
A man should worship Hanuman, Sugriva, Jambuvana, Sokhain, Bibhishan, 
Nala, Nila, Angada, Rishava, Vasishta the spiritual guide, Bamadeva, J avala, 
Kasshyap, Markundeya, Madgul, Parbat, Narad, Jeit Bijay, Surashtra, 
Keshtra Bardlian, Ashoke, Dharmapala, Sumantra, the eight companions, 
Tndra and other rulers of the directions of the world, and Iast of all, the 
gods that reside in the heavens. Then he should worship Raghunatha, 
yead the 'Tarakaé mantra, which is the best of all mantras, offer perfumes, 
flowers, betel-leaves, and give alms according to his means. Having done 
this, he should repeat the following prayer— O Raghavendra Mahdraja, 
destroyer of Ravana and Achchoit {immortal}, Iam full of sins; protect 
me, I flee to you; I bow to you; you are Ramachandra, Vridha Brahman, 
Raghunath, and Janaki-pati. The origin of the above names is this, 
When you were young and began to give, you were called Ramabhadra 
(prosperous).- As you grew older and looked beautiful, the people named — 
you Rémachandra; when you commenced to speak, they called you Vedha-— 

Brahma; Raghunath, on your ascénsion to the throne ; and Janaki-pati, 
when you were married to Janaki, I bow to you, O hing of the gods, Ma- 
hatman [great], and life of Janaki. You protected the refugees Sugriva and — 


* A line of hair. ‘ 





+ Bhrigu is the name of a Bréhman who struck Ramachandra on the chost with = 
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Bibhishana ; 1 6 too, am a refugee, protect me likewise!’ He who performs 

the above, obtains all his wishes. After the prayer to Ramachandra, he 

should address one to Janaki, daughter of Videha, who, on account of his — 

fect knowledge, is engaged in the meditation of Brahma, and is entirely care- 

less of his body (videha). * I bow before your feet, which have entangled the 
minds of Yogis, and which those of others do not reach. When the mind once 
thinks of them, it remains fixed upon them for ever. The Munis meditate 
on them, to remove their three kinds of taps [passions ), bodily, mental, and 
that which proceeds from organs of action and perception, The last perform 
their actions by the guidance of their respective deities, and become useless 
when theyawithdraw their influence over them ; such as when the sun, the deity 
of the eye, withdraws his essence from it, the eye does not suffer, it remains 
just the same, but can no longer see. This ts also the case with the nose, the 
tongue, &c., which cease to perform their functions when their deities withdraw 
their powers, This union of the organs and their deities is called Daivak. 
The bodily passion is named Adibhautika, &. ; the mental one, Adhyatmika, 
Afterwards, he should goto Jan mabh ami [birthplace of Ramachandra}. 
East of Vighnesvar, or north of the residence of Vas‘ishta, or weat of that of 
Lomasa Rishi, is the Janmasthan, thegiver of salvation, the mere sight 
of which releases a man from returning toa woman’s womb. The fasting on 
the day of Rama Navami, visiting the place with devotion, giving alms and 


performing pilgrimages and sacrifices, frees a man from the transmigration of 


his soul. A visit to it yields the reward of giving one thousand cows, obey- 
ing father, mother, and the spiritual guide, and performing the Rajasuyia, 
and Agni-hotra [sacrifices] one thousand times.” — 
Then Parvati asked in what way people should keep the fast of Rama 
Navami. Sri Sankara replied—“ To confer greatness on Navami, Nama- 
chandra was born of the womb of Kaushalya. On that day, a ‘Tuesday, which 
falls on the bright half of Chait, the Nakshitra was Punarvasu, and the time 
was midday. The gods and celestial beings being highly pleased with it, 
of their own accord began to play upon musical instruments. The fast of 
Navami is considered superior to all other fasts, just as the Chintamani is 
the best of all jewels and the Kalpa-vriksha of all trees, Those who keep this 
fast, and listen to religious stories, perform religious dances, and give alms 
on that day, obtain salvation. It fulfils the wishes of the gods, protects 
the virtuous, and destroys the wicked. It bestows more advantages than 
millions of sacrifices, because the adorable Rama was born on that day. All 
the actions which a man performs on that day, in the name of Raglunatha, 
give everlasting benefits, He who wishes to go to Raghunitha, should 
keep this fast. The fool who eats on that day, shall go to hell, where all 
the vicious are -thrown into boiling oil. There is no doubt about it. The 
deceased ancestors of him who on that day makes offerings in their names, 
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are admitted to the regions of Vishgu, and he who gives alms according to his 
means, reaps the benefits of the highest degree of charity. How good and 
Amportant is this fast! and how virtuous are those who keep it! They are 
sure of obtaining heaven, He who keeps this fast, reaps the fruits of giving 
alms during an eclipse of the sun and of bathing at Kurukshetra [north of 
Pili}, and perfor ming sacrifices there; and when keeping it according to 
the prescribed ceremonies, a man does no more return to woman's womb, but 
becomes Rama himself. A Vaishnava, who dovs not fast, when there is a 
union of the Ashtami and N avami, but on a pure Nayami day, and reads 
religious books, such as the Purdnas, on the following Dasami, gains all 
kinds of benefits. ‘This is certain.” 


Chapter VIII. 


Then Mahadeva said, “ Having kept the fast, he should repair to the 
Birthplace, worship and pray, as already prescribed, He should place 
Raghunandana in a six-sided vessel of gold or silver, and when he cannot 
afford either, on the back of a leaf of the Bela-tree, marked with three cross- 
lines, worship him, and throw flowers upon him after reading the twelve- 
letter-mantra of Vasudeva. In the same manner, he should worship the 
vessel or leaf, upon which he has stationed Raghunandana, and invoke the 
fifty-seven gods that obtain a place there. After this, he should offer per 
fumes, flowers, articles of food, &c.,.praise them with folded hands, touch 
the six corners after reading the mantra, beginning with Hridai, the breast, 
head,the tuft of hair on the top of the head, clothes, eyes, weapons, and 
worship them with sixteen prescribed things, repeating the Mila-mantra 
during the whole time, He should then worship Indra, Lokapdla, Vasishta 
Muni, &c,, with their peculiar mantras, take arghya,* and throw it upon 
Raghunandana, saying ‘Thou art the destroyer of Ravana, protector of 
Dharma and the devotees, and art Bhagavan, please accept my offering 
with your brothers,’ 

All this should be performed on fhe Navami. O Goddess, hear what 
the benefits are of worshipping onthe Navami. It is related that in ancient 
times there were five wicked persons in the country of Marakantar; one 
Lampaka, an oil-maker ; Sanku, a weaver; Luntak, a Nat; Dushta Dhivar, a 
sailor; and Dharma Kahar. They lived in five different cities. The oil-maker 
accidently killed a cow when he was making oil, for which sin he was turned 
out of the city by the Raja. The weaver cohabited with the wife of his younger 
brother, for which he was also banished. The Nat was expelled for attacking 


passengers with bows and arrows in jungles, Dhivar and Kahar being thieves, oe * 
———— 
Woater containing sandal, rice flour, and betel-nnt, cron am 
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were once seized and brought before the Raja. Some told him to kill them ; 
others, to cut off their limbs; but the Raja sent them to a sage named 
Vimalatma [pure soul], who ordered the king to confiscate their property, 
shave their whiskers, beards, and tufts of hair on the head, and turn them 
ont of the kingdom, which was done. They met in a forest, whence 
they used to attack and plunder towns. In this way they collected large 
sums of money, which they spent in keeping women, drinking wine, and 
eating meat, They abused cows, brabmans, spiritual guides, and even the 
gods. The Raja at last expelled them from the forest. Wherever they 
went, they suffered muth distress. They visited many countries and com- 
mitted innumerable crimes, Once the inhabitants of Dihli proceeded to 
Ayodhya, to bathe, there on the day of the Navamf. ‘The thieves, with the 
intention of plundering them on the road, accompanied them. The pilgrims 
asked them who they were, on which the thieves replied that they were 
pilgrims and residents of the country of Marakantér, 'Thus they all arrived 
at Ayodhya, but the thieves had no opportunity to plunder the pilgrims. 
The celestial protectors of Ayodhyé assuming the shape of men, fell sud- 
denly upon the thieves and began to beat them with clubs of Arodh 
{anger}. At this time Asitamuni appeared and said, *O protectors, let the 
thieves go, for they will be freed from sin, and you will obtain great benefits. 
The protectors let the thieves go. The thieves said, ‘O Bhagavan, we 
bow to the protectors.” Then Asitamuni replied, ** You are very fortunate : 
those who beat you were the Vighnas [troublers] of Ayodhya, who prevent 
wicked persons from entering it; they have let you go on my account, you 
should, therefore, now perform the pilgrimage of Ayodhya in due manner, 
which will remove your sins. Then the thieves asked in what way they 
should perform the pilgrimage, so as to secure places in heaven. Asitamunt 
answered, “ Those who restrain their passions and do not commit sins, 
gain the full advantages of the pilgrimage. He who controls the passions 
and gives alms in proportion to his means, obtains these benetits. He 
who keeps the Muni fast, shaves at Svargadvar, bathes there, and visits the 
birthplace, is released from the sins of killing a cow and a brahman, of 
cohabiting with the wife of a spiritual guide, and from many others of the 
same kind, and thus obtains salvation. On that day, men, Kinnaras, Gan- 
dharvas, and the gods, bathe in the SarayG and visit the birthplace. You 
should also do the same; proceed and you will see great wonders.” Then 
Mabddeva said, “‘O Goddess, having spoken thus, Asitamuni disappeared, 
and the thieves were glad and entered the city.”’ 


Then Mahadeva said, “ When the thieves entered Ayodhya agreeably 
to the words of Asita, Ayodby4, assuming a charming and beautiful form 
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of bathing at Svargadvar, keeping fast on the Navami and visiting the 
place. I am quite unable to fight with Ayodhy4, let us go there,’ Ha 
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appeared before them, in white clothes, accompanied by several maids, 
adorned with necklaces and armed with the S'‘ankha, Chakra, Gada, and 
Padma. She is the beloved abode of Kamji and the most ancient of all the 
sacred places. She is worshipped by all the Gods and the Munis who reside 
there, Thus the thieves saw what no one had ever seen before, and they were 
very glad. As sins have no power there, they lost their influence over 
the thieves, as will be explained, Ayodhya advanced towards them with 
the Gada, and the thieves ‘trembled from fear, All of a sudden, the sins made 
their appearance, wearing blue clothes with horrible and dreadful faces, 
depressed noses, wearing iron ornaments, having red hair of different 
shapes, some blind, some one-eyed, and so on, Then Ayodhya beat them 
with clubs, and compelled them to fly. They waited under a pipal tree 
outside the city, and made a horrible noise, which greatly astonished the 
people. Ayodhya then called the thieves, who went to Svargadvar. It was 
the Navami day, they bathed in the Sarayu, repaired to the Birthplace, kept 
the fast, and visited the place. Thus they were freed from all sins, At 
this time, Yama called Chitra-Gupta and said, ‘The thieves have become 
pure, blot out their sins from thy book and forgive them; thvir sins have 


been destroyed by Ayodhy4, the first city of Vishnu. Here live those. 


who require salvation. Thethieves have become Vaishuavas, Then Chitra- 
Gupta became sorry, and said, “ We have suffered much trouble in entering 
their sins, but it may be, as thou sayest, that we shall no more register the 
crimes of the wicked ; for it is all in vain: the wicked go to Ayodhya and 
obtain salvation and the vicious, in the Kali Yuga, become pure on visiting 
the Birthplace." Having said this, they scratched out the sins of the 
thieves.” 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, the messengers of Yama, who wander 
about on earth, came to the pipal tree where the sins of the thieves stood 
erying and asked them, ‘ Who are you, whence have you come? what has 
brought you here, and what are you talking about?’ The sins replied, 
‘There were five thieves in the country of Marakautar, very wicked, who 
pourished us and did not mind the orders of their parents, spiritual guides, 


“the Vedas and Puranas.’ They then related the whole of the rest of the 


above story.” 

Then Mahddeva said, ‘*O Goddess, on hearing the words of the sins, 
the messengers felt compassion for them, and got angry with Ayodhya, 
but unable to oppose her, they told them to stop there, as they would try 
their utmost to bring them again together with their friends (the thieves), 


After this, the messengers went to the place of Yama and said, ‘ You have 


made a great mistake.’ Yéima replied, ‘ You are not aware of the advantages 
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said this, Yama riding on a buffalo, and accompanied by Bhit, Parvati 
Pisacha [evil spirits ] and Ganas, went quickly to Ayodhyé. Meeting Vis‘va- 
karma near the city, he asked him, ‘Where do you come from at this 
time on the day of Navami?’ Vis'vakarma replied, ‘I come from 
Ayodhya after bathing at Sargadvaér and visiting the Birthplace, and have 
been ordered by Brahma to repair to Sakait with the gods, and build houses 
there for the pilgrims of Navami.’ Hearing this, Yama advanced, relating 
the advantages of Ayodhya to his servants. He first arrived at the Tons, 
and prayed to it with folded hands. Thence he went to the Guptar-Ghat, 
and sat down on the bank of the Saray4, praising Ayodhya.” 


Chapter X. 


“Yama, having praised Ayodhya as described above, solicited pardon for 
his sins, Ayodhya then appeared, to please him. Yama bowed to her, 


upon which Ayodhya said, “ You are very wise, I am much pleased with 


you, ask for a boon, and let me know the object of your coming here.” 
Then Yama replied: “If you are pleased with me, tell me the way by 
which the sins that stand under the Pipal tree outside the city, may be 
destroyed, and secondly, forgive the faults of our messengers.” Ayodhya 
aaid, “Remain on the bank of the Sarayd, which shall be known by the 
name of Yamasthala. It is called Jama-thura by the people. Those who 
bathe here on the second day of the lunar half of Kartika, shall be free from 
your fear. Let the sins that stand under the Pipal tree be destroyed 
by my order.” Having thus spoken, Ayodhya disappeared. Yama then 
remained at the bank of the Saray, and Chitra-Gupta, and the messengers of 


Yama were greatly ashamed, and the sins were destroyed in a moment. 


Yama, having built his house there, went to his place, relating the lunetits 
of Ayodhya to his messengers.” 

Then Mahadeva said to the goddess, “I have told you the advantages 
of Ayodhya, the Sarayé, the Birthplace, and the day of the Navami. He 
who hears them, or relates them to others, obtains salvation in the end after 
having enjoyed all pleasures, What Agastya Muni said to Sutikshna 
Muni I have related to you, This religious story removes the sins of one 
who is ignorant, the enemy of the Brahmans, the spiritual guide of the 
Vedas, and of the Gods, provided he tell, read, and hear it in faith.” 

Then Parvati said, “I shall now be glad to hear the advantages of the 
Kitchen of Janaki.” Mahideva answered, “ O Goddess, listen to its 
sin-destroying story. Her kitchen is always filled with articles of food; its 
mere sight accomplishes our wants. Its pilgrimage is performed at all 


‘times : no one can fully describe its benefits, but I will do so ina brief manner. 
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The house of one who daily visits it, remains filled with victuals. On seeing 
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mere visit to it removes sins committed knowingly or unknowingly. It 
freed Balarama from the sin of killing Sit. What more shall I say about 
it ?—it is the bestower of all sorts of joy. It is situated north-west 
of the Birthplace. Forty yards north of the Birthplace lies the house of 
Kaikeyi, where Bharata was born. Sixty yards south of it is the dwelling 
of Sumitraé, where Laksliman and Satrughna were born. Their sight releases 
man from worldly ties, and gives salvation. South-east of the Birthplace is 
Sitakup, which isalso called‘ Jiana-kip.” Drinking its water renders a 
man intelligent. Brihaspati, Vas‘ishtha, and Vamadeva drank its water, and 
attributed to it their dignity and prosperity. 

South of Hanumat-Kund is Suvarna-khanah, called Sond&-khar 
by the people, where Kuvera showered gold from the sky, South of it is 
Sugriva Kund, and south of that Bibhishana Kund.  Pilgri- 
mages to these places on the day of Navami destroy all sins and bestow 
every kind of blessing.” 

Chapter XI. 

Then Parvati asked Bhagavan to tell her how gold was showered in 
the Suvarna-khanah, and what caused Kuvera to fear Raja Raghu. Maha- 
adev replied, *‘O goddess, this story strikes all with astonishment, There 
was a very powerful king of Ayodhya in the family of Iksvaku. He pro- 
tected the world, and subdued a crowd of enemies. His name was well 
known in the three worlds, and he Joved his people. The canopy of his glory 
surrounded the ten quarters of the globe ; he reduced his foes to submission, 
amassed great wealth by his conquests, assembled a large army, conquered 
many Rajas, took tribute from them, and thus filled his coffers with in- 
numerable treasures. Being at ease and leisure, he intended to perform a 
sacrifice at Ayodhyé. With this view he called Vas‘ishtha, Vaémadeva, Kés- 
yapa, Jabal, Bharadv4j, Gautama, and other Munis, gave them suitable 
houses, and prayed: “O venerable sirs, I intend to perform a sacrifice, please 
tell me what sacrifice shall I perform.” All the Munis replied, “O Ma- 
haraj, the Vis’va-jit sacrifice would be a suitable one, because you have 
conquered the three worlds. Do not delay.’ Mahdraj4 Raghu then 

ormed the Vis’va-jit, and distributed his money among beggars, With 
the exception of his territory he kept nothing in the shape of money, and 
thus pleased the Gods, the Munis, and men, Thus he became as famous as 
Indra. At that time Kauto Muni, a disciple of Vis'vamitra Muni, 
learned fourteen sciences, and promised to pay in lieu fourteen krors of 

anuhurs. Fle compelled the spiritual guide to demand the above sum 
from him. A gol 
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raj, the Muni was sorry, thought it improper to ask him for anything, and 
very unreasonable to put aman of such liberality to shame. He gently ad- 
dressed the Maharaja and eaid, “‘O Raja, you have given all, it is uxcless for 
. me to tell you what I have promised to pay my spiritual guide. What do 
you say to this?” Hearing this, Maharéj4 Raghu became thoughtful, and 
requested the Muni with folded hands, to stop a day at his house, so that 
he might make some arrangement, The Muni did as requested, Raghu 
thought that as all the Rajas had paid their tribute, it was not right to 
exact more from them; he might therefore take something from Kuvera 
who had inexhaustible treasures. Accordingly he went to him, Kuvera, 
hearing of this through his messengers, was happy, and showered down 
* gold in such quantities, that a mine of gold was formed. The messengers 
then went to the Mahéraja and reported to him what had been done, upon 
which he was pleased, showed the Muni the mine, and told him to take 
all the gold that was init, The Muni took as much as he required, and 
left the remainder, Kauto then said, ‘‘O Raja, you shall get a son who 
will increase the influence and dignity of your family ; this Suvarna-khanah 
will be the bestower of every one’s wishes. Bathing and giving alms here 
will bestow riches upon men. The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 12th 
day of the lunar half of Bais‘’4kh, and those who perform it will gain numer- 
ous advantages. <A pilgrimage to it on the tenth day of the lunar half of 
Kartika will also bestow great blessings upon them, Having given this pro- 
mise, the Muni went away. After this, the Raja went tothe house of the 
spiritual guide, and, to obtain his wishes, distributed among the Brahmans 
the gold that was left, and continued to protect his subjects. O Goddess, 
thus did the mine derive its dignity from the Muni's boon.” 
Parvati asked to tell her the cause why the spiritual guide had become 
’ so angry with Kauto Muni as to demand so large a fee from him, Mala- 
deva said, ‘*O goddess, listen to what I am about to relate. Vis va- 
mitra Muni is a sage, and knows the past, the future, and the present. Once 
he performed a great devotion at his house, when Durbas’ Muni came to 


- him. He was very hungry and called out, “‘O Muni, J am hungry, give 
é me something to eat, I want rice-mill.”’ Vis’vamitra immediately brought 
* a hot vessel fall of rice-milk. Seeing him come with it, Durbidsa askod him 
+ jn gentle terms to hold it till he had bathed. Having said this, Durbasa 
* went home, and Vis'vémitra, without feeling angry, stood firm like a peg, 








J with the vessel in his hand for a thousand years, during which Kauto Mani 
. ed in his service. At the expiration of the said period, Durbisa 
-yeturned, found both happy, ate the rice-milk, and went home satistied and 
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-were quite sufficient. Kanto Muni repeated the question and received the 
same reply. But he persisted in his request, upon which Vis’ vamitra 
got angry and said, “ Pay fourteen krors of gold muhurs for learning the 
fourteen sciences.” Kauto Muni replied that it would be paid. He thought 
that only Mahféraja Raghu could afford to pay such a sum; for he had 
conquered the world and performed the Vis'vajit snerifice, and his wishes had 
been obtained. O Goddess, he who listens to the story which I have related, 
* shall be freed from sin and get salvation, ‘There is no doubt about it,” 


Chapter XII. 

“ To the south of the Suvarna-khanah is the Yaj iia Vedi [the place of 
sacrifice], where S'ri Ramachandra performed sacrifices. West of it is the 
Agni Kund [the fire altar), adorned with various jewels. Its light removes 
darkness, and devotees reside here. A man should put here three kinds of fire, 
Dakshinagni, Garhapatya, and Ahavaueya and perform the pilgrimage to it in 
faith. Bathing, giving alms, and reading religious books here bestow. great 
blessings. He who bathes at this place becomes immortal, This is beyond 
question. Giving gold, grain, clothes, cows with their young ones, and bath- 


ing here, confers riches. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the Ist of 


the dark half of Agrahdyana. The offering of Pinds (balls of flour or rice) 
here is equal to a Gay4 Sraddha, and it blesses the deceased ancestors. Giving 
alms here is equal to performing an As’vamedha., 

“South of Yajiia Vedi is the confluence of the Tiléi and Sarayi. To 
bathe, give alms, particularly grain, to fast and feed the Brahmans here, is 


equal to performing the Achai SautrAmani sacrifice, Merely bathing here — 


makes a man healthy, and yields the benefits of ten As’vamedhas, By 
giving gold here, a man becomes virtuous and glorious, S‘ri Raghunatha 
made this river famous, It is.also called Tilodaki, because its water 
remains black as the seed of the sesamum. Bathing in the Tilodaki at 
the confluence destroys the sins of seven births, O Goddess, it is therefore 
proper for men to bathe in it and give alms here, because these benefits are 
everlasting. 

** West of the Tilodaki and the Sarayt is As’oka Batka, the garden of 
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kitha of Kubera, because Sri Raghundthji enjoys himself here, There . 


are many buildings and many seats, and upon one of the latter Ramachandra 
seated Janaki with his own hand. The maids and male servants brought 
. pleasant food and beverages to them. A great many Apsardés and Airis 
came to dance, and having partaken of the food began to sing. Ramachandra 
pleased all, and sat with Ja&naki, as Chandrama does with Rohini, or the 
seven Munis with their wives. After this, he daily enjoyed himself with her, 


as Mahideva does with Parvati. In that orchard there is the SitAkunda, * 


constructed by Sita with her own hands. Ramachandra said that it should be 
the bestower of innumerable blessings. Listen, O Janaki, I shall describe its 
~ advantages. The benefits of bathing and giving alms, and of devotion and 
sacrifice here, are everlasting, The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 
4th of the dark half of Agrahayana, and destroys all sins. This Kunda is 
superior to all other sacred places. Bathing and giving alms here and worship- 

. ping Ramachandra with Janaki, bestows salvation.” 
~ Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, hear the advantages of the other sacred 
~ places. West of Sita-kunda is Vidya-kunda, the mere sight of which 


- eonfers all sorts of blessings. West of itis Vidya-Pitha, andsouth of it . 


is Vidyd4 Devi. He who bathes in the Kund and visits the Devi, obtains 
salvation. Vidya-Pitha is also called Siddha-Pitha, and is the bestower of 
_ knowledge. A man should worship the Pith-Devi, offer the sixteen preseribed 
articles, read mantras, and the following prayer: *O goddess, he who wor- 
| ships thee and meditates on thee, obtains elephants for his vehicle ; and 
— becomes a Lokés‘var (master of the world). He who thinks of thee with- 
out asking for anything, gains ealvation." Vishnu, Siva, the sun, Gaves’a, 
F and Devi are pleased with one who reads their mantras here, and make him 
ss prosper, ‘Therefore it is necessary that one should worship here. The 
* pilgrimage is to be performed every month on the Sth of both the wane and 
the waxing of the moon. Here a man ought to give grain and fruits and 
_wash the Devi with milk, The Uchchatana, Mohana, Stambhan or Pryoga, 
are accomplished here. <A pilgrimage, performed during the first nine days 
of the light half of Kirtika, removes sins and bestows salvation.” 


Chapter XIII. 
— ‘Then Mahddeva said, “ O Goddess, south of Vidya-kunda is K harjura- 
— -kunda, which is alsocalled K haj oh 4 Bathing in it cures diseases such 

















kunda is the Maniparvat (hill of jewels) surrounded on all sides by creepers, 
iand plants. The Tilodaki flows near it. The cause of the hill’s being here, 
as follows : Once — said to Rémachandra, ‘ I wish to enjoy myself on 
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are | with me, Raghundtha replied, * Very 
nd said tohim, +O king of birds, go towards the 


as theiteh. Its pilgrimage is performed on every Sunday. West of Vidyd- | 
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North and bring the Maniparbat. Garuda went and brought the hill, He 
then asked where it was to be placed. Ramachandra replied : ‘ Place it west 
of Vidy a-kund.’ This was dene, and Janaki was pleased. Garuda asked 

Permission, and went to heaven. Raghundtha then said to Jinaki, ‘See, 

~ the hill is ready, take your companions with you, go there, and enjoy your- 
self.’ Janaki did so, and continued to visit it dail y. The mere sight of the 
hill, destroys a mountain of sins and those of one thousand births. 

“South of Maniparbat is Ganes’a-kund. A man should praise 
Ganes’s with his mantra and give the sixteen prescribed things, and say the fol- 
lowing prayer: ‘ Thy trunk is red ; thy face is beautiful ; thou fulfillest the 
wishes of thy devotees ; thou art a support of those who plunge into a sea of 
trouble ; thy belly is broad ; remain in my heart for ever; thou seizest thy 
enemies with thy trunk, and throwest them up into the air, and thou bless- 
est thy devotees.’ 

“* West of the last isthe Das’arath-kund, very beantifal and adorn- 
ed with jewels. It destroys all sins, and accomplishes all desires. West of it is 
Kausalya-kund, by bathing in which and giving alms there one ob- 
tains all sorts of joys. These pilgrimages are performed on the last day of 
Bhadra. West of the latter is S umitr4-k und, and south of it, K aike y i- 
kund. The pilgrimage to both are performed on the 15th of Bhidra, South- 
west ofitare the Darbharand Mahabhar ponds, Pilgrimages thereto 
are performed on the fourth of the wane in Bhadra, A man who worships 
Vishnu-Siva, and the Brahmans here, obtains his wishes. Vishnu and Siva 
have been here from time immemorial. Meditating on them destroys sins, O 
Goddess, their origin was this, Vishnu and Siva were consulting with cach 
other, when they smelled the perfumes of flowers which had been placed 
there by Dirbhar and Mahadbhar, who were brothers and used to sell lotus 
flowers. Both the gods were pleased, and said to the brothers that the two 
ponds would be called after their names, and men and women would bathe in 

em and obtain their desires. 
za « North-west of Mahabhar-kundis Yo gini-kund, where sixty-four 
Yéginis dwell. They all bestow great blessings upon men, but particularly. 
upon women, Therefore it is necessary that they should bathe in it. The 

. performance of a Paruscharana here gives riches. 

“East of Yogini-kundis Urvashi-kund, after bathing in which 
Urvashi went to heaven. Her story is as follows: A great Muni, named 
Raibha, was performing devotion on the Himdlaya, when Indra sent Urvashi 
to disturb him. She was most beautiful, and had no equal in the regions of 
Indra. She came with spring and the god of love to the place of the Muni, 


The Muni looked up and was wounded by the arrows of love. He became rest- 


. 


ess and an and said, ‘ O wicked retainer of Kamadeva, you have come 
| ere, proud of your beauty to disturb me in my devotion ?—be ugly: Hearing 


< 


this, she became very sorry and falling to the Muni’s fect eaid to himn intbe 
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seeching accents, ‘O Bhagavan, I am under the control of another, and have 
come by the order of Indra, please therefore forgive my fault, and tell me how 
to escape yourcurse, The Muni said, ‘ There is a sacred place, at Ayodhya, 
situated east of Yogini-kund, go and bathe in it, and you will recover your ~ 
beauty, and the place will be named after you." She bathed in the pond, and 
was restored to her former beauty; and the pond has since then been called 
Urvashi-kund. He who bathes here in faith and with due ceremony, obtains 
beauty. ‘There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to this place should — 
be performed on the third of the light half of Bhadra. One who bathes here, 
gives alms, and worships Vishnu, is sure to go to his regions." 


* Chapter XIV. 


; Then Mahadeva said, “O Goddess, east of Urvashi-kund is the charm- 
* ing Vrihaspati-kund, filled with innumerable flowers. It ia the dese 
troyer of sins and has pure water ; and here he lived and performed sacrifices, ° 
Bathing and giving alms here frees a man from sin. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fifth of the light half of Bhadra. Here Munis worship, and 
 « the gods (such as Indra, &c.) obtain their wishes when bathing at this 
. place. Bathing, going on a pilgrimage, and worshipping Vrilaspati and 
Vishnu here, cleanses a man of his sins. The bad effect of an impending 
* unlueky day in a Kundli [horoscope J, is destroyed by worshipping Vrihas- 
pati here. One who forme an image of gold, dresses it in yellow silk cloth, 
and gives it to a Brahman, is freed from falling into troubles. 
“To the East of the lastisthe Rukmini-kund. Once S’ri Krishna- 
* chandra came on a pilgrimage to Ayodhya with Rukmini and Satyabhamé, and 
| lived here amonth. He daily bathed in the SarayG and read the Mantra-raj. 
Rukmini seeing a great many ponds here, built one of her own,where Vishnu re- 
3, sided. A man must bathe here, give alms, and worship the Brahmans with the 
. Vaishnava Mantra. A pilgrimage to it on the 9th of the dark half of Kartika, 
' bestows & son upon a barren woman and riches upon the poor. This is 
— beyond question. Men and women bathe here and enjoy themselves in this 
world and go to the regions of Vishnu after death. After bathing in the 
Rukmini kund and giving alms there, one should meditate on the form of 
Krishna in the following way—‘ Thou art dressed in yellow silk-cloth, and 
armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Sarang. ‘Thou art the husband 
of Lakshmi, Narada and other Munis constantly think of thee. Thou 
wearest a crown and bracelets and rings, ‘Thou art adorned with the Kaus- 
- tubha Mani, * Thou art black as the flower of the linseed. Thy eyes are 
like the lotus.’ By this — a man undoubtedly obtains all his 
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“ North of Rukmini-kund is the sacred place called Chirodaka; its 
water is hke milk. Bathing here releases one from all sins. At some time, Da- 
s‘aratha performed a sacrifice here, in order to be blessed with ason. At the 
expiration of the sacrifice, the being in whose name it was performed, appeared 

® ina handsome shape, and holding a golden vessel filled with rice-milk. He gave 

it to the Maharaj, who, by the advice of the Munis, divided it into three 
equal parts, and gave one of them to Kaushalya, the second to Kaikeyi, and 
the third to Sumitra after dividing it into two parts. Rama was born of Kau- 
shalya; Bharata, of Kaikeyi; and Lakshman and Satrughna of Sumitra. 
The Brahmans cooked rice-milk and washed it with the water of the pond, 
on which account it became white like milk, and the pond got the name of 
Chirodaka. By bathing at this place, one is certainly blessed with a son, 
and obtains all other wishes besides, Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
llth of the light half of Kartika. Bathing, giving alms, and worshipping ~ 
Vishnu here, gives the above-mentioned benefits.. The pond is called Chir-~ * 

— sAgarby the people. West ofitisChires'’vara Mahade v a, stationed 
there by Mahsraj4 Das‘aratha. A man is to worship him with the sixteen pre- 
scribed articles and read the following prayer —‘ Thou livest at Kailas’a. Thy 
companion is Kuvera, Thou hast got the moon on thy forehead, and the ~* 
Ganges in the tuft of thy hair. Thou enjoyest thyself in the woods of — 
Kalpa-tree. I have worshipped thee with the leaves of a Bel-tree and 
water ; forgive my sins,’ 

* South-west of itis Dhan yadksha,* called Dhanaichaf by the 
people. Mah4rdj Harischandra here deposited a great treasure for the protec- 
tion of which he stationed a Yaksha at this place. The Raja caused Vis'vimitra 
Muni to perform the R4jasuya sacrifice, on which he became undisputed 
king. He here deposited innumerable treasures. The Yaksha named Pir- 
manthar protected the Treasury, called Pirmodé Anand, bestower of hap- 
piness, and was very obedient to the Muni, who being much pleased with 
him, told him to ask for a boon, He replied, ‘O Muni, I lived in the 
house of Kuvera and once stole perfumes, on which account he cursed me | 
and said, ‘May thy body stink!’ The Muni took some water from the a 
sacred place, threw it upon the Yaksha, and thus rendered his body perfum- 
ed. He stood up before the Muni with folded hands and said, *O Lord, by 
thy favor my body has become perfumed, therefore name this holy spot.’ 
The Muni replied, ‘Its name shall be Dhanaicha in the world, and it will 

| ‘be the bestower of beauty and wisdom. Bathing here will remove all stink, je 
. and by giving alms in proportion to his riches and worshipping Lakshmi, a 
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* man will obtain great wealth. Here a man should worship Maha-Padma,} — | J 

J e * A tribe of celestial beings. — 
** + Place of great treasure. = ——— 
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Sankha, Makara, Kachchaps, Mukunda, Kunda, Nila, and Varehcha, because 
all these reside at this place. He should also give gold and grain 
publicly and privately, particularly on the fourth day of the dark half of 
every month. Pilgrimage, bathing, and libation of water here, satisfy all, 
from Brahma to the smallest insect. Having said this, O Yaksha, people 
should throw water three times and gainsalvation. By worshipping thee, 
the nine Nidhia, and Lakshmi, cither out of or in the water, a man «hall 
obtain great blessings, such as a son, riches, faith, knowledge, and salvation. 
Whoever from pride does not worship thee, shall forfeit the religious fruite 
of one year’s devotion.” After saying this the Muni disappeared. 

“ Weat of itis Vishuuhari, a celebrated shrine." Parvati said, 
“O Bhagavan, tell me what the cause is of its renown,” 


Chapter XV. 


Mahddeva answered, “O Goddess, there was a Brihman named 
Vis’va-s’arma, acquainted with the Vedas and religious principles, virtu- 
ous and much devoted to the worship of Vishou. He once came on a pil- 
grimage to AyodhyA in hope of seeing Vishuu and pleasing him with his« 
devotion. He practised great austerity, kept fasts, and ate herbs, fruits, 
and roots. In Jyaisthaand Asddha, he sat before a fire; in the rainy season, 
in the rain ; and in winter, in the water; and thus he bathed and worshipped 
Vishnu with all his heart. He meditated on the sun, moon, and fire, which 
he made the Pitha upon which he seated Vishnu, dressed in yellow-silk cloth, 
with, his weapons, and worshipped him with perfumes and flowers. He 
read the twelve-letter Mantra for thirty years, lived on air, and repeat- 
ed the following prayer, ‘O Bhagavan, animate and inanimate, spiritual 
guide, the best of mankind, the god of the gods, lotus-eyed, beyond 
thought, imperishable, master of sacrifices and the world, the destroyer of 
sins, endless, spoiler of births, having the lotus in the navel, bearing the 
garland of the seeds of the lotus, lord of all, destroyer of Kaitabha,* master 
of the three words, four-bodied’ Bisudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, armed with the Chakra, parent of the whole world, protector of 
the people, lovely one, the father of fathers, thou art the articles of sacri- 
fice; thou art the mantra; thou art the master of the sacrifice ; thou art fire ; 
thou art Varuna, armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Padma ; sup- 
porter of the weak ; holder of the Mandar hill ; destroyer of Madhu ; and 
husband of Lakshmi. Thou art Narayana, Krishna, and Madhava, be pleased 
with me.” Upon this, Bhagavén appeared, riding on Garuda, dressed in 








yellow-silk cloth, armed with the Sankha and Chakra, and said, ‘O son, I 


; ask for a boon.’ Vis'va-sarma replied, 





aim satinfied with thy devot 
wishes are accomplished by thy visit, give me everlast- 
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ing piety.” Then Bhagavan answered, « May you have unchangeable devo- 
tion and obtain salvation. This place shall be named after you. You are 
very fortunate.” Having said so, Bhagavan struck the ground, and water 
gushed forth. He then washed the BrAhmanavith the water, and made him 
passionless, free from sin, and healthy. Hence, O Goddess, this hol y place is 
called Chakra-tirtha. Itis the destroyer of sins and the bestower of 
blessings. He who bathes here, goes to the regions of Vishou. Bhagavan 
again said to Vis’va-s‘arma, ‘O Brahman, station the i image of Vishnu-hari 
here,’ and it was done. Its pilgrimage is performed from the tenth of the 
light half of Kartika to the end of that month. Bathing at this place ab- 
solves men of all their sins and leads them to paradise. The Pitris (deceased 
ancestors) of aman who here performs the Pitri Srüddha go to heaven. 
This is beyond question. By bathing, giving alms in proportion to his 
means, and visiting Vishnu, a man obtains salvation.” 

**O Goddess, I have described the advantages of Chakra-tirtha ; north- 
east of it is Vas’ishtha-kund, the destroyer of sins. Here the great 
devotee and saint Vas‘ishtha and his ‘chaste wife Arundhati remain. The 
benefits of bathing at this place are great. A man should here worship 
Vamadeva, Vas‘ishtha, and Arundhati in particular, and bathe and give alms, 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the 5th of the light half of Bhadra.” 


Chapter XVI. 


S‘ankara continued, “O Goddess, north-east of Vas‘ishtha-kund is 
Sagara-kund, the fulfiller of all our wishes. Bathing and giving, alms 
here confers great blessings. Whatever benefit is gained by bathing in the 
sea on the last day of a month, is obtained by bathing at this place on any 
eastday. Its pilgrimage takes place on the last day of Kartika, By bathing 
and giving alms here, one obtains all desires and is freed from all sins. 

“ North-east of Sagara is the charming Brahmaé-kund, built by 
Vishnu, who lives there and once performed a sacrifice in due form. He 
bathed with the gods in the kund, which was filled with clear water, lotuses, 
water-lilies, and covered with geese, karandavas,® and chakravika, and sur- 
rounded with beautiful trees, On seeing this, the gods asked Brahma with 
folded hands, ‘ O Pitamaha, (father of all) tell us of the advantages of the 
kung. Brahma replied, ‘ Listen attentively. The kund contains various 
fruit-trees. By bathing here, a man is released from all sins, obtains a 
handsome shape, and riding on a vehicle, yoked with geese, goes to the re- 

gions of Brahmé, where he remains, like me, till the general destruction. 
Bathing and giving alms here, gives the same benefits as the performance } 
an As‘ | aman should bathe, give alms, worship, 
and sacrifice at this place ; for this destroys capital crimes aod: onfers eve) 
A kind of duck, 
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lasting blessings. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fourth of the light 
half of Kartika, The distribution of gold and grain, in proportion to a man’s 
power, gives me satisfaction.” Having thus made known this holy spot, 
the bestower of salvation, Brahma, disappeared, 

“ North-east of Brahma-kund, at a distance of two hundred yards, is 
Rina-mochan (‘ wiper-off of debt’), which is difficult of access to the 
wicked and unlucky. Its water joins that of the Saray, and its origin is 
this :—Once, on a pilgrimage, the Muni Lomas came here, and by bathing 
waa freed from all debts, and cured of mental diseases, Feeling this, he was 
much surprised, and lifting up his hands, and shedding tears of joy, spoke 
in the following manner :— Rina-mochan is superior to all other sacred 
places, for bathing in it removes all debts. ‘The three debts, Rishi Rin, 
Deva Rin, and Pitri Rin,* from which a man can only be freed by a 
Brahm charj sacrifice and by having a son, are destroyed by bathing in it. 
O people, I found out its glory ina moment! It is therefore incumbent 
on you, to bathe, give grain, gold, &c,, through which you shall obtain all 
kinds of blessing.’ ‘ 

“ Further east of this holy place, at the distance of forty yards is 
Paipa-mochan (sin-wiper). Its origin is this: There was a Brahman 
named Narhar in the country of Panchdla, who, falling into the company of 
liars and wicked people, committed many crimes, such as killing Brahmans 
and speaking against the Vedas, He once, with some virtuous men, came on 
a pilgrimage to Ayodhya, and became absolved of his sins by bathing at this 
holy spot. Flowers fell on his head from the sky, and a beautiful vehicle 
descended, riding on which he went to the regions of the gods, From that 
time it became famous, and received the name of Papa-mochan. Every one 
praises it, Its*pilgrimage is performed in the dark half of Magha, The 
fruits of bathing and giving alms here are everlasting and destroy all sins," 


Chapter XVII. 

Mahadeva continued, “ O Goddess, east of Papa-mochan,and two hundred 
yards distant from it, is situated Sahashra-dharda, in the water of the 
Sarayd, and is called Lakshmana-kung. It destroys allsins. Here Laksh- 
mana disappeared by the order of Ramachandra. Its origin is this: When 
Raghundtha had performed the business of the gods, Kal(déath) being sent by 
‘Brahma, assumed some shape, came and solicited him to disappear, While he 
was talking privately with Raghunatha, he took a promise from him to give up 





whoever entered the room during their conversation. Raghundtha ordered 


him to put Lakshmana at the door, to prevent any one from coming in. By 
‘the will of God, Durbésé Muni came and said to Lakshmava, I am hungry, 






a | hundtha and inform him of my arrival.’ Lakshmana made several 
Debts of Munix; debts of the gods ; debts of forofathers. 
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apologies, which the Muni did not aceept ; he was therefore compelled to enter, 
and to communicate to Raghundtha the Muni's request. Raghunatha took 
leave of Kala, came to the door, paid his respects to the Muni, and having 
given him food, dismissed him. Raghunatha begame anxious and said,‘ I have 
never told a lie, it is improper to break a promise. O Lakshmana, itis now 
necessary for us to separate for some time and you must disappear. Laksh- 
maba obeying his order, went tothe Sarayé, and intended to throw himself 
into it, when S’esha burst the earth in a thousand places, and made his ap- 
pearance, by virtue of which the spot was called Sahashra-dhadra. Indraalso 
came with the gods and said to Lakshmana, ‘ You have performed the affairs 
of the deities, please come to my regions, S’esha is waiting for you. Laksh- 
mana then entered theriver. This sacred place is fifty yards in extent. By 
bathing and giving alms here, the people will go to the regions of Vishnu. 
He who will bathe and worship S’esha at this spot, will be free from sins, and 
obtain all his wishes. There is no doubt about it. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fifth of the light half of S’ravana. The fear of serpents is 
removed by the worship of S’esha on that day. By bathing here during 
the whole month of Vaisadkha, a man remains krors of kalpas in the regions 
of the gods. To go to, and reside in, the place of Vishnu, one should give, 
amileh cow, clothes, and ornaments to a fit person. To please Lakshmi 
Niradyana, and to obtain riches, men should worship Brahmaus and their 
wives in Vaisdkha, because all other sacred spots come and remain here du- 
ring that month,” 

Mahddeva continued, “O Goddess, Indra having sent S’esha to Pitala 
(the lower regions) and accompanied by the gods, took Lakshmapa tS his 
realms. From that time, this kund has been called Lakshmana kund. It 
has a thousand streams.”’ 


Chapter XVIII. 


Having heard the advantages of Lakshmawa-kund, Parvati was delight- 
ed and requested Mahadeva to deseribe other sacred places. Mahadeva re- 
plied, “O Goddess, south of Vidya-kund is Vaitaranpi (the destroyer of 
sins) by bathing in which one does not go to Yama-loka, Its pilgrimage 
takes place on the full moon day of Bhadra. 

South of Vaitaraniis Ghosharka, the destroyerofsins, By bathing 
and giving alms here one is sure to go to the regions of the sun. Bathing 
at this spot cures leprosy and other diseases. Its pilgrimage is performed 
every Sunday, on the sixth day of the light half of Bhadra and Magh, 
on the sixth of the light half of Bhadra, if there be a Sunday on that day, 
and on every Sunday in Pausa. The origin of Ghosharka is this: There 
was a king named Ghosha, of the solar race,who was very powerful, 
who protected his subjects, and whose renown had spread far and wide, 
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His J glory was like that of the sun, and he conquered all bis enemies, 
Having entrusted the management of his dominions to his ministers, he 
went to a thick forest to hunt, killed many deer, tigers, and pigs, and 
wandered about here and there. He felt thirsty and searched for water, 
when luckily he saw a pond. He had a wound on the hand, which the 
application of no medicine could cure. But no sooner had he touched 
the water of the said pond, than the wound healed, Seeing this, the Raja 
was astonished, bathed in the pond, drank its water, and asked the Munis 
what pond it was. Being told that it was the Suraj-kund, he began to 
pray in the following manner, ‘I bow to thee,O Sun, thou art Bhaga- 
vin, filled with grandeur; thou art the lord of the god of the deities ; 
thou art Chid-dtmaé (formed of wisdom), S‘avita (creator of the universe) ; 
Ingad, Anand (bestower of happiness to the world) ; Pirbha-geha (full of 
pomp); Deva (resident in the hearts of all) ; Trimurti (personification of 
the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur, and Sama); Virusvan (covering the world 
with glory); Yogajna (well versed in religious meditation); Puarapur- 
rup (personification of the immoveable and moveable, from the gods to 
the insects); Karankarya (personification of cause and effect); Triloka- 
timirachehhid (destroyer of darkness of the three worlds) ; Achintya (beyond 
thought and speech); Parabrahm (essence of the world); Bhaskara 
(maker of light); Yogi-priya (lover of those who know and act according 
to the Yoga S‘astra); Yogardp (who can only be known through decp me- 
ditation); Yoga (opportune) ; Sad4-mam one who always resides in me ; 
bestower of all blessings and free from pride ; Yaga-mantra-rip (personifica- 
tion of sacrifice, its mantras, and everything connected with it); Rogoghena 
(destroyer of diseases); Utsai pirsant (protector of devotees and de- 
stroyer of the wicked); master of the planets and great sacrifices ; Priya- 
fitm& (lover of the soul); and Pirkash-korak (gratifier of every one’s 
wants)! I pray to thee, be pleased with me.’ The Sun being satisfied with 
the prayer, appeared to fulfil his wants. The Raja worshipped him, and 
stood up with folded hands. The Sun replied, ‘O Raja, ask whatever 
you choose, I will give it.’ The Raja said, ‘Please remain at this place,” 
To this the Sun agreed, and said, ‘ Whoever shall read your prayer will 
obtain all his desires. ‘This spot shall be named after you and me." Hav- 
ing said this, the Sun disappeared. “The Raja became as glorious as the 
gun, and bowing to him, went home, He who bathes at this place, will go 
to the regions of the sun and obtain all his wants. 

“ West of Ghoshirka is Rati-kund, the destroyer of all sins, Bath- 
ing in it, and giving alms here, gives beauty. 

« West of thatis K 4ma-kund, the bestower of happiness, by bathing 
in which one becomes as handsome as Kama, and obtains riches and virtue, 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifth of the light half of Magha.” 
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Chapter XIX. 


Mahadeva said, “O Goddess, west of Kisumayudha-kund is M an- 
tres’vara Mahadeva, the bestower of great blessings which have no. 
equal, There is also the Mantres’vara-kund, where one should bathe and 
worship Mantres’vara, which frees a man from the transmigration of his 
soul for millions of kalpas, Its origin is this: When Ramachandra, having 
performed the orders of the gods, was on the point of leaving this world, he 
read a Mantra, created the kund, and stationed Mantres’vara Mahadeva 
there ; from that time it has been a famous place. In its northern part are 
planted lotuses, water-lilies,and Kulhar plants. He who bathes here, gives 
alms, and worships Brahmans, goes to heaven for ever. No one can fully 
describe the advantages of Mantres’vara. 

“North of it is Sitala Devi; by worshipping whom, one is freed 
from sins. Her worship takes place every Monday. She is to be especially 
worshipped during small-pox epidemics, 

“North of itis Bandi Devi, by meditating on whom a man is re- 
leased from prison. A man who is thrown into a dungeon, or has offended a 
king, is freed from both of them by meditating and worshipping her. Her 
pilgrimage is performed on every Tuesday. 

* North of thatis Chutki Devi, by meditating on whom one obtains 
all his wishes. Snapping of the fingers (chutki), and lighting lamps here, be- 
stows great blessings. Her pilgrimage is performed on the fourteenth day of 
every month. West of it is her kund, and the pilgrimage to it is made on 
the fifteenth of Kartika. Bathing and giving alms at this place takes a 
person to heaven. 

West of Chutki-kund is Nirmali-k und, by bathing in which Indra 
was absolved of the sin of murdering Virtra Asur, and thence it is called by 
that name. By bathing and giving alms here, a man is absolved of capital 
crimes; and its pilgrimage is performed on the last day of Sravana. 

“ North of itis Gopirtar, where Vishfu is stationed and is called Gup- 
ta-hari. In the beginning of Satya yuga,’ continued Mahadeva, “ a battle ne 
took place between the gods and the demons, in which the former were de- 
feated. Accompanied by the gods, I went to thesea of milk, where Vishiiu 

’ was sleeping on thehydra, Lakshmi was shampooing his feet ; Narada and 
others were praising him ; and I thus began to pray, ‘I bow to thee con- 
queror of Kal (death) ; devotees see thee in their devotion. Thou art the < 
best of all, pure and free from ignorance. Thou art all the Vedas and Mantras. Al 
Thou assumest the shape of a goose, which separates milk from water, and a 2 
| then drinks it. Thou art truthful, nay truth itself. Thou art a mineof 
| justice. Thou knowest everything, from the largest to the smallest. Thou = 
‘art omniscient and all-seeing, the bestower of salvation, the place of un- 
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changeable wisdom, the destroyer of the wicked, and the treasury of riches. 
Thou descendest tothe world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice; thou art 
the creator of illusion Gdy4), matter, and the universe ; Mahérudra, S’esha, 
supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 
which Brahmé issued, and from him, the world. Thou supportest the earth 
and the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and effect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures. Thou 
assumest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill Hiranyakashiup and 
other demons, Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and S’iva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Smri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation. In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes.’ On hearing our prayer, 
Vishnu appeared, was pleased, and said, “ I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your houses by the demons, go ye to Ayodliya, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them,’” 


Chapter XX. 


Then Mahadeva said, ‘‘O Goddess, having thus told the deities, the 
rider on Garuda (Vishou) disappeared, and coming to Ayodhya performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers, Hence the spot 
is called Gupta-hari, 

Listen now to the originof Chakra-hari. Atthis place Sudarsana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whence it received the name of Chakra- 
hari. By visiting these two Haris, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained great wealth, 
and became happy, Headed by Vrihaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodhya to see Hari, and adored him with undivided‘ at- 
tention, upon which Parames’vara appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said—! O gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.’ The 
gods, having got permission, replied, ‘O Bhagavan, we have obtained all our 


wishes through thy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 


> 


and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-hari. He who will bathe 
here and worship Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heaven. One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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horns covered with gold, her hoofs with silver, her back with brass, her tail 
with jewels, and her body covered with a beautiful cloth, to a fit person, free 
from sickness and sin, because otherwise she will earry him to hell, By 
worshipping me without desiring anything, a man shall go to paradise, and 
salvation shall fall to his lot. It is therefore proper for ye to repair 
thither, bathe and worship Gupta-hari, because he is the bestower of riches, 
piety, and many other blessings." Having said this, Bhagavan disappear- 
ed. The gods then performed the pilgrimage to Ayodhy4 in due form, were 
pleased with its advantages, and remained there. The pilgrimage to Gopir- 
tar is performed on the last day of Kartika. 

“ North of Gupti-hari is Gopirtar, the destroyer of all sins. By 
bathing and giving alms here, a man is not involved in misery, O Goddess, 
there neither has been nor will there ever be such a place. What Manikaryi- 
ka is in Kasi, Maha-kal in Ujjain, and Chakravépi in Nimkhdr, that 
Gopirtar is in Ayodhya, because thence Ramachandra with all its inhabi- 
tants went to Sakaitun (paradise),” Parvati asked how Ramachandra had 
carried all the residents of Ayodhya to Sakaitun. Mahadeva answered, * O 
Goddess, listen to it attentively. When Raghunitha, having performed the 
work of the gods, intended to go to Sakaitan, which is his abode, all sorts of 
creatures, monkeys, bears, Munis, Gandharvas, &c., came to him to pay their 
respect, and said with folded hands—* We shall all follow you, for we shall 
die, if you go without us.’ Hearing this, S’ri Raghunatha first’ spoke to 
Bibhishana, ‘O Bibhishana, I have told you to reign in Lanka till the 
end of creation, and you know my words cannot be untrue, nor ought you 
to think so, therefore you had best go to Lanka ; you are my friend, do not 
otherwise, nor answer me.” Then Ramachandrasaid to Hanuman—t Do 
not disobey me, remain in this world, tell the people of my story, in- 
crease my fame, and protect the pious.’ He then turned to Dobind 
Mayind and said— You have drank nectar and are immortal, stop here 
and protect the princes of my family.’ Afterwards he told the rest of the 
monkeys, bears, and Rakshasas to accompany him, and dismissed Bibhishana 
and the others. Having done this, he called Vas’ishtha, his spiritual guide, 
and requested him to make preparations for departure to Sakaitun, which 
he did.” 

Chapter XXII. 


Mahadeo continued, “ O Goddess, having bathed and dressed in yellow 
silk cloth, S’ri Raghunatha performed the usual daily ceremonies, and, taking 
| késh-grass into his hands, prepared to leave. He said nothing to any 
one, but went out of the city like the moon issuing forth from the sea. 


Lakshmi and Sarasvati assumed human shapes, and went forth from his left 
‘and right arms respectively ; the former, the goddess of wealth, and the lat- 
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ter that of wisdom. Weapons, such as the sword, bow, and arrows, ap- 
peared in form of men, and the Vedas as Brahmans, So also did Onkér 

Gayitri, Svaha, S'raddha, Vashat, mountains, Munis, those whom ——— 
dra respected, Bharata, Satrughna, Brélmans with their children and wives 
and servants, all the subjects, with puritied hearts, clean clothes, and daubed 
with sandal, bears, monkeys, insects, worma, beasts, birds, scorpions, serpents, 
and aquatic animals, all freed from sins and sorrow. ‘Thus they came to 
Svargadvara, bathed there, and began to move, conversing together, Seeing 
this the gods were struck with wonder. They went four and a half kos to 
the west of Svargadvara, and observing the Saray became very happy. The 
generous, great, and the father of all, Brahma, with the gods, mounted on 
chariots, came gently through the air. Flowers were showered on Raghu- 


natha and his companions, Apsaras danced, and Gandharvas sang. Brahma 


said, ‘O Raghava, leave the visible body and come with thy brothers; I 
cannot compel thee, do whatever thou pleasest. I alone know thee, thou 
art -he to whom all go and in whom all find a resting-place. Thou art om- 
niscient, the supporter of all, and the bestower of zalvation. No one knows 
thee, devoid of Maya, which thou hast produced to create the world. Thou 
art beyond thought, the essence of everything, the smallest and largest, and 
everlasting. ‘Thou bast no superior; come to thy ancient residence with, or 
without, a body.” Ramachandra considered that as he had come from Ayo- 
dhya, it was improper for him to go back, so he went to Sakaitun, where 
Vishnu is worshipped. His companions followed him with their bodies 
without feeling the least pain, and enjoyed all blessings, All the gods 


praised them and went to their homes. The impreeation of Nérada, which 


was that Ramachandra should suffer from the separation of his wile, was 
fulfilled, and now Ramachandra became Vishnu, and Sit&é Lakshmi. Rama- 
chandra then said to Brahm4,‘O Brahma, point out a place for the residence 
of my followers, who have left their homes and relations ; they are my devo- 
tees and are beloved by me. I could not allow them to die.’ Brahma said, 
‘Let them remain in Sdéntaloka (a name of heaven). Those who leave this 
world, meditating on Ramachandra or Ayodhya, or merely bathe at Gopirtar, 
will surely obtain heaven, All men, animals, insects, worms, birds, and 
other creatures, when bathing in the Sarayt, became beautiful and glorious, 
just as iron is converted into gold when it touches the philosopher's stone, 
and go to the regions of Vishnu, 

_- # Here, therefore, they went across the Sarayd without fear, like those 
who in crossing catch hold of the tail of a cow; hence the place is called 
‘ Gopirtar. —— — 
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Chapter XXII. s 

Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, a man is sure to get salvation at Gopir- 
tar; for there is no other sacred place equal to it. Those who bathe here 
go to heaven. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifteenth of Kartika,. 
Indra, the ether gods, and all the sacred spots on earth come and re- 
side here during the month of Kartika, and are cleansed of their sins. 
Bathing, giving alms, according to one’s means, worship and sacrifice, all 
bestow everlasting fruits, The sacred places being filled with the sins of 
the people, remain restless till Kartika, when they repair to it and bathing 
liere, become all pure. To please Vishuu, one should feed Brahmaus, and 
give a cow and grain in due form to a proper person, Lighting lamps here 
with ghi or oil of sesamum confers the same advantages as bathing at 
Kurukshetra during a solar, or in the Narbada, during a lunar, eclipse, and 
weighing oneself against gold. He who gives a bead of gold here, goes to 
paradise, and whoever performs a sacrifice and bestows grain upon the poor, 
is freed from the transmigration of soul, Burning oneself in the fire, leads 
one to the place of Vishnu. Those who fast here never return to this 
world. The Sarayti flows from the eyes of Naréyana; who can describe its 
benefits? The Ganges rises from the feet of Hari, and a man obtains the 
fruit of an As‘vamedha at every step which he takes towards it, What 
then shall I say of the Sarayd where Ramachandra daily bathes ?” 

Then Parvati said, “O S’ankara, I have heard that Rajas Harischan- 
dra and Rukmangada carried Ayodhya to heaven ; tell me how.” S‘ankara 
answered, “There was a Raéj& named Harischandra in the Treté cycle, a 
descendant of Iksviku, celebrated for picty. Draught never visited his 
country, and no plague ever occurred in his land. The young did not die, 
the people were not irreligious, they were ever happy, and did no injustice 
for the sake of getting rich. This was the cause why he carried Ayodhyé 
toheaven. Another Rajé, Rukméngada, of the same line, had a son named 
Dharméngada, very learned, brave, and obedient to his father. He kept the 
fast of the eleventh day of every month in due manner at the advice of | 
Narada, and went to the regions of Vishnu with all his subjects. Rukmän- * 
gada, mounting a celestial car, also went to that place,” 


Chapter XXIII. ’ 


Then Parvati asked Mahadeva to describe the remaining sacred places 
“at Ayodhya. Mahadeva said, “ West of Sdraj-kunda is Durgfé-kunda, | 
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pond, by bathing in which a man is absolved of all his sins. The pilgrimage 
to these places is performed on the eleventh of the light half of Kértika, 

* Bast of Siraj-kunda is Treptirari Mahadeva in the vicinity 
of the Sarayi. By bathing in the Sarayé on the last day of Kartika and 
worshipping him, people obtain their wishes. 

“ East of itis Bilvahari, the destroyer of sins, Its orizin is this - 
There was a very beautiful and young Gandharva who used to laugh at 
every one, and ill-use Munis, devotees, and Brahmans. Seeing this, Narada 
cursed him, and told him to be a buffalo for a thousand yugas, But he 
solicited forgiveness, upon which Narada ordered him to go and live 
in Ayodhya, where he would obtain salvation on the birth of Ramachan- 
dra, Accordingly, he went to Ayodhya, resided on the bank of the Saraya 
for a long time; and when he heard of Ramachandra’s birth, he went to his 
house, and ascending a fine celestial ear, repaired to heaven. He stationed 
Vishnu at Ayodhy4, and called him by the name of Bilvahari. He who sees 
him is freed from the three kinds of debts, poverty or misfortune, separa- 
tion from friends, and fear of enemies; and ‘he who bathes and worships 
Ramachandra and Janaki here, will certainly gain salvation. Its pilgri- 
mage is performed on the fifteenth day of Vaisakha, 

“Kast of itis Valmika Tirtha. It is related that a hunter named 
Dindhir, from the Himalayas, once came to the Saray@ in pursuit of a deer, 
and, seeing a devotee, halted for three nights. The devotee released him from 
his sins, and the hunter spent a thousand years in devotion of the gods. He 
was reduced to amere skeleton and covered with a Valmika*®. Some time 
after, Ramachandra came playing to the SarayG, and seeing the Valmika 
touched it with his hand, whereby it assumed a beautiful shape and went 
to heaven. Having observed this, Raghunatha asked him who he was. 
He told his story and with folded hands fell upon the ground. Raghunatha 
told him to rise, and by his order he mounted a chariot and went to Sakai- 
tun. From that time the place was called Valmika, Men who visit it 
are freed from the three kinds of debts. Visiting Valmika, leads a man to 


Jana-loka ; bathing there leads to the regions of Vishnu. He who offers 


here oblations, pleases his deceased ancestors and obtains the fruits of per- 
forming a s’raddha at Gaya, 

East of it is the sacred residence of Rishyasringa Rishi, who was mar- 
ried to Santaji, the sister of Ramachandra. He lived here with his wife for 
along time, and performed acts of devotion for the benefit of the people. 


He who bathes in the Sarayé and worships the said Muni, obtains his 
wishes, The pilgrimage to this place takes place on the last day of Kartika 
and the ninth day of the light half of Chaitra. 


“ South-west of it is Ponhari, where thero is a pond, by bathing in 
4A A mound of earth raised by white ants, 
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which aman gains his desires. ‘The pilgrimage to it is performed on every 
Sunday. By giving alms at this spot, one is cured of the sickness called 


pandu (jaundice), West of it is Bharata- — unda, a beautiful pond 
filled with lotuses, waterlilies and other flowers.’ 


Chapter XXIV. 


Mahadeva said, ‘‘O Goddess, by bathing in the Bharata-kunda a man 
is freed from all his sins, ‘The advantages of bathing and civing alms here 
are everlasting. A man should give grain to the poor at this place, and 
give money and clothes to a Brahman and his wife. North of it lies N an- 
digrama, where Bharata lived. He was passionless, obedient to Rama- 
chandra, and protected his subjects. By visiting it, a man gains the benefits 
of living at K4s‘% for a thousand manvantaras, bathing at Praydga for twelve 
successing years in Makara, performing a s‘raddha at Gay4, and visiting 
Jagannitha, The pond is adorned with beautiful flowers and trees which — 
cast their shadow upon it. Performing the s’raddha at this spot, pleases — 
the deceased ancestors and the gods. The fruits of giving here gold, grain, 
clothes, cows, and lands, are everlasting. 

“ To the west of the tank is K 41k 4, whose worship grants all desires. ” 
West of itis Juta-kunda, where Ramachandra and others were shaved 
on their return from conquest. By bathing here, a person obtains all his 
wishes, A man at Bharata-kunda should worship Bharata with his wife; 
and at Juté-kunda, Ramachandra, Lakshmana, and Janaki. The pilgrimage 
to both these kundas is performed on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
Chaitra. 

“To the west of Juté-kund is Ajita Vishnu. He who lives on water 
or milk, worships Ajita Vishnu, sings and dances here, gains all his desiree, 

“To the east of itis Satrughna-kund. The pilgrimage to itis ~ 
performed on the eleventh of the dark half of Chaitra, 

“ North of Satrughna-kund and south of Bharata-kund isGay4&-k ap, 
the bestower of all desires. The deceased ancestors of a man who bathes 
here and gives alms, are released from hell and go to the regions of Vishnu. 
The performing of a s‘raddha with parched grain, swectmeat made of flour, 
g#* and sugar, pancake, rice milk, oil, and molasses, which ever of these the 
pilgrim may be able to afford, satisfies the Pitris; it is therefore necessary 
for a man to do so, because thereby he obtains many sons, riches, and other 
blessings. The s‘riéddha should particularly be performed on the 15th day 
of a month, if it be a Monday. 

Bast of it is the sacred place Pis’achamochan, by bathing nie 
Tc Pree alms — a man is never affected by ———— 

is 
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“* East of it and of ite the vicinity is Manus, also called Punnibas, 
by bathing in which aman gains his wishes aud is absolved of his mental, 
bodily, aud oral sina. ‘The pilgrimage to it is performed on the last day of 
Bhadra. 

“South of it is the Tons, bathing in which destroys all sins, On its 
banks are situated the charming abodes of Munis, such as Maindukya, which 
grant all desires and destroy all sins,” 


Chapter XXV. 


Mahédeva then said, “O Goddess, the Tons rises from a place in the 
forest of Pramodak, avery sacred spot, adorned with various beautiful 
trees, by visiting which a man is released from his sins. Different kinds of 
birds perch on the trees, and sing harmonious songs, which destroy the sins of 
the hearer and give them pleasure. Its water is very clear and wholesome, 
In the forest, Mandukya Muni performed devotion, and thus made it sacred. 

* Kast of it is the holy residence of Gautama Rishi, and east of that, 
is the abode of Chavana Muni, the mere sight of which destroys all 
sins. There are a great many trees which adorn the banks of the Tons, and 
are used as pillars of sacrifices. ‘The pilgrimage to it is made on the last 
| day of Agrahayana. 

- “On the other side of the Tons and near Dhugdes’varis Sité-kund, 
the destroyer of all sins and bestower of our wishes. The pilgrimage to it 1s 
performed on the fourteenth of the light half of Bhadra. In the vicinity of 
itis Rama-kund. Thereis no limit to its advantages, they could not be 
described in a hundred years. The benefits of bathing here are equal to those 
: of giving grain, clothes, carriages, gold, land, villages, and cows. Listen 
= to an ancient story. There was a Brahman, named Brahmadatta, well ac- 
quainted with the Vedas. He performed acts of great devotion by living 

on vegetables of spontaneous growth, fruits, and roots. He made pilgrim- 

ages to the Ganges, Yamun4é, Gomati, Gandaki, Satadri, Payozhini, Chan- 
drabhigi, Sarasvati, Narbad4, Sona, Praydg, Gaya, Vindhya Tirtha, Him- 


h nut Tirtha, Breshurvana, and other sacred places, such as Nimkhdr, Push 
* kara, Kurukshetra, &c., in due form. Having performed these, he came to 
J this pond, was pleased with it, bathed in the Rama-kund and the Sita-kund, 
* meditated on Ramachandra, breathed his last, and riding on a celestial 







Sar went to heaven, attended by Apsarés and Gandharvas, Reading or hear- 
ing the above story leads a man to heaven. 
South of that is the abode of Bhairava, the mere sight of which des- 
med here by Vishnu for the protection of Ayodha. 
erformed on the eighth of the dark half of Agra- 
wy e sings. A man should offer to him sacrifices 
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fortably resided at Ayodhya, Bharata went to pay his visit to Bhairava and 
built a temple for him.” 


Chapter XXVI. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, at that time there appeared a cow, 
from the teats of which sweet milk spontaneously issued, It fell upon the 
ground, on secing which monkeys and bears were struck with astonishment, 
and asked S’ri Raghunandana, what the cause of its appearance was. Rama- 
chandra answered, ‘ You should ask the spiritual guide Vasishtha this ques- 
tion.’ They then went to him, headed by Raghunatha, and requested him 
to reply to the point in question. After some meditation, he said that the 
cow had come for their sake, and that the place where its milk had fallen, 
should in future be called Kshira-kunda. Keshires’var Mahadeva had 
appeared in it, pleased with him because he had subdued his enemies and 
performed the work of the gods; he should therefore worship him with 
Janaki, Raghunandan worshipped the image as told by V4s‘ishtha, and from 
that time it has been called Dughdes’ vara, andthe kunda, Sita- 
kunda, because it was built by her. He who visits Dughdes'vara and 
bathes in it, is absolved from his sins; and he who worships Sité, Rama, 
Lakshmana, and Dughdes’vara here, obtains his wishes. The pilgrimage to 
it is performed on the fourteenth of the light half of Jyaishtha, He who per- 
forms it goes to heaven, and is freed from all kinds of grief. 

“To the east of it is Sugriva-kund, near which is Shabh, where 
by bathing, giving alms, and worshipping Rama, a man gains that very day 
his desires. East of itis Hanumat-kunda, to the west of which ia 
Bibhishava Sar. A man by bathing in both, giving alms and wor- 
shipping Rama here immediately obtains his wishes. West of it is the 
abode of Astika Muni, by visiting which one is freed from the fear of 
serpents. In its neighbourhood is the residence of Ramanika Muni, 
the mere sight of which destroys all sins. 

“ West of that is the kund of Ghritachi Apsara in the water of 
the Saray, like that of Nirmala. In former times, there was a devotee named 
Vatsa, who wandered about on the HimAlaya without food, and restrained his 
passions. Indra saw him and became jealous, lest he might seize his throne, 
and sent Ghritachi Apsara to disturb him. The Muni saw how adorned she 
was with beautiful clothes and costly ornaments, became restless, and in his 
anger cursed her. He said, ‘Thou art proud of thy beauty and disturbest 
devotees, go and be ugly !’ Deformed through the curse she fell to his feet, 
and solicited him with folded hands, and spoke thus— Have pity on me and 
forgive my fault, J am not independent ; Lhave come here at the command 
of another ; tell me, therefore, how I may be released from yourcurse.’ Tho 


Muni replied, * There is a kupd at Ayodby4, in the water of/ he Sarayd, west 
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of the residence of Kurunaka; go and bathe in it, and thou shalt be restored 
to thy beauty, and the kund will be named after thee.” She did accordingly, 
and became beautiful again ; the kund has, since then, been called Ghritachi- 
kund. He who bathes in it, in due form, obtains beauty either in this life 
or afterwards. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to it is per- 
formed on the fourteenthof the light halfof Pausa, To worship Viehuu 
here is proper. 

“West of it, at the distance of four miles, is the confluence. By 
bathing in it, a man obtains the benefits of performing a thousand As ‘va- 
medhas, a hundred Vajapeyi and many Raéjasuya, and of bathing at Kuru- 
kshetra during an eclipse of the sun, He who bathes here on the twelfth, 
fifteenth, and last days of a month, and during eclipses, undoubtedly goes to 
heaven. The benefit of bathing at this spot on the last day of Pausa, is 
greater than that of standing on one leg for a thousand years, and hanging 
with the feet upwards and head downwards for ten thousand years. Ten 
millions of sacred places assemble here on the twelfth of every month, and 
the fruits of visiting all of them are, therefore, obtained by once bathing here 
on that day, Bathing at this place always confers blessings, but particu- 
larly in Pausa, when all, whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, or even 
bastards, obtain heaven and are freed from the transmigration of souls, 
Lighting lamps at the confluence, in due manner, during the month of Pausa, 
destroys the great and small sins of many births, just as fire destroys a heap 
of cotton, and bestows long life, health, wealth, and high rank. By keep- 
ing up the whole night, remaining pure, restraining the passions, causing fire- 
sacrifices to be performed by Brahmans, worshipping Vishnu, hearing reli- 
gious stories, such as the Gits, &o., which please Bhagavan ; bathing at early 
dawn at the confluence in due form, giving gold, grain, clothes, cows, and 
horses on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa, one obtains salvation and 
goes to the place of Vishnu. By bathing here, a man gains the fruits of 
making the annual pilgrimages of all the sacred spots. In the early part 
of the Satya Yuga, Bhagavén became incarnate in the shape of a boar, kill- 
ed Hiranyaksha, cleared the earth of wicked men, came and lived here, 
and built a shrine. The Gods and Gandharvas and Munis, filled with joy, 
thus began to pray:—‘ O Vardha, we bow to thee, thou art the lord of the 
deities, omnipresent, the destroyer of the fear of thy devotees, all-powerful, 
thou killedst demons with thy teeth, perservedst religion, and gavest a pre- 
sent to the sea.’ On hearing the above, Varaha asked, ‘What is your 
request, tell me now at this place, which bestows salvation on my devotees." 
The Gods said, 'O Bhagavan, if thou art pleased with us, grant that who- 
ever bathes at the —— may be released from the dread of his enemies, 

1 his friends, and from re-entering the womb of a 
swered, § Be it so, the confluence will bo the de- 
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stroyer of sins, and the bestower of wealth, justice, love, and salvation,” Af- 
ter this, the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis settled here.” 


Chapter XXVII. 


Then Mahadeva said, ‘‘ O Goddess, west of Varéhalshetrais Ja m b 
Tirtha, the giver of all wishes, by bathing in which a person is freed from 
the crime of killing a Brahman. Its origin is this: A jackal once avent 
to the house of a Brahman, named Devasarva, the sight of which made 
him good. 

«“ Near itis the residence of Tundaluk Brahman. He who visits 
it and performs sacrifices here, scares away poverty, and goes to heaven. 
‘here was a Brahman called Tundala (fat), very greedy, and clad in the bark 
of trees, who was involved in debts, and suffered great distress. He once 
eame to the bank of the Saray, and seeing a charming spot, stopped 
there for three successive nights without sleeping, and then bathed, This 
released him from debt and restored him to health, and thus he went to 
heaven. ‘Those who bathe in the Saray@ near his abode are sure to obtain 
salvation through Bhagavan’s favour. 

“South of it lies the Agastya Sar, Bathing here, giving alms, per- 
forming sacrifices and worship, and fasting and keeping up for three suc- 
cessive days and nights, yields the fruits of an Agnishtoma Yaga, without 
fasting ; but he who lives upon vegetables, roots, and fruits, is freed from 
all sins whether committed in childhood, manhood, or old age.”’ 


“ Mahadeva said, O Goddess, listen now to the names andthe advan= 


tages of the sacred places that lie on the northern bank of the Saray4. First, 
Pana Shur, by worshipping which, after bathing in the Saray, one ob- 
tains all his wishes. This is beyond a question, Secondly, Gokula 
Nagari, in which there js a holy pond, and near it is the temple of Lakshmi. 
He who bathes in the pond, adores Lakshmi, gives alms in proportion to his 
riches, and performs oblations, will obtain wealth. There is no better place 


of worship for the acquisition of riches. The pilgrimage to it should be made — 


on the eight of the light half of Bh&dra. Thirdly, Sapnes'vari Devi 


resides at her place, and informs a man in dream, whether his desires are to 


be fulfilled or not. ‘The pilgrimage to her place is performed on the eighth 


and fourteenth of every month. | 
“ East of that lies the Srotas river, and the Katlaé (crooked) 


joins it. Bathing at the confluence and giving alms there in due form 
especially on the Inst day of Kartika.” eo 
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of Gulur Muni, who was very learned and obedient to his spiritual guide, 
whose daughter he had married. She became pregnant, and when once at 
midnight he read the Vedas, the child in the womb «poke and enid, * It 
is improper to read the Vedas at this time,’ which so offended him that 
he cursed the child, and said, ‘ May thy eight limbs be deformed !' In due 
time the wife gave birth to a boy who, though its eight limbs were deformed, 


* was yet a very fine child. One day, he asked his father’s permission, went 
out to perform his devotions, and set out for the Yamuna, where he worshipped, 
4 He was engaged in devotion when by chance fourteen hundred daughters 


of the great Rajad Mandhata came to the place. They laughed at the 
devotee ; and angry at their impertinence, he said, * Be ye, too, ugly and 
deformed! When they returned home, their father was surprised at their 
deformity, and asked them the cause of it. They replied that they wore 
under the curse of the devotee. The father told themto go to Ayodhya 
and visit Katala Devi. They did so, and were restored to their former 
beauty. The pilgrimage to this place is performed on the ninth of the light 
half of Chaitra, _ 

North-east of Kaétali is Manorama, the bestower of all our wishes, 
where the renowned Raj4 Das‘aratha performed a sacrifice to obtain forgive- 
ness of sins. He was successful, made an As’vamedha Yava, fed a great 
many Brahmans, and gave alms. Here the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis 
perform devotion to gain their wishes. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
last day of Chaitra. Oblations in honour of the deceased release them from 
hell; and carry them to heaven. 

. South-east of Manoramais Rama Rekha, formed by Ramachandra 
with his bow for the sake of giving his cows water. He who visits it, 
does not go to hell, and bathing in it destroys all sins, Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms that die here, go to the regions of Vishuu. 
Those who see this river, will gain riches, age, health,a son, a wife, « 
grandson, fame, wisdom, and other blessings. A Brélimag will gain «piri- 
tual knowledge; a Kshatriya victory; a Vaisya, wealth; and a 8 ‘fidra, 
worldly comforts. Its pilgrimage is performed on the third day of the light 
~ half of Chaitra. West of Rama Rekha is the Sarayé, bathing in which 
frees all from sins.” 
a Chapter XXIX. 
. _ Pérvati said, “O Mahadeva, relate to me more of the advantages of 
* Rama Rekha.” Mahadeva replied, “ Listen attentively, for merely hearing 
so my story destroys the sins of all former births. ‘The Gods, Gandharvas, 
__-Yakshas, Kinnaras, Navas, Nagas, Gohink, Siddhas, Gerah, Nakshatras, Lok- 
valas, Dikpélas and Brahma once came to Ayodhya to bathe at the Rama 
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and settled “here as invisible beings. There was a great assembly of the 
people at the Ghat, and some person went to Vas‘ishtha. Muni and asked 
him the cause of it. He said that it was Ramachandra’s anniversary, when 
bathing in the Sarayd and worshipping him, destroys all sins and releases 
men from returning to a mother’s womb. Hear, O Goddess, some of the 
advantages of this holy spot as described by the Muni to the inquirer. On 
the day of Rama Navami, a peacock accidentally came to Rama Ghat with 
a serpent, which fell from its beak into the Sarayti, assumed a_ beautiful 
shape, with four arms, and riding on a celestial car went to heaven, in 
presence of the whole assembly. Drums beat in the skies and flowers were 
showered down. The Rishis were struck with astonishment. Rama Ghat 
is also called Rama Kunda. Narada said to the Rishis, ‘ This is the benefit 
of bathing at the Ghat.’ Hearing this, they did as they were told, became 
four-armed, and went to heaven. Those who listen to this story obtain sal- 
vation, and their deceased ancestors are satisfied, All the qualities in aman, 
such as truth, purity of heart, fondness of the Vedas, reading religious stories, 
knowledge, wisdom, good behaviour, mercy, humility, and simplicity are 
unprofitable, if he do not visit Ayodhya. Even to cherish the wish to go to 
Ayodhya is commendable. The advantages of the Rama Navami are ever- 
Jasting, One gains heaven by daily praising Ayodhya early in the morning. 
All good actions are inglorious unless a man see Ayodhya, just as the day is 
useless without the sun, and the night without the moon.” 

Parvati said, **O Mahadeva, you have related to me the fruits of visiting 
the sacred spots in Ayodhy4, describe those of the city itself.” Mahadeva 
answered, ‘*O Goddess, those who perform the pilgrimage to Ayodhya bodily, 
mentally and orally, gain all advantages. They should first purify their 
hearts, and secondly visit the sacred places outside.” The goddess asked 
how the first could be done. Mahadeva replied, “‘ By speaking the truth, 
shewing mercy, restraining the passions, and by wisdom, fasting, and devo- 
tion.” 


Chapter XXX. 

As there are pure, indifferent, and impure parts in the body, so are 
there water and fire onearth. Those who perform acts of both internal and 
external devotion as mentioned before, are sure to go to heaven, The chief- 
thing in worship is to be pure-hearted. The animals in the water are born 
and die in it, but they do not get to heaven, because they are not pure- 
hearted. An impure heart is attached to the passions of the body, to house 
and wife, and son, and friend, and wealth. A pure heart is one which is 
free from these things and loves Vishnu. Bathing in water does not purify 








the heart, just as a wine-vessel is not pure, be it ever so clean. He who _ 
bathes, gives alms, makes sacrifices, prays — 
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place, and daily reads the Vedas, obtains the full benefits of virtue ; but 
wherever he may reside, he must restrain his passions, deal fairly, and love 
Vishnu, whereby he will gain the advantages of living at Kurukshetra, 
Nimkhér, and Prayaga, He who bathes at Svargadviéra and Sahust Dhara, 
and visits Dharma-hari, the Janmasthan, Chakra-Tirtha, Brahma Kund, and 
Rinmochan on the eleventh of every month, obtains salvation, and is 
absolved of his sins. Ayodhydiis an excellent place, and there is no other 
equal to it. 

“ Hear the names of other places than Ayodhya that also give salvation, . 
wiz. Brahma's seven rivers :—the Son, Sindh, Hiran Naksh, Kokh, Lohita, 
Ghaghra, and Satadra; three Gramas :—Saligram, Sambhalagrama, and 
Nandi-grama ; seven towns, viz., Mathura, Haridwar, Kas‘i, Kanchi, Ujjayini, 
and Dvarka; nine forests:—Dandak, Samdbaka, Jambi, Marg, Pushkara, 
Utpaléranya, Nimkharan, Kurujangala, Himvan, and Urhad; nine Ukhars 
(waste lands):—Rainuku, Shukur, Käsſi, Kal, Kalinjar, Mahakal, Kali, 
Vat and Es var; fourteen Gohiyas (concealed places) :—Kokh, Kubya 
Arhud, Mankarm, Vat, Saligrim, Shukar Dvdrkdi, Mathuré, Gaya, Nish. 
kriman, Haridvar, Lohargul, Svayam Pirbhas, Maluo, and Badri. Bathing 
in the Ganges is necessary, frequenting the company of the virtuous, giving 
cows, meditating on Hari, feeding the poor, and listening to the Puranas. 
The Munis say that the company of the virtuous stands highest : it deatroys 
sins, and bestows wisdom and faith. The mere sight of Ayodhya confers 
the same benefits as frequenting the company of the virtuous.” 

: _ This Mahatmya has no parallel. Whoever reads it or hears it, goes to 
heaven, Every one should worship Brahmans and Vishnu, and give gold to 
the former. ‘Those who recite this Mahatmya should receive grain, clothes, 
gold, cows, and money, which bless the giver in this world and in the world 
to come. All kinds of devotion yield numerous benefits, when the devotee 
pays Brahmans in proportion to his means. When listening to this Maba- 
timya, a man gains sons, wealth, knowledge and salvation, whatsvever he 
\- wants, and is sure to go to heaven, 
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| Notes on Manipuri Grammar.—By G. H. Damanr, B. A. C. 8., Cachar. 


_ + The grammar of the Manipuri language is practically unknown at 
7 present, and the Europeans who have any acquaintance at all with 16 
he, might be counted on one’s fingers. So far as I know, there is only one 

he book on ‘the language, an English-Manipuri dictionary, printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press in 1830, and this is now very scarce. The language 
istoa certain extent a written one, and formerly had a’ character peculiar 
to atsell. ‘Manuscripts i | this character still exist, and it is even now used 
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m Manipur for genealogies and family records, but all ordinary business 
matters are carried on cither in Bengali or in Manipuri written in the 
Bengali character. I may note that all grammatical forms given hereafter 
are derived from the language as spoken at present, and not from the 
manuscripts, which, I am told, contain many obsolete forms, and indeed 
are hardly intelligible to an ordinary Manipuri. The grammar is very well 
worth studying; and as it contains many peculiarities which are found as 
_ well in the allied dialects of the Kookies and the Koupuis, a tribe of Nagas 
who inhabit parts of Manipur and Kachhar, it seems probable that the lan- 
guage of the Lushais and several of the Naga tribes may be derived from the 
same stock. But we hardly know enough of these dialects to pronounce an 
opinion yet ; however even if we grant that they are originally branches of 
the same stem, they have varied so much that they are now distinct languages 
and not mere dialects, and a knowledge of one is of very little use in learn- 
ing another, a Kookie speaking his own language cannot be understood by 
a Naga, or a Manipuri by either, 

One of the first peculiarities which strikes one is the double posscssive 
which is prefixed to certain nouns; thus— 


aigi ipa my father 
* nangi napũ your father 

miigi map his father 

aigi ikok my head 


nangi nakok your head 
migi makok his head 


In — words the possessives i, na, and ma are prefixed in addition to 
the usual forms aigt nangi, and mdyi ; pais of course the Manipuri for father 
in the abstract, but practically it is never used except in the forms ip&, napa, 
and mapa. This peculiarity is as a rule confined to words signifying rela- 
tionship as mother, brother, sister, and the like, and to those which signify a 
part of the body as hand, foot, &e, ; and it is also used with a few words in 
very common use, as yim a house, pot athing. It is not generally used with 
words of two syllables, but there are exceptions, as ‘ aigi iraipik’ my country, 
instead of ‘aigi laipik.’ These are general rules only, for nothing but con- 
stant practice can teach precisely in what words it should or should not be | 
used, 


The Kookies use Xa, na, and a in the same way; e¢. 9. — 


kapa my father . men Bs * 
napa your father — 
apũ his father — 
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* ken kamoyi I have seen 
nang namim - you have seen 
amiku amuye he has seen 
Verbs. 


The conjugation of the Manipuri verb, in its primary form, ia simple 
enough, but is rendered somewhat difficult by the number of verbal forms, 
such as participles, and also by the great differences in the negative and 
interrogative forms. 

The verbs are nothing more than a series of roots to which terminations 
are attached in the simplest way. Thus the root chat signifies * go”, cha== 
. eat, pam — love, hai = say ; but these roots are never found alone in this 
| form except in composition, in such words as fdningl@ = wishing to hear 

where fd — hear, ning + the termination 64 — wishing. The forms in common 
use, which are nearest the original roots, are chatpd, chabd, pambd, haibd, &e, 
They are nothing more nor less than verbal nouns, whether adjectives or 
substantives, though more generally used as adjectives or to qualify a 
sentence, as khul asidd laibd, residing in that village. These forms in 
the feminine are changed into pi and Ji, as ydémnd phajabi nupi, a very 
beautiful woman; atumbi Koubi nupi, a woman called Atumbi. The 
forms pd and 4d are the same, the change being merely for the sake of 


‘ euphony. In the same way ¢andd,land r,and& and g, are constantly 
' interchanged. 
; - We may distinguish six different tenses—a present terminating in J, 


or ri; a future in Aani or gani; an imperative in si; and three past tenses 

terminating in Ze or re, lére or rfre,and lammé or rammi. The latter refers 
- to a thing done some time ago. It is a kind of aorist. The form in lure 
refers to something done just now, it might be called imperfect, and the form 
in le isa simple past and resembles the perfect: it answers to such forms 
as, went, did, saw, in English. | 
— - ‘The forms in Ze and Zure seem to be often interchanged, In giving 
names to the tenses, 1 have done so more to distinguish one past tense from 
another than with any other object, as Ido not mean that the perfect, 
imperfect, and aorist, are exactly represented by the tenses here given, but 
there is a considerable resemblance, 

The participles are perhaps the most difficult part of the verb. There 
are no less than ten different forms, and it is often no easy matter to know 
which form should be used. There are two present participles ending in 
AAana and kidana. There appears to be little if any difference between them ; 

for they are used only with the present and imperative tenses, as ° go there 
. ‘and see him’, dsikd chattana (or chatkidana) mahdkpoo yengu. 

‘The past participles are two, ending in ladana and lédana. They are 

only used in reference to an action which is completely finished, and there 
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appears to be little difference between them. They are only used in con- * 
Junction with a past tense, ¢. 7., when I went there, Tsuw him, aind dsikd 
chatliidana mahakpoo aind urammi. 

The future participle ends in Jagd. Tt is said to be used only with the 
first person, the present participle in dana being used in its place with the 
other persons, but there appears to be somv doubt about this. 

“When I go there I will see him’, aind dsikd chatlagd mahakpoo 
ugani. 

The next participle ending in ebadi is used with the future to imply 
a doubt, whereas the form in Jagd implies a certainty or fixed intention. 

‘If I go there, I will see him’, Zowning amasung aind dsiké chatlabadi + > 
mahakpoo aind ugant, 

The formin kadabagi is used to express a purpose, but only in the first 
person, as ‘I am preparing to go’, aind chatkadabagi touri. 

The form in nanabd is used in exactly the same way, but only in the 
2nd and 3rd persons, as,‘ you make preparations to go’, nang chatnanabd 
fourang tou, 

The participle showing time is formed by adding lingaidé to the root. 
It means at the time of doing a thing, as ‘when I was going there, I saw 
him’, aind dsikd chatlingaidd mahakpoo aind urammi, 

The last participle is formed by adding panind to the root, and its Te 
meaning is ‘from having done so,’ ‘because I have done so.’ ‘ From 
having gone to that place I know all about it’, mapham dsikd aina 
chatpanind pumnamak aind kangi. 

The causal form is made by the addition of hal to the root, thus Langbd 
== to know; Aanghalbd — to make to know. This form is conjugated in 
the same way as an ordinary verb. | 

The general rule for the formation of the negative is to insert da or d 


between the termination and the root ; but the d is in some tenses inserted in “ 
the middle of the termination, and in the present tense the termination /i is 
changed into Joi in the negative. The formation will be more clearly under- be 


stood from the conjugation given hereafter, as there are considerable var . » 

ations in some tenses, for which it is difficult to lay down exact rules. igh 
The Kookies insert Ai in much the same way; thus ‘I will see’, 

ken venge; ‘1 will not see’, ken vehinge; * sec’, ven; ‘do not sec’, 

“use interrogative is always denoted by the syllable rd, which is varied a 

in different tenses into dr4 and bré, but this will be more clearly seen from 

the conjugation given. The interrogative ré@ is often used without averb, = 
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The conjugation of the verbs in the plural is in all cases exactly the 
same as in the singular. 


Conjugation of the verb chatph, to go. 
Presext Tense. 


I go Ai chatli 

You go Nang chatlu 

He goes Ma chatli 
FUrune. 

I will go Ai chatkani or chatke 

You will go Nang chatlu 

He will go Ma chatkani 

IMPERATIVE. 

Let me go Chatsi 

Go Chatlu 

Let him go Chatsanu 
PEnRrPecr. 

I went Ai chatle 

You went Nang chatle 

He went Ma chatle 

I went Ai chatlammi 

You went Nang chatlammi 

He went Ma chatlammi 

I was going _ ~ Ai chatlure 

You were going » Nang chatlayi 

He was going .... Ma chatlure 


8 Having gone 


.  Panricreres. 
Going _Chatkidana, chattana 
Chatlidana, chatladana 








Negative Forme. 


Ai chatloi 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatloi 


Furunt. 

Ai chatlaroi 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatlaroi 

IMPERATIVE. 
Chatlanushi 
Chatkanu or chatluganu 
Chattasanu 


PERFECT. 
Ai chatte 
Nang chatkanu = 
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Furene. 
Will you go? Chatkera, chatkadra 
Will you not go? Shatloidra 
IMPEenener. 
Did you go? Chatlirabra 
Did you not go? Chatlidrabra 
Prenrecr, 
Have you gone? Chatpra 
. Have you not gone ? Chattabra 
Aonist. 
Did you go ? Chatlambra 
Did you not go ? Chatlamdra 
v1 There is also a past interrogative chafpage, which is always used with 


gh as kari chatpage ? = why did you go ? Chatlibage is also used mean- 
ing ‘are you going?’ and chatlibage, meaning ‘did you wo ?” 

There appears to be no interrogative for the first person and the forma 
in ra are common to both the 2nd and 3rd persons and the sing. and plural. 


"Pronouns. 
The personal pronouns are— 
Ai or Thak — 1; Nang or nahik = Thou; Ma or mahik — He 
. - The plural forms are—aikhoi, nakhoi, and makhoi. The forms ending in 
hak are either emphatic or honorific, All the pronouns are declined in the 










Singular Nom. Nang Thou 
Gen. Nangi OF thee, thine 
Dat. Nanganda To thee 
Ace. , Nangboo Thee 
ce * Abl. Nangdagi From thee 
be Plural Nom. Nakhoi You 
CS Gen, Nakhoigi Of you 
Zi Dat. , Nakhoida To you 
Ace. Nakhoiboo You 


AL ee | Nakhoidigi From you 

3 pron uns are asi and adu, this, and masi and madw, that. 

st person onal pronouns. 
e language, and sentences containing a rela- 


fr - using a verbal noun with the demon- 
« * —— Tol you yesterday ? == 


















— + ———— paras negative of phaba, good. 
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Whatever work you do is well done — Nangna touba thabak adu pum- 
namak phai, 


Nouns substantive. 

These are very simple, and an example of one will serve for the whole 
language. There is really only one gender in use, but the masculine sex 
in animals is distinguished by the addition of laba, and the feminine by 
the addition of amom; thus sagol =a horse, generally sagol-laba == a 
stallion, and sagol-amom == a mare; and in men by the addition of nipa 
and aupi, thus macha-nipa = a son, and macha-nupi — a daughter. 

The plural is indicated by adding sing, but for things without life 
pumnamek is generally used, which simply means ‘ all,’’ 

The termination gi is used as a genitive in every sense; da is used as 
the dative and also as a locative, both of time and place ; thus ywmda — 
in the house; nongmagi numitta — on a certain day. The termination 
boo is generally an accusative, but occasionally it is used as a dative, ‘though 
this does not appear to be considered quite correct, 


Singular Nom. Mi A man 
Gen. Migi Of a man 
Dat, i Midaé * To a man 
Acc. Miboo A man 
Ab). Midagi From a man 

Plural Nom. Miszing Men 

: Gen, Misinggi Of men 
Dat. Misingda To men 
Acc. Misingboo Men 
Abl. Misingdagi From men 
Adjectives. 


No separate class of words is known in Manipuri as adjectives, but the 
verbal forms in 6a are used instead, and they can generally be conjugated 
indifferently as verbs or adjectives, but sometimes witha slightly different 
meaning; thus phaba mi ama == a good man, wangha u ama = a high 
tree, while, the man is good — mi asi phai, the tree is high — # 


asi wangi. When verbals in ba are used as adjectives, an initial a is often 
prefixed, thus aphaba or phaba, awangba or wangbd, are used indifferently, 
In the feminine the final da is changed into bi. There is no change in the * 


plural, Some adjectives are merely the negative forms of their 
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of the past tense and the interrogative forms. I fancy the Manipuris them- 
selves often confuse these forms, and it is extremely difficult in a practically 
unwritten language like Manipuri, to obtain accurate information on minute 
points of grammar. 


ee — 


The Barah Bhiiyas of Bengal. No, I1.—By Dr. Jawes Wise. 

It was remarked in a former paper® that the European and Mubammadan 
historians are strangely silent regarding the government of Bengal between 
1576 and 1593. ‘That the country was ruled by twelve governors, called 
Bhiyas, the facts embodied in that paper satisfactorily proved, and on 
examining the writings of early European travellers and missionaries further 
particulars regarding these governors are obtained. 

Jarric,¢ who derived his information from the Jesuit fathers, sent to 
Bengal in 1599 by the Archbishop of Goa, mentions that the “ prefects” of 
the twelve kingdoms, governed by the king of the Pathans, united their 
forces, drove out the Mughuls, “et suum quisque tyrannice regnum invasit ; 
“ adeo ut nulli hodie pareant, aut tributum pendant. Non se tamen dixére 
“ yeges, etsi regium splendorem praeferant, sed Boiones, quasi forsan Prin- 
“cipes. Hisce tum Patanii, tum Bengalani indigenae parent: quorum 
“ tres ethnicas superstitiones servant, Chandecanius, Siripuranus, et Baca- 
« Janus; reliqui novem Mahometanes: etsi et rex Arracanus, quem Mogo- 
 siorum regem dicunt, partem Bengalae occupet. 

D'Avityt copies this description of Bengal, but gives a few additional 
particulars of these twelve sovereigns, as he calls them. The most power- 
ful, he informs us, were those of ‘* Siripur et Chandecan, mais le Masandolin 
ou Maasudalin,” is the chief. This is evidently the primitive way of spell- 
ing Masnad-i- Ali, the title of ‘Ts4 Khan of Khizrpur, 

One of the earliest travellers and writers on Bengal was Sébastien 
Manrique, a Spanish monk of the, order of St. Augustin, who resided in 
India from 1628 to 1641. On his return he published his Itinerary,§ in 
which he states that the kingdoms of Bengal are divided into twelve pro- 
yinces, to wit, “ Bengal, Angelim, Ourixa, Jagarnatte, Chandekan, Medi- 
nipur, Catrabo, Bacala, Solimanvas, Bulua, Daca, Ragamol.” The king 
of Bengal, he goes on to say, resided at Gaur. He maintained as vassals 
twelve chiefs in as many districts (en la doce provincias doce régulos sus 
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Vasallos), whom the natives call the twelve “ Boiones de Bengala, los 
“ quales estan oy todos sugétos al Imperio Mogalano, por gucrras civiles 
“ que tubieron entre si después de la ruina, y total destruccion del Empe- 
“ rador de Bengala.” 

Tt is impossible to accept as correct the above list given by Manrique. 
We doubt that Orissa, Jagarnéth, and Mediniptir, ever had separate 
rulers ; and the name Bengala seems to recall the fabulous city on which so 
much was written by the travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies. Catrabo is Katrabo, now a “tappa’’ on the Lakhya, opposite 
Kivizrptr, and which for long was the property of the descendants of 'Ts& 
Khan. Solimanvis is perhaps Salimbébid in Bagirganj, a parganah 
which was never included in the territory ruled over by the Chandradip 
family. 

In the description of the East Indies by Clemente Tosi,* he mentions 
“ Katabro, capo d’una provincia,” and goes on to say “ eritornando in dictro 
“ per la riva del fiume si vedono un dopo l'altro Siripur, Noricul, e Tamboli, 
“ne cul porti per esser frequentati habitano: et continuando il camino 
“contra la corrente del fiume vegonsi dalla stessa parte Solimanvas e 
“ Bacala, citta ambedue metropoli di due Provincie.”” This passage seems 
to confirm the supposition that Salimébaéd is Solimanvas. 

Finally, Purchas describing Sondipt in 1602 gives us some insight 
into the civil war then waging between different nations at the months of 
the Megna. When Bengal was conquered by the Mughuls, thty took pos- 
session of the island, but Cadaragi [Kedar Rai of Sriptr) still claimed it as 
his rightful property. The Portuguese captured it; but this roused the 
anger of the king of Arrakan, who sent a fleet to drive the Portuguese out, 
“and Cadaray (Kedar Rai), which they say was true Lord of it, sent one 
hundred Cossi (kosahs) from Sriptr to help him. The combined fleets 
were defeated, and the Portuguese entered into a treaty with Kedar Raf. 
Carnalius, the leader of the Portuguese, took his disabled vessels to Sripur 
to refit them. ‘There he was attacked by one hundred kosabs under com- 
mand of ‘‘ Mandaray, a man famous in those parts.” The Mughul fleet 
was defeated and its admiral Mandaray killed. 

These authorities advance our knowledge considerably. The Bhayas, 


according to them, had been dependants of the king of Gaur, but_ — 
acquired independence by force of arms. They refused to ethube one 
to acknowledge allegiance to anyone. From being prefects appointed by 


she king, they had become kings, with armies and fleets at their 
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ever ready to wage war against cach other or to oppose the invasion of 
Portuguese pirates and Mag freebooters. 
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Note on Mahdsthan near Baquré (Bogra), Eastern Bengal.—By C. J. 
O'Doxwett, C. 5S. 


. Mahdsthin Garh is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of this part of India, and also of interest in later times 
as & Mulammadan shrine of great sanctity. It is situated seven miles 
north of the Civil Station of Bogra, in 24° 57’ north latitude and 89° 25’ 
east longitude, and consists of a great mound of earth intermixed with old 
bricks, This is the Hindu Mabasthan, which, literally translated, means 
the “great place.” Branching out from it north and west are two great 
ramparts, which are continued round to form a quadrangular enclosure, the 
later Musalmin Fort or Garh. Dr. Buchanan, in his account of the 
Din4jptr District, says, “the tradition belonging to this District, which is 
referred to the earliest period by the Hindus, is that it was under the 
government of Paras’urama, a very powerful monarch who had subject to 
him twenty-two princes, and who lived at Mabhésthin Garh in Rajshahi. 
The Brahmans, whom I have consulted, consider this personage as the same 
with the sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu, who appeared an immense 
number of years ago, and on this account I have placed this tradition first ; 
but the common belief of the country is that Paras’urama of Mahasthan 
was destroyed by a Muhammadan saint named Shah Sultan Hazrat Auliya. 
This does not appear remarkable to the Brahmans, as they consider that 
Paras‘uréma is still on earth and that he now resides in the western parts 
of India.” They make no remark on the contradiction necessary in referring 
at once to the earliest Hindu tradition and the Musalmin conquest of 
Eastern Bengal. ‘The only other souree from which I have been able to 
obtain any information about Mahasthin is a selection of popular legends 
called ‘ Laghu Bharata,” put together by a Deputy Collector of this District 
in very high-flown Sanskrit, together with some theories of his own. The 
value of the work may be judged from one of the latter, in which he 
secks to prove that, after the Paudava war, Sisundg, of the family of the 
kings of Magadha, was an independent sovereign of Mecea in Arabia. With 
eer zard to Mahdsthin he seems more correct, He identifies it with 
Birendra, the capital of the country of the Baérendra Hindus, In favour of 
- this view the only arguments are strong, though simple. The whole country 
Hetweon the Ganges, the Mahinandé, KimrGp, and the Karatoyé, was 
undoubtedly the: old Barendra Desha. To the present day, much of it is 
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ealled Barind'. The locality of the greatest fame within it is Mahésthan, 
and the river of the greatest sanctity, the Karatoya. At the same time 
there are evident traces, as I shall afterwards mention, that a considerable 
city existed near Mahdsthan, whilst tradition is even stronger on the 
point. At that time who were its rulers, it is impossible to say. All round 
it, however, there are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with 
the name of Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers. The legend runs that at 
the end of their great contest with the Kauravas, they went into the forests 
of Kamrip to perform the penitential ceremony, called banabds, for a year, 
at the end of which time Bhima settled in the country of the King Virata, 
who ruled in Matsya Desha, or the Land of the Fish, which included much 
of the present Bogra District, and was so called from the fact that Virata 
was said to be the offspring of his mother’s amour witha fish, Bhima is 
said to have gmade a large fortified town south of Mahasthan, which is 
marked by great earthworks altogether about eight miles long, and still in 
places as much as twenty feet high. The whole country between them 
and Mahiasthan is in places covered with old bricks. Inside the earthworks 
the bricks are fewer, but outside and east from Mahasthan they are very 
numerous.” 1 am led to think that the enclosure was, like the ring forts of 
Italy, a place of temporary refuge not only for the people of the neighbouring 
town, but of the country round in times of danger. On one side it was 
protected by the great river Karatoyd, and on the other by a deep and 
wide ditch for some four miles long, which still exists and is used for boat- 
traific in the rains. These earthworks are called by the people Bhima- 
jangal. After Bhima a dyuasty of Asuras is said to have reigned in 
the surrounding country, and to have made the shrine at Mahasthan one 
of its most.holy places. In Brahmani literature the word ‘ Asura’ is used 
very much as we use pagan, and was certainly applied to the Buddhists. 
Dr. Buchanan explains it as meaning ‘ a worshipper of S‘iva’ as opposed to a 
worshipper of Krishna, The other explanation is now preferred, particularly 
as it is known that the earlier Pala Rajas, many of the remains of whose times 
are found in this district, were Buddhists. The history of this dynasty 
belongs properly to Dinajpar, but it may be mentioned in connection with 


Mahasthan that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons 
of very high distinction and mostly named Pala, came from the west, to 
perform a religious ceremony in the Karatoyé river, but arriving too 


late, settled down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, 
the Nardyani, which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, 
was then twelve years di y said to have built numer 
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. , On the top of the Mahfsthin mound there lies a figure mad Semingly 
of limestorie, which [ was informed by one of the Jokire of the Muham- 


madan shrine had been found in a neighbouring marsh. It is the figure of 

& Woman, very like what is usually said to be of Buddhist production, but 

is perfectly nude, and it is hard to find any distinguishing sign. The 

back is quite undressed and the lower legs which have no feet are square, as 

if they were intended to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably 

, some part of the front of a temple. 

Alter this time, Mahdsthin beeame a seat of orthodox THin- 

duism, and the worship of S‘iva was celebrated with much fervour. 

Within a radius of a mile, a hundred thousand Jingas are said to have 

been set up in honour of that god. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, according to the most generally accepted traditions, Mahd«than 

was the capital of a minor Kshatriya prince, named Paras’urdma, At that 

time the Mubammadans had conquered Gaur, and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Nadiya, and their arms were beginning to be pushed to 

Eastern Bengal. It was then that a humble fok/r or religious mendi- 

cant appeared before Paras‘urdéma, and begged for as much ground as he might 

, cover with his chamra, or skin, kneeling on which he might say his prayers, 
The Hindu prince granted his request, and the fwkir, turning towards the 

west, began to pray. Searcely had he done so when the skin began to 

expand, and before he had done, it covered nearly the whole principality. 

| Paras’uréma called his troops together and attacked the fokir, but to no pur 
pose, as he and they perished in the battle. Paras’urima had one daughter, 
— the beautiful S'‘ila Devi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of Shah 
Sultan Hazrat Auliyd, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu princess pre- 
tending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of stabbing him, and then 


> threw herself into the Karatoya. A steep part of the bank, where there is 

now a flight of stairs, still bears the name of Sd Devi's Ghat, and in 
a Hindu hymns the favourite name for Mahésthén is ‘Sila Dvipa’, or the 
J Island of Sila. The word ‘island’ draws attention to a change which has 
| taken place in the river Karatoy&. It at one time divided into two branch- 
r es near Mab4sthan, re-uniting again about a mile north of the present 


town of Baguré. The western branch is now the little stream Subil. 

> There is a title very frequently appended to Shah Sultan's name, viz. : 
*maéhi-suwar’, or ‘riding ona fish’, which is variously explained. The most 
generally given, though not very satisfactory, reason is, that he came in a boat 
shaped like a fish, or with the figure-head of a fish, A very strange figure 
ee eae top of the Mahdsthan mound, which may be connected 
figure of a girl with a long fish's tail, 

ized semblance of the mermaid of English 
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scales. On her head there are also, whatseem to be, large scaleaingtead of 
hair, She is half reclining on hor left side, but on what no’ oné can say, 
as it is much defaced and partly broken or perhaps only chipped. On her 
Fight shoulder is a large right hand clenched, placed back downwards with 
the fingers turned up. At first, this seems part of a larger figure from 
which it was broken, but I found on a piece of limestone whieh seemed to 
have been at one time the threshold of a temple, a relief, much worn, 
Which was precisely the same as the larger one. The relicf was three to four 
inches long and the other about two feetsquare. I cannot pretend to explain 
these forms, but it is quite possible that they are connected with the old 
Hindu times, and may be some reference in stone to the allegory to the name 
of the land of the fish applied to this country. A om 
All the Mubammadan buildings, some of which by appearance 
and repute are modern, are entirely made of brick, except where stones, 
evidently taken from some older building, are used. I noticed a few small 


* 
blocks of cranite lying about. At present, the shrine is approached from 
the Rangpiir road on the west by a steep flight of stairs, These are 
evidently of comparatively modern erection, .the former approach being 
from the north by a winding path, like those seen on Buddhist topes, which, 
* after passing nearly once round the mound leads to a spot midway between 
—* the tomb of Shah Sultan and a small mosque built some two hundred 


— ‘years ago, and where a large Jinga, some three feet and a half wide, still 
ties half buried in the ground. The door entering into the tomb is sup- 
. — orted on two uprights of stone, on each of which a word or two in De- 
yanagari is still to be seen, though they are imparts so worn as to be unin- 
telligible. I was told by one of the fakirs who live on the mound | t 
about twenty years ago an English gentleman carried away to Rangpry 
dearee square block of etong, on all four sides of which there were inscription 
or J he could not say in what character—and figures like the wouktun-fish sabove 
—*  “Fientioned. This shrine is supported by the largest pirpal holding in the 
district, measuring as it does some 650 acres, It was granted. bya sanad 
given by an Emperor of Dibli. This has been lost, but itis nown the the 
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On Traces of Buddhiom in Dindjpur and Baguré ( Bogra).— By E. Vesey 
Wesrmacorr, B. C. S., F. R. O. S. Member of the Bengal Asiatic and 
Royal Asiatic Socictics, 
. . (With « plate.) 
L cannot tell what may have been the original position of this littl pil- 
» lar, which was brought to me from the neighbourhood of Potnitalé in Di- 










t jpur. Th ‘ther three sides are similarly carved to the one which I have 
a, irawn, but: e itain no incu ‘From ite size I should think that it 









a vo ive ing, sect up in a temple or in the court yard of a temple. ‘oa 
um of the giver ix plaio, not only from the carving, which re 
ppeeching the law, withehand uplifted, but from the lower of — | 

scriptions, which is the well known Buddhist formula, ‘ ye dharm —* 
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_ In all south-eastern Dindjpur, and the neighbouring parts of Bogra,re- | *. 
mains of Buddhism and of the Buddhist PAl kings are numerous, It was in 
this neighbourhood that in the seventh century the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen- 
Thsang found the Buddhist court of Paundra-Varddhana, which I identify 
with Varddhana-k ati, the residence of a very ancient family, close to Govind- 
ganj, on the Karatoya. Mr. Fergusson, in his paper on Hiouen-Thsang, quotes 
from an account of Pundra Desa in the fourth volume of the Oriental Quur⸗ 
terly Magazine, that Verddhana Kuta, governed by a Yavana, or Musal- 
min, was one of the chief towns of Nivritti, comprising Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
and Koch Bihar, and consequently the eastern half of Hiouen-Thsang’s 
kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana. If the Pal kings were not the rulers of 
Bengal in the time of Hiouen-Thsang, little more than a century elapsed 
from his visit before they became so, They resided in the part of the country 
of which I am speaking, and may have continued to do so for some time after 
the Sen dynasty had established itself at Bikrampur, near Dhak&. Dharmma 
Pal, whose fort still bears his name, more than seventy miles north of Vard- 
dhana-K uti, and other Pal kings, were ruling east of the Karatoya long 
after Bengal had been subdued by the Sens, before whom indeed the Pals 
probably retreated by degrees to the north-east, and were supplanted with- * 
out any great catastrophe. Had the Sens signally defeated the Pils, 
and violently dispossessed them, I cannot but think that there would have 
been some trace of such an event in history. 

Be that as it may, the Pal kings and their Buddhism have left their 
traces plentifully in this corner of Bengal. First, thirty-two miles W.S.W. =» P 
from Govindganj, in a village called Paharpur, or ‘the Town of the Hill’, 
is a tall brick mound which was once a Buddhist stupa, and, so far as I 
know, the only one of importance in this part of the country. Dr. Bucha- 
nan has described it in his accotint of Dindjpur. It is, he says—“ An im- 
“mense steep heap of bricks, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet 
“ in perpendicular height, covered with bushes, and crowned by a remark- 
“ ably fine tree.’ Half way up, Dr. Buchanan saw three large rough stones, 
but without an inscription ; for these I searched in vain, “ On the summit a 
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’ “ is a small chamber of brick, with a door facing the east and a small 
“niche towards the west. ‘This is said to have been the residence of a 

« Muhammadan hermit, which is very probable. The heap of bricks, or hill, 

- as it is called, has been surrounded by a square rampart, the ruins of which 
contain many bricks, and each side may be 400 yards in length, The 

‘‘ rampart is overgrown with trees, but the space between it and the hill 
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ca ‘Cis clear, contains some small tanks, and indications of brick buildings, —* 
J “ especially towards the corners of the rampart. The thickness of this J 
* * would induce one to believe that the place might have been + 2. 
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“markable part of the ruin, could not have answered for defence. I am 
“ therefore inclined to believe that it has been a temple, and its great steep- 
“ness and height induce me to suppose that it has been solid, like many of 
“the temples of Buddha in Ava and Nepal ; for a hollow temple, of which 
** the roof had fallen in, would be much flatter. My conjecture is confirmed 
“ by the vicinity of the several places which are said to have belonged 
“to the Pal family, who were worshippers of Buddha.” 

I have no doubt but that Dr. Buchanan is correct, and the rampart 
round, I think, was probably raised, as usual in this low lying country, as a 
foundation for buildings, which buildings would be the monastery, sur- 
rounding the stupa, 

Only five miles W. N. W., at the curious subterranean place of worship, 
called Jogighopaé, I saw stone carvings of undoubted Buddhist origin. On 
one slab, twenty-one inches long, was carved Maya-Devi, recumbent, with 
the baby by her side and attendants round her. With it was a slab, 40 inches 
high, with a relief of Naéréyana Chaturbhuja, bearing the shank, yada, lotus, 
and disc, showing that the Buddhist carving had been preserved by the 
votaries of a later religion, The carvings were singularly perfect. In a 
field near the thana of Khyetlal, said to have been a residence of the Bord- 
dhoukiti zamindars, who once owned all Khyetlal, I saw carvings correspond- 
ing curiously with those at Jogighopé. ‘The carvings at Khyetlal are 
four. They are set up in a field as objects of worship. One, if not two, are 
Buddhist, the others are S’aiva sculptures of a later date. 

First, on a slab 32 inches by 14, May& Devi in high relief ; the head 
rests on the left hand, the right knee is bent; the baby, the infant Bud- 
dha, is on a pillow below, a small figure is at each end of the bed, and on a 
scroll above are ten little seated figures, This is probably as early as the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Second, on a slab 12 inches by 94, a relief of a figure seated on a lotus, 
He has two arms only, The head has disappeared, Below are two figures, 
one blowing some instrument, the other holding something like a scarf. I 
think this may be a Buddha, 

Third, on a slab 23 inches by 14, is a relief of a pair dallying. The 
male is four-armed, and under him is a bull, under the female a lion. I 
conclude that they represent S‘iva and Parvati. 

Fourth, on a slab 38 inches by 20, a sculptured figure, partly in relief, 
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partly i in the round, of a deity erect on a lotus. It is much mutilated, and 


I am not sure whether there were originally four arms or six. Below are 
two pairs of small female figures, and above one flying, the corresponding 


— corner being broken off. On each side of the principal figure, facing out- 
to wards, is the well known device of the Lion, rampant on a small crouching 
* — of which x hire log Sele do discover the historical significance. 
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It evidently belongs to a later period than that of ‘the Buddhist kings, a 


This last sculpture is almost exactly similar to the one at Jogighopa, called 
Naréyana Chaturbhuja, which has also the device of the lion and elephant. 
It is quite clear ‘that the S‘aiva worshippers preserved the Buddhist 
sculptures of an earlier age with their own. Whence these remains were 
taken it is impossible “to conjecture. The only traces of antiquity near 
Khyetlal are certain inequalities, said to have formed the site of a residence 
of the Borddhon-kiti zamindirs, but they contain scarcely any bricks, and 
appear to be comparatively modern. Near the sculptures are the S‘aiva 
lingam and ergha, and close by was found a granite pillar, which I caused 
to be set up at the corner of the thana compound. 
North-east from Panchbibi thanaé, and eleven miles N. N. E. from 
the Pahérpur stupa, on the banks of the Tulsiganga, is the shrine of | © 
Nimay Shah, a Muhammadan saint of great sanctity, The place is called 
Patharghaéta from the number of stones collected in the river. I made my 
way to this place with great difficulty, and my visit was very disappointing 
from the density of the jungle and an attack of fewer. As I left the shrine, 
I came face to face with a large leopard, whom I woke up from his siesta 
under a tree. I saw quite enough to satisfy me that this formed no exception 
to General Cunningham’s rule that the erection of a Muhbammadan mosque 
always implies the destruction of a Hindu temple. There isa decided . 
mound of bricks, which has evidently been much reduced by taking material 
for the Mubammadan buildings, which have been rather extensive, but if, as 
I think likely, the mound has been a Buddhist stupa, it must have been : 
. a much smaller one thanthe one at Pahdérpur, unless indeed, the main part 
of the original stupa has been cut away by the Tulsiganga, which might 7 
account for the great number of stones in the bed of the river. Among c 
them I found the head and shoulders of a colossal statue of Buddha, E 
About a mile to the north-west, at a place called Mahipur, the 
heavy jungle covers the remains of many masonry buildings, which Dr. = 
Buchanan was told had been the residence of Mahf Pal, while similar , 
ruins at ‘Atdpur, close by, were said to have been the palace of Usha Pal. * 





I could bear of no traditions of the Pails when I was in the neighbourhood, 
On the actual spot there are no inhabitants. Nevertheless, the name of *. 

Mahi Pal is certainly suggested by the name Mahipur, as it is by — 
numerous other names, from the tank of Mahi Pal Dighi, forty-five miles to in 
the northwest, to Mahiganj in Rangpur, fifty miles N. N. E. from the 
great stupa. It may be traced in several places called Mabiganj, Mahipur, — 
or Mahinagar, and perhaps in the name of Mahi Santosh, given to the site = 

of a Mubhammadan sbrine on the banks of the Atrai, in parganah Santosh, 




























ss evidently oceupying the site of a large Hindu town, ‘The inscriptions on 
ss the tomb are of the date of Barbak Shih, — 
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' ' have mentioned the frequent existence of brick remains in the jungle 
in this neighbourhood. I cannot nearly enumerate all, but I may instance 
the traces of a large town nine miles south of the Pahdrpur stupa, through 
which the Northern Bengal Railway, now in course of construction, will 
run for some distance. The only clue to its origin with which I am 
acquainted, is the dimension of the bricks, ten inches square by two and a 
half thick. I believe these large bricks are assigned to the Buddhist 
period. The only piece of sculpture I saw was a brick carved in relief, in a 
style which I consider not earlier than the last halfof the seventeenth 
century, but the town is certainly much older than that. 
There are remains at Nayanagar on the Karatoya, twenty miles north 
of the stupa, called a Rajbari, I have not seen them, but at Bagjondi I 
saw a handsomely carved stone lintel, six feet by ten and a half inches, and 
seven inches thick, said to have been brought from Nayanagar. It bore no 
figures or inscriptions. , 
Close to Jogighopa are extensive brick remains, said to have been the 
palace of Dev Pal ; whether the Dev Pal of the Munger plate or not 
“I will not say, but certainly he of the Amgachhi plate. Bhimla Devi, 
daughter of Dev P4l, is said by the ignorant pijdris to be represented by 
one of the Jogighop4 carvings. A mile to the south-west, at Amari, are 
more brick remains, which Dr. Buchanan heard called the palace of Mahi 
Pal. Across the bil, two miles north-east, at Chondira, are remains, 
which he was told were those of Chandra P4l’s palace ; there are more bricks 
at Katak and Dhorol, and indeed in all the country round are innumerable 
brick ruins. Seven miles north of the great stupa is the celebrated Buddal 
pillar, set up by a minister of Narayan Pal, and bearing an inecription, in 
which Dev Pal and Sura Pal are mentioned as having preceded Naréyan 
Pal. A dozen miles north of that again was found the Amgachhi plate, 
containing a grant by Vigraha Pal, and enumerating his ancestors, Naya 
PAl his father, Mahi Pal, Dharmma Pl, and others. 
I think it likely that much might be added to our knowledge of 
the Buddhist kings of Bengal, by properly organised research in this 
neighbourhood. The Paharpur stupa might be excavated, and perhaps 
that at the shrine of Nimay Shah, unless it appeared on examination that 
the river had really cut away the central portion of it, I should like also 
to endeavour to trace the old towns, especially those occupied by Muham- 
-madan shrines, as at Mahi Santosh; for I consider the selection of a site 
for a mosque by the early Muhammadans to be an indication that on the spot 


they found plenty of material in Hindu buildings, or in other words that 


the site had been occupied by extensive masonry buildings before the Mu- 
The sanctity of Jog 





and the Buddhist carvings preserved 
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there, indicate the remains of the palace of Dev Pal as another place likely * 
to reward research, Besides the possibility of finding inscriptions, it would 
be interesting to discover the plan of those great buildings of which the 
granite cornices, mouldings, and pillars, and the delicately carved doorways 
have been spread far and wide through the neighbouring districts, —— 
materials were required for new erections. Whether we should succeed in 
finding any such traces of Buddhist buildings is a question I could not 
answer positively in the affirmative; for it appears that S’aivas have built 
with materials taken from Buddhist ruins, Muhammadans have similarly 
plundered the S‘aivas, and have in their turn furnished materials for modern 
Hindu architecture, but I think the experiment would be well worth try- 
ing, and should be glad if I had funds and leisure to devote to it. 





The Rhapsodies of Gambhir Rai, the bard of Nirpur, A. D. 1650.— 
Sy Joun Brames, C. 8. 


A short notice of this work has already appeared in the Society's Pro- 
ceedings for August 1572, but as it possesses considerable interest both from 
a philological and historical point of view, it has been thought advisable to 
reproduce it entire as regards the text, with tentative translations of such 5 
parts as are translatable. Those parts the meaning of which is not clear 
to me, have been left untranslated, and I hope that scholars in other parts of 
India will kindly offer suggestions as to these (to me) obscure portions. The 
whole work may perhaps ultimately be published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
but the pages of the Journal seem to be the fitting place for its preliminary 
discussion. 
The work is contained in a little volume of 105 small quarto pages, 
written in rather an indistinct hand, and very carelessly copied. One line 
is run into another, and whole words and passages omitted or hopeleasly 
garbled; but there are so many repetitions, that we are fortunately able to 
restore some of the garbled passages by comparison with other places where » 
the same phrases recur. Some of the characters, especially compound ones, , 
are so badly formed, that I can only guess at their meaning. 
The poems are not a continuous history, but short songs or rhapsodies | 
in praise of R4jé Jagat Singh, such as are sung by bards at the feasts and 8 
festivals of native princes, and the historical events are hinted at rather than 4 
detailed ; they were evidently well known to the bard's hearers and therefore 37 
needed no further ion. ; : mete 
AT, ‘Mr. Blochmann has kindly furnished me with a note on the Ra&jas of 
~ ie Nirpur and a translation of the Muhammadan historian’s account of Rajé =. | 
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a introduction to the poem itself, and the allusions therein will be easily 
understood by reference to the historical narrative. 


The Ra’‘ja’s of Nu'rpu’r. 

Niarpar lies N. W. of Kangrah, on the Jabbarkbad, a small tributary 
of the Chakki river, which flows into the Bidh. Its old name Dhamerti 
(isyte*o), the “ Tammery”™ of De Laét and other old travellers, was changed to 
Niarptor by R4j4 Bast in honor of Wdruddin Muhammad Jahangir. Mu- 
hammadan Historians generally call the Raéjés of Närpür “zamindéra of 
Mau and Pathan”. Mau was one of their strongholds, and was destroyed 
by Shaéhjahan ; and Pathan, or Paithadn, is the same as Pathankot, west 
of Nirptr. Pathén is mentioned in the Ain as a parganah of the Bari Diab, 
containing 199,872 big'hahs, yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 dams (40 dams 
==] Akbarshahi Rupee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2000 foot; and 
Dhameri is quoted as yielding 1,600,000 dams, and furnishing GO horse, 
and 1300 foot. 

The zamindars of Mau and Pathin are first noticed in the very be- 
ginning of Akbar's reign, when Raja Bakht Mall is mentioned as a sup- 
porter of Sikandar Sar, whom Akbar, in 965 A. H., besieged in Mankot. 
When Bakht Mall saw that Sikandar’s cause was hopeless, he paid his re- 
spects in the Imperial camp, and accompanied, after the surrender of Mankot, 
: the army to Ladhor, where Bairam Khan had him executed on the ground 

that he had supported Sikandar Sar, As successor BGairim appointed his 

' brother Takht Mall. I am not sure whether the names of these two Rajas 

3 are correct, or whether the first should be called Takht Mall and the second 

Bakht Mall; for in every MS. of the Akbarnamah that I have seen, the 

two names (which differ only in the diacritical points) are continually 
interchanged, 

Nearly thirty years later, we hear of Raja Basti as reigning Zamindér 
of Mau and Pathan. It is not stated how he was related to Bakht Mall 
and Takht Mall; but the historians of the reigns of Shahjahan and Aurang- 
zib look upon him as the founder of a new line, and give the following 
genealogical tree— — 

Raj& BasG of Nurpur (dies 1022). 





ss) Siraj Mall. (2.) Madha Singh. (3.) Jagat Singh (dies 1055). 











We , 1. Rajrap (dies 1077). 

- aie 2, Bhéo Singh (Murid Khan). 
*8 yheo last, Bhéo Singh, in the beginning of Aurangzib's reign, turned 
AMaublaimnadan, and received the name of Murid Khan. His descendants, 
aecordiug to the Madsir — still hold Shéhpir, N. W. of Nurpur, 
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near the Ravi, and “he who becomes Raja, takes the name of Murid 


Khan.” ’ . 
Rajũ Jagat Singh served under Jahangfr in Bengal, and in the 18th year 


when Straj Mall rebelled, the emperor called him from Bengal, made him a - 


commander of 1000, with 500 horse, gave him the title of Raja, and a 
present of 20,000 Rupees, and sent him to Raja Bikramajit, who invested 
Kangrah. Up tothe end of Jahdngir’s reign, he rose to a cOmmand of 
38000, with 2000 horse. * | 

Under Shahjahan, Jagat Singh retained his’ mancgab, and was in the 
Sth year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kabul, where he 
distinguished himself in the capture of Karimdad, the son of Jalflah Tarfkt, 
the Afghan rebel, Inthe 11th year of Shahjahan’s reign, when "Ali Mar- 
dan handed Qandahbar to Shahjahin, and Sa’id Khan ( oS ose ) was sent 
from Kabul to drive away the Persians, Jagat Singh commanded the haré- 
wal, or vanguard, Arrived at Qandahdr, Jagat Singh was ordered to 
conquer Zamin-Dawar; he accompanied afterwards the army to Bust, 
where he distinguished himself. In the 12th year, he paid his respects at 
Lahor, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdar of Upper and 
Lower Bangash. Whilst he was there, his son Rajrip rebelled, as will be 
seen from the following free translation from the Pddishahnamah. 


T 
The Conquest of Mau and Nu’rpu’r under Sha‘hjaha’n, 
(Pddishdhnimah, id. Bibl. Indica, II, pp. 237ff.) 


? 


In the 12th year of Shahjahén’s reign, when Shihjahan was at Léhor,_ 
he appointed Rajrup, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh of Mau, Faujdar of the | 


Daman i Koh i Kangrah and collector of the peshkash due by the several 
petty hill states. In the following year, when the emperor was in Kashmir, 
Rajrip, who acted in concert with his faker in Bangash, rebelled, and 
Jagat Singh, through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatis- 
faction at the misconduct of his son, and requested the emperor fo relieve 


~ © him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him the office of his son. 





This would give him an opportunity of punishing Réjrip, and of collecting 
the peshkash, which he valued at four lacs of rupees. The emperor gladly ac- 


* cepted the offer; but no sooner had Jagat Singh arrived in his district than 
» he made preparations for rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and 


the impenetrability of the jungles. He fortified especially Taragarh, 
with the view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck, 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the court, Shahjahén 

could seareely believe it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Mau to report on the 
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te truth of the rumour, Sundar had an interview, with Jagat Sintzh, and, on — 

his return to court, reported that the Réjé was sorry for his misbehaviour; 

2 : — he wished, howevery'to seman Sor 9: year in-his district, mad scsi geet ae 
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son Rajrap to court to ask for pardon, The emperor hesitated no longer, 
and appointed three corps to commence operations against Jagat Singh. 
The first. corps was placed under Sayyid Khan Jahan Barha,* who was sup- 
ported by Nazar Balfidur Khweshagi ;+ Shamsuddin, son of Zulfaqdr Klin ; 
Raja Amr Singh of Narwar; Sayyid Lutf "Ali; Jalaluddin Mahmad; Rado 
Dan Singh Bhadauriah; Mir Buzurg; Sarmast, son of [timad Rai; and 
several other mancabdars, Aladis, both bowmen and matchlockmen, and 
. gamindér troops. — The second corps was commanded by Sa’id Khan Baha- 
dur Zafarjang, together with his sons and relations, Raja Rai Singh, [tifa 
Khan Cafawi, Gokul Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, Kriparam, Nadi ‘Ali, 
Chait Singh, with other mangabdars and Ahadis, both bowmen and match- 
lockmen, and Mushki Beg, Bakhshi of Dara Shikoh, with 1000 horse of 
the Prince's contingent, The third corps was under Agélat Klin, his 
brother ’Abdulkafi, Muhammad Amin and Muhammad Mimin, sons of Shih 
Quli Khan, and other imperial mangabdars, and Khusrau Beg, an officer in 
the employ of Yamin ud-daulah [Agaf Khan Khankhanan, brother of 
“a Nar Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall) with 1000 horse of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakblshi. The while 
was placed under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, who with Raja 
Jaisingh, Rao Amr Singh, Jan-sipir Khan, Akbar Quli Khan Sultin 


: Gakk’har, Hari Singh Rathor, Chandr Man Bundelah, Daulat Khan 
iy Qiyamkhani, Rai Késiddés, Khizr Sultan Gakk'’har, and Khalil Beg with 
700 Ahadis, Nahir Solangi, Babé i Khweshagi, and other mangabdirs, was 

7 to move from Kabul over Siyalkot to Pathan. 
On the 17th Jumada I,, 1051 [14th August, 1641], the first two corps 
ß under Sayyid Khan Jahsn and Said Khan assembled at RéipGr and Bah- 


* rampur, waiting for the arrival of the Prince; and Agdlat Khan pushed on 

to Jammit, to collect the zamindaéri troops of the District. When the Prince 

J ‘arrived, the whole army marched to Pathan. Khiin Jahan and Sa ‘id Khao 

had each received valuable presents from his Majesty before leaving ; so had 

| Agilat Khan, Rai Singh, Itifat Khan, Nazar Bahidur Khweshagi, Zulfujar 

Khan, Shamsuddin, son of Nazar Bahadur, R4ja Amr Singh of N varwar, 

. Gokul Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh J hala, and others, One lac of rupees was 

given to Khan Jahiin as an advance. As reporter to Khan Jahan’s detach- 

ment Sultan Nazar was. appointed, and Qazi Nizima to that of Bahadur 

i. - Khan. 

* = : Turéd Bakhsh now appointed Said Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and Agilat _ 

n, to invest Fort Mau, which lies 3 dos from Pathan, and remained 


Z himself in that town to collect supplies. hip 
* i on — IL, [20th August, 1041], lef Raipur, 








. Khan Jahén, 
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in order to march by the Balhawan Pasa (tre) on Wirpar. Abéthe ~ 
foot of the pass, he came upon Rajrap. Khan Jahan appointed Najabat Khan 
hardawal, who engaged Rajrap. The obstacles which had been sot up at the 
foot of the pass, were forced, and Khin Jahén moved rapidly to Machhi 
Bhawan. The enemy had everywhere blockaded the road« ; but a native 
of the district shewed the Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibility 
had not been obstructed. By this way the army arrived on the 14th Rajab 
[9th October, 1641] at the summit of a hill, half a kos from Nirpdir, The 
houses outside the Fort were given up to pillage, and the army encamped at 
the foot of the Fort. The Fort, which was well provided with provisions 
and material, was garrisoned by about 2000 mountaineers, mostly armed 
with matehlocks, Khin Jahan opened trenches and commenced the siege. 

Sa'id Khan had in the mean time marched by way of Mount Harah 
(3,2), and Raja Jai Singh and Acdlat Khan along the valley of the Chakki 
River, and both met at Mau. The army encamped near Raja Basi's villa, 
which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means of a hill with “Mau 
itself, The roads were everywhere blockaded, and stone barricades with 
towers had been erected, The army could only slowly advance, and the 
soldivrs had everywhere to cut trenches for protection against the fire of 
the enemies. 

On the 17th Rajab [12th October], Qulij Khan and Rustam Khan -~ 
jomed the Prince at Pathan, bringing orders from Court that Qulij Khan 
should march to Mau, and Rustam Khan to Khan Jahanat Narpar. Re- 
ports had, in the mean time, been réceived at Court from loyal zamindirs of 
the district to say that the occupation of Rup ar (29), which overlooks Mau, 
was necessary for the complete investment of Mau; and as Prince Murad 
Bakhsh reported the same, orders were sent to Sa’id Khan to move to Rupar. 
A portion of the troops at Nuarpur under Najabat Khan as hardwal, Nazar 
Bahadur Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultin Gakk'har, and Raja Man of Gwaliar, 
should join Sa’id’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa‘id Khan, on 
Tuesday, 15th Sha’ban [9th November, 1641], broke up, marched along 
the Narpur Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the Mau Mountain 
on the road to Rupar. He then sent his sons Sa'dullah and ’Abdullah with a — 
detachment of men of his own contingent, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfagar, 
from the right and the left, up the mountain to fix upon a site for the camp. 
On reaching the height, they sent a report to Said that much jungle would 
— __ have to be cut, if the whole army was tocome up. They waited for further —* 

orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 4 or 5000 matchlockmen and 
— bowmen from a neighbouring hill. Sa’id sent at once reinforcements under 
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arm. He was with difficulty taken from the field by Khwajah ’Abdurrah- 
min, son of "Abdul "Aziz Naqshbandi, as the enemies were just disabling the 
horse. Zulfaqér drove away the enemies who had attacked him, and re- 
treated to Sa'id Khan, and soon after, Sa’'dullah and "Abdullah arrived like- 
wise. Sa’id Khan reached Rupar next day, cut down the jungle for the 
encampment, cut ditches, and set up hedges, to guard against night-attacks. 
The enemies now collected in large numbers round about, and continued to 
erect fences and throw up obstacles of all sorte. Sa’id advanced slowly cut- 
ting down the jungle; and on the 21st Sha’ban [15th November], the 
vanguard under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of « 
hostile camp near Raja Basd's garden. The enemies were at onee attacked, 
from one side by Zulfaqdr with the Imperial artillery, and from the other by 
Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar Quli Sultin Gakk'har, 
Sarandéz Khan, and Raja Man, A numberof men of Najabat Khan and 
Raja Man put boards on their heads instead of shields, rushed forward, 
and set fire toa wall made of poles and planks. Several were killed on 
both sides, 

In the night before the 29th Sha’ban [22nd to 23rd November], Raja 
Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to surprise Fort 
Chhat (4). They killed many enemies, who had left the Fort to oppose 
them, among them the commander. A portion of them occupied the Fort, 
the rest returned to Raja Man, 

During the day, a bastion (éurj) of Fort Nirpar, which Khan Jahan 
besieged, was blown up. This happened as follows. Zulfi Ahdnzan and 
Aqé Hasan Rimi bad laid seven mines in various directions. Six of them 
had been discovered by the besieged, who filled them with water. The 
seventh had been made from the trenches of Khan Jahdén'’s men, and had 
been successfully carried forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only 
remaining undug to the very foundation of the bastion. Khan Jahan’s son 
and his men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent’ word to Khan Jahain that the mine was 
ready. Khan Jahn, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders to the men of 
several trenches to be ready for an assault, and to fire the mine. But as 
the mine was incomplete, one side only of the bastion flew up, whilst the other 
side sank to the ground. But the besieged had been cunning enough to erect 
behind each bastion a wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer 
wall of the Fort. This wall behind the blown up bastion remained unin- 
jured, and no actual breach was effected ; and Sayyid Lutf ‘Ali and Jalaluddin 
Mahmdad, who had rushed forward with Khan Jahdn’s men, found the way 
closed, and called to the ditddrs to throw down the wall, ‘The besieged think- 





— thatthe Imperialists had succeded in effecting a breach, retreated to the 





cw bids ger beeen on Lutt "Ali, who was shot in the _ 
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hand. 


But unfortunately it got dark, and the storming party had to 
retire, 


In the end of Sha’bin, Bahddur Khan was ordered by his Majesty to 
move from Ishimpdr to Pathin, where he met the Prince with 3000 horse 
and the same number of foot. On the last of Sha’baén [23rd Novensber), 
Damta4l [south of Pathankot] was taken by Bahadur Khan, and VTihart 
by Allah Virdi Khan. The emperor also sent orders that Agilat Khan 
should hasten to N ürpür and take part in the siege ; and Sayyid Khan 
Jahan, Rustam Khan, and others, together with Bahadur Khan as hardwal, 
should attack Mau by way of Ganga-thal (A AS) - for when Mau 
was conquered, it would be easier to reduce N urpur. The Prince should 
leave Rao Amr Singh and Mirza Hasan Cafawi in Pathan, and march upon 
Mau, and encamp in the pass, where, in former days, ’Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur had encamped. 

On the lst Ramazan [24th November], the Prince left Pathin for Mau. 
Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested Allah Virdi 
Khin to beg the Prince to allow Rajrip an interview: the Imperial 
commanders, from envy and hatred towards him, had forced the war on 
him, and their only object was to rob and kill hin and his people. As 
Rajput, he had to defend his military honor ; but as the Prinee had now 
himself come, he wished to submit and send his son to settle affairs, 

On the Sth Ramazin [25th November, 1641], Rajrip with a halter 
round his neck appeared before the Prince, who promised to intercede on 
Jagat Singh’s behalf with his Majesty. But the emperor, to whom the 
Prince sent a report, demanded an unconditional surrender, and Murad 
Bakhsh had to send Rajrap back. 

Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prince 
over Gangat’hal to Mau. They moved slowly forward cutting down 
the jungle, and drove away the enemies wherever they found them. 
When they approached strong barricades, they dug trenches, and thus 
succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. When they reached Mau, Jagat 
Singh, with the best men of his own clan, engaged them in sharp 
encounters for five days. Neither Bahadur Khan, nor Khan Jahan, 
spared their men; in fact, the men of Bahadur Khan used the dead 
bodies of the slain to step over the trenches dug by the enemies. But 
during these five days, no less than 700 men of Bahadur Khin’s contingent 
were killed and wounded, and the same number of the other corps. <A large 
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and Bahadur Khan had fought, and the other corps should also attack and 
take the Fort by storm. On the morning of the 20th Ramazan, therefore, 
[13th December, 1641), the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his own men the 
order to make a general assault, and sent word to Khan Jahan and Sa’id 
Khimto commence the assault on their side. Sa'id Khan delayed, but 
Khan Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Rustam Klan and 
Rahddur Khan and many othera distinguished themselves by their gallantry, 
They, from their side, and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Virdi 
Khan, from the other side, were firmly resolved to take Mau by assault. 
Raja Jai Singh, and Allah Virdi Khan from the valley, Qulij Khan from 
the left, and the others from the right, sueceeded to pass through the jungle, 
and managed to reach the summit of the mountain. In consequence of the 
continued fights on the preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, 
that he called in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists ; and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Virdi Khan, 
who were nearest to Mau, found the ascent easy. The few men that held 
the barricades opposite to them, could not offer serious resistance, whence 
it happened that they entered Mau before Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan 
had come up, Jagat Sipgh had before taken his family and treasures to 
Térdagarh, and had remained alone in Mau; but when he saw the luck 
= and the successes of his enemies, he took his sons and dependents who had 
: escaped the sword, and fled. 
: Two days after [15th December, 1441}, Acilat Khan reported to the 
: Prince that the besieged in Nurpir, considering Jagat Singh's cause hope- 
" less after the fall of Mau, had at midnight deserted the Fort, which was 
: now in his possession. 
* On the 23rd Ramazin [16th December, 1641), the Prince sent Prithi 
— * ~~ Chand, zamindar of Chambah, whose father had been killed by Jagat Singh, 
F to court. Mau was left in charge of Raja Jaisingh ; Tihari was garrisoned 
— by Qulij Khan; Damtaäal by Gokuldas Sisaudiah; and Pathan by Mirza 
| Hasan Cafawi. A large detachment was told off to cut down the jungle 
and widen the roads in the neighbourhood of Mau, 
The Prince then returned with Bahadur Khan and Agalat Klin to 

court, when he arrived six days later. 
7 On Ist Shawwal [23rd December, 1641], the Prince received orders to 
bring Jagat Singh cither a prisoner or dead to court, Prithi Chand re- 
ss eeived the title of R&ja and a mangab of 1000, with 400 horse, and was 

___ ordered to return to Chambah, to collect his men, and to occupy 4 hill near 

| Ti 1, the possession of which was necessary before the Fort could 
rh in fact belongs to Chambah ; but Jagat Singh had 
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with Sayyid Khan Jahan, and sent Said Khan with his sons to Jammie. * 


Bahadur Khiin and Agalat Khan with nearly 2000 horse were sent to 
Taragarh. Ra j& Man Singh of Gwalidr, the sworn enemy of Jagat Singh, 
joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack 'T aragarh from the rear. 

é' Although the fort was high, and difficult of access beyond all expecta- 
tion, the Imperialists commenced the siege, * * * Jagat Singh seeing 
that he was vigorously attacked from all sides, was now sorry that he had 
rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and addressed Sayyid Khiin 
Jahan tointercede for him with the Prince. The Prince recommended him 
to the mercy of the emperor. ‘Taragarh was to be handed over to the 
Imperialists, and was to be destroyed with exception of certain houses 
which at Jagat Singh's request were to be left as dwelling-places for his 4 
servants, and as store houses for his property. The fortifications of Mau 
and Nurpdr were likewise to be levelled. 

This was done. Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahan to dismantle. 
Taragarh, The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid Firdz to destroy 
the Sher Haji bastion and other fortifications. 
On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hajjah [11th March, 1642), Jagat Singh 
paid his respects to the Prince. Najabat Khan was ordered to make a 
settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan and Acdlat Khan were left 
in “Nirpir to dismantle the bastions, and the Prince with Sayyid Khan ~ 
Jahan and Jagat Singh together with his sons went to Court, 
On the 25th Zil Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with a fautah 
round the neck, were presented to his Majesty, who pardoned them. 
On the 19th Muharram, 1052 [10th April, 1642], Raja. Jagat Singh and 
; Rajrap, his son, who had escaped the fire of his Majesty's wrath, were reap- 
pointed to their former rank and office. Soon after, Jagat Singh went with 
Dara Shikoh to Qandahar, and was made commandant of Qalat. In the 17th 
year of Shalijahan’s reign, Sa’id Khan .was made governor of the Cabah, 
and Jagat Singh, who could not agree with him, was sent with the army to 
Badakhshan (1055), whither his son Raéjrip accompanied him. He occupied 
Khast, Sarib, and Indréb, and erected between the last two places a strong 
stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled the attacks of the 
Uzbaks. Leaving a strong garrison in his stockade, Jagat Singh, in Rama- 
zin 1055, returned to Panjshir, bravely fighting on the road under heavy i 
snowstorms. Ill-health compelled him to go to Pashawar, where he died 
in the end of the same year [ January, 1646]. | 
F Rajrũp was made Raja, a commander of 1500, with 1000 horse, and 





was left in ion of his zamindaris. But Murshid Quli, the Faujdér 9 _— 
‘ of Daman i Koh i Kangrah, in the beginning of A056; oe ordered 0: take a, 
ss away ‘Taragarh. He did so, and Téraégarh was henceforth garrisoned by 
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The manuscript belongs to the Hon'ble E. C. Bayley, for whom it was 
copied from the original in his possession of the R4j4 of Narptir. The copy 
ends abruptly, and it is probable that it has not been completed. The Raja 
was unwilling to allow the copy to be taken, and now states that the origi= 
nal has been lost. We must therefore make the best of the present text. 
The work is in two parts, the first part ends on page 57, where the second 
part begins with the words a Creyl AT eras Blan sora fae ar ara TToT- 
ST WT GS AMTATAT Ii * Now begin the poems of Raja Mandhata, grandson 
of Jagat Singh, son of Rajraép, Mandhaté.” The Muhammadan historians 
do not mention any person as Mandhata: the succession, according to them 
passed from Jagat’s son Rajrip to another son, Bhio Singh, who turned 
Musalmian, and took the name of Murid Khan. Who this Mandhaté was 
is therefore uncertain, but the word is a title rather than a proper name, 
and may therefore be used of some person known to the historians by a diffe- 
rent name. 


I now give text and translation of the invocation and the first twelve 
kavitas. 


qt alwarsrra aa: | 
TARY HAG Se aetT | 
fan 4G ¥IZ Ta I 
sai AN Uta YX UT Il 
um were feara | 
afaq | Saeit  aqe ai are sei feet vay 
a AG <a SIH Sxl Bla BATS I 
a<x Gea Ka Wa GAT WT I 
@s 4 aca dla Ga We — Z 
are afc nicl WS Fe A 4 SEA ws 
wial Waarel aang are wrar = I 
araaa ara an sifu qiaes aa 1 
STAT FARILI GH STS MST War S i ep 
Ha Saas wae Wi aaa fax | 
at fu 2u ara aa A REA F | 
ane BUS Be At Cal STE Ss 
Hea ¥ Siew Aix VS Hla WaT S 
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“VAq 4 alse BIS LSB A SACs Sie | 

wia faa ait faa Gist fare @ | 
Gah Gat waare sila dar yar @ | 

HS Fl AW] Hae Ara Ml wars] B12 1 
ZTHA AH CIA! AWE a and Tae 1p 

adel acale HET HSB aaa At i 

ae afe cre Dar alc car aaa fee 1 
Qin Ss] Hoa ay ae at fart Ary 
Bai AN us CH Ga F VNSG a | 

wat Aa BIS aS ua qewmral Ar 1 

Hae a art qwaay aHa sie | 

@ AwWial HS Fe wrar Hwarat Fry 2 y 
oH Ctl EC TH Waal RVI | 

wh ferme ae au ae AIS & | 

UH AW UA Ae Rea war Arar | 
Sty H UC VS Bidl 8s arel & 

oe ACSIA Bie araAa ana fee | 

AN BN AAAs VA TAT Brel FH 

VH AW TH ATA SST AAS A'S 

wa WAaTS CH CISA VIASTS! A i 8 
aia oe Se aan an Ranafseey 
es PY qaat was as wee F : 
az ut aie Sx EF B wom Es sl ‘ 
xanga a AAS ae” 4 

awa nde acdeaeeqaan OU a 
SA VS UAH AS CS FT 4a AHF | | 
Sle BUN SIT Bis Sirs Ha Fea Fi 
Rat At Ha nt Fa are waF |i 4 |i 
faa aaa fear % ag ate faa — 
ut [ 1 * 
ai WA USA HAA AG Ale | — 
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ure sat ware faa fra Dar ara & 1 
CTH Ata BA WHA Wate cq | 
aca % Ae Baas Bi few sc 1 
- fifsa at are} ew Sree] Sf forca Gra 
Six Wares Wl ae Se ant | 
ALE Acta FH AS BS Hla Ga | 
UTS VHS A Ata ala afuc at as 
at eecre alt faa fea He sre 5 
Stal "x Eee we] AS Aras 4 
area Si He Ss AS Sa as Air | 
aT EMA TH ATA aH EINT y © 5 
Gu aie Gla Alal Ba GG Alc Art 4 
Het SACS Alt Bre Ale cra Fi 
Haat HAG Ae ei A arat | 
SE Wier WS Awe war ara aiuh | 
: Aa SALTS Sre Han Tare AB | 
Hl By wl A Wal WASTE Zena A 
mas Hae GU Bla Hae Hise | 
SANA A AA sity Sle Acca HT < 8 
SF Satis Se ary FH Waa He | 
Vel WA GS ARI Bret wien war By 
acc HAA THA GS Us cre He 
waar Si GH ww star F fears Fy 
we aI TR GH HIE a a Gear we | 
* aa are wet oe are Aaa & 
5 Slaa Vala Atl an AH ana fae | 
Seat fuar Se eat Tat WT Tara Vic 
 & a fazary | 
ail ANAT Ha are THs wa cia TS AEalca Wi Y 
WK CH CGH THIET AE HL TH ATTA AT | 
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TICUT VIX RICA Bessy wes as Ty Wea a | * 
ae Six fae GNC Ha ae Sela aiza wica a | we i | 
) atae |i 
CIH4 F CHA’ ALAS a ana fa" . 


HUA ASI Al TW Gel acaic @ 
at Wl aay nat @ (qaa)] eua 

al ace atul fey are aie 7 tt 
CIAl ABS a TAG HEA VAle tra 

Ula S welt HH At HA Ble F I 
SUC ACN Su <u FH aaa att 

XIS TrHl TrsHt UTS AT cease AH vey 
Wal Ale BAl Aal BAU Bia waar 

HH Get GI BT Hla Rr USiaAT 
<x GAA HE Ble AE GE AA 

as sta fee Ta BR Fra BAA 3 
ala H Bat HAI Hua ufasz 

Bar Meat UIASTST Aa Gs afd nary o 
seat AtIaM SEA Atl ea fea 

wR AIL SVE AK WAR AMAA || Ab 
Sx BAA AY AT At weH Aix 

Wc ata naa Baar aa ty 
aly cts ae Aa wnat GEC 

faut Hat aA eT VG 
GIs UG He cen Usa GS - 

Aa aa Bis TH Te Bi waa yy 
Ig Al AAA aa fia AIA CAT 4. 

mite ergaver Oo Se ar W 1 4s | 
eRe BCsit GA HSH GALA — 

gfaai at ere ga In * ferita at J 
eae AGS 4 VAR Mai TH dns 

fauret W <a aH ae at 
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, HWA VHS XM CH araqza aa 
, Al fi HTT CH Br Al Ava aa Ta A y 
Mel AW Ware BT wera Tre at 
ual & ets wd swat ata a i te 4 
i Saar | 
at ana an fee way ue wa al as wa FH uray 
ats faa ws wis wel Sf fa erawt era aa ae aren 
MH AS F Risa Se yd a uc war aa war a 
ay aa UE UT oH Hens FH Aware y ty | 


i ataa i 


Wal al Hala Hraia @ fecra cH 
Mx ce wane F ea Ara Are F 
Sat Gi Aaa Y Hala HA Ale Ae 
aNat A Ba Hit das uv] Brat F 

: Wt! BEA VAS Ary BWar 
AG WH Ata Hien Tea Al Bret & 
alge a 4S FALE AN ALE HAT 

i. STITT UASIST F ACIS UTE Ara F i ee | 
tra ® sure aA cra ara faa wi 
Ga 7 acw ara aaa fers & | 
qxae wrer fey vite aga SLT ATE 
UX ICT Ta F TMT Ga grat Fy 

- Uae SIE HE aac ate 

, wae Gara are a wei Hy 

gua wale tra wnat ata aa 

Wa Ht Ba WE need fara Fi re 1 

fea WR Sara wrar ate sis feq star 

a2 faa oat aS wore fuer & i 

GATE * SIE CIS CTS ATE IE 


| i a 
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laa saa WH ATI Gas Gam wa 

wus ume fog wan & fuerd Bo 

GNI WAX cy WANA HTH ER 


* at Ht Seu aa aur feats Fi rcs 
. => — 
a saat ta fee Vat weal waa wa We Fe | 
f<aiat FH <4 A us aa mau we fea Het we i 
. BRR GH GT F Miwa Wem Hae F Fa aut ae | 
xa Wale KE Sls SiG BSI as ATE AA TH ES i te 0 
Translation. 
Om! Reverence to S’ri Ganesha! 
Thou of the elephant face, be present, then 
Thy face is conquering obstacles, 
As when the foot alights on the road to Pariig, 
The mountain of sin melts away. 
St aa — Ba % ‘is conquering.” wra for eq, with substitution of 
@ for a, just asin the fourth line faara for faaaqa. Or if sa is the 
present tense of sat, which is the most natural way to take it, we must 
make faw the nominative and render “ obstacles depart from before thy 
face’; Wa would thus have to be expanded into G¥I< 4S q. The first 
translation seems preferable. wom is of course vara. The elision of 4 is 
frequently noticed in these poems, the dialect of which may be described 
» as seventeenth century Réjpit Hindi of an extreme northwestern type, 
verging on Panjabi and the Doghré dialects of the hills. 
~ ‘The next kavitt has already appeared in the Proceedings above quoted, 
and is here reproduced in order to complete the translation. 
. 1. Swelled like the sea Shih Jahan, lord of Dilli, 
= — Arraying an army of many lakhs, he camo and pitched his tent, 
. > = Beautiful, fair-faced, is hero Jagat, king of Sumeré, 
Es * In the plain of Mau planting tho pillar he fought. | 
— Making hedges and entrenchments, that no one might touch him from afur, 


Restraining the Pétsh&h’s forces, he swept with the steol, 
The son of Bhsidev coming arraying all his honored onos, 
Like a banjirh, having loaded his tdada, has alighted. 
fet is of course Delhi, in its old Hindi spelling. 
The Muhammadan historian does not say that the Emperor himself 


was present at the siege, and from other parts of Gambhir’s own poems, it 


would appear that be was not there, though in others he is said to have 
been present. We tmust therefore refer @I@ WAT ¥ not to the Padishah 


; sete 
butto the army. ‘The grammatical construction is excessively loose through- — 
v ; = — — 
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* out the poems. fis in Hindi often an irregular indefinite participle 
| from Slat, to come, though it may also be from "Terat, to bring. Iu 
Panjabi, wra is more frequently used in the sense of “ having come", which 
I havo, therefore, adopted here. 
Gat may refer to Jagat Singh, whose beauty is often mentioned in the 
poems, or it may be an allusion to Kabréi Sundar, whom the Emperor sent 
to visit Jagat just before the rebellion. ‘This Sundar is always alluded to 
. by Gambhir as get gaa, or ‘ Sundar, the bad poct’, He himself is unvary- * 
ingly @ara, ‘the good poet’. 
Were @1q is a regular Panjabicism, In that dialect, faq is the regular ” 


8 sign of the loeative instead of U. The constant mention of the ‘Mau kà 
SS" maidain’ is explained by the fact that Jagat, although he fortified and garri- 

soned all his strongholds, did not himself stay in any one of them. He 
8 entrenched himself in the plain of Mau, at the foot of some hills covered 


with jungle, where he had a villa and met his enemies there. There is the 
regular old smack of Rajpait daring and fool-hardiness in this, in fact 
throughout the whole affair, Jagat and bis son seem to have been playing 
; at rebellion ; perhaps his easy successes over the Muhammadans of Kabul 
oe “may have put into his head the idea that it would be rather good (Rajpdt) 
fun to have a brush with the Pédishah and his forces. Wa ars, planting 
the pillar, the cg ea, or pillar of war, just as we plant a standard in the 
middle of a camp. 
9H Panjabi and Sindhi for wa. The < of #4 on — aspirates 
the remaining consonant. 
zie is the encampment of bullocks made by the banjarés, Several 
towns in India are named Tanda from this cause, 
aTaaay 1 have taken as a plural of wif, honoured, noble. If divided 
into aT aq, it is difficult to make sense of the passage. 
2. Jagat Singh, son of Bisddev, was their protector ; 
Tho story went from land to land, it is a tale in the world ; 
Fie is vigilant on all Sounsides to hema — > iL 
He smites them morn and eve, this he know in his mind, > = 
One goes not by road or ghit, the princes remained not staunch, , = 
Without food, without water, tho armies melted away, · * * 
Hearing the news doubt fell on the Pateah's mind, = ~— 
In tho midst of the plain of Maw there is alaughter unto death. 
If we followed the Muhammadan historian’s account, it would be per- 
fectly compatible with the text, so loose and vague is its style, to translate 
this passage quite the other way, Thus in the first line by making rege 
= _ the nominative we might render— 
acd . “The Shah's army were vigilant on all sides to hem Aim in.” 
But this would not agree’ with the assertion that the ‘ Umrao’ did not 
* ee eee nor with the anxiety of the Shah, nor with the 
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be general scope of the book, which is entirely in glorification of Jagat Singh. ox 
_ wT I take to be for Hindi ay twar, “to remain surrounding” . 
Ss, or 4@, (Sanskrit @z7), and <rar, for twat, the old infinitivein ay (at), 
which is constantly used in these poems, as in most Rajpiit dialects, though 
it has not left any very distinct traces in classical Hindi, 
faaarat © I take to bea reduplicated form of fama in the invocation, 
| which, if derived from a root fa + ft, would mean ‘ to melt away.” The last 
—* line contains the word Hartt, which is not clear, I have translated it as if 
it were the same as Chand’s word @varfe, a lengthened form of af = in; ; 
but this is not quite satisfactory. w?erat would be a verbal noun from Were, 
to destroy (™Tst) ; literally there is a destruction (as) of death, area — Arab. 
ey”. This line needs further elucidation, It has been suggested that it 
should be @#¥€1t ® Bret, in the land (aH¥1), O friends, Persian, 5 4, with # for 
W, but this also seems strained, 


3. King of kings, great king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Thy fall sword is a disguise for Bhawani. 
Quoth Kavi R4i, such a horo has been made, Jagat Singh 
Burns like fire the thirst for blood of (thy) kettledrum. 

- To this day, prince and beggar in the field lic rotting, 
As many big sons of the Turk woman as they left there. 
The born they slew, the unborn they destroyed through fear, | 
Thou didst not slay, the meeting destroyed the womb of the Mughalani, . 


aol acare HO) perhaps means “the weight of thy sword”, but this 
would require #1, which was erroneously given in my former extract. I now 
take Wel as passive part. of wear, and render “ thy full sword” in the sense 
of the sword being satiated with slaughter. 1 has been made, or perhaps 
~~ thas been described’, as wear, like Greek routy, means often to make verses, 
The next line has been suggested as divisible in another way thus, @a Wwe 
qa site “ the (tent) pegs have fallen in the field,’ but this is deficient, inas- 4 
much as it supplies no correlative to the “ tall sons’ of the next verse. qa | 
a * extra is hardly ip our author's style, though he may have, as I suspect also 
_ © Gn other places, here used purposely an archaic phrase. Another rendering 
.  yrould be “in the fields of rich and poor’, the fields round Mau being natur- | 
~ ally the property of Jagat Singh’s Raos and of his poorer subjects, while * 
the Turks cannot well be called Rios. @1 is of course the old Hindi geni- 
: tive, modern #t. It will be observed that the employment of the three 
_ genitive participles is totally at variance with the practice of the modern 
language, where we should expect qtareft & 94 in the plural, | 
“The last line may also be translated differently by dividing @ @evas (for 
fir, from farercat ‘ to look’), thou didst look, (and) tho meeting, eto.” 
iven above the sense would be ‘thou didst not smite, but the mere meet- 
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The idea of the women miscarrying through fear, is the same as thatin 
the Ramayan of Tulsi Das —S—— Kand), where Hanuman is leaving 
Lanka— - a= 
qaa HET WSS BET 1 

mi 4a ofa fafsrec are it 
Going ho reared with mighty sound ; 
— Hearing it, the womba of the sho-fiends melted. 
4. There is one Hari and Hara, one wish-granting tree of desire, 
One sun, this one, in whom is warmth and light, 
One comet in the aly, (one) Seshn4g weighed down by the earth ; 
(Who) bound the further limits of the sea in this Kali (yug). 
One manly Jagat Singh, terrible in strength, 
When abandoning the sword, virtuous, in whom is worship of the lord. 
” Ono sky, ono air, why should I describe a second, 
One PateSh, one R&j& in the Pateihi. 


The object 3 is clearly to extol Jagat as the one unrivalled hero of his 
time. YH attr I take for wat arcr ⸗ wwe comet. wat HTat isa puzzle; if 
wal is for wer or Weal’ earth’, then ¥Tatis a verb Heat, which can only mean 


‘ weighed down, or loaded’, but the rendering is scarcely satisfactory on gram- 


matical grounds, and the fourth line is also difficult to make sense of. The 
sixth line probably means that, though terrible in war, yet when he laid 
aside his sword, Jagat was mild and pious, and the last contains the oft-re- 
peated sentiment that, though a aga was sole Emperor, yet Jagat was 


no less an independent Raja. 

6. Jagat Singh hath made such mighty wars in the world ; 
"Tho armies were crushed, and all the camps were broken up; 
This camp has dealt how many wounds to all, 

Saith Gambhir, great hero, son of Bisddev, 


Rending the deer, stripping the skin, taking the hide to wear 
An elephant’s head (hanging) from his neck; Shiva danced laughing. 
6, He who took Makhayali, placed a king therein, 
The fame of it was in every land, this is certain ; 
Whose army going up (to war), shaking castles and forta, 
As cattle ea ane 
suith Gambhir Rai, 
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The elephant lords have been smitten, they have remained dwelling in the forest, 
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; — 
a On the above three kavitts some notes may now be offered. It is to be 2 


_. «  shoped that it will be understood that this translation is not put forward 
~*~ &8 authoritative, but merely as au attempt to get some meaning out of these 
“rugged lines, and that hints and suggestions will be afforded by Hindi scho- 
lars in further elucidation. It will be observed that the past tense in such 
words as Wat %, HI, and others, has been translated as a passive participle, 
This it is undoubtedly by origin, and it may be admitted that in these bar- 
dic verses, as in the early Vaishnava poems in Bengali, it is used in this sense 
in the absence of any nomen agentis. Also the phrases fara fara, and s@ 
@a literally “as many (as there were), so many”, are in fact equivalent to 
‘all’, and have been so translated. 

In kavitt 5, line 2, the word @e@ is literally “ having tightened”, and 
the only way to make sense of the line is to refer this to the bows. The 
sense is however rather involved, and can only be made clear by inverting 
the order of the words thus waaaw wae waa, “having strung countless 
bows”, ara we ¥ “ arrows have have been discharged”. 

Kavitt 6, line 1. The allusion here is apparently to some previous 
exploit of Raja Jagat, I do not know where the Makhay4lé referred to is. 
Mr. Blochmann finds “two places of that name, one UlLgh~o , the other with 
. =@& long 4, AJlesle . The latter is mentioned in the Ain as a strong fort ona ; 

»™ mountain in the Sindh Ségar Déab. There is little water to be hadjasalé 
mine is here and temples. The inhabitants are Jandbas, The former is 
mentioned as a village where ®Shahjahén once halted and hunted on 
his way from Kashmir to Léhor.” It lies somewhere on the west 
bank of the Chanéb, and I should be inclined to look for it north of 
Kariinwél4 and Téndah, where there was good sport to be had, when 
I was Assistant Commissioner of Gujarat fifteen years ago. The other, or — 
Miakhyala, seems to be somewhere between Jogi Tila Hill and Pind Dadan ~ 
Khan. ° d 4 

In line 4, #aTa would seem from the context to be the Arabic wo . | 

es*'9° ‘cattle’, and not the Hindi wars, protection, as the latter does not | 

make sense. " 

K. 7, lL. 4 waits is a word unknown to me. It would seem to mean 


* boulders, round stones ; a ae — & eS. 
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1875.] 
* 1, 2. the meaning of Sr @is not clear; I have rendered it as if it were 
for wv %. 3 
* 1. 3. gears is always found in connection with names of races inhabits 
— ing Persia and Afghanistan, and is therefore conjectured to be a corruption 


of the word (pW 5°, 
1. 7. ea has many meanings, it isshere taken to mean ‘alone’, in the 
light of the rendering of the next line. 


9. The chiefs were scattered, and fhe servants of the Shah were plundered, 
Elephants, horses, and camels led by the nose-rein he has driven and brought in, 
aa + . . . 


. . 7 ° . 

Why did all remain astonished, nothing was plundered from him. 

Sh4h Juhfin dejected begged for pardon. 

Life indeed is thine in the world, Jagat Singh : 

As much nectar as thou hast drunk, so much indeed thou hast well carricd. 
Lines 3 and 4 are obscure, and are therefore left untranslated, as the 
meaning which they seem to bear is not easily to be got out of the words. 

1. 5. Khusyan. In Panjabi khusnd means ‘to be plundered’. 
1. G. The word written jAupke is not certain. Ifthe reading is correct, 
it would, I think, mean ‘ bowing’, or metaphorically ‘ depressed’, ‘This is con- 





* ar firmed by the next two words, diz (Arabic, >>) mandna, 1. e. to confess 

- ————s oneself weak, to beg for pardon. 

a | l. 8. Pachdnd or pachaund, Panj., literally ‘ to digest’, but freely used in 
* conversation in the sense of shewing that one has digested, that is, shéwing 

iby one’s actions that one worthily bears, or is worthy of, honor, rank, or the 

— +, like. The bard appears to mean that Jagat by his actions has carried im- 


mortality ; this he expresses by saying he has drunk amrifa, and has digested 
* ent it, so that it gives him strength and heroism, which he shows in the war he 
is now carrying on. 

10. The Lord of the world has made Sri Jagata lord, he has undertaken the 

protection of the heroes, | 

“© ‘The warlike Rajputs have ran to join him, they have made a «miting with 
“, | arrows of battle, 

a Again and again ho shouts to his hosts, the caution of the Mirs went astray, 
| ! oined them became faint-hearted, they have gone to 
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King of the North, thy glory is in all lands; 
Chiefs and R4jés daily attend in thy court. 

1. 3. The word translated ‘lands’ contains a letter which occurs fre- 
quently and seems to be meant for & or 4, it is not clear which; the scribe 
uses a thick pen and forms his letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to decypher them. In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
‘lands’ is inserted —— 

I. 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh's exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afghdnistin,. 


12. All his forces were wearied with bearing the shield ; 
Ho has sent all his Subas, whom now will he send P 
Surudlar the good poct celebrated all the heroes that came, 
On the confines of Man (he is) like a lion, who shall come before him P 
In the Kali Yug, Jagaté has become immortal, 
Fighting, he has sung the fume of the Empire in the nine climea 
Lachmi and N&rfiyan are thy aid night and day, 
Shah Jahin abashed kissing shall honor thee. 
(To be continued.) 





Supposed Greck Sculpture at Mathurd.—By F. 5. Gnowsr, M. A, 
B. C. 8. 
(With three plates.) 

In 1836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathuri—for the exact 
locality does not appear to have been placed on record—a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand-stone, which has given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet 10 inches in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn 
by time, into a shallow circular basin 16 inches in diameter and 5 inches deep, 
It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure in 
which was supposed to represent Silenus and the whole to be the work of Bac- 


trian Greek artists. It was deposited in the Calcutta Museum (where it still» 
who destiiel ihee's Somes, compen kw that bad been ~ 8 


large tazza or sacrificial vase, — 
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dralala in his ‘ Antiquities of Orissa’, where it is introduced 4 propos of the 
discussion regarding the amount of influence exercised by the Greeks on Indian 
art. 

Gnour No. I.—In this are four figures, (vide Pl. X LL) two male and two 
female, standing under masses of long lanceolate, pinnate leaflets, with tufts of 
small flowers. The leaves are like those of the Asoka ; but the flowers mors 
resemble the kadamb, The firet figure to the right is a female dressed in 
a long skirt and upper jacket, with a narrow shawl thrown across the body. 
On her feet are shoes, and thick heavy rings round her ankles. Her left 
hand holds the hem of her mantle and the right is in the grasp of an amo- 
rous swain who stands beside her with crossed legs, resting hia left hand 
on her shoulder. He wears close-fitting drawers, which simply cover his 
nakedness and extend to about the middle of the thighs, but leave his pro- 
tuberant paunch exposed. A scarf, fastened in front with a sort of sailor's 
knot at the neck, hangs down his back behind. His feet are bare. The 
third figure is a female, dressed exactly as the first, bat wearing elaborately 
worked bangles which cover nearly half the length of her fore-arm. Lu her 
left hand is a lotus-bud, while the right hangs down straight by her side. 
Near her feet are two covered vessels, one on either side. To the extreme 
left of the group stands a youth who appears to be a mere passive spectator,* 
He has no shoes and wears a flowered muslin tunic reaching down to the knee. 
A little above the ankle are marks which show that his under-garment is * 
pair of long close-fitting drawers, All four figures show traces of chaplets 
which had crowned their heads.t ‘The leaves may be those of the vine or 
the ivy. 

Grovr No. I1.—The principal figure is a pot-bellied man, (cide Pl. 
XIII) seated in a wine-befuddled state ona rock, or low stool, with his arms 
supported by two attendants, who stand on either side of him. For dress be 
has only a wrapper, thrown round his loins, leaving his prominent paunch 
uncovered, One leg is raised on the seat, the other hanging down. Un his 
head is a chaplet of leaves. The attendant on the right side is a male wear- 
ing a mantle fastened at the neck in front with a clasp. The right hand is 
stretched Behind the central figure for its support. The attendant on the 
is a female supporting the right arm of the drunkard, She wears a 
long skirt reaching to the feet, with ashort, sleeved jacket over it, A neck- 


* 





lace of five rows adorns her breast,and thick heavy jewels are pendant from 
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her ears. Before her stands sideways a small boy, naked, with his right 
hand resting on the thigh of the central figure. Before the male attendant 
is another boy ina dancing posture with the right hand uplifted. In 
front of the principal figure lies a flacon. 

During the cold weather of 1873-74, I discovered the companion block 
to the one above described, of precisely the same shape and dimensions and 
carved with two similar groups of figures. These are shewn in the accom- 
panying illustrations; and to distinguish them from the preceding are 
numbered groups III and IV (vide Pls. XII and XII). The mound, out 
of which I dug the stone, is according to modern territorial divisions beyond 
the boundaries of the Mathurd township, and is included in the small village 
of Pali-Khera. It is, however, only about two miles distant from the temple 
of Kesava Deva, and all the intervening space is dotted with mounds,—the 
ruins of the ancient Madhupuri,—in most of which Buddhist antiquities 
have been discovered. 

Grovur No, 111.—Here four of the figures are apparently the same as 
in No. I. ‘The grouping and action, however, are different ; and two addi- 
tional figures are introduced, viz., the principal personage, the so-called 
Silenus, who is seated with a cup in his hand, and the little boy at his knee, 
asin No. II. The cup is noticeable for a peculiarity in the handle, the 
lower end of which joins on, not to the bottom of the bowl, but to the foot 
of the cup. 

Gnovur No. IV.—The concluding scene of the drama, in which the 
cup has been drained and has had its intoxicating effect, is almost 
identically the same with No, U1, already described. 

In my opinion the later discovery disposes of the tazza theory. The 
two blocks of stone seem to be the bases of a pair of pillars forming the 
entrance to a shrine, rather than pedestals for sacrificial vases. Such an 
iden would probably never have been conceived but for the shallow basin 
at the top of the stone first found ; but on comparison with the later discovery 
this is clearly seen to be nothing more than a socket for the reception of a 


slender upright shaft. | 
As to the subject which the artist intended to represent—Silenus may 
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be dismissed at the same time as the tazza. Future research in Buddhist a: 


literature may result in the discovery of some legend which the three scenes, 


viz. the Plot, the Carouse, and the Effects of the Carouse, may be found to 
jllustrate ; but pending this, the principal figure may with great probability. | 
be regarded as the wine-bibbing Balarima, = of - nine 
of Ma étended by his wife Revati and the other members of his — 
“Aimee 4 afforded by an ancient a 
ted statue at the village of Kukargama in the Sa'dabad Pargana of © 
‘this district, which is apparently intended for Balarama, He is stand- | 








family. A confirmation of this view is 
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ing under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wild-flowers (ban-mdéla) thrown across his body ; and while his right hand 
is raised above his head in wild gesticulation, in his left hand he holds a 
cup very similar to the one represented in the Pali-Kher4 sculpture. His 
head-dress closely resembles Krishna's distinctive ornament the mukuf, but 
it may be only the spiral coil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amara- 
vati sculptures. In any case, the inference must not be pressed too far; for 
first the hooded snake is as constant an accompaniment of Sakya Muni as 
of Balarama ; and, secondly, I have in my possession another sculpture of an 
equally Bacchanalian character, which is unmistakeably Buddhist. This is 
a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow (vide Pl. XIV), who has both 
his hands raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch 
of grapes. The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that 
Buddha is the person intended; though possibly in the days of his youth, 
when “he dwelt still in his palace and indulged himself in all carnal 
pleasures.” Or it might be a caricature of Buddhism as regarded from the 
point of view of a Brahmanical ascetic. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it muat 
be observed, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist 
pillars found in the immediate neighbourhood, and generally in connection 
with figures of Maya Devi; whence it may be presumed that it is intended 
to represent the Sal tree, under which Buddha was born. The other minor 
accessories are also with one exception either clearly Indian, or at least not 
strikingly un-Indian : such as the ear-rings and bangles worn by the female 
figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod with sandals. 
The one exception is the male attendant in Group IV, with the mantle 
fastened at the neck by a fibula, and hanging from the shoulder in van- 
dyked folds, which are very suggestive of late Greek design. But consi- 
dering the local character of all the other accessories, I find it impossible 
to agree with General Cunningham in ascribing ¢he work toa foreign 
artist, “one of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ- 
ment among the wealthy Buddbists at Mathur’, asin later days Eu- 
ropeans were employed under the Mughul Emperors.” The thoroughly 
Indian character of the details seems to me, as to Babu Rajendralala, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country; nor do I 
think it very strange that he should represent one of the less important 
characters as clothed in a modified Greek costume ; since itis an established 
historical fact that Mathura was included in the Bactrian Empire, and the 
Greek style of dress cannot have been altogether unfamiliar to him. The 
artificial folds of the drapery were probably borrowed from what he saw on 
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aA Rough Comparative Focabulary of two more of the Dialects spoken 
m the “ Négda Hills".—Compiled by Captain Joux Burien, Political 
Agent, Nagad Hills. 


The plan adopted for designating the long sound of vowels has been 
the one previously explained in the Vocabulary, published in the Appendix 


to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, Part I, for 
1873. 


English. Lhoté Naga. Jaipurid Ndgé. 
A, an, or one, Ekha Vanthé 
Abandon, v. Apia 
Abdomen, #. Opok Vok 
Above, prep. Potso Akho-nang 
Abundance, n. Khosha 
Accept, v. Khialo 
Accompany, v. Neniya 
Accurate, a, Ochocho 
Acid, a. Théna 
Acquaintance, 2. Andnchia 
Advance, v. Vongava 
Adversary, ”. Rata 
Adult, x. Chali 
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English. 
Around, prep. 
Arrow, 7. 
Ascend, v. 
Ash, a, 

Ask, v. 
Asleep, ad. 
Awake, v. 
Axe, wm. 


=a Babe, 2. 


Bachelor, m. 
Back, *. 
Bacon, n. 

, Bad, a. 

| Badger, n. 

F , Bag, n. 

— Bamboo, a. 

' Bark, x. 








Lhota Néga. 
Hetobiuto 
Otso 
Langhekhingba 
Khir 
Chichanachi 
Ipa 
Phanthia 
Opu 


Ngaro 
Chinghran 
Echen 
Okoso 
Umho 
Thembakso 
Cika 
Chingsa, Chiro 
Ora 

Oson 
Shoshiro 
Oritso 

Emé 

Khiron 
Sevan 
Khokhahtim 
Langthatha 
Masiso 
Silamoi 


Jaipurid Ndga, 


Laétchdn 
Kio 
Tapla 
Chiéno 


Vaka 


Tam 
Achi 
Khatong 
Va 
Akhdon 


Phakérang 


Sapa 


Vato 
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English 


Boat, n. 


Body, n. 


Bone, m. 


Borrow, 


v. 


Bough, x. 
Boundary, ”. 


Bow, n. 
Box, ». 
Boy, #. 


Brains, n, 
Brass, mm. 
Break, v. 
Breast, 7. 
Breath, a. 
Bridge, 2. 
Bring, v. 
Broad, a. 
Broadcloth, n. 
Broken, part. 





Bro 


Brot (elder), n. 


(younger), 7. 


Brother-in-law, 7. 
Brow, 7. 
Buck (deer), *. 


Buffalo, 


nu. 


Build, v. 


Bull, n. 


Ehotd Naga. 


Orhdng 
Ovchok 
Ori 
Ochidpia 
Pidpiro 
Akhi 

Olo 
Inkhi 
Niungori 
Kicho 
Rempam 
Khichakéa 
Tiki 


Ethékechena 





» 





Jaipuria Naga. 
Khuongkho 


Sak 
Ara 
Namo 
Aphak 


Doakhip 
Tema 
Nata 


Tinkha 


Si 

Vanro 
Khadong 
Khat 


Ipho 





- 








English. 


Catch, v. 


Charcoal, 7. 


Chase, v. 
Cheap, a. 
Cheek, #. 


Chicken, 2. 


Chin, #. 
— 
Cleave, v. 
Cloth, n. 
Cloud, 7. 
Cock, 7. 


Come, v. 
Conceal, v. 
Cook, v. 
Cord, #. 
Cost, #. 
Cotton, 7. 
Cover, v. 
Count, v. 


Cow, n. 


Rhemhata 
Miha 
Phana 
Tétsta 

Eio 
Honororo 
Khokha 
Khidi 
Sisotava 
Oso 

Potso 
Honohampting 
Ungung 
Raa 
Unbhoiabia 
Ekia 
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Lhoté Néga. 


Jaipurid Naga. 
Luo 
Vanhi 


Than 


Ka 


Kahap 





— * ad 


English. 
Dialect, ». 
Difficult, a. 
Dig, v 
Disense, n. 
Distant, a, 
Divide, v 
Dog, a. 
Door, n. 
Dove, n. 
Drink, v. 


Dry, a 


Ear, 7, 
Ear-ring, %. 
Earth, a. 
Eat, v 
Egg, n. 
Eight, a. 


Eighteen, a, / 


Bighty, 4. 
Elbow, 7. 
Elephant, #. 
Eleven, a. 
Evening, ”. 
Eye, %. 
Eyebrow, 7. 
Eyelash, nm. 
Eyelid, ». 


False, a. 
Fat, a. 
Father, 7. 
Feather, 7. 
Food, v 





Lhota Naga, 
O1 
Kéngha 
Ohia 
Pera 
Ekoni 
Chitava 
Phitro 
Hankha 
Vékhu 
Uia 
Eking 


Eno 

Impejit 
Loko 

Choa 
Etcho 
Chiza 
Mech 4-me-chiza 
Ekha-chiza 
Khétso 
Sotso 
Tero-sékha 
Mitogé 
Ombiek 
Mhiékho 
Mhiémho 


Echengcheng 
Thad 
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Jaipurid Ndga. 


Thiio 


Ha 


Phokphelert 
Joko 








Atat 
va, Ivé, or Apa 
Nap | 
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English. 
Find, v. 
Finger, n. 
Fire, %. 
Fish, v. 
Fish, 7. 
Fish-hook, a. 
Flat, a. 
Flint, #. 
Flower, 2. 
Foot, 7. 
Forest, 7. 
Forget, v. 
Fowl, a. 
Friend, #. 
Frog, 2. 
Fruit, 7. 


Ginger, n. 
Gig], 
Give, v = * 
' Go, v. 
Goat, 7. . 
Good, a. 
Grandfather, n. 
Grandmother, #. 
Grandson, ”. 
Granddaughter, a. 


Lhota Néqa. 
Khondakoraii 
Ingro 
Omi 
Ongorumata 
Ongo 
Okhu 
Khidi — 
Olong 
Thira 
Ocho 
Otung 
Méchogache 


Hono 


Jaipuria Naga, 
Ichtio 
Dake 
Van 


Nga 


Lak , 


Ching 


Lahé 
Kio, Kalao 
Kién 
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English. 
Hand, nv. 
Hawk, w. 
Head, n. 
Hear, v. 
Heart, ». 
Heavy, 4. 
Heel, xz. 
Hen, n. 
Here, ad. 
Hill, a, 
Hip, ». 
Hoe, n. 
Hold, ev. 
Honey, ”. 
Hoof, n. 
Horn, ». 
Horse, 7. 
Hot, a. 

' House, a, 
How much? ad. 





Lhota Niga. 
Okhé 
Mongshiro 
Kori 
Engache 
Mithap 
Minga 
Umpho 
Honopya 
Helo 
Phingla 
Ophi 
Khotrang 
Rimhaté 
Chakicha 
Inkiep 
Etsa 
Qurr 
Sosoit 
Kika 
Kotata 


Akha 
Ionchak 


Sotsoho 


Jéipiria Nagi, — 
Dak 
La 
Kho 
Tato 
Mangto 
Ali 


Vo 
Anang 
Hachong » 


Janvan 
Dasok J 


Rong J— 
Mok 7. 
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English. Lhoia Néga, Jéipiria Naga. 
Ladder, x. Jengi ~ Hitho 
Leaf, n. Oio Niap 
Leg, n. Ochokhi Da 
Lemon, 7. Chambé 
Length, 7. Sibua 
Leopard, 2, Morrh Riisd 
Lick, v. Midgakha Liepdako 
Lightning, #. Chengehiia Kiepda 
Lip, 7. Méha 
Little, @. Ichikarro Acha 
Liver, 7. Inthén 
Long, 4. Sibta Alo 
Man, ™. Chén Minian 
Mangoe, 2. Chibingthi . 
Meat, #. Oso 
Medicine, 7. Mozit Pham 
Milk, 7. Sirotcht: Ngitpo 
Monkey, nw, lakso Vẽ 
Mouth, n. Choro Dapé 
Moon, 7. Choro Da 
Mother, #. x Aio 
Mountain, n. Phimglang Haho 
Mouse, 2. Jiro Jupi 
Mouth, ». Opang Tun 
Mud, #. Emha 
‘Moustaches, 2. Mhéham 
* 
Nail (finger), 7. Inkiep 
Navel, 7. Nakhani 
‘Neck, a. Engi Bo 
liom Matka ° 
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English, Lhoté Négé. Jiipirid Nag e* 
Ninety, a. Ekha-toku Ruaak-ikha 
No, ad. Ni Ma * " 
Nose, 7. Khéno Kho 
Now, ad, Nhanga Doko. 
Oil, n. Penchang Tanthi 
Old, a, Eke Ato 
Onion, ”. Sanrang 
Orange, n. Kongkeng Mathala 
Orphan, n. Tpoti 
Owl, ». Velongũ Vakha 
Peacock, n. Titakha Soijang * 
Pig, 7. Kashag Vak , 
* Pigeon, n. Veh. Pari 4 
Plantain, ». Vothitong * Kidké * 
Poison, n. Mozz i>. 
Poor, a. Yanché $3 
. Porcupine, . Liso Vikha : ot 
. Potato, Ww. Horokha ; ° 
y* Pull, v. Sésia Sieto BO 
— Push, v. Niangchiache Thiamo | i 
R — — 
ois Rafter, . Khiron 2* A! 


Rain, n. Era 
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English. 
Salt, n. 
Same, a, 
Sand, n. 
Sap, n. 

Say, v. 
Scratch, v. 
See, v. 
Seige, v. 
Seven, a, 
Seventy, a. 
Seventeen, a. 
Shade, n. 
Shame, #. 
Share, v. 


Sister, n. 


> Sister-in-law, n. 
Sit, v. 





Lhota Naga, 
Ome 
Enika 
Hichang 
Chingcha 
Phaa 
Nakia 
Zetache 
Rémbhata 
Ching 
Ekha-ching 
Mechu-me-ching 
Khamecho ⸗ 
Eiigré 
Chitaiva a 
Mhoné raa a” 


— 


Engharo 
Epuka 
Elénghokhé 
Perthata 
Orang 

Ailoi 

Oazio 
Khuthéths | 
Chiro 
Mechu-me-chtro 
Ohi 








Jéipiria Naga. 
Stin 


Sé 


Tha 


Ingit 
Raék-ingit 
Ichi-van-in git” 
Rangbin 
Réséo 


Tango 

Iro 
Ichi-van-irok 
Ruak-irok 


~ Jipo 


Aréré 
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English, 
Steal, v. 
Stick, m. 
Stone, n. 
Stomach, a, 
Straight, a. 
Stream, #. 
Strength, n. 
Sun, 7. 
Swear, v. 
Sweet, a. 


Tail, n. 
Take, v. 
Tall, a. 
Ten, (qe 
Then, ad. 
There, ad. 


Thorn, 7. ~ 
Thousand, a. 
Three, a. 
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Lhota Naga, 
Evanéa 
Karung 
Alonkha 
Opok 
Unsa 
Zukhiro 
Epiichtnga 
Eng 
Echamahi 
Nanga 








Jéipiria Naga. 
Hiio 


Long 
Vok * 
Ating 


Achan 
San 
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* English. Lhoté Nigé. Jaipurié Nhge. 
Wax, n. Ockha Niaso 
Wet, v. Uneha 
When, ad. Kothonga 
Where, ad. Koia Makoa 
Which, pro, Chokato Mapé 
White, a Mia Apo 
- Who? pron, Chia Hana 
Wide, a, Choakk 
Widow, a. Emi Janténgits 
Widower, #. Khiangran Jantéva 
Wife, » Ang Janngio 
— Within, prep. Tachtngi 
Woman, 7. Eloi Déhiek 
Wood, Oténg Pan 
Wrist, #. Khemhiélk 
F Yam, 7. Mani Hakhaon 
} Year, # Enzikha anja 
Yes, ad, Hokha 
7 On ‘the — De. G. Trnaur, Anglo-Sanskrit Professor, 
8 Banaras College. 
3 It is well known that not only Indian life with all its social an? poli- 


‘ tical institutions has been at all times under the mighty sway of religion, 
but that we are also led back to religious belief and worship when we try 
to account for the origin of research in those departments of knowledge 
which the Indians have cultivated with such remarkable success, At first 
sight, few traces of this origin may be visible in the S’astras of later times, 
but looking closer we may always discern the connecting thread. The 
want of some norm by which to fix the right time for the sacrifices, gave 
the first impulse to astronomical observations ; urged by this want, the priests 
remained watching night after night the advance of the moon through the 
circle of the atras and day after day the alternate progress of the sun 
towards north and the sonth. ‘The laws of phonetics were investigated, 
because the wrath of — a followed the wrong pronunciation of a single 
Jettor of the sac vificial null J Pests ven etymology had the task 
AEE right understandin: 5 ol texts. ‘The close connexion 
<ek chilosophy. aud Wi — * clone — ia often impossible to decide 
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where the one ends and the other begins—is too well known to require 
any comment. | 

These facts have a double interest. They are in the first place valua- 
ble for the history of the haman mind in general; they are in the second 
place’ important for the mental history of India and for answering the 
question relative to the originality of Indian science. For whatever is 
closely connected with the ancient Indian religion must be considered as 
having sprung up among the Indians themselves, unless positive evidence 
of the strongest kind point to a contrary conclusion, 

We have been long acquainted with the progress which the Indians 
made in later times in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; butas the in- — 
finence of Greek science is clearly traceable in the development of their 
astronomy, and as their treatises on algebra, &c., form but parts of astro- 
nomical text books, it is possible that the Indians may have received from 
the Greeks also communications regarding the methods of calculation, I 
merely say possible, because no direct evidence of such influence has been 
brought forward as yet, and because the general impression we receive 
from a comparison of the methods employed by Greeks and Indians re- 
spectively seems rather to point to an entirely independent growth of this 
branch of Indian science. The whole question is still unsettled, and new 
researches are required before we can arrive at a final decision. > 

While therefore unable positively to assert that the treasure of mathe- 
matical knowledge contained in the Lilavati, the Vijaganita, and similar 
treatises, has been accumulated by the Indians without the aid of foreign 
nations, we must search whether there are not any traces left pointing to 
a purely Indian origin of these sciences. And such traces we find in a class 
of writings, commonly called S’ulvasdtras, that means “sitras of the 
cord,” which prove that the earliest geometrical and mathematical investiga- 
tions among the Indians arose from certain requirements of their sacrifices, 
“ S’ulvasdtras” is the name given to those portions or supplements of the 
Kal pasiitras, which treat of the measurement and construction of the different 8 
vedis,or altars, the word “ s‘ulva”’ referring to the cords which were employed ~~ 
for those measurements, (I may remark at once thatthe sitras themselves 
do not make use of the term “ s’ulva’’; a cordis regularly called by them * 
‘ rajjn’’.) Tt appears that a sulva-adhyaya or, pras'na or, instead of that, a j 
s‘ulvaparis‘ishta belonged to all Kalpasdtras. Among the treatises belong-— 4 
ing to this class which are known to me, the two most important are the : 
S‘nlvastitras of Baudhayana and of A’pastamba. The former, entitled to the 
first place by a clearer and more extensive treatment of the topics in ques- 
tion, very likely forms a part of Bandbdyana’s Kalpasitra ; the want of on 
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Two smaller treatises, a Manava S‘ulvasdtra and a Maitrayaniya S’ulva- 
siitra, bear the stamp of a later time, compared with the works of Baudha- 
yanaand A’pastamba. The literature of the white Yajur Veda possesses a 
S‘ulvaparis‘ishta, ascribed to Katyiyana, and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting that it was really composed by the author of the Kalpasdtra, 

The first to direct attention to the importance of the S’ulvasitras was 
Mr. A. C. Burnell, who in his “Catalogue of a Collection of Sanscrit 
Manuscripts,” p. 29, remarks that * we must look to the S’ulva portions of 
the Kalpnasiitras for the earliest beginnings of geometry among the Brah- 
mans.” , 

I have begun the publication of Baudhéyana’s S’ulvasitra, with the 
commentary by Dvdrakandathayajvan and a translation, in the May namber 
of the “ Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College, ete.”, and intend 
as soon as I have finished Baudhéyana, to publish all other ancient S’ulva 
works of which I shall be able to procure sufficiently correct mannscripts. 
In the following pages I shall extract and fully explain the most important 
sitras, always combining the rules given in the three most important s‘ulva 
treatises, those of Baudhdyana, A’pastamba, and Katy4yana, and go try to 
exhibit in some systematic order the knowledge embodied in these ancient 
sacrificial tracts. 

The stitras begin with general rales for measuring ; the greater part 
of these rules, in which the chief interest of this class of writings is con- 
centrated, will be given further on. In the next place they teach how to 
fix the right places for the sacred fires, and how to measure out the vedis 
of the different sacrifices, the saumiki vedi, the paitriki vedi ,and so on. 

The remainder of the sutras contains the detailed description of the 
construction of the “agni”, the large altar built of bricks, which was re- 
quired at the great soma sacrifices. 

This altar could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest enu- 
meration of which we find in the Taittiriya Samhita, V. 4. 11. 

Following this enumeration Baudhéyana and A’pastamba furnish us 
with full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis and the 
bricks which had to be employed for their construction. The most ancient 
and primitive form is the chaturasras’yenachit, so called because it rude- 
ly imitates the form of a falcon, and because the bricks out of which it is 
composed are all of a square shape. It had to be employed whenever 
there was no special reason for preferring another shape of the agni; and 
all rules given by braéhmanas and stitras for the agnichayana refer to it in 
first line. A full description of the construction of this agni according to 
the ritual of the white Yajur Veda and of all accompanying ceremonies has 
Weber in the 13th volume of the * Indische 
to the real shape’ of a falcon or—as the 
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sitras have it—of the shadow of a faleon about to take wing is made 
in the s‘yena vakrapaksha vy astapuchchha, the falcon with curved wings 
and outspread tail.* The kaiikachit, the agni constructed in the form 
of a heron, or according to Burnell (Catalogue, p. 29) of a carrion kite, 
is but a slight variation of the s'yenachiti; it is distinguished from it 
by the addition of the two fect. The alajachit again is very little diffe- 
rent from the kaiikachit, showing only a slight variation in the outline 
of the wings, What particular bird was denoted by the word alaja, 
the commentators are unable to inform us; in the commentary to Taittir. 
Samh. V. 5. 20 it is explained as “ bhasa”’, which does not advance 
us very much, as the meaning of bhésa itself is doubtful. Next comes 
the praiigachit, the construction imitating the form of the pratiga, the 
forepart of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral acutangular triangle and 
the ubhayatah-pratigachit made out of two such triangles joined with 
their bases, Then follows the rathachakrachit, the altar constructed in tho 
form of a wheel; in the first place the simple rathachakrachit a massive 
wheel without spokes, and secondly, the more elaborate s4rarathachakrachit, 
representing a wheel with sixteen spokes. The dronachit represents a 
drona, a particular kind of tub or vessel; it could be constructed in two 
shapes, cither square or circular (chaturasradronachit and parimapdala- 
dropachit), The parichayyachit, which is mentioned in the next place, is 
in its circular outline equal to the rathachakrachit, but it differs from it in 
the arrangement of the bricks, which are to be placed in six concentric 
circles, The samihyachit has likewise a circular shape; its characteristic 


feature was that loose earth was employed for its construction instead of 


the bricks. Of the s‘masianachit a full description together with the 
necessary diagrams will be given further on. The last chiti mentioned is 
the kirmachit, the altar representing a tortoise ; the tortoise may be either 
vakranga, of an angular shape, or parimandala, circular, 


Every one of these altars had to be constructed out of five layers of. 


bricks, which reached together to the height of the knee; for some cases 
ten or fifteen layers and a correspondingly increased height of the altar 
were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred 
bricks, so that the whole agni contained a thousand; the first, third, and 


fiith layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 


manner; a different division was adopted for the second and the fourth, so 


that one brick was never lying upon another brick of the same size and form, __ 
‘the reasons which may have induced the ancient Indians =. 
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Thus we read for instance in the Taittiriya 


but little information. 
Samhita : 

S'yenachitam chinvita suv argakdimah, s’yeno vai vayasim patishthah, 
syena eva bhiitva suvargam lokam patati. 

‘Fle who desires heaven, may construct the faleon-shaped altar; for 
the falcon is the best flyer among the birds ; thus he (the sacrificer) —— 
become a faleon himself flies up to the heavenly world," 

In the same place the dronachiti is brought into connexion with the 
acquiring of food ; the pratiga and rathachakra are described as thunderbolts 
which the sacrificer hurls on his enemies, and so on. Here os in many 


‘other cases we may doubt if the symbolical meaning which the authors of 


the brélimanas find in the sacrificial requisites and ceremonies is the right 
one; still we cannot propose anything more satisfactory. 

But the chief i st of the matter does not lie in the superstitious 
fancies in which t@ wish of varying the shape of the altars may have 
originated, but in the geometrical operations without which these varia- 
tions could not be accomplished, The old yajnikas had fixed for the most 
primitive chiti, the chaturasras’yenachit, an area of seven and a half 
6quare pnrushas, that means seven and a half squares, the side of which 
was equal to a purusha, ¢. ¢., the height of a mau with uplifted arms. This 
rule was valid at least for the case of the agni being constructed for the 






first time; on each subsequent occasion the area had to be increased by one 


square purusha, 

Looking at the sketch of the chaturas’ra s‘yena we easily understand 
why just 7} square purushas were set down for the agni. Four of them 
combined into a large square form the atman, or body of the bird, three 
are required for the two wings and the tail, and lastly, in order that the 
image might be a closer approach to the real shape of a bird, wings and tail 
were lengthened, the former by one fifth of a purusha each, the latter by one 
tenth. The usual expression used in the sitras to denote the agni of this 
area is “agnih saptavidhah sdratniprédes‘ah, the sevenfold agni with 
aratni and prades’a,” the aratni being the fifth ( = 24 angulis), and the 
prides‘’a, the tenth of a purusha ( = 12 angulis). 

Now when for the attainment of some special purpose, one of the 
variations enumerated aboye was adopted instead of the primitive shape of 
the agni, the rules regulating the size of the altar did not cease to be valid, 
but the area of every chiti whatever its shapo might be—falcon with curved 
wings, wheel, praiiga, tortoise, ete,—had to be equal to 7} square purushas. 


On the other hand, — the second construction of the altar one square 


to the seven and a half constituting the first chiti, 


ructior ——— purushas more were re- 
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Pare had to remain unchanged. A look at the outlines of the differen 
chitis is sufficient to show that all this could ‘not be accomplished without 
a certain amount of geometrical knowledge. Squares had to be found 
which would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal to the differ- 
ence of two given sqnares; oblongs had to be turned into squares and 
squares into oblongs; triangles had to be constructed equal to given 
squares or oblongs, and so on, The last task and not the least was that of 
finding a circle, the area of which might equal as closely as possible that 
of a given square. 

Nor were all these problems suggested only by the substitution of the 
more complicated forms of the agni for the primitive chaturasras’yena, al- 
though this operation doubtless called for the greatest exertion of ingenuity ; 
the solution of some of them was requiréd for the simplest sacrificial con- 
structions, Whenever a figure with right angles, “ayer or oblong, had to 
be drawn on the ground, care had to be taken that sides really stood 
at right angles on each other; for would the éhavaniya fire have carried 
up the offerings of the sacrificer to the gods if its hearth had not the shape 
of a perfect square ? There was an ancient precept that the vedi at the 
sautramani sacrifice was to be the third part of the vedi at the soma sacri- 
fices, and the vedi at the pitriyajna its ninth part; consequently a method 
had to be found out by which it was possible to get the exact third and 
ninth part of agiven figure. And when, according to the opinion of some 
theologians, the garhapatya had to be constructed in a square shape, ac- 
cording to the opinion of othersas a circle, the difference of the opinions 
referred only to the shape, not to the size, and consequently there arose 
the want of a rule for turning a square into a circle. 

The results of the endeavours of the priests to accomplish tasks of this 
nature are contained in the paribhashé sitras of the S‘ulvasdtras. The 
most important among these is, to use our terms, that referring to the 
hypotenuse oi the rectangular triangle. The geometrical proposition, the 
discovery of which the Greeks ascribed to Pythagoras, was known to the 
old &charyas, in its essence at least, They express it, it is true, in words 
very different from those familiar to us; but we must remember that they 
were interested in geometrical truths only as far as they were of practical 
ase, and that they accordingly gave to them the most practical expression, 
What they wanted was, in the first place, a rule enabling them to draw 
a square of double the size of another square, and in the second place 
‘a rule teaching how to draw a square equal to any two given squares, and 














according to that want they worded their knowledge. The result is, that : 


propositions instead of one, and that these propositions spe 
d oblongs instead of the rectangular tiiangle. | 
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These propositions are as follows : 

Baudhiyana : 

SHS CsA args aaa als wecifa | 

The cord which is stretched across—in the diagonal of—a square 
produces an area of double the size, 

That is: the square of the diagonal of a equare is twice as large as 
that square. 

Apastamba : 

aqCearararcsafgearradt ula wera | 

Katyséyana : 

SHVqCS aac ae MT | 

The cord in the diagonal of a square is the cord (the line) producing 
the double (area). 

‘“ Samachaturasra” is the term employed thronghout in the S‘ulva- 
sittras to denote a square, the “‘ sama” referring to the equal length of 
the four sides and the chaturasra implying that the four angles are 
right angles. ‘The more accurate terminology of later Indian gevmetry 
distinguishes two classes of samachaturas’ras, or samachaturbhujas, viz. 
the samakarna samachaturbhoja and the vishamakaroa samachaturbhoja ; 
the S‘ulvasitras, having to do only with the former one, make no such 
distinction, Akshnaydrajju is the ancient term, representing the later 
karnarajju” or simply ‘“‘karna.”” “ Area” is here denoted by “ bhimi,” 


‘while in later times ‘‘ kshetra” expressed this idea, and ‘‘ bhami’’ became 


one of the words for the base of a triangle or any other plane figure. 

The side of a square is said to produce that square (karoti), a way of 
speaking apparently founded on the observation that the square is found 
by mifitiplying the number which expresses the measure of the side by it- 
self; if the side was five feet long, the square was found to consist of 
5 x 5 little squares, &c. The expression was not applicable to other plane 
figures, to an oblong for instance; for there the area is the product of two 
sides of different length, neither of which can be said to produce the figure - 
by itself. 

The side of a square, or originally the cord forming the side of a square, 
is therefore called: the ‘ karani”’ of the square. That “rajju” is to be . 
supplied to “ karani", is explicitly stated by Katyayana : 

By the expressions : karani, karapi of that (of any square) &c., we 

rd 
Se ire tide of a square being called its karavi, the side of a square of 
double the size was the “dyikarapi”, the line producing the double I 
— —— * on. employ the terms ‘‘side” or “* line” 
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instead of “ cord”); this was therefore the namo for the diagonal of a 
square. Other compounds with kurani will occur further on; the change 
of meaning which the word has undergone in later times will be consider- 
ed at the end of this paper. 

’ The authors of the siitras do not give us any hint as to the way in 
which they found their proposition regarding the diagonal of a aquare ; 
but we may suppose that they, too, were observant of the fact that the 
square on the diagonal is divided by its own diagonals into four triangles, 
one of which is equal to half the first square. This is at the same time 
an immediately convincing proof of the Pythagorean proposition as far as 
squares or equilateral rectangular triangles are concerned. 

The second proposition is the following : 

Bandhéyana : 

Qawqrsararaesy qa fageart 4 aguys gwasuy 
acta | : 

The cord stretched in the diagonal of an oblong produces both (areas 
which the cords forming the longer and the shorter side of an oblong pro- 
duce separately. 

That is: the square of the diagonal of an oblong is eqnal to the 
square of both its sides, 

Apastamba : 

Searecarcsy Waar fete @ quays Fraases wala | 

Kiatydéyana gives the rule in the same words as Baudhayana. 

The remark made about the term samachaturasra applies also to 
‘ dirghachaturasra” “the long quadrangle’ meaning the long quadrangle 
with four right angles. “ P4rs’vaméni (rajju)” is the cord measuring the 
pars‘va or the long side of the oblong or simply this side itself; tiryaifnani, 
the cord measuring the horizontal extent or the breadth of the oblong, in 
other words its shorter side, which stands at right angles to the longer 
side. Noteworthy is the expression ‘* prithagbhate 3’ for as one of the 
‘commentators observes it is meant as a caution against taking the square 

~ of the sum of the two sides instead of the sum oi their squares (prithag- ~ 
| samsargo ma bhiid ity evamartham), 


fy themselves of the general troth of 
ial of rectal ongs? 
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Baudhdyana : 

Faaqenargietangfesa: qecfreieaar: afsaaqt Y frwaree- 
fraqefy farsa: qecfravefay fernaifcaareretan | 

This (viz, that the diagonal of an oblong produces by itself, &ce.,) is 
seen in those oblongs the sides of which are three and four, twelve and five, 
fifteen and eight, seven and twenty-four, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and 
thirty-six (literally, the sides of which consist of three parts and four parts, 
&c.) 

This stiitra contains the enumeration of, as we should say, five Pytha- 
gforean triangles, t. ¢., rectangular triangles, the three sides of which can 
be expressed in integral numbers. (Baudh4yana enumerates six ; but the 
last is essentially the same with the second, 15 and 36 being 3 * 5 and 
8 * 12.) Baudhiyana does not give the numbers expressing the length 
of the diagonals of his oblongs or the hypotenuses of the rectangular trian- 
gles, and I subjoin therefore some rules from A’pastamba, which supply 
this want, while they show at the same time the practical use, to which the 
knowledge embodied in Baudh4yana's sitra could be turned, 

The vedi or altar employed in the soma sacrifices was to have the 
dimensions specified in the following : 

fayuaeta yaar at qefacd) wafa velayna oral eqtex ata 
qrenfucdlfa aifaaa Fefaaraa | 

The western side is thirty padas or prakramas long, the prachi or east 
line (i. ¢., the line drawn from the middle of the western side to the mid- 
dle of the eastern side of the vedi) is thirty-six padas or prakramas long ; 
the eastern side twenty-four ; this is the tradition for the vedi at the soma 
sacrifices. 

Now follow the rules for the measurement of the area of this vedi : 


wefaX MATSTAUISMITSRAT HSS BENS WIT THLE SSH 
werner fram weefasa efeuraa we faxworqacae arat 
Yar quetraaarqmam <efera ue faxauaqncaeray a a=za- 
AI Fag carat 
Add to the length of thirty-six (i. ¢., to a cord of the length of thirty- 
six either padas or prakramas) eighteen (the whole length of the cord is 
then 54), and make two marks on the cord, one at twelve, the other at 
fifteen, beginning from the western end; tie the ends of the cord to the 


: 7 of the prishthya line (the prishthya is the same as the prachi, the line 


ted exactly towards the cast and west points, and going through the 
centre of the vedi. The fixing of the prachi was the first thing to be done 


when any altar had to be measured out, The methods devised for this 


end will not be discnssed here, as they are based on astronomical observa- 


tions ; for our purpose it is sufficient to know that a line of 36 padas length 


ee 
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and renning from the east towards the west-had been drawn on the ground. 
On both ends of this line a pole was fixed and the ends of the cord of 54 
padas length tied to these poles) and taking it by the sign at fifteen, draw 
it towards the south; (at the place reached by the mark, after the 

ycord has been well stretched) fix a pole. Do the same on the northern 
side (#. ¢., draw the cord towards the north as you have drawn it just 
now towards the south), By this process the two s’ronis, the southwest 
corner and the southeast corner of the vedi are fixed. After that ex- 
change (the ends of the cord; ¢. ¢., tie that end which had been fastened 
at the pole on the east end of the prichi tothe pole on its west end 
and wice versd), and fix the two amsas (“‘ shoulders” of the vedi, #. ¢., the 
southeast corner and the northeast corner). This is done by stretching 
the cord towards the south having taken it by the mark at fifteen and 
by fixing a pole on the spot reached by the mark at twelve; and by 
repeating the same operation on the northern side, The result are the 
two amsas. This is the measurement of the vedi by means of one cord 
(the measurements described further on require two cords each), (See 
diagram 1.) 

The whole process described in the preceding is founded on the know- 
ledge that a triangle, the three sides of which are equal to 15, 36, 89, is 
rectangular. 

The end aimed at was to draw the east and the west side of the vedi 

at right angles on the prachi. Accordingly, the prachi a b being 36 feet 
long, a cord ac b ( = 54) was divided by a mark into two parts ac = 39 
; and b c = 15 and fastened ata andb. ITighen this cord was taken at ec, 
and stretched towards the right, the angle a b c could not but be a right 
angle. ‘The same applies to the angles abd, bae, and. baf. In fixing 
the two east corners, both marks on the cord had to be employed, the mark 
at fifteen being used for constructing the right angle, the mark at 12 giving 
to the east side of the vedi the prescribed length (24 padas). 
frraqenar: qfearararcsy | 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the side cords of which are three and 

four, is five. 


alfafercarenfacl’ ST | 
With these cords increased three times. (by itself ; i. o., multiplied by 
four) the two eastern corners of the vedi are fixed. — 







The proceeding is as follows: (See diagram 2.) ; 

At oc, at a distance of 16 padas from a, the east end of the prichi,a e« 
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a triangle is formed, the sides of which are 12, 16, 20 and this triengle is 
a rectangular one; a e stands at right angles on ac, and as it is just 12 padas 
long, e marks the place of the southeast corner of the vedi. The north east 
corner d is found in the same way. 

aqcwearfa: art 

With the same cords increased four times (#. ¢., their length multiplied 
by five) the two western corners of the vedi are found. 

In this case a cord of 40 padas length is tied to the poles at e and b, 
and marked at the distance of 15 padas from b. Then it is taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south into the position bge. The result isa 
rectangular triangle as above; g marks the place of the southwest corner. 
The same operation repeated on the north side gives f as the place of the 
northwest corner of the vedi. 

Another method for the measurement of the vedi follows: 

wrafuagfentraarefan ren arts face aT | 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and five, 
is thirteen; with these cords the two east corners are fixed, 

(See diagram ILI.) 

A pole is fixed at the distance of five padas from the east end of the 
praichi, a cord of twenty-five padas length fastened at a and c, marked at 
the distance of 12 padas from a, drawn towards the south &c., as above. 

Facoraitu: ret | 

With these cords increased twice (multiplied by three) the two western 
corners are fixed. . 

The requisite rectangular triangle is here formed by the whole prachi 
= 36, and by a cord of 54, divided by a mark into two pieces of 15 and 3¥. 

Another method follows : 

 weafvarfesdr erefarerarcetat: Sra 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are fifteen and eight, 
is seventeen ; with these cords the two western coruers are fixed. 


(See diagram 4.) 
A pole b is fixed at the distance of eight padas from d, a cord of 32 


padas tied to b and d, &e, 


wefraqefay fara: wafay frarewarce, warfare ar | 
The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and 
thirty-five is thirty-seven; with these cords the two eastern corners are 
fixed. 
A pole is fixed at o, thirty-five padas to the west from aj; a cord of 


forty-nine ee, tied toa and c, &, 


ea”? 
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warets fesraifa afefawcorfa wafer | 


So many “ cognizable” measurements of the vedi exist. 

That means: these are the measurements of the vedi effected by oblongs, 
of which the sides and the diagonal can be known, i. ¢., can be expressed 
in integral numbers. 

In this manner A’pastamba turns the Pythagorean triangles known 
to him to practical use (the fourth of those which Baudh&yana enumerates 
is not mentioned, very likely because it was not quite convenient for the 
meastirement of the vedi), but after all Bandhdyana’s way of mentioning 
these triangles as proving his proposition about the diagonal of an oblong 
is more judicious. It was no practical want which could have given the 


impulse to such a research—for right angles could be drawn as soon as one 


oi the “ vijneya” oblongs (for instance that of 3, 4, 5) was known—but the 
want of some proof which might establish a firm conviction of the truth of 
the proposition, 

The way in which the Stitrakdras found the cases enumerated above, 
must of course be imagined as a very primitive one. Nothing in the 
sutras would justify the assumption that they were expert in long cal- 
culations. Most likely they discovered that the square on the diagonal 
of an oblong, the sides of which were equal to three and four, could be 
divided into twenty-five small squares, sixteen of which composed the 
equare on the longer side of the oblong, and nine of which formed the 
area of the square on the shorter side. Or, if we suppose a more con- 
venient mode oi trying, they might have found that twenty-five pebbles or 
seeds, which could be arranged in one square, could likewise be arranged 
in two squares of sixteen and of nine. Going on in that way they would 
form larger squares, always trying if the pebbles forming one of these 
squares could not as well be arranged in two smaller squares. So they 
would form a square of 36, of 49, of 64, &e. Arriving at the square form- 
ed by 13 K 13 — 169 pebbles, they would find that 169 pebbles could be 
formed in two squares, one of 144 the other of 25. Further on 625 peb- 
bles could again be arranged in two squares of 576 and 49, and so on. 
The whole thing required only time and patience, and after all the number 
of cases which they found is only a small one. 

Having found that, in certain cases at least, it was possible to express 


the sides and the diagonal of an oblong in numbers, the Sitrakiras natu- 


rally asked themselves if it would not be possible to do the same thing for 
a square. 


mensurable quantities ! 
value; but their approximation is a remarkably close one, 


Baudhayana: — 5 5 
——— Nas awe rraaſaraa | afaara: | 7 


As the side and the diagonal of a square are in reality incom. — 
we can of course only expect an approximative 
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Increase the measure by its third part and this third by its own fourth 
less the thirty-fourth part of that fourth ; (the name of this increased mea- 
sure) is savis’esha. 

Apastamba gives the rule in the same words. 

KAtydyana : 

acet adlaa sane eaqdarmaqtey waa faa cha fea) 

The sitras themselves are of an enigmatical shortness, and do not state 
at all what they mean by this increasing of the measure; but the com- 
mentaries leave no doubt about the real meaning ; the measure is the 
karani, the side of a square and the increased measure the diagonal, the 
dvikarani. Ii we take 1 for the measure, and increase it as directed, we get - 

. 5 1 1 1 
the following ex jon: Ll+> + — —— — 
— a eee BO Oe 


ed into a decimal fraction gives: 1°4142156 ...... Now the side of a 
square being put equal to 1, the diagonal is equal to 4/ 2 — 1°4142138... 
Comparing this with the value of the savis‘esha we cannot fail to be 
struck by the accuracy of the latter, 

The question arises: how did Baudhayana or Apastamba or whoever 
may have the merit of tho first investigation, find this value? Certainly 
they were not able to extract the squaré root of 2 to six places of decimals; 

a ii they had been able to do so, they would have arrived at a still greater 

degree of accuracy. I suppose that they arrived at their result by the 

- following method which accounts for the exact degree of accuracy they 

i reached. 

Endeavouring to discover a square the side and diagonal of which 

; might be expressed in integral numbers they began by assuming two as 

the measure of a square’s side. Squaring two and doubling the result 

they got the square of the diagonal, in this case == eight. Then they tried to 

arrange eight, let us say again, eight pebbles, ina square; as we should say, 

L they tried to extract the square root of eight. Being unsuccessful in this 

“J attempt, they tried the next number, taking three for the side of a square; 

but eighteen yielded a square root no more than eight had done, They 

proceeded in consequence to four, five, &. Undoubtedly they arrived soon 

¥ at the conclusion that they would never find exactly what they wanted, 

‘ and had to be contented with an approximation. ‘The object was now to 

i single out a case in which the number expressing the square of the diago- 

| nal approached as closely as possible to a real square number, I subjoin 

. a list, in which the numbers in the first column express the side of the 

By, squares which they subsequently tried, those in the second column the 
square of the diagonal, those in the third the nearest square number. 


fi 


and this turn- 
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1. S22: 11. 242. 266 
2. 8. 9. 12. 288. 289. 
SIs) 36. | 18. 838. $824. 
4, $2. 36. 14. B92. 400, 
5. 50. 49. 15. 450. 441. 
6. 72 G4. 16 S12, 629. 
7. 98. 100. 17. 578. 676. 
8. 128. 121. 18. 648. 625. 
9. 162. 169. 19. 722, 729. 
10. 200. 196. 20. 800. 784. 
How far the Siatrakéras went in their experiments we are of course 
unable to say; the list up to twenty suffices for our purposes. Three = 
cases occur in which the number expressing the square of the diagonal 
of a square differa only by one from a square-number; 8 —9; 50 — 49: 
288 — 289; the last case being the most favourable, as it involves the 
largest numbers, The diagonal of a square, the side of which was eqnal to 
twelve, was very little shorter than seventeen ( 4/ 289 — 17). Would 
it then not be possible to reduce 17 in such a way as to render the square 
of the reduced number equal or almost equal to 288 ? 
Suppose they drew a square the side of which was 17 padas long, 
and divided it into 17 K 17 = 289 small squares. If the side of the 
square could now be shortened by so much, that its area would contain 
not 289, but only 288 such small squares, then the measure of the side 
would be the exact measure of the diagonal of the square, the side of which * 
a 


is equal to 12 (12" + 12* = 288). When the side of the square is shortened 
alittle, the consequence is that fromtwo sidesof the square a stripe is cut off ; 
therefore a piece of that length had to be cut off from the side that the : 
area of the two stripes would be equal to one of the 289 small squares. . 
Now, as the square is composed of 17 * 17 squares, one of the two stripes a 
cuts off a part of 17 small squares and the other likewise of 17, both together * 
of 34 and since these 34 cut-off pieces are to be equal to one of the squares, * 
the length of the piece to be cut off from the side is fixed thereby: it must - 
be the thirty-fourth part of the side of one of the 239 small squares. = 4 
The thirty-fourth part of thirty-four small squares being cut off, one 
whole small square would be cut off and the area of the large square = 
reduced exactly to 288 small squares ; if it were not for one unavoidable = 
circumstance. The two stripes which are cut off from two sides of the square, * 
* det us say the east side and the south side, intersect or overlap each other 
gn the south-east corner and the consequenco is, that from the small : 


. Ne —— | a : = ie 2* ies | aes 2 — 
in that corner not mo eut off, but only HT Mx oT Thence | — 
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error in the determination of the value of the savis‘esha. Whon the side 

of a square was reduced from 17 to 16 = the area of the square of that 
: : | 1 

reduced sid ns mot 288, b — —. 

side was no ut 238 + aH 

different way: taking 12 for tho side of a square, dividing each of the 

, 12 parts into 34 parts (altogether 408) and dividing the square into the 

corresponding small squares, we get 408 x 408 — 166464. —— dou- 

bled is 332928. Then taking the savis’esha-value of 16 * g = for the 

diagonal and dividing the square of the diagonal into the small squares 


4 


Or putting it in a 


~ just described, we get 577 x 577 = 332929 such small squares. The 
difference is slight enough. 

. The relation of 16 - to 12 was finally generalized into the rule: in- 
croase a measure by its third, this third by ae say fourth less the thirty- 


$3 12 12 
fourth part of this fourth ( 16 7 = 12 + a — — — 


The example of the savis'esha given by commentators is indeed 16 = — 12; 


the case recommended itself by being the first in which the third — of 
a a number and the fourth part of the third part were both whole numbers. 
Regarding the practical use of the savis’esha, there is in Baudhayana 
or rather, as far as I am able to see, in all s’ulvasiitras only one opera- 
tion, for which it was absolutely necessary ; this is, as we shall see later, 
the turning of a circle into a square, when the intention was to connect the 
rule for this operation with the rule for turning a square into a circle. 
A’pastamba employs (see further on) the savis’esha for the construction of 
right angles, but there were better methods for that purpose. The com- 
. mentators indeed make the most extended use of the savis‘esha, calcula- 
: ting by means of it the diagonals wherever diagonals come into question ; 
4 this proceeding, however, is not only useless, but positively wrong, asin all 
such cases calculation cannot vie in accuracy with geometrical construction. 
At the commencement of his siitras, Baudhiyana defining the mea- 
sures he is going to employ, divides the añguli into eight yavas, barley 
. grains, or into thirty-four tilas (seeds of the sesame). I have no doubt that 
— the second division which I have not elsewhere met, owns its origin to 
> the savis‘esha. The afiguli being the measure most in use, it was conven- 
— iont to have a special word for its thirty-fourth part, and to be able to 
say “sixteen angulis, thirty-three tilas”, instead of “ sixteen angulis, 
and thirty-three thirty-fourths of an afguli.” Therefore some plant was 
searched for of which thirty-four seeds might be considered as equal in 














sea See ee ° ne ——— 
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length to one afiguli; if the tilas really had that exact property, was » 


after all a matter of little relevancy. 

Having once acquired the knowledge of the Pythagorean proposition, 
it was easy to perform a great number of the required geometrical 
operations, The diagonal of a square being the side of a square of double 
the sizo, was, as wo have seen, called dvikarani ; by forming with this 
dvikarani and the side of the square an oblong and drawing the 
diagonal of this oblong, they got the trikarani or the side of a square the 
area of which was equal to three squares of the first size, 

Baudh. A’‘past. Katy. 


oad fealeac wae argc Saacwt | 8 
Take the measure (the side of a square) for the breadth, the diago- 
nal for the length (of an oblong); the diagonal cord is the trikaragi. 
By continuing to form new oblongs and to draw their diagonals, 
squares could be constructed, equal in area to any number of squares of 
the first size. Often the process could be shortened by skilful combina- 
tion of different karanis. Katy&yana furnishes us with some examples. 
ge faugen faq: Gear TTS CSsS ATA | 
Take a pada for the breadth, three padas for the length of on ob- 
long; the diagonal is the das‘akarani (the square of the diagonal com- 
prises ten square padas, for it combines the square of the karani of one 
. pada and of the navakarani which is three padas long). 


feger fa · Ann weaet waa Tareas sale yy we | 

Take two padas for the breadth, six padas for the length of an ob- 
long; the diagonal is the chatvarims‘at-karapi, the side of a square of . 
forty square padas (2” 4+ 6° — 40). 

On the other hand, any part of a given square could be found by 
similar proceedings. 

Baudhéyana, after the rale for the trikarani : 

eqlaacman Brera waa WANT WIA aT og 

Thereby is explained the tritiyakarani, the side of a square the area ~ b 
of which is the third part of the area of a given square ; it ia the ninth 
part of the area. 
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Baudhayana’s and A‘pastamba’s commentators disagroe in the expla- 
nation of the satra; the methods they teach are, however, both legitimate. 
Dvirakdindthayajvan directs us to divide the given square into nine small 
squares by dividing the side into three parts, and to form with the side 
and the diagonal of one of these small squares an oblong; the diagonal 
of this oblong is the tritfyakaragt. 

Kapardisvamin proposes to find the trikarani of the given square 
and to divide it into three parts; one of these parts is the tritiyakarant ; 
for its square is the ninth part of a square of three times the area of the 
given square, and therefore the third part of the given square. This ex- 

~ planation seems preferable, as it preserves better the connexion of the rale 
with the preceding rule for the trikaragi. 

The fourth, fifth, &c,., parts of a square were found in the same way, 

A’pastamba and Katyayana give some special examples illastrating 
the manner in which the increase or decrease of the side affects the increase 
and decrease of the square, 

A’pastam ba : - 

WQUyta Cong! TST HEMVed aga VS UTETA | 
A cord of the length of one and a half purusha produces two square 
purushas and a quarter; and a cord of the length of two purushas ond ao 
| half produces six square-purushas and a quarter. 
Katyayana : 
fe: garer qqeecet far garor eee al eAaare Grewace | 
A cord of double the length produces four (squares); one of three 
times the length produces nine, and one of four times the length produces 
sixteen. 
A’pastamba and Katyayana : 
Qugurwea weve fade | 
By a measure of half the length a square is produced equal to the 
fourth part of the original square. 
* A‘pastamba : 
@aiin Wae) Wet | 
“ Katydéyana; | 
alae Way we | 
By the third part the ninth part is produced. 
Katyayana : 
1 ager Grevt we | 
ay The sixteenth part is produced by the fourth part. 
Next follow the rules for squares of different size. 
7 *‘pastamba teal Flee ae a 
. = : are TAIT HTT sare? | walee weer 
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Baudhayana: 

AMMSqta SHgeadies: aren aeifaar faa eg wera wa- 
Sal waaay) wate | * * 

For a literal translation of this difficult SGtra and a discussion of the 
word “vridhra”, see the ‘ Pandit’ of June Ist, 1875, p. 17. The sense is 
as follows: 

A’pastamba: The combining of two sqnares of equal size has been 
taught; the following is the method for combining two squares of different 
sizes. Cut off from the larger square an oblong with the side of the small- 
er square (#,.¢., an oblong one side of which is formed by the side of the 
Jarger square, the other by that of the smaller square); the diagonal of 
this oblong combines both squares (is the side of a square the area of 
which is equal to the area of both the given squares together). 

Baudhayana : 

li you wish to combine two squares of different size, cut off an oblong 
from the larger square with the side of the smaller one; the diagonal of 
that oblong is the side of both squares combined, 

Katy4yana : 


The method needs no farther explanation ; it is in fact the same we 
employ for the same purpose. 

We proceed to the rule for deducting one square from another. 

Baudhayana, A ‘pastamba : : 

_ Sacareges fafseaefasdiena star aifaar 

Tani alee a TT TS SV lag as fra egies sar faces | 

See the ‘ Pandit’, “loc. cit. 

Ii you wish to deduct one square from another, cut off from the larger 
one an oblong with the side of the smaller one; draw one of the sides of 
that oblong across to the other side ; where it touches she other side, that 


piece cut off; by it the deduction is made. 
a be d = the larger square; cut off from it the 











to the side of the smaller square which is to be 
deducted. Fasten a cord ef at e, and draw it 
across the oblonginto the position e g; thend g 
is the side of a square the area of which is 
equal to the difference of the two given squares, 


/ (dg? = eg” — ed”). 
it is rule as boats 







oblong bdef, in which ed and bf are equal 
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wat Bar Weatfaareera waeeche os eHGee: ow Ge 
Fares: | 

A’pastamba illastrates the rule by an example: 

SISK EASE saya) fea eat | ara Hine sHs 
wefe | freq gery dew | tii 

The question is about a square of four square purushas, from which a 
6quare of one square purusha is to be deducted. The diagonal (eg), which 
has been drawn across the oblong, is the side of a square of four purushas, 
and produces by itself as much as the cut-off side (¢ d) and the other side 
(ed) produce separately. The breadth of the oblong (ed) is the side of one 
équare purusha ; the rest—the other side, dg—the side of three square 
purushas, 

In order to combine oblongs with squares, a rule was wanted for turn- 
ing oblongs into squares. 

Baudhayana ; 

Sweqeak swaqed featikfeagrtt weal wer wi gut fau⸗ 

SAAT AGC Faerie om | 

In order to turn an oblong into a square, take the breadth of the ob- 
long for the side of the square ; divide the rest of the oblong into two parts, 
and inverting their placer join those two parts to two sides of the square. 
Fill the empty place with an added piece. The deduction of this has been 
taught, 

That means: if you wish to turn 
the oblong a bed into a square, cut 
off from the oblong the square cde f, the 
side of which is equal to the breadth 
of the oblong; divide a b o f, the rest of 
the oblong, into two parts, a bgh and 
ghef; takeabgh, and place it into the 
position dfik; fill up the empty place 
in the corner by the small square fli; 
then deduct by samachaturasranirhara the 
small square fhli from the large square 
glke; the square you get by this deduc- 
tion will be equal to the oblong a be d., 
A’pastamba gives the same rule: 


5 Aa wawgqcs feasiragqragteas ay fewsriga vost | 
. seuareya sycdq | aw free sar | 


"are * 
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When one side of the oblong which had to be turned into a sqnaro, 
was more than double the length of the other, it was not sufficient to cut 
off a square once, but this had to be done several times, according to the 
length of the oblong, and finally all squares had to be combined into one. 
Kityéyana has a rule to this purpose : 
afadie Gq freq equfeqesnia wae Wd qariaaTey- 
J 
I add the rules for the reverse process, the turning of a square into 
‘an oblong. 

Baudhiyana : 

waaqed Deeqes fewrareraqheq wei Fa fare qrvarrs- 
<wrouraas | 

If you wish to turn a square into an oblong, divide it by the diago- 
nal; divide again one of the two halves into two 
parts, and join these two parts to the two sides (those 
two sides of the other half which form the right 
angle) as it fits (when joining them, join those sides 
which fit together). 

Proceeding as directed, we turn the square 
abedinto the oblong bdef. This rule is, of 
course, very imperfect as it enables us to turn the 
square into one oblong only. 

Katydyana has the following : ẽ 

Saaqre Pweaqes eiaf v farcagcag ãaac· 
<wiea ! 

A’pastamba's role helps us somewhat further: | 

gauge Segre feeteqrfediduradt waar wear wefan art 

' , 

In order to turn a square into an oblong, make a side as long as you 
wish the oblong to be (¥. ¢., cut off from the square an oblong one side of 
which is equal to one side of the desired oblong) ; then join to that the 
remaining portion as it fits. 

Given for instance a equare the side of which is equal to five, and re- 
quired an oblong one side of which is equal to three. Cut off from the 
square an oblong the sides of which are five and three. There remains an 
oblong the sides of which are five and two; from this we cut off an oblong 
of three by two, and join it to the oblong of five by three. There remains 
a square of two by two, instead of which we take an oblong of 3 by Hi. 

J Joining this oblong to the two oblongs joined previously we get altoge- 


ther an oblong of 3 by 84, the area of which is equal to the area of the 
square 5 by 5. | — 
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In this way tho siitra, as it appears from the commentaries, mnst be 
explained. The method taught in it was no doubt sufficient for most cases, 
but it cannot be called a really geometrical method, 

T subjoin the description of a method for turning equares into oblongs, 
which is given by Baudhéyana’s commentator, although it is not founded 
on the text of the stitras. He, after having explained Baudhéyana’s way 
of proceeding, continues— 


sae vars) aie qeyara ae wifear sweqai wore 
— aweral waeqrefaagra wa faqafa aa oye fear efe⸗ 


wie vi feugiat qu) attweqrce wafa | 

And there is another method. Lengthen the north side and the south 
side of the square towards east by as much as you want (i. ¢., give to 
them the length of the oblong you wish to construct) and stretch (through 
the oblong formed by the two lengthened sides and the lines joining their 
ends) a cord in the diagonal from the north-east to the south-west corner. 
This diagonal cuts the east side of the square, which (side) runs through 
the middle of the oblong. Putting aside that part of the cat line which 
lies to the north of the point of intersection, take the southern part for the 
breadth; this is the required oblong. 

For example: 


Given the square a b c d and required an oblong 
of the same area and of the length b g. Lengthen ac 
and b d intoafand bg; draw ig parallel toc d; 
draw the diagonal f b, which cuts ed ath; drawik 
parallel to af and bg; then b gik is the desired 
oblong. 

This method is purely geometrical and perfectly 
satisfactory ; forabf=—big, and bdh — bhi 
andcfh —fhk; thereforeachi=dghk, and 
consequently abcd—bgki. a. &. D. 

In this place now we have to mention the rules 
which are given at the beginning of the sitras, the 
rules, as they call it, for making a square, in reality 











1 for drawing ono line at right angles upon another. Their right place is 
here, after the general propositions about the diagonal of squares and 
-—s gblongs, upon which they are founded. 


saree feaw waqqege: qet wer wa wed weiter: I 
eqcfont aqua eed Sof) werserq) SU erdq | eqrner arity 
ee a 





* 
ta! 
he “Sat tes 24 


“Make two tice at the ends of a cord the length of which is double 
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the measure (of the side of the required square) and a mark at its middle, = 
This piece of the cord (¢. ¢., its half) gives us the prachi (of the required 

square; the prachi of a square has the same length as its side). Then 

make a mark at the western half of the cord less the fourth part (of the 

half. If we wish, for instance, to make a square the side of which is twelva 

padas long, we take a cord twenty-four padas long; stretching this cord 

on the ground from the west towards the east, we find its middle by a 
measurement beginning from the western end, and having fixed the point 

which lies at the distance of twelve padas from both ends, we measure 

three padas back, towards the west, and make at the point we arrive at a 

mark; this mark divides the cord into two parts of 15 and 9 padas 

length). The name of this mark is nyafichhana. Then another: mark is * 
to be made at the half (of the western half of the cord), in order to fix by 
it the four corners of the square. (This second sign is at a distance of 
18 padas from the eastern end of the cord.) Having fastened the two 
ties at the ends of the prishthya line, we take the cord at the nyafichhana 
mark and stretch it towards the south; the four corners of the square are 
then fixed by the half (of the cord), 

The same method is known to A’pastamba: 

SITs WAT AHS SHAT AGT Ca STA FTE | 

Or the length oi the prachi of the desired square, is to be doubled; 
the length and the fourth part of the added piece form the diagonal cord ; 
the rest, ¢. ¢«. three quarters of the added piece form the breadth (the 
shorter side of the oblong). 

And the S‘ulvaparis‘ishta : 

QaTVRwassgs sat wofa afacsenanera fragt wa: | 

These rules make use of one of the Pythagorean triangles which 
were, as we have seen above, known to the Satrakdéras, viz. of that one 
the sides of which are equal to three, four, and five. It recommended it- 
self by the ease with which the three sides can be expressed in terms of 
each other, 3 + 5 being the double of 4, and 3 being equal to half the 
sum of 3 and 5, minus one quarter of half that sum. 

Of course any other oblong with measurable sides and diagonal could 
be employed for the same purpose, and so we find in A’pastamba a rule 
for chaturasrakarana abstracted from the dirghachaturasra, of which the 
sides are five and twelve and the diagonal thirteen. 





graerata FAT fears TSR wee wtifa | za 
marca fra sews <fowgaa fated were | cranes: | fequercr ‘ 
é aa 
' < : 

se Take a measure equal to the length (of the side and préchi of the 
desired square) and increase it by its half. Make a mark at the western —3 % 
third less its sixth part. Fasten the ends of the cord, &o. ~ 3 — - 
_ : * 7 





i | 
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Increase 12 by 6; result 18; make a mark at a third, (reckoning 
from 18; that would be at 12) less the sixth part of that third (@ ¢., a 
sixth part before the third) #. ¢., at13. ‘Thus we get a rectangular trian- 
gle of 5, 12, 13. 

The same rule in the S’ulvaparis’ishta : 

gata wpa wed wets afaceesneerar fragt we | 

Here, as in many other places, the paris‘ishta is much clearer and more 
practical in the wording of ita rules than the more ancient sitras. The 
mark is, according to ite expression, to be made not at the western third 
less its sixth part, but simply at a sixth of the added piece (6 is added to 
12; the mark is made at 13). 

Another method for chaturasrakarana, taught by A’‘pastamba only, 
makes use of the above-mentioned savis’esha, 

* aaraa u fawad afew waa marines aT: 
qt war awa sland sfaawy oefafaat waar cfewaienae ses 

= — — ~ > zr. 
qamreaciaesfirg aauas <feury Afeaaeeraner Sax sr | 

Fix poles on both ends and the middle of the prishthya line, add to 
a cord of half the length (of the prishthy4) its vis‘esha, #. ¢., ite third plus 
the fourth part of the third minus the thirty-fourth part of that fourth 
part, and add moreover a piece of the length of half the prishthya, after 
having made a mark (to separate the two parts of the cord), ‘Then tie the 
savis‘esha part of the cord to the middle pole, the other part to the eastern 
pole, and fix the south-east corner of the square by stretching the cord 
(towards the south), having taken it at the mark. Untie the end of the 
cord from the eastern pole, &c. 

This method is of course inferior to those described above and cer- 
tainly unnecessary ; Baudhdyana does not mention it. 

I subjoin the remaining methods for chaturasrakarana, which do not 
presuppose the knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem. 


Apastamba : 
THIMTMNAY C_Qwan get wUfa!) wa weewtawire! earak 
TSHR wareretiatea ugfaerrqierar yar af ·⁊ awaa wevs 


efeururaa fafa wife waa qin sfrqercqatctatan awaa wea 
<femqra we fasta aferas afaꝙ⁊ qifafaat Waka sour <fe- 
aay Vag oS qeorcacioratrg~ awaas wewa efeakt wie- 
araweaaaner Aw [ 7 | 

Take a cord of the length of the measure (of the side ofthe required 
square), and make ties at both its ends, a mark at its middle and at the 
middle points of its halves. Stretch the cord on the prishthy4 line, and fix 
poles on the points marked by the two ties of the cord and by the three 
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marks (five poles altogether), Fasten the ties at the second and fourth 
poles (reckoning from the east), stretch the cord towards the south having 
taken it by the middle mark, and make at the point, touched by the mark, 
amark on the ground. Then fastening both tics at the middle pole, stretch 
the cord over the mark on the ground towards the south, having taken it 
by the middle mark, and fix a pole (at the spot reached by the stretched, 
doubled up, cord). Then fastening one tie at this pole and the other tio 
at the pole standing at the eastern end of the prachi, fix the south-east 
corner of the square by stretching the cord, having taken it by the middle 
mark, Then untying the rope from the eastern pole and fastening it at 
the western pole, fix the south-west corner, &c.; in the same way the north- 
east and north-west corner are found. 

In this procedure the first step is to find the middle of the southern 
and of the northern sides of the required square by drawing a line at right 
angles through the middle point of the prachi, The method employed 
here for drawing a line at right angleson another is the simplest of all 
known to the S‘ulvasutras, and essentially the same we make uso of when 
describing intersecting arcs from two points equally distant to the right 
and left from some given point. In the later portions of the. sutras this 
method is enjoined for the measurement of the agni (instead of cords canes 
of a certain length had to be employed there), and the followers oi the 
White Yajur Veda had adopted it for the same purpose (see Indische 
Studien, XIIL, p. 233, M). 

The second part of the procedure—to find the four corners of tho 
square after having found the middle points of the sides—was of course 
easy and does not afford any special interest. 

To Baudhfyana the same method is known, but he restricts it in his 
paribhishé-sttras to the construction of oblongs; clearly without suffi- 
cient reason, since the method refers only to the construction of right angles, 
and the length of the sides is of no importance. A’pastamba gives no 
special rule at all for oblongs, and it is indeed not wanted. 

I subjoin Baudhdyana’s rule: ~ 

Aiaqes fewiaqrahedareat war sr wE frega: Sr grands 
faa: sar) ara faran araaly caqquea: oral war ay ewe Heifer | 
Saraaaar qa sfaqua seta <feray was wed stia | wae 
gar aiaqe wowmreftacferge wes wy fread | Ske cera 
WC Sr Brenaear arw | ; 

He who wishes to make an oblong is to fix two poles on an area of 
the length which he intends to give to the oblong (7. ¢., at the two ends 
of the prachi of that area). On both sides, ¢. ¢., on the — — 
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of both these poles two other poles aro to be fixed at equal distances. 
Then taking a cord of the length one intends to give to the side line 
(breadth) of the oblong, one makes ties at both its ends and a mark at its 
middle, Then one fastens the two ties at those two of the three eastern 
poles, which stand at the outside, stretches the cord towards the south 
holding it by the mark, and makes on this mark (#, ¢., on the spot where 
the mark touches the ground after the cord bas been stretched) a mark. 
Then fastening both ties at the middle pole one stretches the cord over 
the mark (on the ground) towards the south, and fixes a pole on the mark 
(¢. ¢., on the spot touched by the mark on the cord). That is the south- 
east corner of the oblong; thereby are explained likewise the north-east 
corner and the two western corners. 

In the last place I give a method of chaturdés‘rakarana, which is found 
in Baudh4éyana only, but there in the first place. It seems to be the most 
ancient of all the methods enumerated. 

aq atttaqefeatinem! caaguga: oui war we ead wera | 
waafee war wa we frearnfacqi siaquy waun wos ufcieaa_| 
farts ar: fewer | gafergnt sfeae sia awe ufcieer ea- 
aqtfaia wa saat aa fete Prepmaraata | Peon we fererare | 
qafevan sfaeqay waus ave ufcieea | ed efewa te qereaquca- 
Sw ar ey eireaqiey drvaa | 

If you wish to make a square, take a cord of the length which you 
desire to give to the side of the square, make a tie at both its ends and a 
mark at its middle; then having drawn the prachi line, fix a pole in its 
middle, and having fastened at that pole the two ties of the cord, describe 
with the mark a circle round it, Then fix poles at both ends of the diame- 
ter (formed by the prachf), and having fastened one tie at the eastern pole 
(the pole standing at the east end of the prachi), describe a circle with the 
other tie (# ¢., with the full length of the cord). In the same manner a 
circle is described round the pole at the west end of the prachi, and another 
diameter is drawn joining the points in which these two circles intersect 
(this diameter is the line pointing to the north and south points). A pole 
is fixed at both ends of this diameter. Having fastened both ties at the 
eastern pole, describe a circle round it with the mark, The same is to be 
done in the south, the west, and the north (7. ¢., circles are to be described 
round the three other poles); the points of intersection of these four circles 
which E. ¢., the points) are situated in the four intermediate regions (north- 
east, north-west, &c.,) are the four corners of the required square. 

Diagram 9. | 

Passing over some rules of less importance, I proceed to those which 
refer to the “ squaring of the circle.” It certainly is a matter of some in- 
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terest to see the old fchéryas attempting this problem, which has since 
haunted so many unquiet minds. It is true the motives leading them to 
the investigation were vastly different from those of their followers in this 
arduous task. Theirs was not the disinterested love of research which dis- 
tinguishes true science, nor the inordinate craving of undisciplined minds 
for the solution of riddles which reason tells us cannot be solved; theirs 
was simply the earnest desire to render their sacrifice in all its particulars 
acceptable to the gods, and to deserve the boons which the gods confer in 
return upon the faithful and conscientious worshipper. 

It is true that they were not quite so successful in their endeavours as 
we might wish, and that their rules are primitive in the highest degree; but 
this tends at least to establish thew high antiquity. 

The rules are the following: 

Baudhiéyana : 

wate wee fetliaeras wwendinwroaagefatuad wa ee 
adian awe ufciesa | 

If you wish to turn a square into a circle, draw half of the cord atretch- 
ed in the diagonal from the centre towards the prachi line (the line passing 
through the centre of the square and running exactly from the west towards 
the east); describe the circle together with the third part of that piece of 
the cord which will lie outside the square. 

See diagram 10, 

A cord is to be stretched from the centre e of the square abed to- 
wards the cornera; then the cord, being tied to a pole at e, is drawn 
towards the right hand side until it coincides in its position with the line 
ef; a piece of the cord, f h, will then of course lie outside the square. This 
piece is to be divided into three parts, and one of these three parts, f g, 
together with the piece e f, forms the radius of the circle, the area of which 
is to be equal to the area of the square a bc d. 

A’pastamba gives the same rule in different words : 


aqcs wee femiararsresi Praag car: vfcecarfarcae vx 
aud ufcfeaq! et fran aweR | asta araciasy | 

If you wish to turn a square into a circle, stretch a cord from the cen- 
tre towards one of the corners, draw it round the side and describe the circle 


together with the third part of the piece standing over ; this line gives a 


circle exactly as large as the square; for as much as there is cut off from 
the sq 








bines the two words 
this line gives a circle, 
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uare (viz. the corners of the square), quite as much is added to it = = * 
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(viz. the segments of the circle, lying outside the square). — 
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afraid we should not be justified in giving to A’pastamba the benefit of this 
explanation. The words ‘ yévad dhiyate, &,’ seem to indicate that he whs 
perfectly satisfied with the accuracy of his method and not superior, in this 
point, to so many circle-squarers of later times. The commentator who, 
with the mathematical knowledge of his time, knew that the rule was an 
imperfect one, preferred very naturally the interpretation which was more 
creditable to bis author. 
Kiatyayana’s S‘ulvaparis’ishta : 


qs wes featenwre 6 fag qr offers we vetaicd wafa 
ag aman ey wed wfcieea 

Let us now see what the result of the above rule would be by making 
the side of the square equal to2. ac —2;ai = ljae = «f/f 2 

O-414213 ; , 

== 1°414213...; —— 0°138071; radius of the circle — 1138071. 

Multiplying the square of 1:138071 by 7 — 3°141592..., we find as 
area of the circle: 4°069008........., while the area of the square — 4. 

The next thing was to find a rule for turning a circle into a square, 
There we have at first a rule given by Baudhdéyana only : 


wed wade featifaeequag wrareear aaa erafay wer fawsgrefay - 
wivnrnaet gna 4 weHeHHee | 


If you wish to turn a circle into a square, divide the diameter into 
eight parts, and again one of these eight parts into twenty-nine parts ; of 
these twenty-nine parts remove twenty-eight and moreover the sixth part 
(of the one left part) less the eighth part (of the sixth part). 


7 —1 1 1 
8 4 $29 45296 + 529-6-5 of the diameter of 
a circle is the side of a square the area of which is equal to the arva of the 
circle. 

Considering this rule closer, we find that it is nothing but the reverse 
of the rule for turning a square into a circle. 

It is clear, however, that the steps taken according to this latter rule 
could not be traced back by means of a geometrical construction ; for if we 
have a circle given to us, nothing indicates what part of the diameter is to 


The meaning is: 


be taken as the “ atis‘ayatritaya” (the piece f g in diagram 10). 


_ Tt was therefore necessary to express the rule for turning a square into 
acircle in numbers, This was done by making use of the “savis'esba”’, which 
we have considered above, Baudhéy a assumed a i as equal to 12 angulis 
(= 408 tilus), aud therefore ae = 16 aigulis, 33 tilas. Difference = 4 
aaos. 33 til. = 169 til. ; the third part of this difference = 56) til, Ra- 
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dius of the circle =e f(=—ai) +g f—408 til. + 56} til. — 4644 
til, In other words: if half the side of a square is 408 til. long, the length 
of the radius of acircle, which is equal in area to the square, amounts to 
464; til.; or, if the radius of a circle is 4644 til., half the side of the 
corresponding square is 412 til. In order to avoid the fraction, both num- 
bers were turned into thirds, and the radius made — 1393, half the side — 
1224, Finally, the diameter was taken instead of the radius, and the whole 
side of the square instead of half the side, 

To generalize this rule, it was requisite to express 1224 in terms of 
1393. One eighth of 1393 — 174}; this multiplied by 7 =— 1218}. 
Difference between 1218} and 1224 — 5}. Dividing 174 (Baudhdyana 
takes 174, instead of 174}, neglecting the fraction as either insignificant 
or, more likely, as inconvenient) by 29 we get G; subtracting from 6 its 


sixth part we get 5 and adding to this the eighth part of the sixth part of 
six, we get 54. 


7 Se 1 
In other words: 1224 — 5 + —— — 5006 a $9068 of 1393 
(due allowance made for the — 1 


Another simpler and less accurate rule for squaring the circle is com- 
mon to the three Sitrakdéras, 
Baudhayana : 


aig aT Gyem HIMFR Se acetal VACIHCAM | 


Or else divide (the diameter) into fifteen parts and remove two; that 
(the remaining thirteen parts) is the gross side of the square. 





A’pastamba : 
wed qqce fedlifeen Geen warmer qreecwaenraiean 
a faa I 
Katyayana : 
ave wqce feat iiaaqe Vee Ba FACT HOUT | . 
If we assume a circle with 15 for diameter, the areaof the correspond- 7 


ing square would, according to this rule, be 169, while the area of the circle 
is 176. 714......- 

These are the most interesting of the paribhAsha-sdtras. In the fol- 
| lowing I shall extract the description of three kinds of the agnichayana, of 
tar the vakrapakshas ‘yenachiti, as given by A’pastamba ; of the s4rarathachakra- J 
—— Ghiti and of the s'mas‘énachiti. ‘The two latter aro described by Baudb&~ = 

yana only. I select these three chitis, because the first of them was, as it _ 
most in use, and because some particular skill was required ——— 
* | the construction of the agnikahetra of the two latter chitin, —— 
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The vakrapaksha s‘yena itself could be constructed in different forms. 
Two forms are described by Baudhdyana, two by A’pastamba. And as two 
different prastéras were necessary for each chiti, we have altogether eight 
different prastaras for the vakrapaksha s’yena, each of them consisting of 
two hundred bricks. The following extract contains A’pastamba’s rules for 
the first kind of the vakrapaksha s‘yena, 

(Description and diagrams of all the other kinds will be given in the‘ Pau- 
dit’. A sketch of one prastara of the second kind of the s’yenachit is to be 
found in Burnell’s Catalogue; it is, as we are informed there, taken from 
an agni actually constructed and used. There is, however, an error in the 
reference to the sdtra according to which it is said to be constructed, this 
siitra not being Baudhéyana’s, but A’pastamba's, patala VI.) 


watad feta watara tfa fesraa | 


He who wishes for heaven, may construct the altar shaped like a fal- 
con; this is the tradition. 


amare ar vata | 


His wings are bent and his tail spread out. : 


TeNMeSs Via WHI sSe sea | 
On the west side the wings are to be drawn towards the east, on the 
east side towards the west. 


wafaa fe want ne Wefaura Hadifa faaraa 

For such is the curvature of the wings in the middle of the birds, says 
the tradition. 2 

arrafg: sicfasres: aufea: aga wea WqQuarmaequMlarerer 
avet fre: fax cacmeaifassta | 

Of the whole area covered by the sevenfold agni with aratni and pra- 
des’a take the prades’a, the fourth part of the Atman (body without head, 
wings, and tail) and eight quarter bricks ; of those latter, six form the head 
of the falcon ; the remainder is to be divided between the two wings. 
This stitra determines what portions of the legitimate area of the agmi 
have to be allotted to the different parts of the falcon construction. The 


whole area of the saptavidha agni is seven purushas with the addition of the 


two aratnis on the wings and the prddes’a of the tail, altogether 74 purushas, 


Now the fourth part of the 4tman (of the primitive s’yenachiti) = one 
purusha and the prades‘a, i, ¢., an oblong of 120 aiigulis by 12 afigulis = 


us! d eigh [ . iecka the side of 
: uare purusha and eight quarter bricks, (#. ¢., square bricks 
—3— is equal to the fourth part of a purusha = 30 aũgulis, so that they 
cover together an area of } square purusha) are given to the w.ngs in addi- 
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tion to the area which they cover in the primitive agni, only they have to cede 
in their turn three of the eight quarter bricks, which are employed for the 
formation of the head. The original area of both wings together being 2% 
purushas, their increased area amounts to 22 + 13 — jy = 31% square 
purushas, for one wing to 12% square purushas, 

Wea Waa aha v SAAT eres | 

Nine and a half aratnis (— 238 afigulis) and three quarters of an aii- 
guli are the length of the wing. 

The breadth of the wing is the same as in the primitive s’yena, #. ¢., 
— one purusha — 120 afigulis. Dividing the area of the wing mentioned 
above by the breadth we get the length. Up to this, the wing has the shape 
of a regular oblong ; the following rules show how to produce the curvature. 


feqeaary <aqquaa: gat æ Trfa ae ae 

Make ties at both ends of a cord of two purushas length and a mark 
in its middle. 

qeerqcar Haren fw wees we lrarrees qearg Frans! 

Having fastened the two ends of the cord at the two western corners 
of the oblong forming the wing, take it by the mark and stretch it towards 
the east; the same is to be done on the eastern side (¢. ¢., the-cord is fast- 
ened at the two east corners and stretched towards the east). This is the 
curvature of the wings. 


oe 


By stretching the cord, fastened at the west corners, a triangle is ſorm- 


ed by the west side of the oblong and the two halves of the cord, and this 
triangle bas to be taken away from the area of the wing. In its stead the 
triangle formed, when the cord is stretched from the eastern corners, is added 
to the wing. 

Caan: TS! Brera: | 

Thereby the northern wing is explained. 

The curvature is brought about in the same way. 

ara! Peqearararseg Tears | 

The &4tman is two purushas long, one and a half purushas broad. * 

This is not the final area of the 4tman, as we shall see further on; but 
an oblong of the stated dimensions has to be constructed and by cutting 
pieces from it we get the area we want. 


qassqurad Gay aiTetr AT asee | 


At the place of the tail stretch a purusha towards the.wtecksthdhe! 


breadth of balf a purusha. 
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ae <fewriorarcay aera safeequiginas eA | 


To the south and to the north of this cblong, construct two other 
oblongs like it, and dividing them by their diagonals remove their halves, so 
that half a purusha remains as breadth at the jointure of atman and tail. 

The result is the form of the tail which we see in the diagram. 


faceniqies qqce wer ie aca wirnrafa efearrce4rfararaie a, 

At the place of the head a square is to be made with half a purusha, 
and from the middle of its cast side cords are to be stretched to the middle 
of the northern and the southern side, 

The triangles cut off by these cords are to be taken away from the area 
of the head, 

suaieata a· c —I 

Then the four corners of the adtman are cut off in the direction towards 
the joining lines. This finishes the measurement of the s’yena. Its four 
corners are cut off by-four cords connecting the ends of the lines in which 
the 4tman and the wings touch each other with the ends of the lines in 
which head and tail are joined to the atman, 

A’pastamba now proceeds to the rules for the different sorts of bricks 
required for the construction of the agni on the agnikehetra, 

BCG YAU TEHTTHR VATS QYMMaAd TeTTHS | 

One class of bricks has the length of the fifth of a purusha, the breadth 
of a sixth, bent in such a way as to fit (the place in which they are to be 
employed). This is the first class. 

By “nata, bent” the sitrakaéra means to indicate that the sides of the 
brick do not form right angles. The shape of the brick is rhomboidical, the 
angles, which the sides form with each other, are the same which the wings 
of the s’yena form with the body. (See the diagrams of the two layers of 
this chiti 11 and 12, in which the bricks are marked with numbers.) 


az ararev fea aq feara! 
Two of those bricks joined with their long side form the second class, 


These are the bricks used in the second layer at the point where the 
curvature of the wings takes place. 

QUuHe VENTHeRNT STATA THATTH | 

Increase that side of the first description which has the length of the 
eixth of a purusha, by the eighth part of a purusha which is bent in such 
a way as to fit in its proper place ; this is the third class. 

These are the bricks employed in the second layer, at the place where 
4tman and wings join. They consist of two parts ; the one part equal to a 
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brick of the first class lies in the wing; the second part, an oblong of 24 * 
afigulis by 15 afigulis, lics in the atman. 
SqyMmana TeITaqyMlararsnarar frqrneqyat 
From a brick of which the area exceeds by a half the area of that brick 
the side of which is the fourth part ofa purusha (this latter would be 30 
ang. by 30 afig., the increased brick is 45 afg. by 30 afig.), and divide 
that part of it which is equal to the brick, the side of which is equal to the 
fourth part of a purusha, by its diagonal (removing half of it). This is the 
fourth class. 
. We get a trapezium, the sides of which are equal to 15 afig., 30 aiig., 
45 afig. and, in the language of the sitras, to the savis'esha of 30 ( == 
a/ 1800); they would have put this last side equal to 4236 afigulis and 
-yery likely have expressed the fraction as 14 tilas, . 
aqua Teas | 
Bricks which are equal to the half of those of which the side is the 
fourth of a purusha, form the fifth class. Oblongs of 30 afig. by 15 afg. 
AMIETAws: TH |! . 
The division of the above bricks by the diagonal produces bricks of the 
sixth class. 
Rectangular triangles (the sides: 30 afig., 15 afig., ,/ 1125, ) 
qayy GEeHH quae oH <faudiaancay ara- 
era fencer: gretiieay ana | 
Draw an oblong the length of which from the east to the west is the 
fifth part of a purusha ( = 24 afigulis) and the breadth the tenth part 
(12 afig.); to the north and the south of this oblong draw two other 
oblongs, and divide those by the diagonals dividing their south-western 
corners, This is the seventh class. ; 
We get the rhomboidical bricks employed in the second layer on both 
sides of the tail. Two of their sides are — 24 afig., the two others — 
/ 720. i 
ae sis : nly this 
| | i icks is formed; only t 
In the same way another description of ; bricks is ; onl ) 
time the oblong rake north side has to be divided by the (other) diagonal 
which divides the northern (north-western) corner. This is the eighth class. 
Result: the trapeziums employed in the middle of the tail in the 
second layer, sey 
| aqua a aa ne TAH | ie — 
. — * 1. + * 44 a -_ gs e 
— * The ninth description of bricks is got by dividing a square brick She i 
side of which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha, by both diagonals — 
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Therewith the dimensions of all required bricks are detailed ; it remains 
to show how the area of the s‘yena is to be covered with them. 


Sqr afer wa: wear saa selelraewra | 

When placing the bricks we have to put down sixty of the firat kind 
in each wing, turned towards the north. 

qa eas Vey | 

On both sides of the tail eight of the sixth description. 

faaisu wa tal aaiee aa THTH 

Three of them in the top (i. ¢., in each of the two western corners of 
the tail), then one (to the east of the three), then again three, then again 


one. 


quer azar farsa | 

At the place where the tail is joined to the body, two bricks of the 
fourth description are placed, so as to lie partly in the body, partly im the 
tail, (They are composed of a triangle and an oblong ; the triangle be- 
longs to the body, the oblong to the tail). 

aan qurmenradass fear 

To the west of these two, bricks of the fifth kind are placed touching 
each other with their faces (their short sides). 

They touch each other, says one of the commentators, with their faces, 
like two fighting rams. 

wa em equ | 

Ten bricks of the fourth kind cover the remainder of the tail. 

ara ey qtr art wears 

In the four corners of the 4tman eight bricks of the fourth description 
are placed, turned towards the east and towards the west. 

wa @ vsfay wfacel wwe: TSR I 

In the remainder of the atman are to be placed twenty-six of the fourth 
class, eight of the sixth, four of the fifth. 

facts wae fas | 

In the head two bricks of the fourth kind, situated partly in the atwan. 

ara GCaresTaras fa vca: VENT: | 

To the cast of those, two of the fourth kind turned towards the east. 
These altogether form one layer of two hundred bricks. 

The rules for the second layer follow. 

aqucfesyet ve ve fraraaifedtae | 

In the second layer place five bricks of the second kind in both wings 
on the place of curvature. 





If 
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QUQy Sala WwaTAVisigar | 

And bricks of the third kind stretching into the atman with that part, 
one side of which is an eighth purusha, are to be placed on the two lines in 
which the wings are joined to the atman. 

we quaeanfcy weawar: Wat | 

In the remaining part of each wing forty-five bricks of the first class 
are to be placed, turned towards the east. 

Twenty-five in the southern half of the southern wing, twenty in its 
northern half; twenty-five in the northern half of the northern wing, twenty 
in its southern half. 

QaER UBS: TE SHE | 

Five bricks of the seventh class are to be placed on the northern side 
of the tail and five on its southern side. 

fetta aireraace: fas fearae ary | 

At the side of the second (of the above mentioned bricks) on one side 
(of the tail), and at the side of the fourth on the other side, one brick of the 
seventh class is to be placed. 

WY TVS | 

In the remaining part of the tail thirteen bricks of the eighth class are 
to be placed. 

ara 54 aE <fem verqrTa! 

In the four corners of the 4tman place eight bricks of the fourth kind, 
turned towards the south and the north. 

wa @ fa wiaiey weag wat Twat! 

In the remaining part of the 4tman twenty hrick⸗ of the fourth kind, 
thirty of the sixth and one of the fifth, are to be placed. 


facts qaqa Aare GeareTe AAR | 


Two of the fourth kind are to be placed in the head, and to the east of | 


thoge four of the ninth kind. * 
wy Fava: Ac: 
This gives again a layer of two hundred bricks. 
mqragre Ferpararaat Weare K Fae | 
By turns the layers are to be constructed as many as we may wish to 


* 


The third layer ix equal to the first, the fourth to the second, the fifth — 







_ again to the first, and so on. re 
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FUT ee HER SHAY CT BTS RATT | 

With the fifteenth part of half a purusha square bricks are made; they 
are used for measuring (only for the measurement of the area of the sira- 
rathachakrachit, not for the construction of the agni). 

A square is made equal to half a square purasha and its fifteenth part 
taken ; then bricks are made, equal to this fifteenth part, 

asi @ wa vefekufee srclaaew safew earga | 

Two hundred and twenty-five of these bricks constitute the sevenfold 
agni together with aratni and prides‘a, 

The sevenfold agni with aratni and prades’a means, as mentioned above, 

. the agni the area of which is equal to seven and a half square purushas. As 

fifteen of the bricks mentioned in the first s@tra make half a square 
purusha, seven and a half purushas require two hundred and twenty-five. 


ATSaay wena a | 

To these (two hundred and twenty-five bricks) sixty-four more are to 
be added, 

We get thereby altogether two hundred and eighty-nine bricks. 

ate: ware acta | 

With these bricks a square is to be formed. 


We Vrewear WAT wafer | 
The side of the square comprises sixteen bricks. 


safaiwefatrani 

Thirty-three bricks still remain. 

aifucomaaa: of fea ara | 

These are to be placed on all sides round the borders (of the square; 
é. ¢., according to the commentary, on the north side and east side of the 
square). ier 

Thereby all 289 bricks are arranged in a square, the side of which is 
foffned by seventeen bricks. It is strange that we are not directed to con- 
struct the whole square at once, but are told to form at first a square out 
of 256 bricks and then to place the remaining 33 bricks around it. Lhave 
to propose only the following explanation. The commentator describing 
the whole procedure tells us to form at first in the middle of the agnikshetra 
a small square with four bricks, then to increase this square into a larger 
one, of nine bricks, by adding five bricks, to increase this square in its turn 
into a larger one of sixteen, and so on. While we place the additional bricks 
2 by turns on the north and east side and on the south and west side of the 
— jnitial square of four bricks, the growing square loses and regains by turns 
its situation right in the centre of the agnikshetra; it loses it when it ts 
. increased for the first time, regains it when increased for the second time, 
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loses it again when increased for the third time, and so on. When it is increas- 
ed for the fourteenth time or, to put it in another way, when 256 bricks 
have been laid down, the centre of the square coincides again with the cen- 
tre of the agnikshetra, and it is again displaced from there when thirty-three 
bricks more are added on the north and east side, and the whole square is 
composed of 289 bricks, The whole agni was therefore slightly displaced, 
and for this reason perhaps Baudhayana preferred not to call it a real 
chaturas’ra, but a figure made out of a chaturasra of 256 bricks with the 
addition of 38 bricks. There is reason for wonder that the displacement of 
the agni was not remedied in some way; it would have been a very easy 
matter, 


wife: STSel aur: | 

The sixteen middle bricks form the nave of the wheel. 

We must remember that the bricks mentioned here are only used for 
measuring out the agnikshetra, and consequently understand by the sixteen 
middle bricks the area covered by them. In order to cut a square of the 
required size out of the centre of the large square, the commentator directs 
us to fix poles in the centre of the four bricks forming the corners of the 
square of twenty-five bricks situated in the middle of the large square and 
to join these four poles by cords; the area included by these cords is equal 
to that of sixteen bricks. 

aq afectrequfeste: | 

Sixty-four bricks form the spokes of the wheel, sixty-four the vedi. 

Out of the entire square of 289 bricks another square has to be cut 
out, containing the area for the spokes and for the void spaces between the 
spokes. This square would be equal to the area occupied by 144 bricks, 
but we have to deduct from that the 16 bricks in the centre which consti- 
tute the nave. Thus 128 bricks are divided equally between spokes and 
interstices. The required square is cut out by poles being fixed in the 
centre of the four bricks which form the corners of the square of 138 * 13 
bricks and by joining the four poles with cords. 

ata: WaT | 

The remaining bricks form the felloe of the wheel.—One hundred and 
forty-four bricks having been employed for nave and spokes, one hundred 
and forty-five remain for the felloe. The measurement of the agnikshetra 
being finished therewith, the bricks used for measuring are no longer want- 
ed. As result of the described proceeding we have three squares, the largest 
of which encloses the two smaller ones, The smallest, situated in the centre, 
js meant for the nave; the two larger ones mark the interior and exterior 
) remains to turn these three squares into circles, 
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_ The nave is to be circumscribed at its borders with a circle, i. ¢. the 
square forming the nave is to be turned into a circle. This was of course 
executed according to the general rule which has been discussed above. 

afeanaaecay witha | 


After having likewise turned into circles the squares, marking the outer 
and inner edge of the felloe— 


afaanarcncra shat wean Fay faaars wrarpete | 

One divides the area lying between felloe and nave into thirty-two parts, 
and takes out the second, fourth, sixth, &c., parts. 

That means: the second, &c., parts are excluded from the agnikshetra 
and not to be covered with bricks. 

waaay Sear wala | 

In this manner the added part (i. ¢., the sixty-four bricks by which 
the square of 289 bricks exceeded the legitimate area of the saptavidha agni) 


is removed again. 


By following all the preceding directions we get indeed a wheel, the 
area of which (with exclusion of the interstices between the spokes) is equal 
to that of the saptavidha agni; of course, we have to make the necessary 
allowance for the inevitable error introduced by the square having to be 
turned into a circle, It remains to retrace the steps by which Baudhayana 
gueceeded in rendering the area of the sirarathachakra pretty well equal to 
that of the chaturasra s'yena. 

A look at the diagram of the sdérarathachakrachit shows at once that 
one preliminary question must first be settled, the question what the 
relative size of the wheel’s different parts was to be, As far as we can see, 
there was no fixed rule regarding this matter, and wheels of various shapes 
might therefore bave been adopted. Baudhéiyana does not state at the 
outset what the shape of his wheel will be, but from the result of his rules 


“we may conclude his intention, The entire square—or the entire circle into 


which the square is turned—comprises 289 bricks, or simpler 259 parts, of 
which 145 form the felloe, the remaining 144 the spokes, interstices, and the 
nave. It appears therefore probable that Baudhayana’s intention was to 
allot to the felloe an area equal to that of spokes, &e., together. The reason 
why the two parts were not made exactly equal will appear from the fol- 
lowing. l 

The task was, in the first place, to draw two squares—representing the 
outer and the inner edge of the felloe—the area of one of which was the 
double of the area of the other. For this purpose Baudhdyana made use 


of his “ savis‘esha,” & ¢., of the rule teaching that the square of 16 $7 is 


‘almost equal to double the square of 12; only he substituted here, in order 


to facilitate the operation, 17 to 16 33. Accordingly, he began by drawing 


~— 


a square the area of which amounted to seven and a half square purushas, 
7h we 0 4 
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divided it into 289 parts, by dividing its side into 17 parts, and drew in the 
centre of this square another one comprising 144 such parts (by the 
method described above). To these two squares representing the outer and 
inner edges of the felloe a third one, marking the area of the nave, had to 
be added. For this purpose from the square of 144 parts a small square 
of 16 parts, amounting to the eighth part of the whole, was cut out. Lastly, 
of the 125 parts left for the space between nave and felloe, 64 were removed, 
so that 64 were left for the sixteen spokes. 

Now by removing 64 parts, the agnikshetra was unduly reduced; it 
had to contain 289 parts, and it only contained 225. This deficiency had 
of course to be made up in some way, and the way how to do that was not 
very difficult to find. Sixty-four of two hundred and eighty-nine parts 
were lost in the act of cutting out the interstices of the spokes, therefore 
the area of the initial square had to be such that it would be equal to 7} 
square purushas after having been diminished by 445. Accordingly, the 
square equal to 74 purushas had not to be divided into 289 parts, but into 
225 parts, and 64 parts had to be added moreover, so that the loss of these 
64 parts reduced the agnikshetra just to the right size. 

Hence Baudhéyana’s rules to make bricks equal to the two hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of the agni, to add sixty-four such bricks, &c. 

The rules now following teach how to cover the kshetra of the sara- 
rathachakra with two hundred bricks. 

afa qaqeefe wen wafer awa ofceda | 

Having divided the felloe into sixty-four parts and having drawn the 
separating lines, a circle is to be described in the middle (of the felloe). 

ar warfeXufana wate | 

Thus we get one hundred and twenty-cight (bricks placed in the felloe), 

worst agar fawsra | 

Every spoke is to be divided into four parts. We get therefore sixty- 
four bricks in all spokes together. 

arieacur fawsra_| i 

, The nave is to be divided into eight parts (by radii). * 
a Ce TYR? Tee | 4 
This is the first layer. i 
Again, in order to avoid the “ bheda“, a different division of the agni- 
kshetra had to be adopted for the second layer. 7 









In the second layer a cirele is to be described in the nave at the dis- 
tance of a quarter from the edge. * 
 Sfawerca: | — 
1Ame manner a circle is to be described in the felloe at the dis- 
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: wfawrcrar ate wer wafer | 


After having divided the felloe at ite inner edge into sixty-four parts, 
draw the dividing lines. 

scat weer fears wrafeadwae: | 

The spokes are divided into five parts, each up to the two circles (in 
nemi and nibhi). That means: the areca of a «poke is considered to extend 
into the felloe and the nave up to the two circles which had been drawn in 
them at the distance of a quarter from the edge, and this whole area is 
divided into five parts. 

HaHa = eI 

T'wo bricks are placed in each of the interstices in the nemi (the inter- 

2 stices between the spokes), 
ATHATH | 

And one brick in the interstices in the nave. 

qed amHeqeca faxsra | 

The remainder of the nave is to be divided into eight parts. 

w U9 Grewace: are Coal 

This is the construction in the shape of a wheel with spokes, which 
requires altogether sixteen different kinds of bricks, 

As remarked above, the third and fifth layers are to be made equal to 

7 the first, the fourth to the second, 

I lastly extract the chapter treating of the s’mas’anachit. It is not 
easy to say what would be the correct definition of a s'mas‘ana in the sense 
in which it is used in the sulvasitra; it seems to be a construction on 
which the dead body was placed, perhaps the pile on which it was burnt. 
There is, however, no doubt about the form of the chiti, which will appear 
clear enough from the diagram. Vide Diagrams 16, 17, 18. 

aouafed Nafea fasraa | weafo qaTSerqeewerrewer i 

“ He may construct the s'mas‘anachiti", such is the tradition. Having 
divided the whole agni into fifteen squares. 

The area of the agni, 7} — ‘yf square purushas, divided in this manner, 


. yields fifteen squares, of one half square purusha each. 
qIsrTy | 
— The arrangement of these fifteen squares has already been taught. 













As the commentator explains, the subject has been treated in a pre- 
vious portion of Baudbdyana’s kalpasdtra, from which he quotes the follow- 


ing: 
4 ferdta a: arate fvedrs eyafafa wears gavage 
og ar Et oe wre! 
He who wishes for prosperity in the world of the fathers, may construct 
the s’‘mas‘dnachiti. Six purushas are the length of the prachi line, three 


“the length of the eastern side, two the length of the western side, 
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; Purusha means here not the ordinary purusha, but the measure of the — 
side of one of the fifteen squares into which the agni has been divided. The 
form of the chiti is that of a trapezium (as the stitras would call it: an 
oblong shorter on one side), the east side of which is equal to three reduced 
purushas, &e. 


The area of this trapozium is consequently equal to 74 square puru- 
shas, 

This area has now to be divided into two hundred parts. 

hwininaard geaged fea gaa: acar wir rat sanfe- 
ST aes | 

With three of these parts construct an oblong of the breadth of one 
part (an oblong of which one side is equal to three times the side of one of 
the fifteen squares, and the other equal te one time the side), draw from the 
middle of the east side of this oblong lines to the two west corners, and cut 
off the two side pieces. 

After the removal of these two picces, there remains a pratiga, an_acut- 
angular equilateral triangle. 

wey quay fears | 

This triangle is divided into ten parts. 

For the details of this division, we must consult the commentator ; 

AQ aye SemNet SAsaasarHIeT Tear war wala Aa SWAT 
faa: | aerated acwese era) waa far: | searadte sarncta 
iw feanha war wae fawarewer wera aa war waalaqaa- 
famrzramacqaisunfes wafeaa ov fedtafexrerce wafeatan 
we aaafeercics ae aden aa edtafeercic cacaiaanrea 
gaifeaa | wafeacar: | va ſfaua rater wsararcrdas aa | aa- 
fea SHUAIeaTSas: | WAG | AA TH Beary | CI VENA asa 
qaqa: cea: | wi eUHataraest was | 

The division of this triangle is to be made in such a way as to produce 
bricks of the shape of triangles and double triangles (two triangles joined * 
with their bases). If we adopted another division, we should get different 
classes of bricks. (The sditras always study the greatest shortness in their 
expressions and say in this case only: the division is into ten parts, Now, 
the commentator remarks, this can only mean ; into ten triangles and 
double triangles ; for if we divide the large triangle in any other manner, 
the eight parts would be of different shape, and then the siitrakdra would + | 
have been bound to give rules for manufacturing bricks of these different 
shapes). ‘The division of the triangle is effected in the following manner. : 
‘We make on the “ broad face’, 7. ¢., the base of the triangle (the sit rah - 
yas compare the triangle with a face, the base—we have to imagine 
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triangle turned round, so that the base is uppermost—representing the broad 
t. ¢., upper part and the top the chin, chubuka) three marks at equal dis- 
tances from each other (thus dividing it into four parts). Having divided 
the two other sides of the triangle in the same way, we begin by drawing 
a line from the first mark on the base to the first mark on the nearer of the 
two other sides. Then a line is drawn joining the second mark on the 
base with the second mark on the side, and a third line joining the third 
mark on the base with the third mark onthe side. After that,a line is drawn 
joining the third mark on the base with the first mark on the third side of 
. the triangle. The same is done with the other marks. By this division 
we get four triangular bricks standing on the base of the large triangle; 
over these we have three double-triangular bricks ; then two double-trian- 
gles; then one double triangle in the ‘chin’ of the large triangle. Alto- 
gether six double triangles and four triangles. Thus we have ten bricks 
in one of the large triangles. 
aifa favufa: sanufy: dqaa | 
Twenty such (large triangles as described in the last sutra but one) 
. form the whole agni. 
One of these triangles is the half of an oblong, the area of which is 
equal to the tenth part of the whole agni. 
The arrangement of these twenty large triangles, every one of which 
is subdivided into ten praiigas and ubhayatahpratigas, may be seen in the 


é sketch of the first layer of the s‘mas‘anachiti, and I omit therefore the 

detailed description given by the commentator. 
— Baudhayana proceeds to the rules for the second layer. 
~arcineaaie war HusTeia faustra | 
~ For the second layer we divide one triangle lengthways (bisecting the 

base by a perpendicalar from the top). 

2 Here again we depend on the commentary for explanation. 

: afu@a waanmarefa waaaaeraaita qe aersafa wea | 

—— aa seaagife Afa qa | 1 aa erasnat asagatae faafara | wa- 





siafafa svafawgoa | wuarsafaae | <fewa: wauuf@arsaawd 

i wana aay croarfqumanrehaea | ewanchwary gry fea 
farsa | 

In the whole agnikshetra (of the s'mas’dnachiti) there are five triangles, 

the height of which is equal to the measure of six parts (to six times the 

side of the fifteenth part of the agnikshetra), and the base of which is equal 

to one such part (the area of one such triangle is y of the agnikshetra, 

therefore all five = the whole agnikshetra, 7} square purushas). (If we 

divide the agni into these five triangles), the top of three among them is 

—— ag ae 
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turned towards the west, that of two towards the east. Two of these five 
triangles are meant in the stra (only two come really into question, as we 
shall see further on). By lengthways“ a modification of the triangle is 
to be understood ; the meaning is a triangle of six parts’ height. (And this 
triangle is to be got in the following way). On the south side of the agni 
a line is to be drawn through the middle of the triangle situated there, the 
top of which is turned towards the west; this line reaches from the middle 
of the base the measure of which is one part to the top of the triangle. In 
the same way the triangle on the north side of the agni is to be divided. 

The result is the two long rectangular triangles on the north and 
south sides of the second layer of the s'mas‘dnachiti, 

aq asur fawn 3 

This triangle is divided into six parts. 

Commentary: say Weuarad aymsa fase fear fawsrat i 7a 
yee wig sacra = fee war wales Taya 
weit svantean | wt fedtafesreray | et aware qarawercu- 
SAG feaq | we fam WH SS awa weIsaHrcr weet | 


wwal s Sleaqts | aaaaww awa wal sae wea eH STaaqecst! 
SUC Wee TsarweG wa) ea wee) fawn: | eaHaTa: | 

The diagram of the second layer, in which the two triangles are divided 
in the manner described above, renders a translation of the commentator’s 
words unnecessary. | 

a = qwaravewsra — 

These two (large triangles, divided into six parts each) are to be placed 
on both sides (of the second layer). 

In the following sitras those bricks are described which fill the space 
between the two triangles. 

HAA AAA VAs: Bcls | 

Bricks are to be made as long as the third part (of the side of one of 
the fifteen squares which compose the agnikshetra), and as broad as the 
fourth part. 

ATarawrfa user: | 

And other bricks equal to one half of the bricks of the first class, pro- 
duced by dividing the latter by a horizontal line. ; 

at awraerara Wsatd eeath oreife: oaresa | 
Aaxing put bricks of the second class on the east and west end of the 
agni, the remaining space is to be covered with the large bricks of the first 


— epa.end. eight on the west end. The space left empty bet 
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— the agni as directed, we place at first cight ardhya bricks on 
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these two rows requires 17 x 8 <= 136 brihati bricks. Now, summing 
up all bricks employed we get (1) 136 brihatyas (2) 16 ardhyés (3) twelve 
bricks in tho two triangles on the north and south side together. Sum: 
164 bricks. 

But we want, according to the general rule, 200 bricks, and therefore 
the following sutra. 

wiesiiw: Sagi TTA 

Finally the number is to be made full with ardhya-bricks. 

That means: thirty-six brihatyas are taken out, and seventy-two 
ardhy4s put in their places. The sketch of the layer in question shows 
where this had to be done, 

So far the rules for the smas‘4nachiti resemble those for the other 
chitis, but the following sdtras refer to an interesting peculiarity. I give 
at first a passage from a previous part of Baudbéyana’s Kalpasdtra, quoted 
by the commentator. 

we ara ufe Weew wcarafew vera ae æacfue gcarmearq— 
zyqua| afe wey qeerenesey Gam) “fe aewew Ces wai 
qual sw muafsfaceraniaeafa | 

When its measure is such as to reach up to the neck on the east side, 
it reaches up to the navel on the west side ; when it reaches up to the navel 
on the east side, it reaches up to the knee on the west side ; when it reaches 
up to the knee on the east side, it reaches up to the ankle on the west side; 
when it reaches up to the ankle on the east side, it is on a level with the 
ground on the westside. Such is the s’mas’Anachiti of him who desires the 
world of the fathers. 

We see from these words that, contrary to the general rule which pre- 
scribed a perfectly horizontal surface for the chitis, the s’mas‘dnachit had 
to be higher at its cast end than at its west end. The commentator adds : 
hastiprishthavach chinviteti: the chiti is to be constructed so as to resemble 
the back of an elephant which is sloping down towards a person viewing 
the animal from behind. ‘This peculiar shape of the s’mas‘anachiti required 
consequently a set of rules for preserving, notwithstanding the different 
height, the same cubic content of the whole mass of bricks. 

The height of the agni is to be increased by one fifth. 

‘The height of the agni, when constructed for the first time and in five 
layers, is—as mentioned above—one jinu — 32 afigulis; when constructed 
for the second time and in ten layers, it is the double, and it is three times 
as much when, in the third construction, the number of layers amounts to 


> Res, 


fifteen. A fifth of the usual height has to be added to the height of the 
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at Sur fewsy cinhatrequa avaia a eqeia Geer area 

Divide all this—the height inclusive the added fifth part—into three 
parts, and make bricks with the fourth or the ninth or the fourteenth part 
of two of these three parts. 

With the fourth for the agni of five layers, with the ninth for the agni 
das’achitika, with the fifteenth for the panchadas‘achitika. 

_aifwearer ar ae ar qqew a fedtequra weaarenerast egies: 

Het a | 

Having constructed with these bricks either four or nine or fifteen 
lnyers, the remaining part of the height (amounting to one third) is to be 
divided in a downward direction by the diagonal and half of it to be remov- * 
ed. 

That means; the fifth layer is to be constructed with bricks the 
height of which is equal to the third part of the whole height; and then 
half of the whole layer is to be cut off following the direction of the diago- 
nal of the northern and southern side, In this way the cubic content of 
the whole chiti comes out right. Increasing the height of the agni of five 
layers by its fifth part, we get 32 4+ 6% — 38§ afigulis. This divided 
by three and the quotient multiplied by two, gives 25}. The fourth part 
of this, G3 afigulis is the height of the bricks of each of the four first 
layers. The fifth layer, before being cut in two, is 12¢ afigulis high; after 
the removal of its half, it has this height only on its east side, the height . 
on the west side being equal to 0. ‘Thus its middle height is 6%, and conse- 
quently the middle height of the whole chiti — 32 afigulis. In the same 
way we get as height of the agni of ten layers 76¢ afiigulis on the east side, 
514 on the west side, G4 aigulis as middle height. The corresponding 
numbers for the panchadas‘achitika agni are 115}, 764, 96. 





Regarding the time in which the S’ulvasiitras may have been composed, 
it is impossible to give more accurate information than we are able to give 
about the date of the Kalpasdtras. But whatever the period may have ™ 
been during which Kalpasdtras and S’ulvasitras were composed in the form 
we have now before us, we must keep in view that they only give a 
systematically arranged description of sacrificial rites, which had been 
practised during long preceding ages. The rules for the size of the various 
vedis, for the primitive shape and the variations of the agni, &c., are given 
f by the brahmanpas, although we cannot expect from this class of writings = =| 


—* explanations of the manner in which the manifold measurements and trans= ·· 


by formations had to be managed. Many of the rules, which we find now in 
— Baudhéyana, A‘pastamba, and Katydéyana, expressed in the same or almost: ——— » 


tho same words, must have formed the common property of all adhvaryus 
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long before they were embodied in the KalpasGtras which have come down 
tous. Besides, the quaintand clumsy terminology often employed for the 
expression of very simple operations—for instance in the rules for the 
addition and subtraction of squares—is another proof for the high antiquity 
of these rules of the cord, and separates them by a wide gulf from the pro- 
ducts of later Indian science with their abstract and refined terms. 

This leads to another consideration. Clumsy and ungainly as these 
old sdtras undoubtedly are, they have at least the advantage of dealing 
with geometrical operations in really geometrical terms, and are in this point 
superior to the treatment of geometrical questions which we find in the 
Lilévati and similar works. They tell us that the diagonal of a square or 
of an oblong produces an area equal to double the area of the square or to 
the squares of the sides of the oblong—not that the square of the number of 
units into which the diagonal is divided is equal to double the square of the 
number expressing the side of the square or to the sum of the squares of 
the two numbers which represent the sides of the oblong. 

Let us see how Bhaskara words the proposition about the rectangular 
triangle (instead of which the sitras speak of the square and the oblong), 
We read in the chapter on kshetravyavahdra in the Lildvati the following: 

— amare we: | 

The square root of the sum of the squares of these (of the two shorter 
sides of a rectangular triangle) is the diagonal. 

Zraowafdacege Fre: | 

The square root of the difference of the squares of the diagonal and one 
of the short sides (called “ doh’’) is the other short side (kotih), ete. 

It is apparent that these rules are expressed with a view to calculation, 


and we find indeed that Bhaéskara immediately proceeds to examples which 


are exercises in arithmetic, not in geometry. 
aifeuqed aa erayq ae aw ofa: | 
eis er wea: wifeefaai ae vst we 0 
A geometrical truth interests the later Indian mathematicians but in 
so far as it furnishes them with convenient examples for their arithmetical 
and algebraic rules; purely geometrical constructions, as the samdsa and 
nirhéra of squares, described in the S‘ulvasttras, find no place in their 
wri ; 
on a true that the exclusively practical purpose of the S’ulvasiitras 
necessitated in some way the employment of practical, that means in this 
case, geometrical terms, and it might be said that the later mathematicians 
would have employed the same methods when they had had to deal with 


the same questions. 
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But a striking proof of the contrary is given by the commentators of 
the S‘ulvasitras who represent the later development of Indian mathema- 
tics. Trustworthy guides as they are in the greater number of cases, tlivir 
tendency of sacrificing geometrical construction to numerical calculation, 
their excessive fondness, as it might be styled, of doing sums renders them 
sometimes entirely misleading. I shall illustrate this by some examples. 

As mentioned above, the area of the saptavidha agni had, at each repe- 
tition of the construction of the altar, to be increased by one square puru- 
sha. In orderto effect this increase, without changing the proportion of 
the single parts of the agni, Baudhayana gives the following rule : 

That which is different from the original form of the agni (i, ¢., that 
area which has to be added to the 7} square purushas of the primitive agni) 
is to be divided into fifteen parts, and two of these parts are to be added to 
every one of the seven square purushas of the primitive agni (the one remain- 
ing part is consequently added to the remaining half purusha) ; with seven 
and a half of these increased purushas, the agni has to be constructed. 

According to the commentator, we have to apply this rule in the fol- 
lowing fashion. The one square purusha, which has to be added to the 
saptavidha agni, contains 14400 square afigulis. We divide 14400 by 
fifteen, multiply the quotient by two, and add the product to 14400: result 
— 16320. These 16320 aiigulis are the square content of the new increas- 
ed square purusha, and we have therefore, in order to get the required mea- 
sure of length, to extract the square root of 16320. This root indicates the 
length which had to be given to the cane used for measuring out the ashta- 
vidha agni. 

Such a proceeding is of course not countenanced* by the rules of the 
S‘ulvastitras themselves. Baudh4yana’s method was undoubtedly the fol- 
lowing. ‘The square purusha which had to be added was divided into fifteen 
parts, either into fifteen small oblongs, by dividing one side of the square 
into three, the other into five parts or into fifteen small squares ; in the latter 
case, the panchadas‘amakarani had to be found according to the paribbasha 
rules. ‘T'wo of these fifteenth parts were then combined into one ; if squares, 
by taking the dvikarani of one of them; if oblongs, by turning one of them 
into a square and then taking the dvikarani. Lastly—following the rules 
for chaturasra-samisa—the square containing the two fifteenth parts was 
added to a square purusha, and the side of the resulting square furnished 
the measure of the purusha which had to be employed for the ashtavidha 


Another example is furnished by the rules for the paitriki vedi, the 


tar used at the pitriyajna, the area of which had to be equal to the ninth 






its area amounts to 972 square padas 


— vedi used at the soma sacrifices, The measures of the sides: 
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Now for constructing the paitriki vedi from the suuamiki vedi, Baudh4yana 
gives the following short rule: 

AVS 4a lat HHa CoAT aa ea kik BHAT ware [ 

The commentator, supplying several words, explains this «fitra in the 
following way: If we make a square, the area of which is equal to 972 
square padas, its side will be equal to 31 padas, 2 afigulis, and 26 tilas. 
The third part of this (— 10 padas, 5 afigulis, and 31 tilas) is to be taken 
for the side of a square, the area of which will be equal to the ninth part of 
the mahfévedi. 

lor a proof we are directed to turn the 972 square padas into square 
tilas by multiplying 972 by 225 and then by 1056, to extract the square- 
root of the result, to turn the tilas again into padas by dividing the square- 
root by 34 and then by fifteen, and finally to divide the result by three. 

In accordance with this process, the commentator translates the above 
sitra in the following manner : 

The side (“ karani”’ to be supplied) of that area (“ bhameh” to be sup- 
plied) which is made a square with the third part of the mahavedi (which 
has been itself turned into a square previously) is the tritiyakarani; the 
ninth part (of the mah4vedi) is produced (by making a square with this 
tritiyakarani).—This translation is certainly wrong. In the first place, the 
word * karapi’, which the commentator supplies, could not be missed in the 
text ofthe satra, In the second place, the commentator ascribes to the 
word ‘ tritiyakarani’ a meaning which it cannot possibly have. He inter- 

_prets it as the line which is the third part (of the side of the mahavedi) ; 
but that line is called the navamakarani, as its square is equal to the ninth 
part of the area of the mahavedi, and tritiyakarani can only mean the line 

. which produces, or the square of which is the third part (of some area). 
‘To arrive at the right understanding of the siétra, we must consider by 
what method the task of constructing the paitriki vedi could be accomplish- 
ed in the shortest way. The thing was to construct a square, the area of 
which would be equal to the ninth part of another area which contained 
972 square padas, ¢. ¢., to 108 square padas. If 108 would yield an integral 
square-root, the matter would have been easy enough; but this not being 
the case, another method had to be devised. The commentator, as we have 
seen, proposes to construct a square of 972 padas, and to take the third part 
of its side; but this method besides, as shown above, not agreeing with the 
words of the sdtra, required several tedious preparatory constructions, The 
* game remark applies to the direct construction of a square of LOS padas, and 
a shorter process could therefore not but be highly welcome. Now the 
J third part of 972 is 824, and the square-root of 324 is exactly 18; in other 
9 words, the side of a square of 324 square padas is eighteen padas, Accord- 


ah’ 





ingly, instead of the navamakarapi of 72, the tritiyakarani of 324 was 
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sought, for, and we know from the paribhdsha rules that this could be easi- 
ly managed, Accordingly, Baudhéyana's rule has to be translated as fol- 
lows: The tritiyakarani of that area which is made a square with the third 
part of the mahdvedi (i. ¢., of a square of 324 padas) is it (viz. the side of 
a square of 108 padas); the result is the ninth part of the area (of the 
mahdévedi), 

Thus we see that the pre-conceived opinion of the commentator about 
the method to be employed for the solution of the problem leads him to a 
perfectly mistaken interpretation of the sutra. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to find some terms indicating a con- 
nexion between the first rudiments of science as contained in the S‘ulvasa- 
tras and its later development. So for instance the term ‘ varga’. It is 
true that we should be able to account for the meaning in which it is used 
by later mathematicians—viz. that of the square of a number—without finding 
earlier indications of the manner how it came to be used in that sense. The 
origin of the term is clearly to be sought for in the graphical representation 
of a square, which was divided in as many * vargas’, or troops of small 
squares, as the side contained units of some measure. So the square drawn 
with a side of five padas’ length could be divided into five vargas, each con- 
sisting of five small squares, the side of which was one pada long. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to find this explanation of varga confirmed 
by a passage in A’pastamba. 

Qraerarar TST Saa aATeHerfa | 

As many measures (units of some measure) a cord contains, 80 many 
troops or rows (of small squares) it produces (when a square is drawn on 
it). 

But another case is more interesting still. The word ‘karani’ is one 
of the most frequent mathematical terms in treatises as the Lilavati, Vija- 
ganita, &., and there it is invariably used to denote a surd or irrational 
number ; as the commentators explain it, that of which when the square- 
root is to be taken, the root does not come out exact. The square-roots of 
two, three, five, &c., are karanis. How the word came by that meaning, we 
are not told, but we are now able to explain it from the S‘ulvasiitras, As 


7 


we have sven above, in these it always means the side of a square, 


The connexion between the original and the derived meaning is clear 
enough. Karani meant at first the side of any square, after that possibly 
the square-root of any number. Possibly I say, for in reality the mathema- 
tical meaning of karapi was restricted. It was not used to denote the 

suare-roots of those numbers, the root of which can be exactly obtained, but 
only of those the root of which does not come out exact, of those in fact : 
the root of which can be represented exactly only in a graphical way. It 
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was possible to draw a square, the area of which waa equal to cight—let us 
say—square padas, and the side of which was therefore a graphical re- 
presentation of the square-root of eight. 

But we have to go still a step further back. ‘ Karani' meant originally 
not the side of a square, but the rajjuh karani, the cord used for the mea- 
suring of a square. And thus we see that the same word which expressed 
in later times the highly abstract idea of the surd number, originally denot- 
ed a cord made of reeds which the adhvaryu stretched out between two 
wooden poles when he wanted to please the Immortals by the perfectly 
symmetrical shape of their altar. 


Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). No. 111.—By H. Brocumann, M. A., Caleutta Madrasah, 


(With a plate.) 


Major Raverty's copiously annotated translation of the Tabaqat i N&- 
ciri furnishes in its chapters on the Mu’izzi Sultans of Bengal a few items 


.of local interest and raises some points for discussion. First of all, as far 


as chronology is concerned, the necessity of dating back a few years the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar Klulji* has become clear. 
Major Raverty fixes upon the year 589 H., or A. D. 1193, as the year 
when Qutbuddin established himself in Dihli. Several sources give 555 ; 
some give 587, or 1191 A. D., which last date Mr, E. Thomas looks upon 
as “consistent with the best authorities.” The conquest of Bengal, again, 
is referred by Major Raverty to the year 590 H. (A. D. L194), or one year 
after the occupation of Dihli as computed by him, A MS. history of Gaur, 
made by Munshi Syém Prasad for Major Franklin, appears also to fix upon 
590 as the year in which Bengal was conquered, because it states that the 
life and the reign of Lakshinan Sen extended from 510 to 590. Mr. Tho- 


* The Burhdn ¢ Qagr gives the spelling * Khalaj', and the Tahrin edition of the 
Farhang gives “ Kholaj, a tribe in the desert near Siwah."” Major Kaverty writes 
‘Khalj’, and thus follows the older Indian dictionaries as tho Ibrahim, Kashful-lnghat, 


‘and Madértl-nfizil; but the common Indian pronunciation of the eidjectier, whether 


right or wrong, is Khilji. The coins of the Malwa kings, on which ‘ Khilji* is made 
on ‘Khalaji’. Bat in forming adject- 
Bieri’ from * Bagrah’. 
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mas refers the conquest of Bengal to the year 599 H., or A. D, 1202-3, 
his authority being, J believe, the Tuj ul-Madgir, which states that the fort 
of Kalinjar was conquered by Qutbuddin in 599, and that he afterwards 
went to the neighbouring Mahoba, where Muhammad Bakhty4r paid his 
respects and offered presents from the Bengal spoila. Major Raverty dis- 
poses of this statement of the Taj ul-Madgir by saying, “ but this certainly 
took place ten years before 599 H."'* 

Major Raverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 H. or A. D, L194. 
According to his translation of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s biography and the 
Bibl. Indica text, we see— 

(1) That Muhammad Bakhtyér appeared before Qutbuddin in Dihli, 
and was rejected by reason of his humble condition. 

According to Major Raverty, Dihli was occupied in 589; hence Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyir must have been rejected in or after 589 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtydr goes to Badion, where 
Hizabr gives him a fixed salary, 

(3) After some time, Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, where he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He now undertakes plunder- 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the printed text, for one or 
two years.} 

(4) He invades Southern Bihar and takes the town of Bihar, He 
then goes to Dihli, where he remains for some time at Quth’s court. 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihar, he sets out for Ben- 
gal, and takes Nadiya, 

Now, how is it possible, with these five chronological particulars, that 
Muhammad Bakhty4r could have left Bihar, as Major Raverty says, in 589 
H., to invade Lakhnauti, if Qutb occupied Dibli in 5897§ It would, 
indeed, be a close computation if we allowed but five years for the above 


events, i. ¢., if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place 
in 594, or A. D. 1198, 





To continue. We further find— _ 

* Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqit, p. 524. ee 

+ Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 147, 1.12. Major Raverty has left this out. _ a 
. The of Bihfr, in the list of Mu’'izzuddin Muhammad's victories, is sty rib 


the conquest of Adwand Bihtr ( yl Bis) or which th printed text ha "Awad Bie * 
C. 05;!), I dare say the word intended is S15 ‘High-ground Bihar,” hey 
South Bihar, Thus a parganah of Sirkér Munger in South Bihar is called gytys 
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(6) That Muhammad Bakhtydr, after the taking of Nadiya, selects 
Lakhnauti as his capital,* brings “the different parts of that territory 
under his sway, and institutes therein, in ev ory part, the reading of the 
Kkhuthah, and the coining of money ; and through his praiseworthy endea- 
vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and monasteries, were 
founded in those parts.” (Raverty, p. 559.) 
(7) After some years had passed away, Muhammad Bakhtyar invades 
Tibbat, 
(8) He returns discomfited, and is assassinated, immediately on his 
return, at Deokot in GO2 H. 
* The invasion of Tibbat may have taken place in GOL, as Major Raverty 
? says; but as Muhammad Bakhtyar had before been for some years engaged 
in settling his Lakhnauti territory, it is clear that Nadiyaé must bave been 
taken about 594 or 595, 7. ¢., in A. D. 1198 or 1199. ‘Thus, on the autho- 
rity of the Tabaqit—the only authority which we possess for this period—, 
the year (599) chosen by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is a little 
too late ; but the year 590, fixed upon by Major Raverty, is impossible as 
being too early. 


. The conquest of Mahobaé by Qutb and the arrival of Muhammad Bakht- 
| yir's presents, which according to the Zuj ul-Madsir and Firishtah took 
: place in 599, involve therefore no contradiction as far as chronology ts 
a concerned. 

eat We may now safely assume that the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad 


Bakhtyadr took place about 1198-9 A. D. 

Before proceeding to the next point, I have to make a remark on the 
name of Qutbuddin Aibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, though I had thought 
that Mr. Thomas had set this question at rest. ‘The text of the Bibl. Indica 
Edition of the Tabaqat (p. 138)—and Major Raverty’s MSS. have clearly 

the same words—has the following— 
wile mats pste aw 5! yf pe — —I— lee pals 
— «_oiisl ks Shu ty! — 
_ If the editor had given more diacritical marks, he would have written 
* or still better A%-S2 shikastagi¢é, with the ya ¢@ tankir, as in 
glee jamal. The literal translation is— 
V Outwardly he had no comeliness, and his little of one hand) possessed an 
— For this reason = called him ————— [Aibak with the paralyzed 
—— 



























i = Major Raverty nsla _ 
7 Mea a arr etm te ie to [of one hand?) had « 
2 — eke — * iti near tho Jamuna, S. W. of SahAran- 
?p ecnony, 


Afin text, Vol. I, p, 526, and Atkinson's 
XN — * an oP 
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he nnd on that aewount he used to be itylod Shek ¢ SAiv. [The powerless-finger- 
ou. 
In a footnote he says that the words —« 5 }! in the printed text are not 
correct and spoil the sense, 
But, firstly, ‘ shikastagi’ is an abstract noun, and does not mean 
‘a fracture’, but ‘weakness, infirmity’; ‘a fracture’ would be the noun 
‘shikast.’"* There is no evidence that his finger was actually broken ; for 
Aibak is not called “ Aibak of the broken finger.” Secondly, the words az 
dast, which Major Raverty condemns, are absolutely necessary ; for if left 
out, might refer to his little toe [4 jt_-2s5]. Thirdly, there is no 
Persian word shil, meaning ‘soft, paralyzed’, and an Arabic word shal, 
meaning ‘withered’; but the Persians use the Arabic shal, or rather shad, 
‘having a withered hand’. Fourthly, Major Raverty says that idak in 
Turkish means ‘finger’; hence ‘Tbak’ alone cannot be the real name of 
Qutbuddin, but ‘ Zéak-i-shil’. Supposing this name to be correct, the izdfat 
must be cancelled, and the words should be inverted, ‘ shil-‘hak.’¢ But in 
all Turkish dictionaries that IT have been able to consult, ibak is stated to 
mean ‘a crest’, ‘a comb’, not ‘a finger’; nor is aibak, or ebak, given 
with the meaning ‘ finger-cut, as stated by Major Lees in the Journal of “ 
the Royal Asiatic Society,f but in the sense of ‘idol’, and the Shams-ullu- 
ghdt gives the etymology “4 ost, i. e., se_,2°, ‘Lord of the moon’. _ 
Mr. Thomas, therefore, is quite correct in looking upon Aibak as the 
> original name, and this is confirmed by mural testimony. It moreover 
} agrees with Aibak’s history. Asr,he was captured and sold, when a child, 
he must have been a heathen; for Musalmans cannot be sold, least of all 
to a Qazi who administers justice. Hence Aibak’s name must have been a 
heathenish (Turkish) name; and neither ‘Qutbuddin’, nor ‘ I’bak-shil’ 
which contains a rare Arabie word, can possibly have been his name, 
If we could attach the slightest weight to the legend on Qutbuddin 
Aibak’s coinage as given by Major Raverty on p. 525 of his translation, 
| Major Raverty would be refuted by his own remarks; for in the legend 
: Qutbuddin is merely called * Aibak’, as on inscriptions and in several Pac. 





| places of the Tabaqdit. I, too, have a work in my possession on the 2 
‘ Coins of the Salatin i Hind’, a modern demi-quarto Dihli lithograph, based " 
, son Sayyid Abmad’s A’sér ugganddid, and I dare say I have discovered r 
AJ of & and ,Sose, 5 Sn a wash, and _fi6% tho state following a wash, ise 


i. ¢., cleanness ; and many others. | a- 
— required by the Persian idiom | 
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the source of Major Raverty'’s information. But any one that has worked 
for six months among Indian coins, will reject the legend as unnumismatic. 
The same must be said of Major Raverty'’s inscription on the coinage of 
A’‘ram Shah, Aibak’s son.* 
The Turkish word st ai, ‘a moon’, occurs also in other names of 
Indian history ; but the oldest dictionaries give the pronunciation 6. 
Thus in Ai-tigin or E’-tigin, and Ai-lititimish, the emperor “ Altamsh"’, 
the shortened Indian spelling and pronunciation of whose name has been 
proved by metrical passages, inscriptions, and good MSS,, to be E’ltitmish, 
Iititmish, E’ltimish, and E’litmish. I look upon Major Raverty's spelling 
‘ I-yal-timish ’ as behind modern rezearch.t 
. The next point which claims our attention is the name of the Muham- 
madan conqueror of Bengal, The only thing we knew hitherto (and I 
believe it is all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, 
and that the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Mahmid. 
. The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks up, by intro- 
. ducing an artificial izéfat, or sign of the genitive, into four names, vez. 
Muharmmad-i-Bakhtyér, and Muhammad-i-Mabmid, This would give, if 
: correct, the following genealogical tree— 


LY Mahmad 
f ⸗ — — — —— — — — — 
%. 1. Bakhtyér 2. Muhammad 
bi 
4 Muhammad 
on (conqueror of Bengal.) - 
—— * It is odd that tho printer's dovil should havo left his mark on Major Raverty’s 
ri legend of A’rém Shah's psewdo-coin; the devil has Aded ld dirham, &e., and I agroe with 














him. 
“I take this opportunity to justify Abul-Fazl. Major Raverty says (p. 629)—* Abul- 
Fazl makes the astonishing statement that Afrim Shah was Qutbuddin's brother!" 
-Abul-Fazl states twice and distinctly that A’raém Shih waz Aibak’s son ; eide my A’in 
text, pp. ere and err, 


577, he speaks of a “ Salir [a leador, 
where S4lar belongs to the name, 
the town of Kalpi “ Kalbi’; Gahram, " Kuh- 

| Sarsuti, “Sursuti’”; Siwistin, “ Siwastan”; Jumida, 
1.’ A‘vifin, “Shaikh-ul-’A’rifuin” ; Tuzkirah, “ Taskamh”; Abd 
* a 5 jis il ‘ar Sirdj, “Sarhj"’ ; Dinajpar, * Dinjipdaer” ; 

*. Go dawari, “ Gaddwori” ; Rhisin, “ Raisin’; Chutiya 


gr? Afgah, “AMGif” ; Thirkhand, “ Shirkundah” ; Karamndes, 
me mpar’ : 





; Dak‘hin, “ Dak’han”, 
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Major Raverty says in explanation that “in his older MSS,.”" the word 
bin, or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhtyar in the 
heading of Chapter V, which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the father’s 
name, it appears, was Bakhtydr, the son of Mahmid.’"* It is not stated 
in how many MSS, this bin oceurs; but though it occur in the heading, it 
never occurs in the text.¢ Nor docs the word Jin occur in the MSS, of the 
Tit; ul-Madsir, in Firishtah, the Tabagat i Akbart, Baddont, and later writers, 
though the authors of these histories must have had very good MSS, of the 
Tabaqat i Nagiri, some of which in all probability were older than those in 
Major Raverty’s possession. Hence I look upon the correctness of the soli- " 
tary bin in the heading of some of Major Raverty's MSS. as doubtful. Fur- 
ther, supposing bin to be correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Persian, 
to speak continually of Muhammad-din-Bakhtyaér, or Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar, instead of using the single name of Muhammad. This would be 
Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmod were the grandfather, it would have been 
extraordinary on the part of the author to have left out the grandfather in 
the heading and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad Bakht- 
yar's descent is spoken of, and. merely incidentally to mention 1t in connec- 
tion with the paternal uncle, Lastly, the use of the Jzdfat, instead of din 
or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in prose.~ I see, 


* Page 539, of his translation. 

+ The name of Muhammad Bakhtyar occurs more than thirty times in Major Ra- 
verty’s chapters V and VI (pp. 645 to 576); but in every case Major Raverty gives 
Muharmmad-i-Bakhtyér, ¢. ¢, the /edfat. Henoo his MSS, have no din in the text. In 
the heading ef Chapter VI, there is no din, though Major Raverty puts it in; he tries 
even to do so in the heading to Chapter VIII, in the name of Husdimuddin ‘Iwaz, and 
“one or two authors” get the credit of it. ; 

_ t In fact, it is rar in povctry, and povts do not even like to use this Jedfut, unless 

4 it is long of mefrum, or unless it stand in syllables where it cannot be mistaken for 
* what Prosodians call the nim-fathaA. I have also met with it in the prose legends vJ J 










. 
—— 
Sho: or Muhammad Huméyoin's name, 
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therefore, no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, as pro- 
posed by Major Raverty. 

A point of some importance is the fact prominently noticed by Major 
Raverty that the establishment of Mubammadan rule in Bihdr and Bengal 
has nothing to do with the Mubammadan kingdom established at Dihli. 
Muhammad Bakhtydr is an independent conqueror, though he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Ghaznin, of which he was a subject. The presents 
which he occasionally sent to Dihli, do not alter the case: a similar 
interchange took place between the kings of the Dak’hin and the later 
kings of Dihli. Bihdr and Bengal were conquered without help from 
Qutbuddin, and in all probability without bis instigation or knowledge. 
This view entirely agrees with the way which Minhaj-i-Siraj speaks of the 
Mu ‘izzi Sultans and their co-ordinate position. 

Major Raverty's identification of Muhammad Bakhty4r’s jégir lands 
with the parganahs of Bhagwat and Bhoili, south of Bandras and east 
of Chanargarh, is very satisfactory. Bhoili, (tise) I find, is mentioned 
in the A‘in i Akbari, where it is spelt ‘ Bhofi’ 5. It belonged to Sirkar 
Chandar (Chanédh), the chieftown of which was the well known fort of 
Chanir. Under Akbar, Bhoili measured 18,975 bighahs 10 biswas, and was 
assessed at 1,112,656 dams, of which 33,605 ddms were sayurghal or rent- 
free land. Regarding Bhagwat, Elliot says—* This parganah, previous 
to the conquest effected by the Gautams, was held by Jami'at Khan Gaharwir, 
whose defence of the fort of Patitah is a favorite theme with the people, 
The old name of this parganah is Hanoa, which was extinct before the 
time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as Bhagwat,."’* 


mad-i-Strf, on whose name Major Raverty has built a hypothesis (Journal, A. 5, 
Bengal, for 18746, p. 31) is doubtful for this Jedfet. On p. 573, two brothers 
‘gare mentioned, Muhammad Sherin and Ahmad Sherin, and Major Raverty looks 
upon this as a proof that the Jzdfat must be read, “as two brothers would not 
be so entitled.” A glance at a Muhammadan school register would show that 
Major Ravorty’s opinion is against facts. Supposing a father’s name is “Ali Shenin, 
hoe would call his son Muhammad Sherin, Ahmad Sherin, Mahmod Sherin; or if Bazl 
i Haq, the sons would be called Fasl i Hag, Lutfi Haq, &e, 

Of course, itis different with the ¢atAallug, or nom-de-plame,of Persian writers. 
Thus wo may say Minhdéj-i-Sirdj, just as wo say Muglihuddin-i-Se'di. But even in sueh 
instances the ésdfat is not de rigewr, But “ Minhaj-i-Sirdj” does not mean in prose 
* Minh&j, the son of Siraj’, but ‘ Minhaj, who writes under the namo of Siraj’. That the 
 fathor’s name was Sir4j has nothing to do with it: many pocts chose the name of the 
futher as takhallug, 

How ill-placed some of Major Raverty's Zsdfats aro may bo seen from the name of 
the Bengal Sultan Firdz Shah (1) in note 6, on p. 682, where besides Shah-i-Jahan is 
a wrong reading. eee aro 119 
= —— P., If, p. 119. Tho namo of Bhagwat, 

Nagiri, Neither Bhagwat nor Hanoa is given 
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The narrative of Muhammad Bakhtyar's expedition to Tibbat involves 
one or two geographical difficulties, which neither the restored text nor Major 
Raverty’s copious notes have entirely removed. The traflie between Bengal 
and Tibbat in those days, and even up to the reign of Akbar, seems to have 
been very considerable. Minhdj speaks o less than thirty-five roads 
into Tibbat between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. To one 
of these Major Raverty's MSS. give the (slightly doubtful) name of 
*Mahamhai Pass.’ The traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, 
musk, yak tails, honey, borax, falcons, and hill ponies (¢éng'han). Ralph 
Fitch*® mentions Chichakot as the principal emporium in the (now british) 
Diaiars. 

The whole tract south of Bhitan frequently changed rulers. The Ré- 
jis of Kamrüp, the Ahoms, the Kamaté, and after them the Koch Rajas, 
seem to have in turn held the Didrs and lost them to the Bhits. 

It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakhty4r had to invade 
Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambition ; but if we consider how 
small a part of Bengal was really in his power, his expedition to Tibbat 
borders on foolhardiness. He seems to have get out from Lakhnauti or 
Deokot under the guidance of one ’Ali, who is said to have been a chief of 
the Mech tribe, and marched to Bardhankot (Varddhanakiti). From 
_ the way in which Minh4j mentions this town, it looks as if it had lain beyond 

the frontier of Muhammad Bakhtyir’s possessions, though there is no doubt 
as to its identity. The ruins of Bardhankot lie due north of Bagura 
(Bogra), in Long. 89° 28’, Lat. 25° 8’ 25”, close to Govindganj, om-the 
Karataya River.t According to Minhaj, a large river flows in front 


in the A’in. I have not found Major Raverty’s Kuntilah on the maps. Its longitude and 
latitude, as given by him or p. 550, almost coincide with those of the town of Kuntit 


(5), which up to the time of the Mughul (Chaghtai) Dynasty was a sort of fron= 


tier town, and is therefore occasionally mentioned by historians. But Major Raverty’s 
Kuntilah (Lat. 26° 7°; Long. 82° 367) lies too far to the west. 

Tho fact that some MSS. of the Tabagit give Bhagwat and Bhoilf, and others Pa- 
titah and Kuntilah (f), is curious. 

© Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1873, Pt. I, p. 240. In 1861, Major Sherwill esti- 


mated the number of hill-ponies brought for sale to the fair at Nek-Mardan, 40 nfiles 


north-west of Dinajpar, at 3000. Wie 
+ Not far — Sheet 119 of tho Indian Atlas shewa the “ Rajbéyi” 
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. (dar pesh) of the town, This can only refer to the Karataya, which formed 
80 long the boundary of ancient Muhammadan Bengal and the Kamrap, 
and later of the Koch and Koch-Hajo, dominions ? in fact it was the bound- 
ary between Bengal and Kgmrdp at the time of the Mahabharat. Though 
the river in front of ee said to have had the name of * Bagmati’, no 
other river than the Karataya can possibly be meant.* Along the Karataya, 
then, Muhammad Bakhtyér marched vorthward, under the guidance of ‘Ali 
, the Mech, for ten days. We have to bear in mind that the Karataya in 

former times was connected by branches with the Tista, (Trisrota) and that 

the Tistd before 1784 flowed west of the Karataya, joined the Atrai, and 
fell into the main branch of the Ganges (Padma). ‘Thus even as late as last 
€ century, as a glance on Map V of Kennell’s Atlas will show. The ten days’ 
march, therefore, extended along the Karataya and the Tistd, which of all 
Bengal rivera extends farthest into ‘Tibbat. ‘There is litthe doubt that this 
was along the frontier of the territory of the Raja4of Kamrip. Belore the 
tenth day, they were among the mountains, and on the tenth they reached 
a bridge of hewn stone, consisting of twenty-odd arches, This bridge must 
have been in the neighbourhood of Dorzheling, or, as we spell it, Darjeel- 
l ing.f "Ali the Mech seems to have here taken leave of Muhammad Bakht- 

yar. Even at the present day, the boundary separating the Meches from 
: the hill tribes, is about twelve miles due south of Darjeeling, near Panka- 
i béri. From here we have insufficient particulars regarding Muharomad 

Bakhty4ér's march. All that is said is, that after passing the bridge the 
troops wended their way, unmolested apparently, stages and journeys, 
* through defiles and passes, ascending and descending among lofty moun- 
; tains. On the sixteenth day the open country of Tibbat was reached. 

Everywhere they had passed through populous villages. After plundering 

the country and defeating with heavy losses a hostile army near a fort in 

the neighbourhood of a town (called Karbatan ?), Muhammad Bakbtyar 
3 yesolved to return. Since he returns by the way he had come, the direction 
of his march from Darjeeling must have been northward] ; for if he hac 


* Regarding the changes in the courses of the Karataya and Tisté, ede Buchanan, 
and Glazivr’s Rungpore Report, p. 2. 

+ Tho Muhammadans write Aila,fy Dérjiling. Major Mainwaring tells me 
that the correct pronunciation is Dorzheling, A550, with a short o and a short 
accented oe. The straight distance from Bardhankot to Darjeeling itself would be 


neurly 160 miles. | 
I find that Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of tho Tazuk i Johdngiri (p. 116) gives 


“Dérjiling in connexion with Pega, in the sentence 















sts the route which Turner went in 1783, through Sikkia 
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deviated to the west into N epil, he would certainly have retreated south- 
ward into Tirhut. The retreat was disastrous, as the people had removed 
from the line of march and had burnt everything. After fifteen days of 
privation, Muhammad Bakhtydr issued from the mountains into the country 
of Kamrip, and reached the head of the bridge. The guards which he had 
left there, had deserted their post; the Hindds of Kamrap had come and 
destroyed the bridge, and Muhammad Bakhtydr occupied a strong temple 
near the bridge. He was now besieged by crowds of Kamraip Hindus. 
With difficulty did the thinned army cut through the besiegers and hasten 
to the river. Most of the Musalmans perished ; only Muhammad Bakhtyaér 
with a few horsemen reached the other bank. ‘There they were again assist- 
ed by Meches, the kinsmen of "Ali, who rendered him great assistance until 
he reached Deokot, or Damdamah, south of Dinajpur, 

Muhammad Bakhtydr from anguish became ill and took to his bed, 
when ‘Ali Marddn assassinated him (G02 A. H.) at Deokot.* 

Major Raverty is inclined to place Deokot north of Dinajpir; but the 
position is well known. Parganah Deokot still exists, and the old Muham- 
madan ruins at Gangarämpür, near Damdamah, the large tanks, and the 
discovery there of the oldest Bengal inscriptions, fix the site of the ancient 
Deokot. 

The additional Jectiones of geographical names which Major Raverty 
gives, enable me to identify three more places mentioned in the Tabagat, 
viz. Santosh, Masidha, and Kangor,t of which the last was the 
fief. of Husdm-uddin ‘Iwaz. Santosh, which lower down is identified 
with Mahiganj on the eastern bank of the Atrai River, contained, 
-according to the Tabaqét, the tomb of Muhammad Sheran, the successor of 


towards the Sangpa, and I agree with him, though I do not believe that Muhammad 
Bakhtyér reached that river. . 

* Regarding the reigns of Muhammad Bakhtyir's immediate SUCCESSOTS, I would 
refer Major Raverty to Mr. Thomas's “ Initial Coinage of Bongal, No. IL," in J. A. 5. B., 
1873, p- 348, and Proc., A. 8. B., 1572, p. 202. 

* + Tho MSS. have (-sbin, (yp ybus, and soske, , soaeKeo, and es935, 
i csi, and several other leetiones ; wide J. A. S. B,, 1873, p, 212, note J. The kdf 
; in yd—S.c must be wrong; it arose very likely from the sign of fethah above the 
initial mém, and the correct name is dew Or laorme or AoW, Masidhé or Masidhé, 
-. -Bengalice Mosidha, which is mentioned as an old place in the A‘in and in Buchanan's” 
Dinajepoor. Major Raverty identifies ‘ Maksidah’ with the “ Maxadabad"” of the old 











-&béd. Muqgidébéd, however, is itself not older than the 16th century, 
[prefer the text reading why Bangiion, a wellknown place near Deokot, to 
Itai anes 'Detteweh’. a eong on fn Kod, Oe ee 
‘ty, p._ 678), may also be an error of the copyists, the final ys having been mistake 
She tail (ddivad) of the sin. . — 
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Baklityaér Khilji. The three places lie in adjacent parganahs, and lie all 
south-east of parganah Deokot, as shewn on Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas. 
The correctness of my conjecture regarding the name of Santosh has 
thus been verified by Major Raverty’s MSS., and its identification shews 
that Masidha, which is mentioned with it, is likewise correct. The 
situation of these parganahs agrees with the small extent of the Lakhnauti 
territory under the first Muhammadan rulers; for they lic between Deokot 
and the Karataya, which was the frontier. In fact Husdm-uddin ‘Iwaz 
was the first that brought the whole territory of Gaur under control. 

The places that are still doubtful in the Bengal geography of the 
Tabagét, are Narankof or Narkoti, for which other works have 
‘Barsail’; and Sanknat, which is very likely the name of a region 
east of the Karataya, 

Major Raverty’s assertion® (pp. 582, 559) that Lakhnauti was called 
by the emperor Humaytin * Bakhtabad’, and the whole district * Jannatabad’, 
is untenable. ‘The Akbarndmah only mentions ‘ Jannatabad’. 

Regarding Jajnagar and its identification with the eastern parts of the 
Central Provinces, Chutiya Nagpiir,t and the Tributary Mahalls in Western 
Orisa, Major Raverty has come to the same conclusion as I had. His identifi- 
iad eation of the frontier district Katdsin or Katasin with a place of the 
: name of Katasingh on the northern bank of the Mahdnadi in the Tributary 
Mahall of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I cannot find the place on the 
map, and the narrative of the Tabaqat implies a place nearer to Western 
Bengal. The capital of Jajnagar, which in the MSS. is called U’mardan 
(wdy"3!) remains to be identified. Major Raverty hints at the possibility 

* His source is a MS. of the Kiwidcat-nttawdrikA’ (a modern work). I have a sus- 
picion that * Bukhtabdd’ is a copyist's error, and that the initial * is the Persian preposi- 
tion da, as in Gaur rd mausim ba-Jannatdbdd edkAt, where gb las?’ has been drawn 
together to gl Lik, 

-Major Raverty'’s ‘ Arkhndk' (p. 593) isa wrong reading for ‘ Arkhang’ or ‘ Rakhang’. 
“ Parganah Jasddah"” (p. 693)—said to have been turned by Europeans into * Jessore'— 
is a copyist’s error for ‘ Parganali Chittaah’, (200 miles from Jessore) which was the 
frontier between Bengal and Ofisé ; ide Ain translation, Index. Besides, where docs 
the Persian author of the Haft Jgfim get the Hindi 5 from? and how can he give the 
revenuc of Bengal under Jahdéngir, when the book was written in 1002 (ere Ain 
translation, I, p. 608)? Again, the word wUls ‘uncultivated tract’ of Sirkér Maddran 
(p. 592, lust line) is a mistake for yl confines, frontier; but pdyde does not 
i mean ‘lower parts’, as translated on p. 568, note, 

* + Major Raverty’s spelling Chhotah Xagpũr has often been shewn to be erroneous, 
sas the correct name is Chutiyaé Nagpir (jim), from the old capital Chutiyé, near 
‘Ranchi. Tho «spellings Chhiér-kund and Jhér-kundah involve a wrong etymology, the 

correct name being Jhaép-khand, ‘ bush-district’, as Bundel-khand, ‘the Bundela district’, 
from wig, @ district, not from gg, 4 well, 
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of U'mardan being Amarakantak, the highest point and watershed of the 
eastern parts of the Central,Provinces, That rocky, wild, and inaccessible 
region is searcely a fit place for the capital of what must have been a large 
state.* 

As the border land to the west of Jajnagar Major Raverty mentions 
Garha-Katanga ; and then he says (p. 587), quoting the Ma'dan-i- Akhbar 
i Ahmadi, that “ on the N, it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhati of 
the Ain i Akbari], and S. is close tothe Dakhan.”” But this is an extraordi- 
nary confusion of names, partly due to the author of the Ma'dan, especial- 
ly if he wrote Bhatah with a long 4. He means Bhat'h, or Bhat-ghora, the 
mountainous tract south of Allahabad, whilst Bhati is the name of the Sun- 
darban region along the Bay of Bengal. The Tabagat is, indeed, the oldest 
work in which Bhatghoré is mentioned. The district was plundered by 
Qamaruddin Timur Khan, who had also been fighting with the aboriginal 
tribe of the Muasis.¢ In Major Raverty’s quotation from the Jdmi-utta- 
warikh (a modern compilation without value), the Bhati-Sundarban is placed 
West of Bengal ;¢ and in the quotation a little further on (which like the 
preceding is taken from the Aini Akbari),—‘* In the sarkér of Mangir, 
“from the river Gang to the Koh i Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they 
“have drawn a wall, and account it the boundary of Bengal”, a wrong iza/fat 
spoils the sense: Abul Fazl says that in Sirkar Munger, from the Ganges 
to the mountains [Rajmahall Hills], they have drawn a stone wall, &c. He 
means the stone wall near Gadhi or Garhi (Teliagarhi).§ 


We now turn to the middle period of the Muhammadan history of 
Bengal, for. the elucidation of which a few new and interesting particulars 
have come to hand. They throw further light on the reigns of Raja Kans 
and Mahmud Shah I. 

Ra‘ja’ Ka’ns. 
(A. H. 808 to 817; A. D. 1405 to 1414.) 

It was mentioned before that Mr, Westmacott identified ja Kans 
with the well known, but hitherto legendary, Raja, or Hakim, Ganesh of 
Dinajpar. I look upon this identification as open to doubt. ‘ Ganesh ’. is 
a very common name, and the god with the elephant’s trunk is so generally 

* The name of Hill Gundamardan, in Long. 83° and Lat, 20° 65’, in Borésumbhar, 
has the same ending as U’mardan. 


+ Vide Tabagit, Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 247; Beames, Elliot’s Races of the N. FX 
Provinces, II, 164; J. A. 8. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 240, note. 
t Regarding the ‘ Ménik,” ‘pide J. A. 8. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 204. 
§ Major Raverty, on p. 692, mentions the Afghén Zamindér of Birbhém and Jdt- 
italics, I dareany, imply a reference to Jajnagar. Tho Zamindér's family, 
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known throughout India, that even Muhammadans may be fairly assumed 
to be acquainted with his name. But all MSS. spell the Raja's name 6 
Kiéns, not oot Ganés ; and I am inclined to adhere to the spelling of 
the MSS. and read the name as Kins or Kansa. ‘This would indeed be the 
name which Krishna’s enemy, the tyrant of Mathura, bore. I do not 
think that the name is now in use, or has been in use in Bengal since the 
spread of Chaitanya’s Krishna-cultus. But Raja Kans lived just a hundred 
years before Chaitanya, and the name might not then have been so unusual 
as it would now be. Further, Raja Kans is styled ‘ Raja of Bhatdariah’, 
and Raja Ganes ‘Raja of Dinajpar’. But Bhatiriah does not include 
Dinijpar; for‘ Parganah’ Bhatdriah lies far to the south of Dindjpar Dis- 
trict, in Rajshahi proper, between Amrdl and Baguré, But the name * Bha- 
turiah’ is also used in a more extensive sense, and signifies Northern Rajshahi 
proper. It thus formed part of Barendra, whilst Dinéjpar with the northern 
districts formed the old division of Nivritti. Now the Barendra Brahmans, 
az Dr. Wise tells me, say that their social classification was made by one 
Raja Kaos Néréyana of Tahirpir in Rajshahi; and as Tahirpar belongs to 
Bhattriah (vide Map VI of Rennell’s Atlas), there is just a possibility that 
the statement of the Barendra Brahmans may give us a clue and help us to 
identify the historical Raja Kaus. 

I have no doubt that the name of the district of Rajsh4ht is con- 
nected with Raja Kans; for just as Mahmidshahi, Barbakshahi, and other 
names in the neighbourhood of Rajshahi refer to the Bengal kings Mahmid 
Shah and Barbak Shéh, so can Rajshahi, ¢. ¢., Raja-shahi, only refer to the 
Raja who was ‘the Shah’, i. ¢., toa Hind’ Raja who ascended a Musalman 
throne. In its shortened form, ‘ Rajshahi’ is certainly a most extraordinary 
hybrid ; for the Hindi rdj is the same as the Persian shdhs, 

It was remarked in the first part of these ‘Contributions to Bengal 
Geography and History’ that Raja Kans did probably not issue coins in 
his own name. We know, however, that coins were issued during his reign, 
viz., posthumous coins of A'zam Shah, during whose reign Ktajé Kins rose 
to influence, and coins in the name of one Bayazid Shah, The latter issue 
was described by me before, and bears, as far as is now known, the years 
§12 and 816; the former was brought to the notice of the Society by the 
Hon'ble E. C. Bayley (vide J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 294, note). IT can now 
give a figure of the posthumous coinage : two specimens were lately brought 
for the Society's cabinet,* clearly dated $12 (vide Pl. XI, Fig. 1). They 
weigh 16469 and 165-7 grains respectively. 

* Together with five silvor coins of Muhammad Shih, son of Raja Kags, dated 815, 

819, 822, 823, 826, ‘The hithorto ascertained years of his reign were 518, 821, and 531. 

“Me. W. L. Martin also sent me lately a Muhammad Shah of the same type as published 

‘by me. It was dug up near MadhGpdrah, Northern Bhagalpir, which belonged to 
Bengal. 
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Mahmud Sha’h I. 
(A. H. 846 to 864; A. D. 1442 to 1459.) 


The chronology of the reign of this king, which was hitherto one of the 
obscurest portions of Bengal History, has been further cleared up by a small 
but important frowvaille of eight silver coins struck by him. The coins 
were found by Major W. W. Hume at Mahasthan (Mostan) Garh, seven 
miles north of Baguré: four of them were sent to the Society by Mr. C. J. 
O'Donnell, C. 5., who in the last number of the Journal gave a description 
of the place, and the other four were received from Mr. E. Vese y Westmacott, 
C.8. The eight coins have been figured on Pl, XI, Nos. 2 to 9. Five of 
them have years, so that the ascertained dates of Mahmud Shah's reign 
are now—S846, 84*, 852, 558, 859, S61, 862, 863, 28th Zil Hajjah 863. 

Nos, 2, 3, and 9 of the coins are very rude specimens of engraving; 
and if the last had not been found together with the others, I would be 
inclined to attribute it to Mahmud Shah IT., as the kunyah looks more like 
‘Abul Mujahid’ than like ‘Abul Muzaffar’. All the coins bear numerous 
shroffmarks.* 

1. Vide Pl. XI, No. 2. New variety. Silver. A, H. 8L® No mint- 
town. Weight, 16497 grains. . ; 

OBVERSE— cvesesereccesivescene SStE™ wpa, QL o756/) | 

Margin—atre Bm, , cece eeer ee stey% 

Reverse—wlhls st2 ogee” 2B py Kot 5 Liott_,ob 

The legend is the same as on Col. Hyde's unique Mahmdd Shah of 846, 
published by me in J. A, 8, B., 1874, p. 295. 

2, Vide P). XI, No.3. Obverse as reverse of No. 1; Reverse illegi- 
blé, probably the same as in Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9. Weight, 165°65 grains. 

3. Vide Pil. XI, No. 4. A. H. 852. Weight, 164°41 grains, 

Onvense—as in No. 3. 


Margin—aser ws? ee 
Revense—lbel. , aSle aly ols 





® The object of these marks, which are common cron on early Bongal coins, waa to 
depreciate the coins. The real commorce of the country was carried on in cowries, as no 
copper was issued ; and it suited the bankers and moncy-changers, when coins bearing 
the new your were issued, arbitrarily to declare that the coins of the past year, and those 2. 4 
of all previous years, were no longer Aullddr ( ystols , from the Arabic kwil, all), t ¢, 


all-having, of full value. Hence they disfigured the coins, to the great loss of the pub- r 
5 





lic, by «mall circular stamps, or longitudinal notches, #0 that it is a wonder that so many | 
coins have come down to us with clear dates. Coins of former years, or coins thus Rae: 
arked by shroffs ( Slye), wore often called sandt, pl. of sunah, a your. — i 
‘Buchanan (Martin's Edition), II, p. 1006. oe | 
. . 5 ‘ we a | —— 
al > : — Ser — 
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4. Vide Pl. XI, No. 5. Weight, 16449 grains, A. H. 858. Struck 

at Mahmuadabad, 

Onvense—As in No. 3. 

Revense—o! ſ AGA &Slc ola yreleetty othe Aust Ib 

56. Vide Pl, XI, No. 6. Weight, 165°G8 grains. Mahmdadabéd ? 

The legend of both faces as on Col. Hyde's coin. 

6. Vide Pil. XI, No. 7. Weight, 166°2 grains. A. H. 862, The 

obverse contains the lozenge and square, and the empty spaces of the corners 
. are filled with little crosses, as on Col, Hyde's coin, The reverse contains 
nine scollops along the margin, 

Obverse and reverse as in coin No. 5, but no mint town. 

7. Vide Pl, XI, No. 8 Weight, 16428 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse and reverse have each ten scollops along” the margin. Legend as in 
coin No.5. The year is expressedly atr 44 

8. Vide Pl. XI, No.9. Weight, 164-77 — Legend as in pro- 
ceeding, but no year. 

The Mint town of Mahmiuidabad on coin No. 5 is new. If it does 
not refer to some place within the extensive walls of Gaur, it may have refer- 
ence to Sirkar Mahmidabdd (Western Faridpur and Northern Nadiya). 

General Cunningham has sent me a rubbing of the following inserip- 
tion belonging to Mahmdd's reign, The rubbing is taken from inside the 


Kotwali Gate, in Gaur, and refers in all probability to the bridge of five 
arches near it. 


wit gh in AB pal a Ee pee 5 eet Wate 


e &LiLS , 


. The building of this bridge (took place) in the time of the just king, Na&girud- 
dunyé& waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, the king. On the Sth 


day of Gufar (may God allow tho month to end with success and victory!) 862 (20rd 
December, 1457]. 


The inscription measures 1) ft. by 13 in.* The usual phrase ‘ May 
God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !’ is left out. 
Pe Ba’rbak Shah. 
| (A. H. 864 to 879; A. D. 1460 to 1474.) 


Mr. Westmacott sent me rubbings of two new aps teas belonging to 
the reignof this king. He says regarding them—* The two Barbak Shah 


* This is the missing inscription No. 37, alluded to on p. 19, Proceedings, A. 5. B., 
Tanuary, 187% 
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_ inscriptions are taken from the tomb of the Muhammadan Pir, or saint, 
‘. — by the name of Mahi Santosh, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan (apud 
* artin’s Eastern India, IT, GG7) as being at Mahiganj, on the eastern 

bank of the Atrai, in Thana Potnital4, District Dinajpdr, He says that 
“the saint has communicated his name to Parganah Santosh, and that 
“the most remarkable thing was that his name is said to be Sanskrit. 

“Mr. J. P. Sneyd, who was good enough to take the rubbings for me, 
“says that the city among the remains of which the tomb is situate, is 
“known as Santosh, and that the tombs are said to be those of a lady, 
“named Mahi Santosh, and her daughter. 

“The larger inscription is over the inner door of the entrance to the 
“tomb; the smaller one is outside the building. ‘There are quantities of 
“brick and blocks of stone all about, and the remains of a stone wall, and 
“a brick building, said to have been the ‘cutecherry'’, The local tradition 
“‘Tlook upon as almost worthless. Doctor Buchanan and Mr. Sneyd, an 
“interval of sixty-six years having elapsed, heard quite different stories about 
the name. . 

“I do not think the name Mahi Santosh has anything to do with the 
** Muhammadan occupants of the tomb, Santosh is the name of the Parga- 
“nah, and Mahi is clearly connected with Mahiganj, ‘the mart of Mahi, 
“and I cannot but connect that with the Buddhist king of the 9th or 10th 
“century, Mahi Pal.” 

If, as Mr. Sneyd says, the ruins round about Mahiganj are called 
‘Santosh’, we would have to look for the tomb of Muhammad Sherin, 
Bakhtyar's successor, among them. 

The name *‘ Mahiganj’ cannot be very old, though ‘ Mahi’ may be an 
allusion to Mahi Pal. All names ending with the Persian gany are modern, 
and I cannot point to a single place ending in ganj that existed, or had 
received that name, before the 15th and 16th centuries. e 

The two inscriptions, as is so often the case, have nothing to do with — 
the tomb. In all probability, the tomb is older than the inscriptions, Tombs 





have always been store places for inscriptions of ruined mosques of the —, 
neighbourhood. ‘They add to the sanctity of the tomb, because their char- 

acters are generally tughra, and therefore unintelligible to the common people ; — 
they are poured over with mill and oil by votaries who look upon them as — F 
powerful amulets, or by the sick who catch the dripping liquid and get ae 






cured. 
‘fhe larger inscription of the two, which measures 3 ft. by 11 in., is as 
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wala!) hosts onlee') yal eit 5 iol) wo) galt! ow Mold) 
($) ust ly: > pla) gl Bast) ols use y MeL) st ~ Spe yl 

I) Bahaibed 5 | — — wee ws, 3) pas ya 


The Prophet (upon whom be blessings!) said, ‘Me who builds the moaque in the 
world, will have seventy castles built by God in parndise.’ This mosque was built in 
tho time of the just prince, the king who is the son of a king, Rukn uddanya 
waddin Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah, the king, son of Mahmid Shah 
the king. The builder is the great Khén Ulugh Iqraér Khan, (one word 
unintelligible*) the great Khin Ashraf Khan. 866 (A. D. 1460-61.] 


The builder of the mosque, Ulugh Iqrar Khan, is clearly the 
same as the one mentioned in Mr. Westmacott’s Barbak Shah inscription 
from Din4jpir, published in J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 272, and no doubt is now 
left regarding the correct reading of the name. ‘The characters of this 
inscription are well formed, . 

The smaller inseription measures 1 ft, 5 inch. by 84 inch., and consists 
like the preceding of two lines, Of the first line only the beginning J& 
ett axle ‘the Prophet says’, is legible. Of the second line I can with 


some difficulty decipher the following :— 


| JHA 8 gt 9 ee ee ee Et wlinell 5 abe) ajc ose gi 


HH ALLIS Gpraron y cow Ke gh) 2h 


The Moaquo was built by the great and exalted"Khin Ulugh....... », Vazir of 
the town known as Barbakdibad Makan, 876 (A. D. 1471-72], 

The inscription, incomplete as it is, is so far valuable as it is the latest 
of Barbak Shah's reign hitherto discovered. I am not quite sure about the 
correctness of the word ‘ Makan’ (5): there is a long stroke between the 
mim and the &éf, and the reading Maskan (oS) is possible. Nor can [ 
say with certainty that Barbakabdad is another name for Santosh ft; 


but the name is so far of interest as it explains the name of Sirkdr 


Barbak&abad. This Sirkér was assessed in Todar Mall's Rentroll at 
17,451,532 dams, or Rs. 436,288, and had to furnish 50 horse and 7000 


foot. Its 38 Mahalls were the following — 


* Tho doubtful word Jawedsti is logible ocnough, but I do not understand the mean- 


— Tt must be a word expressing relationship. Could it be ly for Awt,i, 


daughter's son ? 
"The date is clear in one of Br. Weatmacott’s rubbings. 
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1. Amrtil (Uy,<1) 20. 21. Sherpdr and Bahramptr 
(992 ¢l# so2t4*) 
2. Baldah Barbakabad (sf 2b 90 Tahirpur (392_pele) 
sob) 
3. Basdaul (J sob) 23, Qiazihatti (3e.-4) 
4. Pularhir ()'%),.) 24. Kardaha (25,5) 
5. Pustaul (2) 25. Gururhiat (ela) 5) 
G. Barbariaé (Spay?) 2°25. Guhas ( ued) 
7. Bangaon (wy) 27. Ganj Jagdal (VoS- # j¢5 es) * 
8S. Paltapdr (24/4) 28. Gobindpiir ( » 920125) | 
9. Chhandidbdzh ( 5b boigs) 29. Kaligai Guithia (LasigS cls? 6) 2 
10. Chaura (ty >=) 30. Kharal (Jtys5) 
dl. & 12. Jhasindh end Chau- 31. Kodfnagar (S155) ~ 
gion (wsS >a 5 oinlgs) 
13. Chandlai (.5YS+_) 32. Kaligai (c/s) 
14. Chinadso (glia) 33. Lashkarptr (52 .8s/) 
15. Haveli Sik’h Shahr (,e*4G~ 34. Malanchipar —— ) 
stom) 
16. Dharmin (y<)l2s) 35. Masidha (442s) es 
1%. Dacdpur y9255!9) 36. Man Samali (<.!le..) ™” 
18. Sunkardal, wef Nizimpar 37. Mahmidpir ()535,-=*) 
(get 2 Syn) “ 
19. Shikérpadr (y92 ,') 88. VazirpGr (92 39) A 


Of these 38 names, four appear to have vanished entirely, viz., Nos. 2 


4,15,and 31. The others appear also in later settlements. Many of them 
are still to be found on sheets 119 and 120 of the Indian Atlas. ‘Two new 
parganahs have appeared, eiz., Jahangirpir and Fathjangpar, which clearly 
point to the emperor Jahangir and his Bengal governor Ibr4him Khan | 
Fathjang,* and they may partly occupy the places of the four lost ones. 

The Haveli Parganah of the Sirkar is called Haveli Sik'h Shahr, in- 
stead of Haveli Barbakabad; but I cannot identify the name. A small 
portion of Sikh Shahr also belonged to Sirkér Ghoréghat, a 

No. 25, Gururhat is spelt in the MSS. Guzarhat from guzar, a ford, 3. 
‘It lies to both sides of the mouth of the Mahdnandé. 

— No. 26, — See ape * Gone, and lise inci oh Soe 
sent course of the Podda. 
ss No. 30, Kharal is spelt on the maps ‘ Kharail’ or ‘Kharael’, . 
gee eee een ee en Report as Malsimani, but I 
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No. 37, Mahm(dpar is called on the maps ‘ Muhumudpoor.’* It lies 
immediately north of Rampdr Boaliva, 

Inscriptions belonging to the reign of Barbakehih appear to be more 
numerous in Sirkar Barbakabad than in other districts ;f but specimens of 
his coinage are rare, 

Yusuf Sha‘h. 
(A. If. 879 to 886; A. D. 1474 to 1481.) 

About two years ago, Dr. Wise sent me a rubbing of the following 
inseription, from the neighbourhood of Dhak4, I believe, but I have mislaid 
the reference as to the exact locality. The inscription measures 2 ft. 8} inch., 
by 10 inch., and consists of three lines, the first containing the usual 
Qorin passages in large letters, the second and third giving the historical 
particulars in small and close letters. At the time I received the inscrip- 


tion, I could decipher but little of lines 2 and 3, and I now give all that 
T can at present decipher. 


, esis ped) prwls aU wl ey th) aoline peas Ls! tells all} NG 
Ad elyiyu) SIU) ganad all) N sate oly 8551 ST, EpLall 
e Beli in Wall hy Liall_ gs lose hye mie. Pe 
stele — al J beat) bal ad) Bye oh deel tail de 
9— (Nala!) Bhs hel bla) “ail bac: "ah >! ep*l3 
Shel} ASB 5 sped cle! 5 astlaln 5 ache all) old lblod! alt o,.= 
La) 5- coe est! hee wes wij ye — pear ys SAE 
why pe LAtsay day pled @ yyy diley cod af ly nS 
God Almighty says, ‘Surely he builds the mosques of God who believes in God 
and the-last day, and establishes the prayer, and offers tho legal alms, and fears no one 
except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided.’ The Prophet says, 
See ee oe ees will have « house built for him by God in Para- 
This mosque was built in the time of the king of kings, the shadow of God in all 
»* © ‘The two dissyHabic names Ahmad and Mahmid aro continually pronounced by 
_ Bengalis in three mylablos, *Ahamud', *Mahemud’, or ‘ Mohomad', which is then con- 
founded with ; » Bengalis pronounce * Rohoman’, for Rahman ; 
| OF Oe ere — t, four belong to Barbakébdd ; one to Gaur; one 
"gia —— anahs. Wide J. A. 8. B., 1860, p. 407. 
5 * ag 
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haben the representative of God in all lands, the king, the son of a king who was the 
the ki axing, Shams uddunyé waddin Abul Muzaffar Yosuf Shah, 
° ag, son of Barbak Shah the king, son of Mahmad Shéh the king—may 


—— —— his kingdom and his rule and elevate his condition and dignity !— 


tt eeeeee the great Lord, the hero of the period and the age........ Dated 
in the year 885 (A. D. 1480). * ii 
God's merey reaches eve ry moment the soul of a man whose picus works continue ’ 


after him. [From Sa'di’s Bosthn. J 


In conclusion I shall give a few inscriptions (the only ones that have 


hitherto been found) belonging to the Afghin period of Bengal History 
(944 to 954, H., or 1538 to 1576, A. D.). 


a 
III. a 

Tue THD, on Arana’s, Pertop oF tre MunamMMADAN 
History or Benoan (1538 to 1578, A. D.). : 


The historical information which we possess of the Afghan period is 
meagre, and refers almost exclusively to matters connected with the Dibli 
empire, but does not, like the history of the preceding period, conflict with, 
mural and medallic testimony. The following is an outline of the principal 
events of the period. 

O44, Gth Zil Qa’dah, or Gth April, 1538, Gaur taken by Khawac Khan (IT). 





Mahméd Shah (III) of Bengal flees to Huméytin, who has just —* 
conquered Fort Chanir.* | 
Humaydn marches to Bengal, and Sher Khan’s generals leave Gaur £ 
unprotected, | 





Rise of the kingdom of Kach Bihar under Bisa, 
945 Humayun for three months in Gaur. Mahmiad Shah of Bengal dies 
at Khalgion (Colgong). Humayan leaves Gaur before the rains had —A 
ended (about September 1538). _— 
He leaves Jahangir Quli Beg as governor of Bengal in Gaur. 7 
Khawag Khan operates against Maharta, the Chero chief of Palamau. 
 * 946, 9th Cafar, or 26th June, 1539. Battle of Chaunsd.t Humäyun 
defeated by Sher Khan, who celebrates his juluis, assumes the name of 
‘duddi’n Abul Muzaffar Sher Sha’h, and issues coins, 
Jahangir Quli Khaén defeated by Jalél Khan and Haji Khan Batni, 
and soon after killed, 
Khizr Kh4n appointed by Sher Shih governor of Bengal. 


. Ttia slog of Cmnte Se. sebh So ace comerenons on ae 15th Sha’ban ‘944, or 8th 

> after the taking of Chanér. Lf the siege lasted six months, the 15th Sha'bin, * 
too late a date. The year 945 commenced on 30th May, 1538. ; | 
‘ + —— ees te on, the igh beaks 
camped, is called Thoré Beat : 
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948 Khizr Khan deposed by Sher Shah at Gaur. Bengal divided into dis- 
tricts, each under an Amir, under the aminship of Qazi Fazilat. 
952, 12th Rabi’ I, or 3rd June 1545. Sher Shah dies, and ia buried at 


. Sahasrim, South Bihar. He is succeeded by his younger son Jalal 
Khan, who assumes the title of Jala‘luddi’n Abul Muzaffar Isla’m 
Sha’h. 


Qazi Fazilat, Amin of Bengal, deposed. 

Muhammad Khan Sar appointed governor of Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

Miydn Sulaimin Kararani appointed governor of South Bihar. 

960 Islam Shah dies. He is succeeded by Mubariz Khan, son of Nizam 
Khan, under the title of Abul Muzaffar Muhammad ‘Adil Sh&h, urcf 
*Adli. 

Muhammad Khan Str Gauriah (. ¢., governor of Bengal) 
refuses to acknowledge him, and makes himself king of Bengal, 

960 to 962, Shamsuddi’n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sha’h, king 


; of Bengal. He invades Jaunpdr, and marches on Ka4lpi. 
i 962 Battle of Chhapparghattah, east of Ka4lpi, on the Jamuna, 
: between "Adli and Muhammad Shah of Bengal. Muhammad Shah 
te defeated and killed. The Bengal troops retire to Jhosi, on the left bank 
| of the Ganges, opposite Il4habad, where Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad 
¥y Shah, celebrates bis julidés and assumes the title of Bahadur Shah. 

962 to 968, Baha’dur Sha’h, king of Bengal and North Bihar. 
‘ Nara Narayan, Raja of Koch Bihar. 
— Miy4p Sulaiman Karardani still holds South Bihar. 
* [963 Accession of Akbar.] 
a 964 Battle near Stirajgarh, west of Munger. ‘Adli defeated and killed 


by Bahadur Shah, assisted by Sulaimin Kararani. ; 
968 Bahadur Shah dies, He is succeeded by his brother, who assumes the 
title of Jalal Shah. 
968 to 971, Ghiya’suddi’n Abul Muzaffar Jala‘l Sha’h, king of Ben- 
gal, * 
Sulaiman Karariani still holds South Bihar. * 
971 Jalal Shah of Bengal dies. He is succeeded by his son whose name 
is unknown. ‘The son is killed, and the government is usurped by 
=! one Ghiydasuddin. — 
= 971 Sulaiman Khan of South Bihir sends his elder brother Taj Khan 
Kararani to Gaur. He kills the usurper Ghiydg, and establishes him- 
eelfinGaur, i 
971 to 972, Taj Khan Kararani, governor of Bengal on the part of 
e297) —— ache Karara’ni’ rules over Bengal and Bibdr 
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under the title of Hazrat i Aig. He removed, after Taj Khan's 
death, the capital from Gaur to Tanda. He acknowledges Akbar's 
suzerainty, 


Sulaimin conquers Orisé. Mukund Deo, last king of Oris, 
defeated and killed. Kala Paha r takes Pari, 
980 Sulaiman dies. 

980 Ba’yazi’d, son of Sulaiman, king of Bengal, 
Bayazid is murdered by Hans, his cousin. 

980 to 9S4, Da’u’d Shah, second son of Sulaimén i Karariéni, king of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa. Khan Jahdn Afghan appointed governor 
of Orisa, Qutla Khan Lohani appointed governor of Piri. 

Bal Gosdin, Raja of Kach Bilhdr. 

982 Akbar conquers Bihir. Dadd Shah flees to Orisé. 20th Zi Qa’dah 
(8rd March, 1575), battle of Tukaroi, or Mughulmari, north of Jalesar 
(Jellasore) in Orisa, Did defeated by Mun'im Khan Khankhénan 
and Todar Mall, Peace of Katak. Datd cedes Bengal and Bihar, 

and is acknowledged by Akbar king of Orisa. 

983 Munim Khan at Gaur. He dies with the greater part of his army. 
Husain Quli Khanjahdan, Akbar’s governor of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

DaGd Shah invades Bengal. 

984, 15th Rabi’ II, or 12th July, 1576. Daétd Shah defeated by Husain 

Quli Khanjahdn in the battle of A’gmahall (Rajmahall). Dadd is 

captured and beheaded. 

The Afghans withdraw to Orisa. 


Bihar, and Orisa. 


As in the preceding period I shall take the kings singly, and makea 
few remarks on the chronology and coinage of their reigns. 


XXV. Fari’duddi’n Abul Muzaffar Sher Sha’h. 
(044 to 952, H., or 1538 to 1645, A. D.) 


- * of Sher Shéh’s rupees, published by Marsden and Thomas, con- 
tain t new, mint town of Sharifabad. As in the case of the mint- 


o Mahmddabad, Fathabad, and others mentioned in this and former 
ee alana Sharifabad may refer to the whole Sirkér, or to the royal 
eamp in the Sirkaér, and not to any particular town. There is in fact, as 
far as we know, no town of Sharifébéd. Sher Shah's Sharifabad refers in 











(vide J. A. 8. B., 1873, Pt. I, p. 223). : 
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Shergarh near Rohtds, about 18 miles N. W. of it; but the Shergarh 
of Sher Shah's coinage stands for K anauj.* 

Sher Khan's first governor of Bengal, Khizr Khan, gave no eatiefae- 
tion. He married a daughter of the late Mahméd Shah (111) of Bengal, 
and affected regal pomp and independence. His successor, Qazi Fazilat, 
was an A’grah man, and seems as “‘ Amin of Bengal’’ to have kept the 
divisional officers in check ; for they gave him the nickname of Qazi Fazi- 
hat, or ‘ Mr. Justice Turpitude’. 

Sher Shaiht lies buried in Sahasram in Bihär. <A view of the tomb 
will be found in Buchanan (apud Martin), Vol. 1. I hope in a short time 
to publish the inscriptions, 

An incidental remark in the Persian Dictionary entitled Bahdr-i-"Ajam, 
informs us that Sher Shah wore his hair, more gentis, in curls. As the 
: drying of the curls after the morning bath took some time, Sher Shah 
| transacted public business in the ghusul-khanah, the bath and dressing-room, 


iPr 


* The custom, with some modifications, was retained by the Chaghtai emperors, 
. during whose reigns the morning and even the evening audience-rooms were 
a called ghusul-khanah.t 

XXXVI. Jala’‘luddi’n Abul Muzaffar Isla’m Sha’h. 
2 (952 to 960 H., or A. D. 15465 to 1663.) 
2] The name of this king appears to have been frequently pronounced 
: with the imélah, i. e., Islém Shah ( s palut). Thus the name is often 
~ spelt by Badéoni, and occurs even in the Hindi orthography of Islam Shah's 
ee coinage,§ It is this form which has given rise to the further corruption to 
i. Salém Shah and Salim Shah, 
5 I have followed Mr. Thomas in referring Islim Shah's death to the 
i | year 960, in spite of the almost unanimous assertion of the historians that 
* he died a year later on 26th Zil Hajjah 961, or 21st November 1554.||) But 
——s— Islam Shah's coinage goes, in uninterrupted series, only as far as 960. Sup- 


pose Islam Shab had died on 26th Zil Hajjah, 961. He was succeeded by his 
son Firaz Shah, who after three days—one source says after several months 
| —was murdered by Mubiriz Khan "Adli, « ¢., on the 29th Zil Hajjah, so 
| that ’Adli could only have celebrated his judiés in Muharram, 962, His 


® It lies close to anciont Kanauj. Vide Baddong I, 94, 1. 3. 
¢ The pronunciation ‘Shir Sh4h’ is Iranian, and therefore not applicable to Indin. 
_ [have elsewhore shewn that the Muhammadans of India follow the Taräni pronuncia- 
E tion of Persian. — WSS ole No mel a arian his name *shér," 
— —— | 
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coinage, however, gives 961 ;* and further, "Adli had reigned for some time, 
when Humayan, in Zil Hajjah, 961, entered India, and people said that if 
Islam Shah had been alive, he would have opposed the Mughuls.¢ Islam 
Shah, therefore, must have died in 960; the day of the month (26th Zil 
Hajjah) is very likely correct. 

Islam Shah's coinage seems to bear witness to his superstitious charac- 
ter. The spirit of the age, and his remarkable escapes from assassinations, 
perhaps inclined the king to trust to amulets. Many of his coins have the 
* Seal ‘of Solomon’ and mysterious numbers, which Mr. Thomas passes over 
in silence, though they puzzled Marsden, What the number 477 on his 
coins was intended to mean, is difficult to say ; it may stand for the well- 
known “Wj &T dyat-ullah, ‘God's sign’, the letters of which when added give 
477. T have no doubt that it resembles the famous numbers 66 (“U) ; 786 
( aa — al) pe) ; 2468 ( ea), and others, which we find used in 
the heading of letters, on amulets, tombs, and even mosque-inseriptions.f 

Islam Shah, too, lies, buried at Sahasram. 


XXVIII. Shamsuddi’n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad She’h (Tf). 
(960 to 962 EL, or A. D. 1553 to 1555.) 


His real name is Muhammad Khan Str. He seems to have been ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal, in supersession of Qazi Fazilat, soon after Islam 
Shah's accession and to have acknowledged him as king of Bengal up to, or 
nearly up to, his death in 960. In 960, however, Muhammad Khan's son 
rebelled, as will be seen from the following curious inscription. 


The Jalél Shah Inscription from a mosque near Sherpir Murchah, 
dated 960 H., or A. D, 1553. 

A rubbing of this valuable inscription was received from Mr. E. V. 
Wrestmacott, C. S., who found it “ata little mosque just to the north of 
Sherpar, in Baguraé.” It measures 16 inch. by 9 inch, ; : but to both 
sides of the inscription are two ornaments, the upper one forming ny mimbar, 
with the Musulman ereed in it; andthe lower one being a little square with 
the words yd allah, ‘O God’, in it. "Che little square 15 surrounded by — 
phrase ya fattah, * © Opener’, four times repeated, the alifs of the four ya 8 


forming the sides of the little square. The inscription is— 


« Marsden, Pl. XXXVI, No. DCCXL VII. 

+ Badsoni, I, 459. 

ay ‘Chronicles’, p. 419, in Islém Shéh's coin No, 369) gives o —— 
see. nich ia repeated on p. 416, No, 300. For UI wot golaeit alhdmicaldine 
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wil *4 (broken) trtteseeseee ley dal alt; isle n't JU 
gs ale Sem olble ale Jil REN 5 Golly biol! Gus ole) ou 
HW Exe eats 5 pats 59 oe cat wlbles ..0... pe Gil Atle aly old 
: Tho Prophet (God bless him!) maid,...... {this mosque was built during the 
reign) of the king, the son of a king, Ghiyésa uddunyd& waddin Abul 
Musaffar Jalal Shah, the king, son of Muhammad Shéh Ghéei— 
may God perpetuate his kingdom! Tho builder of this religious edifice is ....,. 
during the year 060. 

There is no doubt about the date, which is expressed both in words and 
in numbers. 

History says nothing of Jal4] Khan's rebellion or the course it ran ; 
all we know is that Jalal Khan nine years later was acknowledged king of 
Bengal. ‘The following passage from Badaéoni (I, 430) is rather curious, 
becauge the name of Jalal Shah is transferred to the father, who on, or before, 
"Adli’s accession refused allegiance, made himself king of Bengal under the 
name of Muhammad Shah, and even aspired to the throne of Dihli, 

In the meantime Himdy heard that Muhammad Khan SG@r, the governor . 
of Bengal, had made himself king under the title of Jald4luddin, and had come 
with an army resembling swarms of locusts and ants, from Bongal to Jaunpdr, and was 
marching upon Kilpi and Agrah. * * * And when Himiy in uninterrapted marches 

jes moved to "Adli, he found “Adli and Muhammad Khan of Gaur near the Maues’ of 
Chhapparghattah, 14 os from Kalpi, with the Jamuna between them, ready to 
fight each other. Hoe of Gaur lay encamped with great pomp, much war material, with 
u numerous horse, foot, and countless elephants, and quite confident as to "Adli's fate, 
. ‘But suddenly the scales turned: Himdy arrived like a shooting star, and without delay 
gont his choico elephants through tho river, attacked the negligent Bengal anny by 
night, and threw it into utter confusion and disorder. Most of Muhammad Khdn’s 
 Amirs were killed, others escaped, and the helpless king of Gaur, evidently with his 
ree head in his sleeve, disappeared, and up to the present nothing is known about his fate. 
, As we have specimens of Muhammad Shah's coinage, we know that he 
did not call himself‘ Jalal Shah’* ; but Badaoni may have heard of the rebel- 
lion of his son and confounded Jalal Shah with Muhammad Shah. 

The villageof Chhapparghattah ( 4345 »4¢2)— perhaps the most 
westerly point to which the Bengal arms ever advanced—lies east of Kalpi, 
on the left bank of the Jamunda, in Long. 79° 58’, close to the confluence of the 
Singüur Nadi and the Jamuna. It belongs to Parganah Ghatampir, Sirkdr 
. Korré. Though prominently marked on maps X and XIII of Rennell’s 

Atlas, it is not given on Sheet 69 of the ‘Indian Atlas’, the nearest place 
2) Gf not the same) being Sultanpir. A little further to the east, at the 
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Fathpir. Either may have been the actual site of the battle-field.* 
* Tho straight distance of Chhapparghattah from Kalpi is only 11 miles. Futhpdr 
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Marsden gives a fine specimen of Muhammad Shah's coinage, dated 
962, which gives the full name of the king; but he makes the name of the 
mint town to be Arkat. I have no doubt that the correct reading is 
Sunargaon. 


XXVIII. Baha’dur Sha’h (IT). 
(962 to 068 H., or A. D, 1545 to 1561.) 


His full name is not known to me: the coins which I have seen, had 
their margin cut away. Badaoni (1, 433) calls him Muhammad Bahdédur, 
The period of his reign appears to be well ascertained; the historians give 
962 to 968, and General Cunningham tells me that he has coins of 945, 
967, and 968. 

Parganahs Bahddurptr and Bahadur Shihi in Sirkar Tandé, appear to 
be called after him. The Sirkar bears unmistakeable traces of financial 
changes made during the Afghan period; for, besides Bahadurpar and 
Bahaddurshahi, we have Sherpir and Sher Shahi, Sulaiman4b4d and Sulai- 
manshahi, and Datdshahi. sa 

The most important event in Bahadur Shah's reign is his war with 
"Ad. Driven outof Agrah, Itawah, and Kalpi, and having lost his great 
general Himan, 'Adli retreated to Jaunpir, Banéras, and Fort Chanar, 
and eventually to South Bihar, which since Islam Shah's reign had been 
held by Miyéy Sulaiman Kararani. Bahadur Shah, who after the death of 
his father and the rout at Chhapparghattah, had retired to Jhosi, opposite 
Il4babad, on the left bank of the Ganges, where he celebrated his julia, 
hastened to Gaur and defeated an officer of the name of Shahbaz Khan, 
who had declared for “Adli. Having firmly established himself in Bengal, 
he wisely left Miya&n Sulaiman in possession of South Bibér, and thus 
found him a willing ally when he marched against ’Adli, anxious to 
avenge the death of,his father. The decisive battle, according to the Tarikh 
i Deidi, was fought “atthe streamof Surajgarh, near Munger’. The 
stream of Surajgarh is the Kiyol Nadi, and Strajgarh stands at the vonflu- 
ence of the Kiyol and the Ganges, 17 miles W. W. 8. of Munger. About 4 


miles west of Sarajgarh and the Kiyol, we find on Sheet 112 of the Indian 
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Atlas the village of Fathptir, which may be the site of the battle-field. 
*Adli, who had only a few men, was defeated and killed. 

The battle was fought while Akbar besieged Mankot in the Siwélike, 
i. e. in 964, and brought about the final surrender of that fort.* 

Bahdédur Shah died in 968 at Gaur, and was succeeded by his brother 
Jalal Shah. 


The following inscription belongs to Bahidur Shah's reign— 


Inscription from the Jami’ Mosque at Rijmahall, dated 964, H., or A. D. 
1557. 


A rubbing of this inscription was sent to the Society in 1873 by Gener- 
al Cunningham. Another copy was since then given me by Mr. W. Bourke, 
together with three other inscriptions from R4jmahallf The inscrip- 
tion has nothing to do with the mosque, and appears to have been taken 
from the tomb of one Qazi Ibrahim Khan, who was murdered by infidels 
It is very illegible, and the letters are badly cut. Its length 


is 3 ft. 3 inch., and its breadth, 64 inch, 
lye) AUT Satan oh Jade alll 


— to Sm — 
Be oe coe ene om ae 
weeee BAU) | te sya) pb) α SS lel. 
stele al 5 pale wp au tala slgily 5 oI ped... (3 lines illegible) ----- 
eres we stale eaatpos Copatell cle | 45 JS» oe — 


das Ni ae ah > aaa 


-® There is no doubt about the date. The Térikh i Ddéidi (Dowson TV, 508) places 
4 Strajgurh one dos, more or less, from Munger , and adds that "Adli was slain “after 
a reign of cight years in 968." Badidoni (I, 434) places the death of "Adi in 962. 


— Dowson, V p. 66. 
: calle the mosque ‘Jami’ Mosque’; Mr. Bourke, ‘Asim 





J “Tho other rubbings which Mr. Bourke gave me, aro (I) a beautifal 
from m Maing It's tomty a he ind Tad from a tn tit th wall at 
end. This ption only contains pious formule ; but its beautiful charac 
F y. (2) A rubbing from a mosque, south of the new 
' * ition is over the centre door, and belongs to the rvign 
hinge fir eS eee — three miles cast of Réj- 
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wisn] Caythie uloe 52 rb y olet Cay OE) ply psi 50 iy, e 
e+ Ctylhe Le oT Uol, Usythave Gert) 9 wble cast, 


— (1 or 2 lines broken) 


God who is blessed and groat says [Qor. TI, 149], ‘Do not say that those who are 
killed on the way of God are dead : they live, but you do not know.’ And God who is 
honored and glorious, says [Qor. LV, 101), ‘He who fleeth on the path of God, will find 
on earth many (amilarly) compelled and plenty of provisions. And ho who leaves his 
house fleeing to God and His Prophet, and death overtake him, his reward becomes the 
duty of God.’ ........ eeveeess 8 to his understanding, the tongues of the cloquent are 
unfit to express it, and the pens of the loarnod of the age wither away in attempting a 
description, the exalted Qizi, who exalted dignity is manifest, the illustrious witness, the 
proof of the learned, Ibrahim Khan Ghazi, sonof Aminullah, who was in , 
— a tenchor, who in the beginning of his youth and the beginning of his fuith 
fought with the infidels and repelled mischief and rebellion, was admitted in 964, on 
the Sth day of Sdawan, a Friday, when two and « half watches had passed, to the honor 
of martyrdom and the road of guidance, and joined, through the society of the Mullas 
in the guidance of the Prophet, that throne of wishes.,,,.,. J 


XXIXN. Ghiya’suddi’n Abul Muzaffar Jala’l Sha‘h. 
(968 to 971 H.; A. D. 1561 to 1563.) 
I take his full name from Mr. Westmacott’s Sherptir Inscription given 
above, as there is no doubt that he is the same prince, Of his coins, Mr. 
Thomas (‘ Chronicles, p. 417) has published a fine specimen, on which he 
appears with the shortened name of Jalildin.* Mr. Thomas makes the mint- 
town to be Jajpur; I believe that the correct reading is Hajipur (oppo- 
site Patnah). Already under Nugrat Shah, Hajipar had risen to importance 
as the seat of the Bengal governor of Bihar. The southern part of Bihar, with | 
the town of Bihdr as capital, was in the hands of the Afghans. This state 
of things continued during the reigns of Islam Shah and the Afghan dynas- 
ty of Gaur, South Bib4ér being in the hands of Miyaéo Sulaiman i Kararani, 
Some time after Akbar’s conquest of Bihar, HajipGr gradually sank in import- 
ance, and Patnaht became the seat of the Mughul (Chaghtai) government, 
Jalal Shah is said to have died in 971 at Gaur. For the events after 4 
his death, the murder of his son, and the short-lived government of the 
usurper Ghiyaguddin, we have no other source but the modern Riydz ussa- 
rs Idtin, the author of which has not mentioned the source of his information. 
“He has, however, been occasionally found possessed of special and correct 
a information, and we may follow Stewart in accepting his statement, 
With Jal4l Shah and his son ended the Sir dynasty. 
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XXX. Hazrat i A’la Miya’n Sulaima‘n. 
(972 to 980, HL, or A. D. 1664 to 1572.) 

The principal facts of the vigorous reign of Miyan Sulaiman are known 
from the Tirikh + Détidi (Dowson, IV, 509) and the Akberndmah. 

His piety made a certuin impression on Akbar, and Badsoni states that 
he used to hold every morning a devotional meeting in company with one 
hundred and fifty Shaikhs and ‘'Ulamés, after which he used to transact 
state business, 

His redoubtable gencral Raj4, better known as Kala PahGr, is up to 
this time remembered by the people of Orisa. 

According tothe Akbarnamah and Baddoni, his death took place in 
980. This must have been in the beginning of the year; for Dadd'’s coin- 
age commences likewise with 980, The 2tiydz and Stewart have 991. 

The following two inscriptions from the extreme ends of his dominions, 
Sunargion and Bibar, are of value. 

* > 1—TLhe Sulaimda Shah Inscription of Sundrgéon, dated 976 H., or 
a A. D. 1569. 

General Cunningham took a rubbing of this inscription from a stone 
at the old Masjid near the Rikébi Bazar, Sunirgéon. The stone measures 
1 ft. G in. by 1 ft. 3 in., and consists of three lines. The characters are 
clumsy and indistinct. 

us th eS Noel A) we NpcaT aU Gotu) yl pti all Ub 


us? rat ere 2 all oe pall CF tee GH as? chal Ante 
ryde wes!) ble ge gh lie!) aye Le ge Beles!) sda # Ric 


wee AU) ose SbLal) alba!) pas! @ Soi). 2... ulerle ular lel 


gp aww thw sda] 5d et oe GU Os? wee J ctl of 
. HW Aslened 5 oe 


God Almighty says, ‘The mosquos belong to God, worship no ono else with him." 
_ . The Prophet, on whom be peace, says, ‘He who builds a mosque in the world will have 
Vi soventy castles built for him by God in paradise.’ Those mosques together with what 
there is of other buildings [were built) during the reign of the king of the age, his 
the generous, exalted, victorious 
r Miyéno, during 













dr, A. H. 977, or A. D. 1569-70. 
above the door leading to the 
Sharafuddin in the town of Bibar. 

‘claimed this title; ride Ain Translation, Vol. I. p. 
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dbs ......... © lbs) Ubi ues — 
dol 21.5 onls aS Weala go j # oily Kaj dy] AS 5% 3 93 — 
— ed 9 ENO Gh yy wll © Hl tej ,α 
338 Pare J nS 0S 5 pl af ® 9 — pee Jole sli sear 
le oe spore ifthe ent — pile] —* 
weal — - 


* 
ID yl — ® Opt polind,—adaagi; 
1. The door of honor of the world, and the pole of polus....... +, the cynowre of 
devotees ; 
2. He who comes to this door, will indeod obtain from God his desires; for he 
who wishes, finds. 
3. The leather carpet of his retiring room is the groen ground ; and for this reason 
he is the treasurer of the world and the faith. 
4. In the reign of the just king, in whom heavenly light is revealed, through 
whose terror oppression and heresy disappeared, . 
5. Wherever he raised his exalted standards, he ostablished the law of Muctafa, 
6 Sulaiman, of the world, a second Sulaimén, whose beauty lics in the per- 
fection of his justice and bounty. 
7. When 900 had been exceeded by 77 years, Hasat, the son of Dadd, 
wrote it. . 
At the side of this inscription, the poctry and prosody of which is as 
wretched as those of the Bihir inscriptions formerly published, stands the 
256th verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. : 
XXXI. Ba‘yazi’d Sha‘’h (II). 
(980 H., or A. D. 1672.) 
Regarding the death of Sulaimdn and the accession of Bayazid Sh ah, 
Baddoni (11, 163) says— = 
“In this year (980) Sulaiméini Kararint, the ruler of Bongal, who atylod himself” 
Hazrat i -A’lg, died, He had conquered the town of Katak-Bandras, ‘the mine of un- 
belief’, and had made Jagannéth [Pari] a dér-ul Islam. We ruled from Kamrap to 
Orisé, and now went to God. 
ss“ * Hi son Ba&yazid took his place; but after flee or six months the Afghins 
‘killed him, and his younger brother Dai ad seized on the kingdom." 


j Akbart has the following— 
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Bat Lodi, who wus ‘the soul’ of the kingdom, with the consent of the nobles, mised 
Dédd, the younger son of Sulaimién, to the throne and killed HéoeG. But Gojar Khan 
raised in Bihdir Biynzid's son to the throne, and Lodi went with a large army to seize 
on Bihéir, On account of carelessness on the part of Mun'’im Khan Khinkhéindin, and 
by means of flattering promises, Lod{ succeeded in bringing Gajar over te his views.* 

As Sulaiman died in 980, and Déad Shah's coinage begins also in 980, 
Biyazid Shah’s short reign falls in the same year, No specimen of his 
coinage has hitherto been found. 

XXXII. — Abul Muzaffar Da‘u’d Sha‘h. 

(980 to 984 H.; A. D. 1673 to 1576.) 

The facts of Datid Shah's reign are well known from the histories of 
Akbar’s reign. His full name appears on the margin of bis coinage, of 
which specimens are numerous ; but all rupees that I have seen, had the 
margin cut away. 

His defeat on the 15th Rabi’ II, 984 [12th July, 1576] elicited the 
curious farikh (metre Sari’ TF) —S9) - 
< ba Solomon's kingdom slipped from David's hand. 

With Daétd Khan the Kararani dynasty came to an end. The 

’ Afghéns under the Lohanis subsequently fought with Akbar's officers, . 

especially Man Singh, in Ofis4 and South-Eastern Bengal, till they were 

finally overcome under "Usman Khan during Jahangir’s reign in Eastern 


rT 


— J 

7 Bengal.t 

* The frontiers of Bengal during’ the Afghan period became gradually 
J narrower. Sunargéoy is mentioned as the frontier under Sher Shah and Sulai- 


mani Kararini. But this may have been more nominal than real. Chat- 
‘géon had already before Sher Shah again fallen in the hands of the Araka- 
nese. The Bhiyahs, é ¢. zaminddrs, of Bhaluah, Bakla, Chandradip, 
⸗ Far idpar, and the 24-Parganahs, were all but independent; and from Sunare” 
* ever Dhakäa northward over Maimansingh extended the territory of 
Mik -Masnad i 'A‘li "I’s4 Khan, who in the Akbarnémah is called ‘ the chief of 
at the Twelve Bhayahs’. The Portuguese also became important. 
| _In the north, the frontier receded likewise. The results of the con- 
até and Kimrdp by Husain Shah vanished with the establish- 
reat kingdom of Kach Bihar, when the Karataya became 
— Muhammadan historians do not tell as much 
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regarding the rise of this kingdom. According to the Akbarndmah, the 
_ founder was Bis 4, who must-have lived in the very end of the second period 


of the Mubanmedén history of Bengal, (ie. about M44 H., or A. D. 
1538), or fifty years* before Abul Fazl wrote, His son Nara Nardyan 
isnot mentioned ; but his coins prove that hé was the contemporary of ’Adli. 
’ A specimen of his silver coinage was published in J. A S, B., for 1856, p. 
457, by BabwRajendraléla Mitra, and bears the Sika year 1477, or A. D. 
1555. *° A short time ago, Capt. Williamson, De sputy Commissioner, Garo 
Hills, présented the Society with the following unique silver coin, which 1% 


*. of the same year, but i¢ much larger than the one published by Babu Rijen--» 


dralala Mitra, and differs’ in the legend of the reverse, It was picked up 
by a Garo together with a Daidshihi rupee. 4 
Silver Coin of Nana Na’‘na’yana of Kiich Bihdr. Largo size. 
... Weight, 157-49 grains. Sdéka 1477 [A. D. 1555). As. Socy., Bengal 
Dotted margin, 
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* © Osvense 
* — ———— wre AHO Il 
a 5 Onvensr—(The coin) of the bee of the lotus of the foot of the twice illustrions oid 
“ts | Bevis —Of the twice illustrious Nara Nérféynpa. Sékn, 1477. 
_ .- * Nara Naréyan's son and successor was B4al Gosdin, whom the 
* & Akbarnamah calls Bisi's grandson, He was reigning in 956, or A. 
. S 1578. His brother Shuk! Gogéin is mentioned by Abul Fazl 
— Ralph Fitch. Bal Goséin’s son is Lachmi Narayan, who 
<<. | Man Singh in 1005 H., andwas still xeigning in 1027 (A. D. 1619). 
al? 


i‘ of © Vide J. A. 8. B., 1872, Pt. I, p- 62,198 from below. It is quite possiblo that 
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Rough Notes on the Angami Négds and their Läanguage. — B Caplain 
Joun Bur.er, B.S. C., Political Agent, Négd Hills, Asdm. 
(With seven plates.) 
Introduction. 

Of all the numerous tribes—Garos, Khäsins, Sintengs, Mikirs, Ka- 
charis, Kikis, Nagas, Singphis, and Khamtis—inhabiting that vast tract of 
mountainous country which hems in Asim on the south, the largest 
numerically, as it is territorially, is the “* Naga”. Under this comprehensive 
term is included the whole group of cognate races, dwelling along that 

broad stretch of hill and upland, which, roughly speaking, is comprised be- 
tween the Kopili River, on the west, and the Bori Dihing, on the east, 
and which lies between the parallels of 93° and 96° East Longitude. This 
tract extends northwards to the low hills bordering the alluvial plains of the 
Districts of Lakhimptr, Sibsdgor, and Naéogdon, and overlooks the broad 

* waters of that noblest of all Indian Rivers, the sacred Brahmaputra, In 
a southerly direction, we are at present unable to state exactly to what 

* limit it may extend. We may, however, safely say that it lies between the 
meridians of 25° and 27° North Latitude. Our late explorations have 
clearly ascertained, that the great Naga race does undoubtedly cross over 
the main watershed dividing the waters which flow north into the Brahma- 


- furnished very strong grounds for believing that in all probability it ex- = * 
the great western tributary of the Iréwadi, Indeed there is room even 





San, pelieve that further-explorations may, ere long, lead us to discover, that 
— 2 . 
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the Kakhyen and Khyen (often pronounced Kachin and Chin) tribes, 
spoken of by former writers (Pemberton, Yule, Hannay, Bayfield, Griffiths, 
and others) are but offshoots of this one great race. Yule tells us that “ the 
. hills west of Kalé are occupied by the Khyens, a race extending south- 
— ward throughout the long range of the Yama-doung to the latitude of 

Prome”’, and that “ Colonel H annay identifies the Khyens with the Nagaés 
“of the Asim mountains,’ Again Dalton in his work on the Ethnolo 
of Bengal tells us that “ Karens are sometimes called Kakhyens"’, and 
that * Latham thinks that word for word Khyen is Karen”, whilst Dr, 
Mason tells us “that it is a Burmese word signifying aboriginal’, 
Finally we have Major Fryer informing us in his late interesting paper 
“On the Khyen people of the Sandoway District’’*, that the Khyengs have 
a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sources of the 
Kaiendwen River, It will thus be seen that the question regarding the 
identity of these tribes is at present a difficult one to decide, and I consider 
that its final solution can be satisfactorily undertaken only when we have com- 
pleted the explorations upon which we have been so busily engaged for the 
last six years. We have already succeeded in completing the survey of about 
$000 square miles of a country, about which we previously knew scarcely 
anything at all, a ¢erra incognita in fact, the greater portion of which 
had been unseen by European eyes until visited by those enterprising 
pioneers, our survey officers, who armed with the Theodolite and Plane-table 
very soon cleared away the huge blots which had for so long been per- 
mitted to disfigure our N. E, Frontier Maps. Thus it is obvious that any 
theory propounded at the present stage of our knowledge must be more or 
less based upon conjecture, a dangerous field of controversy which I 
wish to avoid, especially as a few more seasons of such work as we have 
done of late, must clear up the mystery in which this question has so long 
been shrouded, 





Cnarrer I, 
Geography and History. 
Of all the tribes—and they are almost as numerous as the hills they 
inhabit—into which the Nag4 group is divided, the most powerful and war- 


like, as it is also the most enterprising, intelligent, and civilized, so to say, — 


is the “ turbulent Angimi”’. This great division of the Naga race occupies 
for the most part a charming country of fine, open, rolling hill and valley, 
bounded by lofty mountains, some of whose summits tower up to nine, ten, 
and even twelve thousand feet above thesea level. Their villages are gener- 


ally placed on the more tabular hills of about 5000 feet elevation, and enjoy 
® Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, for 1876, Pt. I, p. 39. a 
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a healthy, bracing climate, subject to neither extreme heat, nor cold. ‘This 
noble tract of country is blessed with a most fertile soil, well cultivated, 
drained and manured, and the hill sides are often covered, I night almost 
say for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice ; and the hill tops 
are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with numerous large villages, 
whose comparatively enormous population might even claim for them the 
right of being called towns. Thus Kohima for instance contains no less 
than 865 houses, or say a population of over 4000 souls. 

The Angamis proper, or “ Western Angamis”, as they have also 
been aptly termed, in order to distinguish them from the Eastern clans, to 
whom they are closely allied, hold 46 villages, all lying to the west 
of the Sijjo or Doiang River, Towards the north they extend up to the 
range of hills on which the Nidzikhréi mountain forms a prominent land- 
mark, and on the west t6 the low range of hills on which Samagiting, 
Sitekema, and Nidzim4 stand, whilst towards the south they are cut off 
from Manipur by the lofty Barrail, whose Torest-clad heights make a 
splendid background to the lovely panoramain front. The 46 villages above- 
mentioned, contain a total of 6,367 houses, and cover a tract of about 30 
miles in length, by about 20 in breadth, and are thus spread over an area 
of about 600 square miles. Now if we allow an average of 5 souls to 
each house, we here obtain a population of 31,835 souls, or roughly, in 
round numbers, say about 30,000 souls—figures which I believe a regular 
census would prove to be very near the mark indeed, And from these 
figures we may assume that we have here got a population of at least 50 
to the square mile, which fora hill country, I need hardly add, is a very 
large average. This can be easily seen by a reference to the last Census 
Report of Bengal (1872), in which we find that even the Khasia Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, the Chittagong Hill Tracts only LO, 
whilst Hill Tiparah comes last of all with only 9. 

I may here explain that the total area ofall “ Naga Land ™ theoretically 
under the political control of our Government is about 8,500 square miles, 
and I have roughly estimated the population in that area to be at least 
300,000 souls, 

It has been generally believed that the term “ Nagé " is derived from 
the Bengali word “ nangta”’, or the Hindustani word “ nangé”, meaning 


“ @ naked”, and the specific name “ Angaémi’’ has also been credited with 


the same source. Another theory suggests the Kachari word “ Naga”, 
a “ young man" and hence a“ warrior "’, whilst a third theory would derive 
it from “nig” asnake. However, be this as it may, the term is quite 
foreign to the people themselves; they have no generic term applicable to 
the whole race, but use specific names for each particular group of vil- 
lages ; thus the men of Mezoma, Khonomaé, Kohima, Jotsoma, and their 
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allies call themselves Tengimas, whilst others if asked who they are 
would reply simply that they were men of such a village, and seem to be 
quite ignorant of any distinctive tribal name connecting them to any 
particular group of villages,—a strange fact, which I think is in a great mea- 
sure accounted for by the state of constant war, and consequent isolation, 
in which they live. The Kachéris, I may add, speak of the Nagas 
generally as the Magamsa, and of the Angami Nigis in particular as 
the Dawansa, 

I have long endeavoured to gain some satisfactory information regard- 
ing the origin of these interesting tribes, but I regret to say that this is a 
question upon which I have hitherto failed to throw much light. In my 
wanderings to and fro, I have observed that there seem to be two very 
distinct types running through these hills; the one a fine, stalwart, 
cheerful, bright, light coloured race, cultivating their, generally terraced, 
lands, with much skill, among whom I place the Angimi as facile prin- 
eeps; the other a darker, dirtier, and more squat race, among whom the 
sulky Lhotaéa may be pointed to asa good representative; and I have 
not failed to notice signs that the latter are giving way to the former, 
wherever they happen to come in contact, A careful comparison of the 
several dialects which I have long been busy collecting, will, I fancy, be one 
of the best guides we can obtain for the proper classification of all these tribes, 
but that is a matter of time, and the compilation of a vocabulary with any 
pretension to correctness is far from being the easy task some imagine it 
to be. 
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broad waters on a raft, well provisioned for a long voyage. These crea- 
tures are believed to have landed on some distant shore, and the result was 
a trace of white men, who bred and multiplied until they overran the land, 
conquering all black races that attempted to oppose their onward progress. 
This tale does not at first sight appear to credit us with a very noble origin, 
but the fact is I believe that the “ white dog” has been merely introduced 
asa sort of Deus ex machina, in order to account in some way for some of 
our, to them, most extraordinary powers. 

1 find it recorded in an old letter dated thirteen years ago, that “‘ about 
«300 years since, the younger brother of the then reigning Raja of 
« Juintia, became enamoured of his niece (the Raja's daughter) and 
« foreibly seizing her fled with some followers from Jaintia to Dimapur, 
“ then the residence of the Kachaér Rajas. Here he remained for some time 
“ protected by the Kachar Raja; but his brother having sent out a large 
«force to capture him, he fled to the hills in the vicinity of Dimapur, now 
« known to us as the Angémi Hills, and being accompanied by several Ka- 
“ chris, as well as his own followers, permanently established himself 
“ there, and from this colony arose the now powerful tribe of the Angami 
“ Négés.” This account is reported to have been reeecived “ from an in- 
telligent hill Kachaéri”, who is said to have further stated that full econ- 
firmation of these facts might be gleaned from some of the old Jaintia 
records; and as a further argument to support his story, he is also said to 
have pointed to the fact that the Angami women to this day adhere to the 
peculiar manner of wearing the cloth tied above each shoulder, adopted by 
the Jaintiaé women alone of all the other tribes on this frontier, For my own 
part I have never succeeded in obtaining any confirmation of this strange 
story, and am hence sceptical of its truth. However, I have deemed it nght 

to give it quan. val., in the hope that some future investigator may possibly 
be able to pick up a clue to the story in fields where I have not had the 
opportunity of searching, namely amid the archives of Jaintidpur. 

Our first actual acquaintance with the Angdmis appears to have 
commenced as carly as 1831-32, when Captains Jenkins, Pemberton, and 
Gordon were deputed to explore a route through their country, with a view 

to opening out direct communication between Asim and Manipur. On 
this occasion, although they were accompanied by 4 comparatively large 
force, amounting to no less than 700 muskets, they were opposed with a 
most determined resistance at every village they passed through, and so 
bitter was the opposition made, that in many instances the villagers set 
- fire to their own villages, so as to destroy such provisions as they were 
‘unable to remove rather than allow them to fall into the hands of the 
_ enemy. From the daté of that eventful journey until 1567, that is to say, 





J for a period of over forty years, the political history of our relations with this 
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tribe has been one long, sickening story of open insults and defiance, bold 
outrages, and cold-blooded murders on the one side, and long-suffering for- 
bearance, forgiveness, concession, and unlooked-for favours on the other, 
varied now and again with tours innumerable, deputations and expeditions, 
the interesting details of which go far to make up one of the most im- 
portant chapters of the yet unwritten history of a province, rich in such 
stores, but which it would be out of place, if not impossible, to allude to 
within the limits of this paper. 

With regard, however, to the effect of punitive military expeditions when 
unaccompanied with, or followed by, other measures of a more lasting nature, 
such as the actual occupation of the country, whether it be to exer- 
cise absolute authority or mere political control, I may here briefly 
draw attention to the Niagd expedition of 1850, when a force of over 
500 men, with 2 three-pounder guns and 2 mortars, and European Officers 
in proportion, was thrown into the Naga Hills, to avenge a long series of 
raids, which had finally culminated in the murder of Bhog Chand, the 
native officer in command of our outpost at Samagiiting. This Force 
entered the hills in November 1850, and although they very soon drove 
the Nagas out of their stockades, a portion of the Force remained in the 
hills until March 1851, when our Government, loath to increase its respon- 
sibilities, determined to abstain, entirely and unreservedly, from all further 
interference, with the affairs of the Nagas, and withdrew our troops. In 
the remaining nine months of that year no fewer than 22 raids were made on 
our frontier, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 wounded, and 113 were 

»  e¢arried off into a captivity from which very few indeed ever returned. In 
1853, the Government consented to the appointment of a European Officer 
to the charge of North Kachar. A station was taken up at Asila, which 
was then formed into a separate subdivision, subordinate to Naogdon, and 
stringent orders were issued, forbidding any interference with the Hill 
Tribes: the Dhbansiri was accepted as the extreme limit of our juris- 
diction, and the Angdmis were henceforth to be treated as altogether 
beyond our pale. These measures bad the effect, as might easily have 5 

been anticipated, of simply temporising with the evils which they were 

meant to eradicate, and hence we can scarcely be surprised to find that raid J 
followed raid, with a monotonous regularity, which all our frontier posts 
were completely helpless to prevent. ‘Thus between the years 1852 and 1862 
we hear of twenty-four euch atrocities being committed within the vaunted — 
line of our outposts, and some of them were accompanied with a tigerish 
brutality, so intensely fiendish, that it is almost incredible that such acts 

| could have been perpetrated by human beings, savages though — they were. 4 

a In 1862, three distinct attacks were made upon our subjects within the = | 
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was cut down in broad daylight, within a few paces of a Masonry Guard 
House, filled with an armed detachment of his companions. In the sceond, 
six out of seven elephant-hunters were cruelly massacred; and in the third, 
a village almost within hail, and certainly within sight, of the Guard House 
above-mentioned, was attacked and plundered at about 9 a. M., eight persons 
being killed on the spot, and two children carried off, one of whom the Nagas 
subsequently cut to pieces on their retreat, on finding themselves pursued, 
At this juncture, we find our local officers frankly declaring that our rela- 
tions with the Nagas could not possibly be on a worse footing than they 
were then, and that the non-interference policy, which sounds so excellent 
in theory, had utterly failed in practice, and urging therefore that it was 
necessary to adopt more vigorous measures. Yet notwithstanding much corre- 
spondence that passed upon the subject, when all kinds of schemes, possible 
and impossible, were discussed and re-discussed, nothing more appears to 
have been done until 1865. In this year, a recurrence of fresh forrays 
led the officer in charge of North Kachir to represent that the safety 
of his sub-division was in jeopardy, and it was then that the Government 
were at last moved into giving their consent to the deputation of an 
European officer who was to effect a permanent lodgment in the country ; 
and Samagiting (or more properly Chimukedima) was again oceupied 
by us in December 1867. Since the date of this measure being carried 
into effect, our chief object bere, namely, the protection of our lowland 
subjects, has been most completely attained, and I think I may safely 
say, that the prestige of our Government was never held in higher esteem 
by our turbulent highlanders than it is at the present moment, This result 
is due, in a great measure, to the invariable success, attending our nume- 
rous exploration expeditions during the last six years, and the complete 
collapse of every attempt that has been made to prevent our progress, or 
subvert our authority, during that time. Still, notwithstanding these very 
satisfactory results, I grieve to say that intestine feuds with all the horrors 
that accompany their progress are as rife now as ever they were, and it re- 
quires no great foresight to predict the possibility—I may even say the pro- 
bability—of our sooner or later being compelled to take another stride 
in that inevitable march of progress, in that noble mission of peace, which 
seems to be our predestined lot wherever the Anglo-Saxon sets foot. Much, 
very much has already been done by our most just and patient Government, 
to induce these savages to amend their ways, to convert their * spears into 
ploughshares”, and to live in peace and harmony with all men. But it 
cannot of course be expected that the predatory habits, and head-taking 


customs of long generations of anarchy and bloodshed will be abandoned 


in a day, and we have hence got much earnest work before us, ere we 
can look forward to the completion of our task. The snake has been 
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scotched, not killed, And the further measures which it may yet be found 
necessary to take with regard to the management of the tribes inhabiting 
this frontier, form an anxious problem of the future into which it is needless 
my attempting to pry. We must simply watch the “ signa of the times” 
and move with them, being content to know that a powerful Government 
is in the meanwhile ready to act as circumstances arise, and as the dictates 
ofatrue policy direct, confident that the wisdom with which so vast and 
heterogeneous a mass of nations has been governed elsewhere throughout 
the length and breadth of India, will also guide us safely through the 
shoals with which our administration is beset here, finally landing us in 
that safe haven, a well-governed peaceful country, to which we have every 
reason to look forward most hopefully, 





Coarrer II. 
Governmont, Religion, and Manners. 

From what I bave stated, it will doubtless have already been gathered 
that the Angimis have no regular settled form of government. With 
them might is right, and this is the only form of law—or rather the absence 
of all law—heretofore recognised among them, Every man follows the 
dictates of his own will,a form of the purest democracy which it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to conceive as existing even for a single day; and yet that 
it does exist here, is an undeniable fact. In every village we find a num- 
ber of headmen or chiefs, termed Petimas, who generally manage to 
arbitrate between litigants. The Nagds being a simple race, their quarrels 
are generally of a description easily settled, especially as owing to the 
fearful effects following a feud once started, they are chary of drawing 
first blood, and yet at times the most petty quarrel developes into a most 
serious feud. The actual authority exercised by these PeGimas, who are 
men noted for their personal prowess in war, skill in diplomacy, powers 
of oratory, or wealth in cattle and land, is, however, all but nominal, 
and thus their orders are obeyed so far only, as they may happen to 
be in accord with the wishes of the community at large, and even 
then, the minority will not hold themselves bound in any way by 


the wishes or acts of the majority. The Naga Petim4 is, in fact, simply 
primus inter pares, and often that only pro fem. The title, if such it 


may be called, is indeed really one of pure courtesy, and depends entire- 
ly upon the wealth, standing, and personal qualitics of the individual 
himself. Theoretically, with the Angémi, every man is his own master, 
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and avenges his own quarrel, Blood once shed can never be expiated, ex- 
although years may pass away, vengeance will assuredly be taken some 
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day. One marked peculiarity in their intestine feuds is, that we very sel- 
_dom find the whole of one village at war with the whole of another wil- 
“lage, but almost invariably clan is pitted against clan, Thos I have 
often seen a village split up into two hostile camps, one clan at deadly 
feud with another, whilst a third lives between them in a state of neutrality, 
and at perfect peace with both. 

On the subject of religion and a future state, the Angimi appears to 
have no definite ideas. Some have told me that they believe that if they 
have (according to their lights be it remembered) led good and worthy lives 
upon this earth, and abstained from all coarse food, and especially have 
abstained from eating flesh, after death their spirits would fly away into 
the realms above, and there become stars, but that otherwise their bodies 
would have to pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees ; others again, on my questioning them, have replied 
with a puzzled and surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a 
thought before, that “ after death we are buried in the earth and our bodies 
“rot there, and there is an end; who knows more?” Still from the fact that 
they invariably bury the deceased's best clothes, his spear and déo, together 
with much grain, liquor, and a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely 
infer, that they certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the 
thought of which, however, does not trouble them much. It is at quitting 
the actual pleasure of living, which he has experienced, that a Naga shud- 
ders, and not the problematical torments to be met in a hell hereafter, of 
which he knows nothing. And as to religion, such as it is, it may be put 
down as simply the result of that great characteristic, common to all 
savages, “fear. All his religious rites and ceremonies, his prayers, incanta- 
tions, and sacrifices, are due to a trembling belief that he can thus 
avert some impending evil. But he is utterly unable to appreciate our 


feeling of awe, reverence, and affection towards an Omnipotent God. I have 


known a Chief, on the occasion of the death of his favourite son from an 
attack of fever contracted whilst ont shooting Guiral® in the neighbour- 


: hood of his village, don his fall war-costume, rush out to the spot, and 
— there commence yelling out his war-ery, hurling defiance at the deity who 


he supposed had struck down his son, bidding him come out and show him- 


self, impiously cursing him for his cowardice in not disclosing himself. 
Intense superstition is of course only the natural corollary to this kind of 





belief in a god in every hill and valley, a devil in every grove and stream. 


Undertakings of any importance, such as the starting of a war-party, the 





commencing of a journey, the first sowing out, or gathering in, of the crops, 
&e., are never begun without: the previous consultation of certain omens, by 
which they pian to be able to foretell, whether a successful turmination 
—8 A-cpectes of wild gout 
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_ may be anticipated or not. Among the most common forms of consulting 
the oracle, one is that of cutting slices off a piece of stick and watching , 
which side of these bits turn uppermost as they fall to the ground; ano- 
ther is, to lay hold of a fowl by the neck and throttle it, and if it dies 
with its right leg slightly crossed over its left, it is pronounced favourable 
to the accomplishment of the undertaking whatever it may happen to be. 
1 have known of « large war-party turning back immediately, because a 
deer crossed their path,—a most unlucky omen. A tiger calling out in the 
jungles in front is a very lucky sign, whilst if heard in rear, it is just the 
contrary. In like manner there are several birds whose song if issuing from 
the left hand side is lucky, but if from the right the reverse. 
They have several very curious ways of taking an oath. Ono of 4 
the commonest, as it is one of the most sacred, is for the two parties to 
lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by its head, the other by its tail, or feet, 
whilst the poor beast or bird is severed in two with one stroke of a dao, 
emblematic of the perjurer’s fate. Another is to lay hold of the barrel of 
a gun, or spear-head, or tooth of a tiger and solemnly declare, “ If I do 
not faithfully perform this my promise, may I fall by this weapon” or 
animal, as the case may be ; whilst a third, and one generally voluntarily 
offered after defeat, is to snatch up a handful of grass and earth, and after 
placing it on the head, to shove it into the mouth, chewing it and pre- 
tending to eat it, one of the most disagreeable and literal renderings of a 
the metaphorical term “ eating dirt” I have ever witnessed. A fourth is, 2 
to stand in the centre of a circle of rope, or cane, and there repeat a certain 
formula, to the effect that, if they break their vow, which they then repeat, * 
they pray the gods may cause them to rot away as the rope rots, &c. 
One among their many strange customs is that of “kénnié”,cor- = 
rupted by the Asamese into “ génné,’” a description of taba singularly 7 
similar to that in vogue among the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands. 
This taba is declared upon every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth : 4 
of a child, or on the death of any individual, the house is tabied, generally | 
for the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or out except the — 
people of the house, Again, any accidental death, or fire in the village, ) 
puts the whole village under the ban. In like manner before commencing 
either to sow or to reap, an universal taba bas to be undergone, and 
is accompanied by propitiatory offerings to their several deities, and no man —7 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering from the = 
i attacks of wild animals, a ‘ kénnié” is the remedy,—in fact there is no end wil 
to the reasons on which a “ kénnié” must or may be declared, and asitp 
consists of a general holiday when no work is done, this Angémi sabbath 
* an 4 — 
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pelled to abandon home and retire into voluntary banishment to some neigh- 
bouring village for the apace of three years. 
They have a singularly expressive manner of emphasising messages. 


Por instanee, I remember a challenge being conveyed by means of a piece 


of charred wood, a chilli, and a bullet, tied together. This declaration of 
war was handed on from village to village until it reached the village for 
which it was intended, where it was no sooner read, than it was at once 
despatched to me by a special messenger, who in turn brought with him a 
spear, a cloth, a fowl, and some eggs, the latter articles signifying their 
subordination and friendship to me at whose hands they now begged for 
protection. It is perhaps searcely necessary for me to explain that 
the piece of burnt wood signified the nature of the punishment threatened 
G. «. the village consigned to flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of 
weapon with which the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, 
stinging, and generally painful nature of the punishment about to be 
inflicted. And only the other day a piece of wood, with a twisted bark 
collar at one end and a rope at the other, used for tying up dogs with on 
the line of march, was brought in to me with another prayer for protection. 
The explanation in this case is of course obvious, namely, that a dog's 
treatment was in store for the unfortunate recipients of this truculent 
message. Two sticks cross-wise, ora fresh cut bough, or a handful of 
grass ucrossa path, declares it to be closed. But of such signs and emblems 
the number is legion, and I therefore need only remark that it is curious to 
observe how the “green bough’ is here, too, as almost every where, an 
emblem of peace. 

The Angdmis invariably build their villages on the very summits of 
high tabular hills, or saddle-back spurs, running off from the main ranges, 
and owing to the almost constant state of war existing, most of them are 
very strongly fortified. Stiff stockades, deep ditches bristling with panjies, 
and massive stone walls, often loop-holed for musketry, are their usual 
defences. In war-time, the hill sides and approaches are escarped and 
thickly studded over with panjies, These panjies, I may here explain, are 
sharp-pointed bamboo skewers or stakes, varying from six inches to three and 
four feet in length, some of them as thin as a pencil, others as thick round as 
a good-sized cane, and although very insignificant things to look at, they 
give a nasty and most painful wound, often causing complete lameness in 
a few hours. Deep pit-falls and small holes covered over with a light 
layer of earth and leaves, concealing the panjies within, are also skilfully 
placed along the paths by which an enemy is expected to approach, and 
a tumble into one of the former is not a thing to be despised, as I have had 
good reason to know. The approaches to the villages are often up through 
tortuous, narrow, covered ways, or lanes, with high banks on either side, 
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lined with an overhanging tangled mass of prickly creepers and brushwood, 
sometimes through « steep ravine and along the bed of an old torrent, in 
either case admitting of the passage of only one man at atime. ‘These 
paths lead up to gates, or rather door-ways, closed by strong, thick and 
heavy wooden doors, hewn out of one piece of solid wood. ‘The doors are 
fastened from the inside and admit of being easily barricaded, and thus 
rendered impregnable against all attack. These doors again are often overs 
looked and protected by raised look-outs, on which, whenever the clan is at 
feud, a careful watch is kept up night and day ; not unfrequently the only 
approach to one of these outer gates is up a notched pole from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. The several clans, of which there are from two to eight 
in every village, are frequently divided off by deep lanes and stone walls, and 
whenever an attack is imminent, the several roads leading up to the village 
are studded over with stout pegs, driven deep into the ground, which very 
effectually prevents anything like a rush. On the higher ranges, the roads 
connecting the several villages, as well as the paths leading down to their 
cultivation are made with considerable skill, the more precipitous hills 
being turned with easy gradients, instead of the road being taken up 
one side of the hill and down the other as is usually the case among hill- 
men, 

Their houses are built with a ground-floor, the slopes of the hills 
being dug down to a rough level, no mat covers the bare ground. They 
are generally placed in irregular lines, facing inwards, and are constructed 
after a pattern I have never scen anywhere except in these hills. These 
houses have high gable ends whose eaves almost touch the ground on either 
side, this I believe to be a precaution against high winds. The gable in 
front, which, in the case of men of wealth or position, is often decorated 
with broad, handsome weather boards, is from 15 to 30 feet high, and the 
roof slopes off in rear, as well as towards the sides, the gable at the back 
being only about from 10 to 15 feet in height. In width the houses vary 
from about 20 to 40 feet, and in length from about 30 to 60 feet. In 
many of the villages each house is surrounded by a stone wall, marking 
off the ‘‘ compound” so to say, wherein the cattle are tethered for the 
night. Half the space under the front gable, is often walled in with boards 


house to give shelter to their poultry. Pig-styes also, in the corner of a 
The house itself is divided off into from 








as a loose stall, and bamboo baskets are tied up under the eaves of the — 
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contains the liquor tub, the most important piece of furniture in the house 
in the Naga’s estimation. In this they brew their “ dza", a kind of fer- 
mented beer, made of rice and other ingredients, composed of herbs found 
wild in the jungle. This liquor i is the Angami Nagé’s greatest solace, for 
strange to say never indulging in either opium, or tobacco (as many of 
his neighbours do), he may be seen sipping this “dz”, cither through a 
reed (after the manner of a sherry cobler), or with a wooden or bamboo 
spoon out of bamboo or mithan horn drinking cups, from morn to night, 

Close to their villages, on cither side of the road, as well as within, 
sometimes not a couple of yards from their houses, they bury their dead, 
raising over them large mounds, square, round, and oblong in shape, the 
sides being built up with large stones; sometimes an upright stone, or 
an effigy cleverly carved in wood, is added. In the latter case this grotesque 
caricature of the “human form divine’ lying below, is decked out in a 
complete suit of all the clothes and ornaments worn by the deceased in- 
cluding a set of imitation weapons, the originals being always deposited in 
the grave with the body. In one instance I remember coming across a 
grave by the road side several miles away from any village, and on en- 
quiry, learning, that it had been purposely placed there, exactly half way 
between the village in which the deceased had been born, and that in which 
he had died, and had passed the latter portion of his life. This was done, 
I was told, so as to enable his spirit to revisit either. 

Huge monoliths, or large upright stones, which have been the sub- 
ject of so much remark elsewhere, and which are to be met with all over the 
world, exist here too, and are not only to be found as remains of the past, 
but their erection may be witnessed almost any day at the present time. 
These monuments are erected, either singly, or in rows, and are meant to 
perpetuate the memory, sometimes of the dead, when they are in ſaet no- 
thing more nor less than simply tombstones, sometimes of the living, in 
which case we may look upon them much in the light of statues. Thus 
Iremember being considerably astonished some three years ago when the 
villagers of Sikhaboma were pleased to raise such a monument to my bhum- 
ble self, a great compliment which was repeated last year by another vil- 
lage east of the Sijjo. These stones, which are often very lange, and have 
sometimes to be brought from long distances, are dragged up ina kind of 
sledge, formed out of a forked tree on which the stone is levered, and then 
carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and to this the men, sometimes 
fo the number of several hundreds, attach themselves in a long line and by 
‘means of putting rollers underneath they pull it along, untilit has been 
ought up to the spot where it has been previously decided finally to erect 
it. Here a small hole is then dug to receive the lower end of the stone, 








, 7 | and the sledge being eee lashings are cut adrift, and the 
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stone slides into position ; some leaves are then placed on the top and some 
liquor poured over it, This done, a general feast follows, and the ceremony 
18 complete, 

The average Angémi is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and war- 
like, and, among themselves, as a rule, most truthful and honest, On the 
other hand, he is blood-thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree. This, however, can scarcely be wondered at when we 
recall what I have already related regarding revenge being considered a 
most holy act, which they have been taught from childhood ever to revere 
as one of their most sacred duties. The “ blood-feud’’ of the Naga is what 
the “vendetta” of the Corsican was, a thing to be handed down from 
generation to generation, an everlasting and most baneful heir-loom, in- 
volving in its relentless course the brutal murders of helpless old men and 
women, innocent young girls and children, until, as often happens, mere 
petty family quarrels, generally about land or water, being taken up by 
their respective clansmen, break out into bitter civil wars which devastate 
whole villages. This is no “ word-painting” on my part, for I am here 
speaking of actual facts and a most deplorable state of affairs which seems 
to have existed from time immemorial, and is to be seen in full force up to 
the present day, a terrible check not only to the increase of population, 
but also a fatal barrier to all moral progress. I must confess it is not a 

: little disheartening to think how long and how arduously we have striven, | 
and yet how little we have done towards improving, civilizing, and weaning 
from their accursed thirst for blood, this otherwise noble race. But it is 
simply the old, old story, precept and example, the only means we have 
heretofore employed, worthy tools though they be, are perfectly powerless 
before the traditions of untold ages of anarchy and warfare. Thus we 
even find Nägäs, who have acted for years as Dobhashas (Interpreters) at 
Samagiiting, others as Policemen in Naugéon, some as Sepoys in Dibra- 
garh, and not a few who have been educated under the parental care of 
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of hill races, and is generally well proportioned, expecially as regards his 
legs, the large muscles of the thigh and calf being remarkably well developed. 
His complexion is comparatively fair, though among them, as among 
almost all the Indo-Chinese races, we meet with various shades of brown, 
from the almost ruddy and light olive to the red-Indian and dark brown 
types. I do not, however, ever remember seeing a black Naigd,I mean a 
black such as is common in Bengal, except in one instance, and then further 
enquiry elicited the fact that he was not a pure Naga at all, but the son of 
an Asamese captive who became naturalized, and was afterwards allowed 
to take unto himself a daughter of the land (of his involuntary adoption). 
In feature also there is great variety, but high cheek bones predominate. 
The men of the upper ranges are really often almost handsome, and some 
of the women might almost be called pretty. But as regards the latter, 
hard work and exposure, coupled with the trials of early maternity, soon 
tell a tale, and I have been quite surprised and grieved to see how soon they 
age. In little more than six years [ have seen mere children develope into 
comely lasses, and these latter again into sturdy matrons, whilst I have 
watched wives and mothers, whose youthful looks at first surprised me, 
change suddenly into wrinkled old women with scarcely a trace of their 
former good looks about them. I confess, however, that beauty of form 
is not the rule in these hills. Whether it is that the more or less lavish 
display of such charms asthey possess, enables us the better to exercise 
a discriminating judgment upon the beauty, or want of beauty, their forms 
display, I cannot pretend to say, but this much I do know, that here we 
may seck, and seek in vain, for any of the soft contours and lovely outlines 
which give shape to the persons of the women of other races. At the same 
time I mustadd that I have not failed to notice that Aili women all over 
India, from the fair dwellers in Kashmir to their dark sisters inhabiting the 
uplands of Bengal, all fall off in this particular, and are very rarely indeed, 
if ever, able to boast of a good figure. 

As with the men, so with the women, I think they are certainly taller 
than the average of other hill-women, and their features more regular. 
They are chaste, faithful, merry, and—unlike their brothers—never to be 
seen idle. Their duty it is to fetch the wood, draw the water, cook the 
food, and brew the liquor, besides working in the fields and weaving cloths 
athome. It will be observed that among the characteristics of the women 
I have placed chastity, and it may be as well perhaps for me to explain 
that by this term I do not for a moment mean to say that they are 
exactly chaste according to our ideas, but simply that they are true to and 
act up to, their own principles with regard to that virtue. The relation- 
ship between the sexes, and the exact footing on which it should stand, ia, 
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civilized and advanced among nations (whether ancient or modern, Christian 
or heathen) have found how difficult is the task of sailing between the 
Seylla of «a Puritanical strictness which would keep the sexes almost 
wholly apart, and the Charybdis of a laxity to which it is difficult to put 
bounds. Here we have got a primitive state of society which, although it 
would not for a moment recognize, or even allow to exist, that plague 
euphemistically termed a “ social evil”, and although it punishes any serious 
breach of the marriage contract with death itself, yet never dreams of con- 
ceiving it possible that perfect continence on the part of the unmarried 
(or free portion of society) is to be either demanded or even desired. It 
may be asked, What are the consequences? I reply —Prostitution is a thing 
unknown here, and all the foul diseases that follow in its train, are evils 
to which Naga flesh has not been born an heir. Here no Naga Lais plies 
her shameful trade. A Naga woman would scorn to barter for her person. 
And woe betide the mercenary lover who seeks to gain his end by other 
ways than those of love. Young men and maidens mix together with 
almost all the freedom allowed by nature’s law. Incontinence on the part of 
the married however is rare, and an unfaithful wife is a thing almost unheard 
of, but then the penalty is death. Marriage and divorce are among the simplest 
of their rites, and sad to say, often follow each other within the year without 
comment orsurprise. ‘* Incompatibility of temper” is here quite sufficient for 
either the manor woman to demand a divorce, and to take it, Although 
strictly monogamous, both sexes can marry and remarry as often as they 
please. Such offspring as require the maternal aid follow the mother, and 
are tended and cared for by her until able to look after themselves, when 
they return to the father. Men may not only marry their deceased wives’ 
sisters, but they may likewise marry their brothers’ widows, On the other 
hand, it is altogether forbidden for cousins to intermarry. Parents may 
advise, but never attempt positively to control, the choice of their sons and 
daughters. Marriage is usually zolemnized by a large feast, and the bride- 
groom, when he can afford it, makes a present to the bride's parents. 
Divorce necessitates a division of all property held in eommon, such as grain, 
household furniture, &c., and all property derived since the two became man 
and wife. In any division thus made, the late wife or divoreée gets one-third, 
whilst the man takes the remainder, and the woman then cither returns to her 
own parents, or lives apart in a separate house until she marries again. — 
On the death of the father all property, excepting the house, is 
divided equally among all the sons alone, the youngest always receiving 
the house in addition to his share of the whole. Neither the widow nor 
| : aught except their clothes 
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and dao, but of late years they have managed to become the proud 
possessors of a considerable quantity of fire-arms, to obtain which is 
just now one of the keenest desires they have; in fact, an Angimi will 
give almost anything he has for a gun, andif he cannot get it by fair 
means, will run almost any risk to get it by foul. In several cases of 
gun thefts, some of which have been accompanied by murder, they have 
certainly proved themselves wonderfully bold and dexterous. The spear 
is generally a very handsome one, and at close quarters, or when thrown 
> from an ambuscade, is a formidable weapon, well calculated to inflict a 

most dangerous wound, At anything over thirty yards, however, it is but 

of littl: use, and is not very difficult to dodge even at two-thirds of 
x that distance. The spear-head is of iron, varying from 18 inches to 2 feet 

in length, and from 2 to 3 inches in breadth. Its shaft is generally 

from 4 to 5 feet in length, and is usually very picturesquely ornament- 

ed with scarlet goat's hair, bere and there intermingled with a peculiar 
; pattern of black and white hair; sometimes, though rarely, the whole 
shaft is beautifully worked over with scarlet and yellow cane, and it is 
always tipped at the bottom with an iron spike of from three inches to over 
a foot in length, used for sticking itinto the ground. A Naga would 
never dream of leaving bis spear against a wall. It must be always kept 
in a perpendicular position, either by being stuck upright into the ground 


* or by being suspended against one of the walls of the house, so as ta keep 
: it perfectly straight. On the war-path every Angami carries two of these 
5 spears. The d4o isa broad-headed kind of hand-bill, with a heavy blade 


about 15 inches in length and only edged on one side, ‘This dao is in- 
variably worn at the back of the waist in a rough sort of half scabbard 

made of wood, The only article of defence they possess is a large shield 

from 5 to G feet high, 2 feet broad at the top and tapering down to about 

a foot in breadth at the bottom. ‘This shield is made of bamboo-matting, 

— and is covered with either the skin of some wild animal (elephant, tiger, 
. leopard, and bear being among the most common), ora piece of cloth, 
generally scarlet, In the latter case, or even without the cloth, it is du- 
corated with pieces of skin cut so as to represent human heads, and tults 
of searlet goat's hair, whilst on the inside is attached a board, so as to 
make it spear-proof, From each corner of the upper end of the shield 





. = spring two cane horns from 2} to 3 feet in length, decorated with the long 
“flowing tresses of human hair taken in war—prebably the locks of some 
: unfortunate woman butchered at the water hole—intermingled with goat's 


hair dyed searlet; and from the centre rises a plume about 3 feet long of 

scarlet goat's hair, tipped at the top for about 4 inches in depth with white 

goat's hair, and along the top edge runs a fringe of white, downy feathers. 

| Along the inner edge, a string of lappets, made of feathers of various 
ke 
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hues, white, black, blue, and scarlet, wave to and fro most gracefully, at 
every motion of the shield. Besides the spear, dao, and shield, I must not 
omit to mention that, when proceeding out on a forray, they invariably take 
with them several bundles of “ panjies’’, with which they rapidly cover the 
path on retreat, so as to disable and retard any party that may start in 
pursuit, 

The only implements of husbandry they use, are the dio described 
above ; an axe common to almost all the tribes on this frontier, notable for 
its small size; and a light hoe, especially remarkable for its extraordinari- 
ly crooked handle, which necessitates a very bent position, in order to use 
it. The bandle of this hoe is only about from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, 
and the iron tip from 6 inches to a foot in length, With these very sim- 
ple articles they do all their tillage, both in their terrace cultivation and in 
their ‘jhams’. The soil of the terraced lands is extremely good; and from 
being kept well manured and irrigated, by means of artificial channels, 
along which the water is often brought from very long distances by means 
of aqueducts, ingeniously constructed of hollowed out trees, and sometimes 
bridging deep ravines, it yields a very large return. The rice for the terrace 
cultivation is generally sown in March, transplanted in June, and reaped 
+n October. ‘The rice in the jhims—a system which, it is perhaps need- 
less for me to explain, entails fresh land being taken up every three or four 
years—is generally sown broad cast in April and harvested in August. 
Besides rice, of which there are several sorts, the Nagas grow a kind of coarse 
dal or field-pea, Indian-corn, and several varicties of small grains, such as 
that which the Asamese call “ koni-dhan ", not to mention various kinds of 
yams, chillies, ginger, garlic, pumkins, and other vegetables, as well as cotton, 
which latter, however, is restricted to the lower ranges and low valleys. 

With regard to domestic animals, the Angami breeds cows (of a far 
superior kind to those met with in Asam), pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls, 
both for the purpose of food as well as for sale and barter. Roast dog is 
considered a great delicacy, and is supposed to be a particularly good diet 
for certain diseases. As may be easily understood, they are not nice feeders, 
and I believe there is really scarcely any single thing that walks, crawls, 
fiies, or swims, that comes amiss to their voracious stomachs, and I have 


often been astounded to see the filthy earrion they can devour, not only 


with impunity, but with evident relish. And yot strange to say, good fresh 
milk is entirely repugnant to them, and they pretend that its very smell is 
enough to make them sick. ‘a 

Finally, as regards the dress of the Angimi, I do not think that we 
can easily find a more picturesque costume anywhere than that of the men, 
but it requires to be seen to be understood, and I am afraid no amount 


of description can 





adequately represent the vivid colours, and general get-— . 
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up ofa well-dressed Angimi warrior, flashing about in all his gala war 
paint, as he goes bounding along, making the bills re-echo again and again 
with his peculiar cry, which when taken up by several hundred voices has 
& most extraordinarily thrilling effect, sometimes going off into deep bass 
tones that would do credit to any organ accompaniment, at others running 
into strangely fiendish, jackal-like yells. 

The Angami’s chief article of attire, and one which distinguishes him 
from most other Nägäs, isa kilt of dark blue or black cotton cloth of 
home manufacture, varying from 34 to 4) feet in length, according to 
the size of the man, and about 18 inches in width, decorated with three, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, with four, horizontal rows of smal! white 
cowrie-shells, This kilt passes round the hips and overlaps in front, the 
edge of the upper flap is ornamented with a narrow fringe, whilst the 
under-flap having a string attached to its lower corner is pulled up tightly 
between the legs, and the string, which generally has a small cowrie at- 
tached to the end of it, is then either allowed to hang loosely a few inches 
below the waist belt, or is tucked in at the side, and thus the most perfect 
decency is maintained, forming a pleasing contrast to some of their neigh- 
bours “ who walk the tangled jungle in mankind's primeval pride”. I 
do not think that any dress that I have ever seen, tends so much to show 
off t6 the very best advantage all the points of a really fine man, or so 
ruthlessly to expose all the weak points of a more weedy specimen as this 
simple cowrie-begirt kilt. Thrown over the shoulders are generally, loose- 
ly worn, from two to three cotton or bark, home-spun cloths, according to 
the state of the weather, Some of these cloths are of an extremely pretty 
pattern, as for instance the very common one of a dark blue ground, with 
‘a double border of broad scarlet and yellow stripes on two sides, and fring- 
ed at both ends. When out on the war-trail, or got up for a dance, these 
cloths are worn crossed over the breast and back, and tied in a knot at the 
shoulder. 

I may here note that, like our own Scotch Highlanders, every Naga 
tribe uses a peculiar pattern of cloth, and thus any individual can at once 
be easily identified by his tartan. 


. The Angamis cut their hair short in front, and either brush it off the 
fo 


rehead, leaving it parted in the middle, or let it hang down straight, com- 
ing to about an inch above the eyebrow, after the manner of Cromwell's 
Round Heads. The hair on the top and back of the head is left long, 
and is tied into a peculiar knot, very like the chignons worn by our ladies 
in England a few years ago. Round this knot rolls of snow white cotton 
are bound, and on high-days and holidays into the base of this top knot 


they insert plumes of feathers according to the taste of the wearer, The 
favourite feather assumed by the warrior is the tail feather—white with a 
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single broad bar of black at the top—of one of the numerous kinds of Tou- 
cans, or Horn Bills, that inhabit the dense forests of the Barrail mountains. 
So much are these tail feathers soucht after on this account, that a single 
feather will fetch as much as from 4 to8 annas. Some again wear @ 
wreath or coronet of bear's hair round the head, whilst others frizzle out 
their own natural hair @ U'Zmpdratrice. In their ears they wear several 
kinds of ornaments, but among the handsomest is the one formed ofa 
boar’s tusk behind the lobe of the ear fixing on, and forming the sheath to, 
the stem of a peculiar button-like rosette worn in front of the ear. ‘This 
rosette is about an inch wand a half in diameter; in the centre are two emerald 
green beetle’s wings (from the Buprestis sternicornis), round which are 
acircle of long shiny, white seeds, and on the outside of this asain an en- wd 
circling fringe of scarlet hair, whilst from the lower portion flows down a 
long scarlet streamer of goat's hair. The tusk is generally ornamented 
round the base with very pretty red and yellow cane-work. Another ex- 
tremely becoming ear ornament is made from the blue feathers of the jay. 
Brass earrings are also very common; but the most curious ear ornaments 
of all perhaps are the huge bunches of white cotton, sometimes as big as a 
man’s fist, which some of the Nagas wear, giving a most queer monkey-like 
look to an otherwise not bad looking countenance. Strings of various coloured 
beads made of stone, shell, and glass, decorate their throats, the blood-red 
cornelian of a long hexagonal shape, and a peculiar yellow stone being 
among the most valued. Behind and on the nape of the neck is invariably 
worn the white conch shell, cut and shaped so as to fit properly, and sus- 
pended by a thick collar of dark blue cotton threads. A few also wear a 
queer barbaric-looking collar or scarf—for I have seen it worn both ways,— 
made of long locks of human hair intermingled with tufts of scarlet goat's 
hair and dotted all round with cowrie shells, from the bottom of which is 
suspended an oblong piece of wood, about 6 inches in length and about 
4 inches in breadth, covered with alternate rows either of cowries, or the 
long, shiny, white seeds already referred to as used in the ear ornament, 
and black and red hair, and having a broad fringe of scarlet hair all round it, 
Each arm is decorated either with a broad ring of ivory, being simply 
a slice about 2 inches wide cut off an elephant’s tusk, or with very pretty 
looking bracelets about 3 inches wide, made of yellow and red cane, which 











are sometimes embellished with cowries and hair. All these armlets are aa! 
invariably worn above the elbow. | F * 
On the legs just below the knee, they wear a number of bands of very * 


finely cut cane dyed black, whilst a few wear leggings made of very fine Pa.” 

red and yellow cane-work, extending from below the knee to above the : 
ss qnkle. ‘These are usually worked on to the leg, and are left there until they 
wear out, which happens I am told in about three months. _ 
; , — SE 
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It is strange to note how fond all nations, whether civilized or savage, 
are of bestowing some outward sign whereby all men may at once distin- 
guish the man of deeds from the common herd, and thus we here find that 
the Angimi equivalent fora V. C., or “reward of valour’, is a Touecan’s 
tail feather and hair collar, whilst the substitute for a medal, showing that 
the wearer has been in action, or at all events that he has formed part of 
an expedition, is cowrie shells on his kilt, 

The dress of the women, though neat, decent, and picturesque in its 
way, is not nearly so showy as that of the men, and forms another notice- 
able instance of the female withdrawing from the contest wherever she 
finds the male a rival in the same field of indulgence in, and love of, person- 
al decoration. ‘The most important perhaps, though least seen, portion of 
a woman's dress is of course the petticoat, which is usually a piece of dark 
blue home-spun cotton cloth, about 2 feet in breadth, which passing round 
the hips overlaps about 6 inches. ‘This is partially, if not entirely, covered 
by the folds of the next most important article of clothing, a broad cotton 
cloth, whose opposite corners are taken up and made to cross over the 
back and chest, thus covering the bosoms, and are tied in a knot over the 
shoulders. Finally, a second cloth is worn, either thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, or wrapped round the hips and tucked in at the waist. In 
the cold weather, they generally add an extra cloth, whilst in the warm 
weather, or when employed in any kind of hard work, such as tilling their 
fields, &c., they generally dispense with both these, and drop the corners 
of the other, or in other words simply strip to the waist. 

Round tlieir throats they love to load themselves with a mass of neck- 
laces of all kinds, glass, cornelian, shell, seeds, and stone. In their ears the 
young girls wear a peculiar pendant formed of a circular bit of white shell, 
whilst the matrons generally dispense with earrings altogether, On their 
wrists above their elbows they wear thick heavy bracelets, or armlets, of 
brass, and a metal that looks like pewter. The young girls until they 
marry shave their heads completely, a very queer, ugly custom for which 
I have never succeeded in getting any adequate reason, nor can I suggest 
one. The married women braid or loop up their hair very much after the 
manner of the Irish peasantry, often adding a few foreign locks to make up 
for any deficiency. Brides are generally to be recognized at a glance, 
from their hair being allowed to fall in waving masses round the head, not 
being long enough to be tied up. 


The accompanying admirable illustrations by Lieut. R. G. Woodthorpe, 


RR. E., my able colleague and invaluable companion in the two last explora- 


tion expeditions into the Naga Hills, will I trust enable my readers fully 
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to appreciate the leading features of some of the most interesting races that 
inhabit this frontier. 

Plate XIX represents an Angami Naga of Chédéma in his war-dress, 
with loins girt up, and carrying two spears, ready for action. 

Plate XX is an Angémi woman from Khonoma. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1 is a young unmarried lass from Jotsoma, weaving 
in front of her father’s house, 

Fig. 2 is*the sledge used by the Angdmis for dragging up heavy 
monumental stones. 

Fig. 3 is the sketch of a well-to-do Angami Nag4's house in Rez4mi, 

Fig. 4 are two heads (man and woman) of individuals from Themi- 
jama (Eastern Angémis). 

Fig. 5 is the sketch of an effigy over an Angümi warrior’s grave at 
Kohima, , 

Fig. 6 represents the Eastern AngGmi dio. 

Fig. 7 is the white shell ornament for the nape of the neck. 

Fig. 8 is the Angami ear ornament, mentioned above, 

Plate XXII is the likeness of Soibang, the Chief of Bormiton (or 
Chopna). 

Plate XXIII is the likeness of Phemi, the wife of the Chief shown in 
the previous illustration. 

Plate XXIV is a Hattigorié Niga, and 

Plate X XV is Assiringia, a woman of the same race. 

I may here observe that several figures have been here introduced 
merely for purposesof comparison and illustrate Tribes to which my notes 
here do not refer to at all; I hope, however, should this paper prove of any 
interest, that hereafter I may be enabled gradually to furnish notes on 
these races also. 














ee — 
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Charter III. 
Geology and Natural History, 

As regards the geology and physical aspect of the country occupied by 
the Angaimis and their neighbourg? I cannot do better than quote from a 
report from the talented pen of my friend Major Godwin-Austen who states 
as follows : 

“ The dead level portion of the Dhansiri valley comes to an end a few 
miles to the west of Dimapdr, and at a very short distance towards Sama- 
güting. The surface gradually rises over the broad conglomerate deposits, 
swept down out of the gorges of mountain streams like the Diphd-pani. 
The first line of hills rise abruptly to 2000 feet with a strike with the strata 
north-east and south-west, dipping south-east towards the main range at 
about 30° on the crest, the dip increasing rapidly northwards until nearly 
perpendicular at the very base, probably marking a great wuninclinal bend 
in the rocks. These consist of sandstones, very thickly bedded in the upper 
portion, of red and ochre colour, interstratified with thinner beds of an 
indurated light coloured clay, nodules of which are very numerous*and 
conspicuous in some of the soft sandstones, In exposed sections, such as 
that near the new tank at Samagiiting, the strata are seen to be closely fault- 
ed in direction of the strike, the up-throw never exceeding a few feet. ‘These 
beds I should refer to the Siw4lik series. No mammalian remains have as 
yet been found in the neighbourhood. Nowhere is a better and more com- 
prehensive view obtained of the broad alluvial valley of the Dhansiri and 
its great forest than from Samagiting. Mile beyond mile of this dark 
forest stretches away and is lost in the distant haze, During the cold 
weather this is, usually in the early morning, covered with a dense woolly 
fog, which about 10 o'clock begins to roll up from the Brahmaputra against 
the northern slope of the Barrdéil, and often hangs over Samaguting and all 
the outer belt of hills late into the afternoon, when the increasing cold dis- 
sipates it. The sandstone ridge, on which Samagiiting 1s situated, runs 
parallel with the Barrail at a distance of 15 to 16 miles, measured from 
crest to crest. The Barrail rises very suddenly on its northern face, and the 


intervening country for a breadth of 8 miles is very low, forming 4 miniature 


dhun. This intermediate depression continues westward for many miles: 
the outer range marked by the hills of Phegi and Laikek. It terminates 
to the eastward on the Kadidba spur, thrown off from the high north-east 


extremity of the Barrail, and this spur coincides with the great east up- 
throw of the Sub-Himalayan rocks composing the highest part of that range, 


and this I believe is a great north-porth-west—south-south-east dislocation 


‘in the mountain mass, marked by the course and gorge of the Zabja, This 
- dislocation is, I think, also intimately connected with the change in direc- 
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tion of the main axis of elevation, which has thrown the line of main water- 
shed away to the south-east from its normal south-west—north-east direction, 
which it assumes at Asdl4. The dip of these tertiary rocks of the Barrail 
is steadily to the south-eastward throughout the whole distance, but it uras 
dually changes round to due west, the beds on the highest part, Japwo, 
turning up at an angle of 35° west. ‘These higher beds are fine slightly 
micaceous, ochre grey sandstones, very massive and weathering pinkish 
grey. From this the elevated out-crop of these sandstones tends to south, 
and is continuous south of the Barak in that direction right away into 
Manipur, conforming with the change in the strike of all the ridges, 
the parallelism of which is such a conspicuous feature of the physical 
geography. To the north-north-west the great change in this moun- - 
tain system is marked by the broad re-entering arm of the Dhansiri, 
and the sudden appearance of the granitic series in force in the Mikir and 
Rengmi Naga Hills, seen in the bed of the Nambor, and which becomes 
the principal feature eastward as far as the Garo Hills. Extensive and 
thick-bedded deposits of clay and conglomerate are seen in the Samagdting 
dhun, forming broad plateau-capped spurs. I had no time to examine 
these closely. They appeared to be nearly horizontal, and may belong to 
the highest beds of the Siwalik formation or the remains of deposits formed 
prior to the cutting through of the Dipha-pani gorge. Analogous deposits | 
to the last occur in the North-West and Panjab Himalaya. At the base of * 
the Barrail, proceeding to the depression at the sources of the Zullo and Sijjo, ~ 
the Sub-Himalayan rocks pass downwards into thin-bedded sandy shales, 
with a steady westerly underlie. Whether the lowest beds represent num- 
mulitic or even cretaceous rocks, it is impossible to say. The thickness is 
very great, at least 3000 feet ; they rest on an older series of rocks with a 
totally different lithological aspect. There is uncomformability not always rs 
apparent, for they partake of a general westerly dip. The strong bedded 
younger rocks are but little disturbed, and on the east of the Sijjo come in 
again at Telligo, nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to easton the main . 
ridge towards Kopamedza, marking an anticlinal axis ; their horizon is —, 
— however lower. ‘The older beds on the contrary are much crushed, and 
. change their dip and strike very frequently, the result of prior disturbance, 7 
They are composed of clay slates and very dark blue, friable shales, alter- nes 
nating with others of pale ochrey tint. They are saliferous, and veins of 533 
milky quartz are occasionally seen. Several salt springs occur near the ae 
bottom of the Zullo valley, under Viswemah, where the Nagas evaporate the 
water to obtain it. A warm mineral spring also occurs here. Evidence of 
: ‘past glacial action is very marked on the north-east side of the Barrail, 
a! where its elevation is close under 10,000 feet. Small moraines project be- cae 
— ae the Reese <i the tetera) valley. Thane saoanae Sey oe ; . 
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of much earthy matter due to the soft sandstones out of which they are 
derived. This and long surface weathering has led to their being well 
cultivated and terraced, but the original lines of larger angular blocks are 
stillapparent. ‘Through these moraines the present streams have cat their 
channels down to the solid rock, leaving the slopes at an angle of 45°, out 
of which project great masses of the subangular sandstones. The thickness 
of the moraine at Kiewéma is quite 300 feet at the terminal slope, and the 
length of the former glacier would have been four miles to the crest of 
range at Japvo. At the head of the Zullo, traces of this former state of 


° things are shown by the even height at which large transported blocks of 
the tertiary sandstones lie up against the sides of the ravine, resting on 
= patches of rubble. No part of the Barraéil is more beautiful than that be- 


tween Kigwéma and Sopvoma, looking up the lateral glacial gorges, with 

their frowning steep sides running up to the crest of the Barrail, which is for 

the greater part a wall of grey rock and precipice. Dense forest covers the 

slopes, but from their steepness many parts are bare, breaking the mono- 

tony of this dark coloured mountain scenery. Where the steep rise in the 

slope commences, the spurs are at once more level and are terraced for 

rice cultivation. Not a square yard of available land has been left, and the 

system of irrigation canals is well laid out. I have never, even in the 

better cultivated parts of the Himdlayas, seen terrace cultivation carried to 

* such perfection, and it gives a peeuliarly civilized appearance to the country.” 

* The Botany of the Naga Hills has still to be described, but this is a 

) speciality only to be undertaken by an expert, to which title, I regret, | am 

unable to Jay any claim whatever. I must therefore content myself with 

observing that oak, fir, birch, larch, apple, and apricot, are all to be found 

here, besides numerous other trees common to Asam, Of orchids there is 

a very great variety indeed. Indigenous tea is found growing all along 

the ta hockivern slopes at the foot of the Barräil. Among the jungle 

aay I may mention bees-wax, India-rubber, tea seed, aud several 
fibres, besides red, yellow, blue, and black dyes. 

As with the Botany, so with the Natural History, we require men who 
have devoted their lives to its study, to do the subject justice, I will there- 
fore not attempt to do more than furnish the following list of some of the 

chief among the wild animals that I am personally aware are all to be found 

=, in the tract in question, 

hs 4. Elephant—Elephas Indicus. These animals swarm throughout 
the Dhansiri valley, and are found all along the low ranges of 

*, the Barrail, but are rare in the high Angami country. 

| Ath Nocerus —— These two animals are rare, 

Bi : BT i aca cats b> bo sant eet in 

_ the Dhansiri valley. 
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Mithan—Gaveus jfrontalis. These affect the forest-clad shades - 
of the lower hills, 
Tiger—felis Tigris. 
Leopard—Pardus. The black and clouded species of —— are 
also occasionally met with. 
Hill Black Bear— Ursus tihetanus, 
Indian Black Bear— Ursus labiatus. 
Badger—dretonyx collaris. 
Wild Boar—Sus Jndicus. 
Sambar Deer—2usa Aristotelis. 
Barking Deer—Cervulus Aureus. 
Gooral—Nemorhadus goral. 
Civet Cat—Viverra Zibetha. 
Tiger Cat— Felis Alarmorata, 
Common Wild Cat—Felis Chaus. 
Pangolin—anis pentadactyla, 
Porcupine—[ystrix leucura. 
Hoolook— Hylobates Hoolook. 
Langur or Hanuman—Presbytis Schistaceus. 
Common Monkey—Jnuus Zthesus. 
Otter—Lutra vulgaris. 
Bamboo Rat—2hizomys badius. 
Common Brown Rat—J/us decumanus. 
Black Rat—AMus Rattus. 
Black Hill Squirrel—Sciuruse macruroides. 
Common Striped Squirrel—Sciurus palmarum. 
Gray Flying Squirrel—Sciuropterus fimbriatus, - 
Brown Flying Squirrel—Pteromys petaurista. - 


— Game Birds I would mention the following :-— 


i, 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Peacock—Pavo assamicus (very rare and only in the plains). 
Deo Derrick Pheasant—Polyplectron tibetanum. Very numerous 
in the plains, valleys, and low hills, but only where there is ‘ 
dense forest. * 
Derriek Pheasant—Gallophasis Horsfieldii. ‘a 
Argus Pheasant—Ceriornis Blythi Sega and only on the Bar- 
rail Mountains at high elevatio 





ee Fowl—@allus Bankiva @ * 
—Arboricola r : 
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Crarren 1V, 
Language and Grammar. 

It is perhaps needless for me to state that the Angdimis have no 
written language whatever. I have hence adopted the Roman character, and 
the plan I have followed for designating the long sound of all vowels has 
been by placing an accent immediately over the vowel ; thus 4 is to be 
invariably pronounced like the English long a, as pronounced in such words 
as ‘* mast’, “ father’, “ask”, &c.; & like the English a in “ fate’, or e in 
*‘ prey”, “convey”, &c.; iin like manner as the French i, or English ee, as 
in “peep”, or i as it is pronounced in such words as “ fatigue", “ marine”, 
&c.; 6 as the o in notice; and finally 6 similarly to the English long o in 
“move”, “prove”, &¢., or oo as in “ school”, “tool”, “foal”, &&. This 
system, I may also add, is the one I have followed in the spelling of all 
proper names. 

I may here premise that laying no claims to philological lore of any 
kind, but on the contrary aspiring only to the humble position of a worker 
in the field, whose duty it is to collect and construct the bricks alone, so to 
say, of that science, I shall not even hazard a guess as to what great family 
of languages the Angdmi belongs, but prefer to leave that question for 
abler pens to decide. I may, however, say that in common with the tongues 
spoken by most, if not all, other nations in a similar state of civilization, or 
rather barbarism, the Angaémi is slightly, though not altogether, monosylla- 
bie and most simple in its structure, its root words undergoing very little 
change except for the purpose of symphony. 

- The gender of nouns is denoted by different words for the different 
- ‘Boxes, aS: 

wuz “ Thépvoma” (often contracted into “themma” and “ ma”), a man. 
“'Thenama”’, a woman. 

* Ano”, father ; ** A’zo"’, mother. 

‘*Nopvo”, husband; “ Kim”, wife. 


ah 


DF 





x 
. Also by a change of termination, when the first syllable of the word is 
I@ dropped ; thus “ mitha’’, a cow generally, whether male or female, ‘* thido” 
or a bull, “ thake’, a cow (female); “tékha,” a tiger generally, whether 
— male or female, “khapve” a tiger (male), “khdkr” a tigress ; and 
pa" often by the addition of the abbreviated forms of the terms “ poshi", male, 
sor “poke”, female; thus “chishi”? a male elephant, “chu-kr” a fernale 
Es a elephant. And sometimes by the addition of the terms “ thépvoma”, 
"man, and “thentima”, woman; thus, “nino” a cat, whether male or 
female, becomes “nano thépvomé"’ a male cat, and “ nino then‘ima” a 
_ ⁊ female eat, | | . : oS + 

ss The plural is obtained by simply adding the termination “ ko” to the 


24 
— 
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— 


singular; as “thépyvomAé” a man; thépvomiko” men; ‘‘kéthé” a stick, J 
“kéthéko” sticks, But when a numeral is used, the noun remains in the 
singular, as “ thépvomaé péngi” five men, “ kéthé sird” six sticks, 
They have got a queer way of dropping the first syllable, or prefix, of 
certain substantives, apparently for sake of cuphony, when employed in the 
1 8 


a 
body of a sentence ; thus, for instance, a dog is “teſoh'“, but Whose dog is 
4 


$ 23 23 8 

that ? is“ Hao sépo foh ga"; and again, a spear is “ réngai”, Dut my 
spear is “finga"’, where it will be observed that the “té” in the former, 
and the ‘' ré" in the latter example, are entirely dispensed with, 

Cases are not marked by inflection, nor by the addition of any affix, * 
except in the ablative when the particle “ ki’, from, is affixed, 

Adjectives appear to be invariably placed after the nouns they qualify, 
and have no change of termination for number, case, or gender ; as ‘‘ thépvo- 
ma kévi" a good man; “ téfoh késho kénna" two bad dogs; “chi kéza” 
a great elephant. 

The comparative degree is formed by the positive adjective being pre- 
ceded by “ ki’, as “ keza” great, “ki kéza” greater; and the superlative by 
adding “‘ shwé’’, “* tho’, or “ péré", to the positive; as “ kéza shwé"’, “ kézé 
thé”, or ‘‘ kéza péré”’, extremely great or greatest. 


The pronouns are as follows: 


I A. This Haa., 
Thou No. These Hadko., | 
He Po. That Lu, or Chi. a 
We Heko. Those Liko. * 
Ve Neko. Who? Sopo? * 
They Luko. Which? Kia? — 
What? Ré⸗ipo? a 
The adverbs are “ki?” where ?, and “ chénd” now. — 
The cardinal numbers are : : _ ae 


Po. 11 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 


b 


mar. 
« a 
4 Re 
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The only ordinals in use are * kerao” first, “ ken6"’ second, and “ sesac"* 
third. 


The Verbs are simple, and appear to have but three tenses, the Past, 
Present, and Future, thus : 
Chi—To give. 
Present, Tense. 
I give A’ chiiéwé, We give Heko chéiéwe. 
You give No chiéwé, Ye give Neko chiéwe. 


al He gives Po chiewe. They give Luko chiéwe. 
= Past Tense, 
| Igave A chié. We gave Heko chié. 
You gave No chaié, Ye gave Neko chdé, 
He gave Po chié, They gave Luko chaé, 
Future Tense. 
Iwill give Achuto. Wewill give Heko chuto. 
You will give No chute. Ye will give Neko chuto. 
He will give Po chuto. They will give Luko chuto. 
Imperative. 
Give—Chiiché. 
They have no names for the days of the week, and their year commen- 
ces in March. The names of the several months are as follows; 
January Képha, July Ché-chi, 
February Khrénié. August Chadi., 
March MKérra. September Chéré. 
April @Keéno. October Réiéb, 
— May Kézi. November Théné, 
* June Képsti. December Vi-phe. 
f ‘The following phrases will perhaps best illustrate the structure of the 
) language. 
J Phrases—English and Angami. 


1. Open the door, Kikha khrehé. 
2. Shut the door. Khikhé pha lé ché. 
8. Don't forget. Si motaéhéché. 
P laa 4. Be silent. Kémé keri bi che. 
a 6 Don's aks a noise, Méléhe. 
| 6, e haste. — ane 











. Of what clan are you? No sopo thinorr ? 
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What is this? Hau kéjipo? 

They are liars. Luko ketichema fiwé, 

Who lives there ? Sopo chind baja ? 

It is raining, Tir rié, 

It will rain soon, Péchamo tir vor tate, 

What do you want? No kéjipo chaéiigaé ? 

What do you say ? No kéjipo phaga P 

Is that true? Sa ketho mé ? 

Who says so? Sopo sidi puagaé P — 

Don't you know ? No simo mé ? 

What shall I eat ? A kéjipo chito ? 

Why do you laugh? No kidi nabig4 ? 

Don't cry. Kra hé. 

Don't strike him. Po va hé. 

Call some coolies. Kuli miko kéléché, 

It is very hot to-day. Tha ti lé shwé, 

There is no wind. Tirékhra moté. 

Open your mouth. No méko shi. 

Have you eaten your dinner? No mhiché mé ? 

Ask him. Po ketso shi ché. 

Tell him. Po ki pa shi ché. 

What advantage is there in that ? Li na kepo vi to-ga ? 

There is no use in that? Lu nu mbapori jilé injito. 

What animal is this? Khino hat kejipoga ? 

Whose house is that? Li sopo kiro? - 

You can go now. No ché voléto., ill 

My head aches. <A ts chi ba. 

My stomach aches, A va chi ba. 

Where did you learn Assamese ? No Téphi khwé kéji poki na 
siléga ? 

Does your tooth ache ? No ha chi ba mé ? 

What is the price of this? Ha4 po ma kéji ki ro ? 

Where are you going? No kéjiki votoga ? 

Where shall you stay to-night ? Chéji kéjiki po bitoga ? 

Which is the best of these three ? Sé ko kejia vigé ? 


Is anything eatable to be got there? Chi nu mba kéchiho bi + e 


nha? 


Do you know where he is gone ? No simé moh po kal Ki Voth Us J 


Clean those things well. LG koha shwé kémésdva. 
Is to-day a holiday with you ? Thi kénié bi mé ? 
What is the name of this village ? ‘Héu rénné A keji po ga? 








- 
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52. Do you know him? No po si mé? 

53. How is he to-day ? Po thi kejimhi biga ? 

64. He is better than he was yesterday. Ndd ki thawiwé, 

55. ‘Why does he not come? Po kidi vor moga? 

56, That is the same thing. So kémhé zo, 

57. I cannot go to-morrow. A soda tolélho. 

58. Very well, go the day after to-morrow. Viwé, kénonha volé. 

59. Heisavery bad man. Po thémma késho shwé. 

GO. » He can speak Manipuri. Po Makri ma khwe si bawe, 

Gl. He tells me one thing and you another. Po akidé po pi, unki 
dé kékri pa. 

62. Bring me some water, Dza hocho pévor ché, 

63. Where is my coat? A balé kéjé ki ji ro? 

64, Bring my hat. <A tai re pe vorché. 

G5. Hold my horse. A kwir té chilé. 

66. Clean my shoes. A phikwé sipevichiché. 

67. Warm some water. Dza Wécho péléshiché, 

68.. Don’t make it very hot. Pélé ba vaheé, 

69. Give me some salt. Métsd hocho Atchu ché. 

70. This egg is rotten, Had po dza showe. 

71. What milk is that ? Hai kézipo dzi ga ? 

72. Have you caught any fish to-day ? Tha kho té mé? 

73. Yes, I have caught one large “ Mahsir”. Uwe, a Thacha kéza 
po télé. 

74. Have you got it with you there ? Kio? unzé ma ba mé? 

75. Yes, I have it with me. U'wé a zé ma ba we. 

76. Very well, cook it and I will eat it. Oh viwé, shalé 4 chito. 

77. Get me some fruit, I am hungry. Rosi hocho pé vor, a mér bawe. 

78. ~ What fruit would you like to eat? Rosi ki kijipo chiniébaga ? 

79. Blow the fire. Mi mhé shé. 

‘80. The fire is out. Mi mhé té. 

81. It is time to go. To vo vi té. 


$2. Don’t turn to the right. Uzdtcha vo ta hé. 

$3. No, I will turn to the left. Mo, 4 avi ché voto. 
$4. Stop here, Hiaki bald. 

85. Who is there ? Chiki sopo thaga ? 


86. Buy me ten fowls, A théva kérr khrléto. 
87. They won’t sell any fowls now. Uko chen théva mipori zwé 
moché, | 


88. Why won' 't they sell ? Kidi zwé mo gé ? 


89, If you will give a rupee apicce, they will sell. No rakd po-po 
chusiche zwéto we. 
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90. Who is the Chief of your village ? Nériméi soma Pédga, 


91. Viponié is our Chief. Viponid Péima zo. 


92. Is that bill-hook sharp ? La 26 polla vi mé mo P 
93. It is getting dark, light the candles. 


04. Give him 


ai chad. 


some liquor. 


Zihdiro hoché pétehu che. 
95. Awake me to-morrow at cock-crow. Soda thévé kékha ki & késG 
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Tizitaiyé mi péta shi, 


96. Tell me what things I am to bring. A ki pi si che kezi ma ma 
se vorto, 
97. You must bring rice, wood, and salt, Chiko, si, métsa, sé vorcho. 


98. All men must die. 


Pete thémma sata che, 


102. Goand see, Vo di philé, 


105. Tuke this away. Hao sé ta. 


107. Blow the fire. Mi mbhén shi-che. 


108. The wind 


English. 
A, an, or one, 4. 
Abandon, v. 





99. He lives alone, Po thé porebi ba. : 
100. I also have ten horses. A ri kwior kérr ba. 
101, You are always coming late. No tisonha vor menoba, 
103. I did not say anything. A mh pori pa mo, 
104. Where have you been ? No kezi ki vogd? 
106. That boat belongs to me. Li 4ra wé. , 
blows now. ‘Tirekhra ié, 
109. Shall he go by land or by boat ? Késo ni chato me rai ni chito? 
110. Can you swim? No dzi ni tolé si mé moro. , 
111. He can not come to-day. Li tha vor lel ho, 
112. ‘Take this to your Chief. Had se vo Pédma tsiiché. : 
: 
CHarrer V. 4 
Vocabulary. ‘ <> Ve 
Angdmi. English, Angdmi. a 
Po Acquaintance, mn. Késimi, Urchima | 
Khashiché | Advance, v. Ralé — 
Advantage,n. A«vi 1 
Vika, Vadi Adversary,n. NXNgumémũ a 
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English. 
Aged, a. 
Ague, 7 
Air, 7. 
Alike, ad. 
Alive, a. 

All, a. 
Alligator, n. 
Almighty, a. 


Alone, a. 
| Aloud, ad, 
Also, ad. 


Altogether, ad. 


Always, ad, 
Amid, prep. 
An, a, one. 
And, con. 
Anger, 7. 
Ankle, n. 

; Annually, ad. 

= Ant, #. 

bis Ant-hill, ». 

* Apiece, ad, 

Armadillo, 2. 


Anygdmi. 

Kéteha 
Kipé 
Timelha 
Kémha 
Rhi 
Pété 
R4, Khokérra 
Pétékiké-méchia- 

shwé 
Thé, Rébi 
Rékré 
Ri 
Pété kézé 
Ti-sonha 
Métcho-ma 


Mhaché 
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» English, 
Badger, n, 
Bag, n. 

Buld, a, 
Ball, n. 
Bamboo, mn. 
Bank xn, 

(of a river), 
Banquet, n. 
Bare, a. 
Bark x. 

(of a tree), 
Bark, v. 
Barn, 7. 
Barrel, 2. (gun), 


Bat, m. 
Bathe, v. 
Battle, n. 
Beak, n. 
Beam, n. 
Bear, n. 
Beard, a... 
Beat, v. 
Beautiful, @ 
Bedstead, n. 
Bedding, n. 





Angdami. 
Chombiuvho 
Lékho 
Supa 
Kémérr 
Kérra 


Khé 
Lhé 
Més& 


Pokia, Sika 
ké 

Télha-ki 

Pa, Missipa 
Kéilli 

Mékha 
Tékbrono 
Sep-cha 
Zaréluhé 
Térrh 

Ta 

Kipér, Kiprr 
Théca 

Tama 

Viaché 
Nga-kévi 
Thézi 

Zikhra 
Mékhwi 
Mithdachi 
Mohtza 
Krohchiléché 
Kroh-kechima 
Satcha 
Pilé 
Pékhé 
Moié 
Vadi, Vaka 
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English. Angdmi, « English, Angami. 

Bend, v. Kérégiilé Breadth, m, ZA, Poza 
Best, a. Kévithou Break, v. Bétswélé 
Better, a. Sésd kévi Breast, n. Mérr 
Between, prep. Dont, Metchond Breath, a. Ha 
Beware, r. Chiswéléché Breathe, v. Ha shiché 
Big, a. Keck Bridge, n. Peh 
Bill-hook, a. Jé Bring, v. Séphir, Pékhor 
Bind, v. Phalé Broad, a. Méja 
Bird, w. Péra Broad-cloth, n. Bula, Khwé [wi 
Birth, #. Péno, Kepéno Broken, part, Vaphrodt, Bétewé- 
Birth-place, ». Képénophé Broom, 7. Nizwéroé 
Bitch (female of Brother (elder), m. Zorao 

dog), ". Phikrr » (younger), n. Sizéo 
Bite, v. Méki Brother-in-law, a, Ami 
Bitter, a. Kékha Brow, x. Tikha 
Black, a. Kéti Buck (deer), nm. Teékhia 
Blind, a. Mhichié Buffalo, 2. Rélli 
Blood, n. Théza Build, wv. Siléché 
Blossom, n, Nipa Bull, a. Thido 
Blow, v. Mhélé Bullet, . Missi-shi 
Blue, a. Loshi - Bundle, a. Keérri 
Board, n. Mélé, Sobjé Burden,e. -Pé, Pwd 
Boat, n. u Burn, v. Réwa, Pétia 
Boatman, n. Ka kéthamé Burst, v. Baphroa, Pro 
Body, a. Moh Bury, v. Khrualé 
Boil, v. Kérédalé Butterfly, . Sopro 
Bold, a. Kéréza Button, ». Balla-kéka 
Bone, n. Ru Buy, v. Khri-léche 
Book, #. Léshi By and by, ad. Kéné 
Boot, n. Phika Bird cage, n. Péra khoro 
Borrow, v. Thépalé Calf, n. Mithané 
Bottom, n. Khro Calf (of leg), #. Phitsé 
Bough, n. Si chi¢, sicho Call, v. Késhi-ché 
Boundary; . Thérré Cane, 7. 





Canon, #. 
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Engtieh. 
Centipede, nm. 
Chall, a. 
Chain, ". 
Change, v. 
Charcoal, #. 
Chase, v. 
Cheap, 4. 
Cheek, n. 
Chicken, #. 
Child, mn. 
Chin, # 
Civet cat, 7. 
Clap, v. 
Claw, . 
Clean, a. 
Cleave, v. 
Cloth, #. 
‘Cloud, n. 
Cobweb, a. 
Cock, n. 
Cold, n. 
Cold season, x. 


Come, v. 


-  Comprehend, v. 
a | 4 Conceal, v. 


Pha 

Théja, Kida 
Kélilé 
Mijje 

Hova 

Méli 

JIwé, Jo 
Thérno 
NichGima 
Mékho 
Thékrr 
Bida 
Phitché 
Mésa 
Phrolé 
Khwé 
Kémha 
Sérécha 
Votzi 
Méka, Si 
Tisi 
Phirché, Vorché 
Siléché 
Kévaléché 
Shaléché 
Paisaji 
Kérré, Kéié 
Poma 
Chopsa, Chotsa 
Wheéshiché 


Phréléché 
‘Thokr 


Mith Shé 
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. Engliah. 
Cubit, a. 
Cup, 7 
Custom, #. 
Cut, v. 
Daily, ad. 
Danese, v, 


| Dark, a. 


Daughter, a 
Day, n, 
Deal, a, 
Deaf, a. 
Dear (costly), a, 
Deer, n. 
Descend, wv. 
Devil, a. 
Dialect, a. 
Difficult, a. 
Dig, v. 
Dirty, a. 
Disease, m. 
Distant, a. 


| Diteh, ». 


Divide, v. 
Dog, a. 
Door, n. 
Dove, a. 
Drag, v- 
Drink, v. 
Drum, #. 


Angami, 
Tha 
Téhi 
Uzié 
DG aiché 
Tisonha 
Kébfaiché 
Zi 
Nopva 
Khinhi 
Satalé, KRéwsa 
Poniorogawé 
Répénd 
Tékhia 
Lakerlé 
Terho-kesho 
Nekhwé 
hé 
Théléché 
Kérha 
Mhaché 
Sha-cha 
ZAvirharr 
Kezachishiche 
Téfoh 
Ki-kha 
Mokbra 





a4b 


Eye, n, 
Eyebrow, n. 
Eyelash, n. 
Eyelid, n. 
Fall, v. 
False, a, 
Far, a. 
Fat, a. 
Father, n. 
Fault, ». 
Feather, n. 
Feeble, a. 
Feed, v. 
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Kétichi, Kéchirr 

Sha-cha 

Lo 

Pa, or Api 

Gwikemo 

Ma, Thévma 

Kéméné 

Vachi 

Pokrr 

Péphirché 

Roki 

Petsa, Hotcho 

Keérr-o-péngi 

Lhi-pénga 

Kénné-ché, Térrh- 
siché 

Si-shiché 

Khoshitsi 

Ngi-shiché 

Mi 

Kér&o 





God, a, 





English. 
Five, 
Flat, a. 
Flint, a. 


Flower, m. 
Fly, v. 

Fog, 7. 
Foot, n. 
Forehead, x. 
Forest, 1, 
Forgive, v. 
Forget, wv. 
Formerly, ad. 
Fort, a. 
Fortify, v. 
Forty, 
Four, 
Fourteen, 
Fowl, n. 
Friend, nm. 
Frog, n. 


Front door, n, 


Fruit, n, 


Gall-bladder, n. 


Ginger, n, 
Girl, n. 
Give, v. 
Go, v. 
Goat, n. 


Gold, an. 
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Angdmi. 
Péngi 
Mézi 
Jipvora, Kétsé- 

thésa 
Ménipa or Nhipa 
Proché : 
Kémha 
Phi 
Tikha 
Nha, Ketsé ‘ 
Khasiché 
Rékra, Motaché 
Kéraki 
Kida 
Kadahadléché 
Lhida 
Da 
Keérr-o-da 
Théva 
Aso 
Gwirrno 
Ki-kha 
Shi, si, rosi 
Thésiéh 
Kévi 
Chaché " 
Totaché, Toshi 
Ténio 





» 





ts, 


» ES 
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English. Angami. 
Great, a. Kédi, Kér& 
Green (color), a. Pézié or Képézié 
Green (raw), a. Keérhé 
Ground, 7. Kési 
Gullet, 2. Meziro 
Gun, 7. Missi 
Gunpowder, 2. Bakhar 
Guts, n. Ra 
Hail, *. Prr 
Hair (of man), a. Tsi-tha, Tha 
Hair (of ani- 

mal), 7. Ma 
Half, a. Técha 
Halfway, . Chaikhwipo 
Hammer, 1, Jivatché 
Hand, #, Bi, or Bhi 
~ Handsome, n. Ngii-vi 
Hawk, v. Miavino 
He, pro. Po 
Head, n. Tat 
Hear, v. Réniélé 
Heart, n. Méla 
Heavy, a. Meswi 
Phitso 
Vokrr 
Haki 
Keévalé 
Kizikhra 
Ligé 
Keéja 
Vokrr 
Téléché 
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Engliah, 


Hundred, a, 


Hunger, a. 
I, pro. 
Idiot, m. 
Idle, a, 
Iron, n. 
Ivory, n. 
Jaw, n. 
Join, v. 
Jump, v. 
Jungle-fowl, m. 
Jungle, n, 
Keep, v. 
Kick, v. 
Kid, a. 
Kidney, n. 


“Kall, e. 


Kilt, a, 
Kind, a. 
King, 7. 
Knee, 7. 
Knot, nr. 
Knuckle, n. 
Ladder, n. 
Lame, 4. 
Language, ”. 
Leaf, n. 
Leather, ». 
Leg, n. 
Lemon, #. 
Length, ». 
Leopard, 7. 
Lick, v. 





Angémi. 

Kra 
Mérr 
A 
Kélého 
K éteoma 
Théja 
Chaha 
Méchie 
Méthoshi 
Prasiché 
Voprr 
Nha 
Pévéléché 
Phitcha-potché 
Téniono 
Mécha 
Dakhbriléché 
Ni, Méni 
Mézié 
Kédima 
Khoatea 
Pélé 
Bikhrr 
Khéa 
Réhié 
Khwé, Dé 
Nié 
Chiza 
Phi 
Shohosi 
Kécha 
Tékhakhdiha 
Méiéché 
Timeprior Timella 
Sho - 
Rénieléché 
Kéchi, Chi 
Bichono-re-khré- 

cho 
Séh 
Keché 
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English. Angémi. English. Angémi. 

Lungs, #, Phiéh Now, ad, é 
Man, n. Thépvoma, or M& | Oil, 2. Gakridzd 

Thémma Old, a. Keétsa 
Mangoe, . Merrosi Once, ad, Zopo 

(fruit) One, Po 

Meat, x, Themo Onion, 7. Khora 
Medicine, a. Dart Orange, 7. Chiffo 
Mend, v. Threléché Orphan, n. Méronoma 
Middle, nm. Métso Owl, it. Bokhro 
Midnight, #. Tilloki Pain, #. Chi 
Milk, #. Nudza Peacock, n. Radi 
Monkey, ”. Tékwi Pig, n. Thevo (wild pig, 
Month, 2. Khrr Mengi) 
Moon, #. Krr, or Khrr Pigeon, 2. Topér 
Mosquitoe, x. Vira Plantain, #. Tékwhési 
Mother, n. Azo (tree.) 
Mountain, 7. Kiji-khra, or Sajé- | Poison, n. Théri 

khra Poor, #. Mhaji 
Mound, n. Répa Poreupine, 7. Sékra 
Mouse, #. Zicheno Potato, 7, Réphé 
Moustaches,n. Tama Pull, v. Teshilé 
Mouth, a. Ta Pash, v. Neshi 
Mud, a. Niéba | Raft, #. Gweéia 
Musket, #. Missi Rafter, . Terhai 
Nail (finger), m. Bitsé Rain, 2. Tir . 
Naked, a. Métho Rat, 2. Théza 
Navel, 7. Loh Raw, a. Kérhi 
Near, prep. Képénoki Red, a, Kéméri, Loia 
Neck, #. Vo Rest, v. Rélité 
Needle, n. Thépré Return, v. Lakérlé 
Nephew, #. No, or Sazéono Rhinoceros, zn. Kwéda 
Nest (bird), m. Pérré-kra Rib, n. Tié 
Net, 2. Zia Rice (unhusk- = 
New, a. Késea ms ed) rs Ne we Lhama 
Niece, ». No ice (hus . 
Night, 2. Tixzi and cooked), n. Té 
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English. 


- River, n. 
Road, a. 
Root, n. 
Rope, 7. 
Rotten, a. 
: Rupee, 7. 
Salt, 7. 
Same, a, 
Sand, 7. 
Sap, n. 
Save, v. 
Say, wv. 
Scratch, v. 
See, v, 
‘Seize, v. 
| Seven, 
* Seventy, 
«Seventeen, 
Shade, n. 
a, ; Shallow, a. 
‘Shame, a. 
. y+ - Share, v. 
Sharpen, v. 
Shavoe, v. 
* Shield, n. 
‘Short, a. 
os. 


















a ae 





ee Dil thers, ad 
— eel | ice = a. 


vi 
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Angami, | English, Angami. * 
Kerr Sly, a Méié 
Cha, Sha Small, a. Chi, Kéchi 
Mi, Pomi Smell, e. Theng dsiché 
Kérré, Kéié Snake, 7. Tinhi 
Tita So, ad, Hidi. 
Raka | Son, 7. No, Ano 
Métsa Sour, a, Khié 
Kémba Sow, v. Vokrr 
Hoché Span, 7. Kapo 
Sidzi Spear, 7. Rénga 
Pévélé Spider, n. Siré 
Pile Spit, v. Métsichiché 
Pekhwasiché Spleen, m. Nota 
Pwhisiché Square, a, Pokada 
Téléché Stab, v. Phiésiché 
Théna Star, a. Thémi 
Lhi-théna Steal, v. Régiiléché 
Mékti-pémo-thénd | Stick, 7. Kéthé 
Tish Stone, 7. Kétché 
Kélloki Stomach, 7. Wadi, Vaka 
Ménga | * Straight, a. Méxi 
Kézaléché | Stream, #. Kérr 
Kérsiché Strength, a. Kémeéti 
Thasiché Strike, v. Viisiché 
Pézhi Suck, v. Keélhéléché 
Kétzé, Kéchi Sun, #. Naki 
Bikhé Swear, v. Réswéléché 
Kévasiché | Sweep, v. Tawéaché 
Mhachi Sweet, a Kémũ 
Rakajé Tail, a. Mi 
Kéllisichiché Take, v. Léléché 
Alipvo Tall, a. Rékré 
Mé, Amé Tear, v. Kihdsiché 
sale Kerr 
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Buaglish. Angdmi, English, Angami, P 
in, a, Repvo. Warm, v. Péléléché 
This, pro, Hao, cha Wash, v, Ménisiché 
Thirty, Sérr | Water, n. Dea 
Thirst, nx. Térrh Wax, n. Mekhwibo 
Thorn, a, Chohi — We, pro, Héko 
Thou, pro. No West, n. Niki-keleta, Naki- 
Thousand, Nié Atcha 
Three, Sé Wet, v. Pétséléché 
Throw, v, Péiésiché What, pro, Kézi 
Thunder, n, Prthé When, ad. Kéziki 
Thus, ad. Hidi Where, ad. Kind, Kira ; 
Tie, v, Philéché Which, pro. Kid, Kézid 
Tiger, n. Tékha-khidi White, a, Kekia, Kepe or © 
To-day, ad, Tha Kécha 
Toe, n. Bhichino White-ant, n. Mékhrr 
To-morrow, ad. Soda Who, pro. Sort, Soporũ 
Tongue, n, Mélla Why, ad, Kézia 
Tooth, n. Ha Wide, a. Za, Méid 
Torch, n, Mita Widow, a, Sathémipvoma 
Touch, v. Bésiché Widower, n. Thémi, Samima 
Tree, n. Sj Wife, nm. Kima 
Tribe, 7». Thino Wind, a. Tikhra | 
Truth, #, Kétho Wind-pipe,m. Mézara y ; 
Twelve, Kérr-o-kéna With, prep. Zé 4 
Twenty, Méki Within, prep, Na if 
Two, Kéna Woman, #, Thénima 
Unbind, v. Phishiché Wood, a. Si 
Unele (father’s Wrist, 2. Biché 
side), n. Ne, Ané Write, v. Léshi-ruléché 
Uncle (mother's Yam, 7, Pdza i 
side), n. Amũi Ye, pro. Neko toga 
Unite, v. Kéméthisiché Year, n. Chi, Titehi * 
Unripe, a. Mémo Yellow, a. Loihé 4a 
Vegetable, Ga Yes, ad. U, Uwe 
Hage, Rénvad hrs 
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An Account of the Maiwér Bhilea.—By T. H. Wexpier, Surgeon, Jaipér 
Agency, Rijpitand, 


(With a plate.) 


Much has been written on the subject of the Bhils, but it may not he 
thought uninteresting to give an account of those members of the race who 
reside in the hilly tracts of Maiwar, as there they have perhaps best pre- 
served their individuality. I have been able to collect a good deal of in- 
formation, whilst residing amongst them as Surgeon of the Maiwér Biil 
Corps, and have in addition derived much benefit from the local knowledge 
of Thakur Gambhir Singh, a Rathor Chief settled in the Tracts. - Major 
Gunning, Commandant of the Bhil Corps, has kindly read the bulk of 
my paper, and has also furnished a large number of valuable notes, without 
which it would have been difficult to complete the subject—to both these 
gentlemen my best thanks are due. 

_ Religion.—In the present day, the religion of the Bhil is one of igno- 
rance and fear, modified more or less by contact with powerful and formed 
faiths ; in some parts of Khandesh, for example, Muhammadanism has been 
the prevailing influence, in Maiwaér Brahmanism. In the hilly tracts, the 
erection of cairns, usually on hill tops; the adoption of Shiva and his con- 
sort as symbols of the powers of terror and darkness ; the construction of 
stone platforms on which stand blocks, smeared with red paint; the sacri- 


fice of animals and tradition of human oblations; the use of effigies of the 


horse, are apparently relies of their ancient faith. 
Cairns.—Piles of loose stones, solid or hollowed out in the centre, or 


mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high hills, the supposed «t/das 


or seats of the gods or goddesses, usually the latter—in or on these are 


‘arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images of the horse. I have 


ms : 
7 


4 
i “| 
i oe 

bi 


x. 








— 


seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near Khairwéré, four feet 
in diameter and as many deep, filled with these images, each of which was 
about four inches in length. On the platforms the effigies are ranged in 
rows, often with many broken ehirdghs (clay dishes) in front of them; in 
these ghi or oil had been burnt, and the stones and horses were blackened 
with grease. Above wave on long bamboos pieces of rag, a universal custom 


amongst Hindus, Mubammadans, and even Christians (Roman Catholics), 
-—- whe often leave a shred of clothing on a pole or neighbouring bush as tribute 


to the guardian or deity of the shrine. It will be noted hereafter that some 
of these cairns or platforms are erected to the memory of the dead, but this 
is, perhaps, due to the supposition that the spirits of the deceased go to 
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The common explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as 

follows :—Heaven is supposed to be but a short-distance from earth, but the* 

souls of the dead have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, 

which can be avoided to some extent during life by ascending high hills, 

and there depositing images of the horse—whivh, in addition to reminding 

the gods of the work already accomplished, shall serve as chargers upon 

which the soul may ride a stage to bliss. The more modest make a hollow 

clay effigy, with an opening in the rear, into which the spirit can creep. An 

active Bhil may, in this fashion, materially shorten the journey after death : 

both men and women follow the custom. 

Sir, J. Malcolm says, “ ‘They (the Bhils) reverence the horse and do 
“not mount him ; all their legends” (as far as Major Gunning and I can dis- 
cover, the people of the Tracts appear to have no legends) “ hinge upon him, 

“they make mud horses which they range round the idol” ; this they do in the 
fort at Khairwara “ and promise to mount him, if be will hear their prayer’, 
This superstitions adoration, which is quite universal amongst them, and 
which exists in parts of the Tracts where a living horse is almost unknown, 
might, perhaps, seem to favour a Turanian connexion, and be a relic of a 
life in which the horse was of some use to them, as it is now with the races 
who live on and by his swiftness (Tira, swiftness as of the horse). The cus- - 
tom is acommon one. Ina paper on ‘ Nooks and Corners in Bengal’ (Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI), the author notices that the villagers 
offer clay horses at the foot of a tree near Plassey ; these people were probably 
Mubhammadans, as Ja’far Sharif in his Kanin-i-Islam mentions this as a 
custom amongst them, A Bhil explanation for the ascent of hills is the 

_ desire to obtain offspring. The Rajput adores the horse, as he does his sword, 
his elephant, and furniture of war, at the Dasahra, Installation of Chiefs, &c., 
but much in the same sense as the Kayath his writing materials, the fencer 

“his sticks, or the banié his account-books; to him, therefore, we cannot 
look for the origin of the Bhil custom. 

Platforms of stone, or sthans, on which are placed slabs upright, 
generally plain, or merely named after a god and daubed with red paint, 
sometimes carved to represent Hanuman, quite an aboriginal deity if not 
the deified aborigine himself. ‘The deity to whom the slabs are dedicated is 
usually Mahadeva ; occasionally a regular Devangan, or court of gods, is 
formed around the real object of worship, but this is accidental. Ihave — 
neither seen nor heard of any gigantie stone monuments existing in tho , 
Bhil country, either Menbirs or Cromlechs, as found in the Dakhin, nor 
should we expect to find them where pre-eminently a village system flourish~ 

amongst the Bhils: such works require a powerful and united people 
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destructible monument. The favourite deities are Mahfdeva, Ridra, the 
god of terror who is to be appeased with blood, and his even more awful 
consort Parvati, Devi, M4t4. Malcolm saye—*“ They reverence chiefly Ma- 
“ hidev, and Sitala Mata, aleo Phaélbai Mata, in cholera and epidetnic sick- 
 nese—KAlibal Badribéi, and Ganadbél, small-pox.” In the tracts the first 
of all goddesses is Samtida Mata; her efhan is near the village of Dhelana, 
about eight miles north of Khairwara. Mahadeva and Hanuman are wor- 
shipped in every village. Local deities are numerous, and are named after the 
hill or neighbouring village ; the most-famed in the Khairwara district are®™ 
Kéniéla-bapji, one of the largest pals, or villages, in the tracts, and Vajar 
Maté,t at Jaward, where are the famous silver and lead mines. The Bhil 
women worship this, their Juno Lucina, for offspring ; the temple is in the 
valley; and inthe outer hall, by favour of the priest, British officers often 
spend the hot part of the day, when on the march. The Bhil sipahis salar 
to the image within the cell, but say it is of little use doing so, as the power 
of the goddess has failed since British influence became supreme ; as proof 
they mention the desertion of the mines. Most Bhils think the strong 
English Gods too much for the weak deities of their country, hence their 
desire to embrace Brahmanism, which comes within the scope of their under- 
standing, raising them in the social scale, and, where there are Braliman 
native officers, giving them, in their opinion, a better chance of promotion. 
This feeling the Bralmans are not slow to take advantage of, and it requires 
great vigilance to defeat them. Such a readiness of adaptation would no 
doubt, as in the case of the Santals, render them eager listeners to Chiri«- 
tian Missionaries, but their cireumstances require that the teaching should 
be of the simplest form, directed to them asa whole tribe rather than to 
individuals. Their main object is social advancement, and this they may well 
think would be most easily secured by reverencing the strong English Gods ; 
‘their character would lead, however, to the conclusion that interest alous⸗ 
would not long remain the raling motive. 
— Other local deities are— 
Ambéo Maté, at Limbarwiré on the Gijarat border. 
: Thir Mata, at Thir. 
» Bhar Mata, at Amajra. 
Karah Mét4, at Dankiwéra, 
Bholiya Dewat, at Bilak. 
ss Dor Maté, at Dailana. 
* — re might be noted t at the tombs of fakirs, bainigis, &«, are re- 
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i, ‘These individuals, ealled Bhabha, meet with some attention in life. 
| amed after the hill on which it stands. 
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One near Khairwira is noted for his possession of the virtue of perpetual 
chastity, which he preserves under constant temptation ! 

Sacrifices.—Long before the British power was felt in Maiwdr, the 
Bhils sacrificed human beings. I have not been able to discover whether 
the victims were captives, or trained for the purpose, as amongst the Khonds, 
but am informed that the priests encouraged the people, and gave them 
every opportunity of seeing the sacrifice. Goats are now offered to Mata or 
Devi, and the oblation is devoured by the worshipper. The tradition of 
human sacrifice exists amongst the Minas; a goat is still offered daily at 
the shrine of Ambadevi, at Amber, the ancient capital of Dhundar, or Jaipur, 
as a substitute for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacri- * 
ficed at the same place. 

At installations at Jodhpur, buffaloes and goats are sacrificed in front 
of the four-armed Devi and thrown down the rock face of the fort, so again 
at the very ancient temple of Devi on the Chitor Hill, These are probably 
relics of aboriginal worship, rather than imitations of the offerings to - 
Kali or Dirgé, for they have existed from time immemorial, against the 
general feeling of the Rajpit who is more a Vaishnavi than a Shivait, 
although there are not wanting indications that the last named sect are 
attaining the pre-eminence. ‘The Sirohi Minds are much addicted to sacri- 
fice; the Bhil delights in blood, and no one enjoys the Dasahré slaughter 
more than he, although his greed for the flesh is no doubt a great induce- 
ment to slaying the animal. 

Priests —These are termed ‘‘ Waties” or “ Jogis’’, and belong to the 
Jogi caste, with whom the Bhils eat and drink. Brahmans and Bairégis 
are revered, but as a Kéo pf Bansward once said,“ They beat them too”. A 
case in point was noted at Khairwaér4 ; a fakir near that station was attacked 
by Bhils, his tongue torn out and face mutilated, merely because he concealed 

“a rupee in his mouth, and the thieves were determined to have it, and disliked 


his hypocrisy. 
Ideas of Heaven.—The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. He 
believes the soul goes before his gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt * 


places they lived in during life. He also holds that there is a limited transmi- 
gration of souls, especially in spirits becoming evil ones. Eclipses and the . 
motions of the heavenly bodies are deemed to be the play of their gods, and 
they howl with the Hindu when the moon iseclipsed, Unlike the Khonds and 
other wild races, they do not consider that a man-eating tiger has within him ; 
* the spirit of a victim, who assists him in his raids; this superstition I found r 
| common on the slopes of Mount Abd amongst the Hindu religious men, = 
especially at the shrine of the Muni Vasishtha, the reputed originator ofthe = 
ther had entered the body of a tiger, but up to the time of my visit ha 
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contented himself with disturbing by his howls the devotions of the holy 
brethren. 

A writer in J. A. S. B., Vol. VIII., of 1839, notices the accumulation of 
mud horses about Abi, which he says are thought to be placed at spota of 
victory. There seems to be no trace of serpent worship amongst them, 

Festivals.—The Bhils keep up the Holi and the Dasahré, as they are 
then afforded opportunities of drinking to excess, and so indulging themselves, 
that at these seasons they appear more like beasts than men. Although it 
is stated that the Holi has always been observed amongst them, it does not 
appear that its origin is other than pure Hindu, as the mode of celebration 
does not differ from that in vogue elsewhere. It is kept up ten days, gulal 
(red powder) is thrown about, dances take place, rude jests are made, and the 
women attack and insult travellers until they release themselves by paying 
a small fine. The Bhagar Bhils (J. A. S. B., Vol. IX., 1540) are said to 
keep up the Holi fire throughout the year. 

There are two feasts in the year, though not at fixed times, although 
the cultivators hold one at the ingathering of harvest. 

Fairs are attended in the Tracts, and afford opportunities for feasting. 
All Bhils worship at Rakabnéth, seven miles from Khairwéra,a shrine which 
is said to have been discovered by one of their people 900 years ago. 

Superstitions. —Foremost amongst these is the belief in witches (da- 
kran) and the power of the witch-finders (bhopds) to detect them. 

Any one who is willing and bas a grievance, sickness, or otherwise, has 
only to bribe a witch-finder sufficiently to obtain a victim, generally the 
wife or relative of an enemy, who is at once swung, head downwards, on a 
tree, where she is tortured by applications of red pepper to her eyes, nostrils, 
&c. Not twenty years ago, during the rains, & woman was swung in this 

ae way in the presence of British officers, who were unable to rescue her, as 
an impassable river lay between them, Should the unlucky woman escape 
death, she is turned out of the village, or, perhaps, the bhopa finds out under 
the influence of another douceur, that he was mistaken. The crime was a 
very common one, and even now cases are often reported, and where detec- 
be. tion follows, the witch-finders are severely punished. 

At the confluence of the Sén river with the Myhi, four miles from 
Khairwéra, I meta grey-haired man, who complained that he was turned 

* out of the pals by the inhabitants, who said that his presence ruined their 

; Crops ; he had been tried for murder, but acquitted for want of evidence, the 

ry people, however, thought that the curse of Heaven was upon him, 

ae Bhils are firm believers in omens ; for example, a perfton sneezing, or a 
eat passing him, would make a man return home without accomplishing the 

eed work he had set out to do, A lizard also is looked upon as a harbinger of 


good or evil under certain conditions. They believe in Bhits and Churails 
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(male and female departed spirits), &e. They wear charms or amulets on 
their right forearm and (women especially) on the head, to keep away the 
spirits. These charms are generally pieces of blue string with seven knots 
on them, each knot being ticd on whilst the witch-finder recites some incanta- 
tion ; the knots are covered with metal to keep them undefiled. They are 
bound on during the Holi, Dasahra, or other festivals. 

Career of a Bhi'l from birth to death, Birth.—The woman is aided 
by her female friends, and should there be a sage femme amongst the 
people of other castes, she may be consulted in difficult cases, otherwise 
their trust is in Devi, who is probably as valuable as the midwives, who 
usually shut up the woman in a warm hut, and even in cases of hamor- F 
rhage, apply warm cloths, and administer hot-spiced drinks. Cross births, 
as amongst most uncultivated people, are rare, and if they occur, are either 
left to the goddess, or presenting parts are hooked or amputated in accordance 
with the advice of the most knowing person, male or female, in the district 
—in this, however, there is httle distinction between Hindu and Bhil The 
mother remains impure twenty days, an intermenstrual period, Guns 
are fired at the birth ofa boy, and friends are feasted. The child is named by 
either a Brahman or a Waiti, after some astrological jugglery. Examples of 
names will be given hereafter, The child is suckled two or three years. 
Twin births are not thought to be common, 

The fact of the general adoption of polygamy would appear to indicate 
a natural preponderance of female births, and at the same time prove the 
absence of the crime of infanticide. This may be further demonstrated by the 
observation that “ old maids of 40 to 45 years of age are constantly seen 
about Khairwaraé carrying wood, &c". The children are wrapped in clothes 
after birth and placed in round cradles of bamboo. The father teaches the 
boy to hunt, fish, &c., and he is said to be a man in his twelfth year, hunting 
on his own account in his fifteenth. 

Marriage.—There is no fixed time for marriage: any time after the 
girl's tenth year, when she first dresses with some decency, will do, When 
the time has arrived, the father sets out in search of a bride for his son. She 
must not be a cousin, nor one of his own clan, although of course of the 
tribe. When the girl is found, she is placed on a stool, under which six 

are thrown, the boy's father now puts one rupee and twelve pais in her x 
7 hand, with a quantity of rice, which the girl before rising throws behind oa 
‘her back—thus is the betrothal completed. The bridegroom always pays V 
J— — ee | 
—— ie poss —— day ———— the marriage takes plaes, a — way 
—— the dresses of He Weeks a ridegroo a 
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Gotamji in the wall of the hut, but these with other portions of the rite are 
Hindu, The girl is placed on the shoulders of her relations, one after the 
other, one leg hanging down before, one behind, and danced round in a cirele, 
all over the village until she is half dead, and they too weary for further 
exertion, , 

In the absence of a Waiti, any elderly member of the family or party 
may join the pair together. The number of wives is limited by inclination 
and wealth alone, it rarely exceeds two. ‘The following incident would seem 
to prove that the bond is not a very strong one, At a shooting party, a 
man had the misfortune to lose an eye; as the other organ was showing signs 
of sympathetic irritation, its removal was recommended, but declined, as 
the sepoy’s seven wives—he said—would support him if only blind, but 
with a blemished one-eyed unlucky husband would have nothing to do. 
I heard afterwards that they forsook him, in spite of their promises, when 
blindness ensued, A sepoy had two children born by different mothers on 
the same day when I was at Khairwara. The girl bas no choice in the 
selection of a husband. Widows may re-marry. The women are very chaste, 
and rarely have intrigues with strangers. An attempt of this kind on the 
part of a foreigner lately gave rise to trouble, the whole pal resenting the 


outrage. The men of the Maiwdr Bhil Corps leave their wives at home, 


making almost nightly, often very long journeys, to be with them. Large 
families are not uncommon. An unchaste woman would not be married ; if 
she were, she and her husband would become outcasts, The adulterer 
is fined 240 Shahinsh4hi rupees (or about Rs, 187 Imperial); if the 
woman be married, the husband receives the money, and may repudiate his 
wife if he please, and so she becomes an outeaste, otherwise she escapes 


punishment. For a virgin the offender pays Rs. GO (Shahinshahi, the 
Udaipir currency), and marries the girl, Women may be divorced for 


— 


adultery, cases being settled by the panchayat. 


Death and Burial.—The Bhil becomes an old man in his fiftieth or 


sixticth year, and is then treated by his people with consideration. 
—* When a death takes place, the body is carried to the burning place, 


usually near a river, the hair is removed, the corpse washed, and money put 


in’ the mouth. It is then placed upon the pile, and the friends walk round 


with burning | wood and then light it. After washing they retire, one of their 


number coming occasionally to see that the cremation progresses favourably. 
After having consulted a priest, they go to select the boues, taking with them 


several : small earthen: pots, a larger vessel of carth, and a little rice. The lat. 


ees are put in the hollow of a tree, 
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River in the Banswara District, or to the stream which runs through Banesh- 
war in the Dingarpir District, and thrown in to help the deceased on his 
way to Paradise, or to prevent the manes troubling the living. Any kind 
of wood that will burn is used in the pile. The whole ceremony is Hindu, 
excepting the non-performance of the true Ariya karm, the bteaking of the 
skull and its attendant ceremonies, Other castes or tribes reject this rite, 
but they are | believe all lower ones and the fact may be with them also a 
link with a life in which their ancestors were not Aryans. On the eleventh 
day the friends shave, on the twelfth feast jogis, and again at the end of the 
year. No tombs or cenotaphs are constructed, but a few days after death, a 
relative of the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and connex- 
ions proceed to the place, and erect a platform of stones, and leave there 
a quantity of food and liquor, There is no tradition of general burial, but 
the corpse of the first person who dies in a village of small-pox is interred 
in the earth for a time ; if no one else dies of the disease, the body is soon 
taken up and burnt: Mata objects to fire, hence the custom, Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the Vindhya Bhils bury their dead; but in this 
and many other respects they seem to differ from the race as it exists in 
Muaiwar. 

The Bhil man generally wears a dirty rag round his head, the hair 
being either plaited into a tail or two, or wound up and fastened with a 
comb of wood, and a waistcloth of limited length. He rarely wears any- 
thing more, even at festivals; as a rule he has nothing upon his feet. His 
arms are the bow and arrow. ‘The bow, with the exception of two links of 
gut, is entirely made of bamboo, even to the string which is fastened in a 
very simple but ingenious fashion. A seasoned weapon requires the exer- 
tion of some strength in its use. The arrow is a reed tipped with an iron 
spike, either flat and sharp, or like a nail, or blunt for sport (vide plate). The 
Bhil although very patient is not a good marksman, yet his weapon is a formi- 
dable one. His quiver is a piece of strong bamboo matting, and he generally 
carries in it with his arrows one of hardened wood with a soft piece of tinder- 
like wood, with which he can produce fire by friction, The weapons are 
very like those described as in use amongst the Lepehas of Sikkim, They 
are mentioned in Herodotus as the national weapon of certain Indians ; 
and Sirohi, whence the Bhil arrows come, derives its ancient name ‘Sardi’ 
(Sirohi) from sdr or nér, a reed, a proof of the very great antiquity of these 
weapons. The men (of position) wear earrings ; the whole lobe is bored 
along the edge, and loaded with little rings usually of gold. ‘The favourite 
ornament is one which passes behind the whole ear from top to bottom, like 
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the nath, or large nose-ring of married women ; the same ring there called 
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fond of jewellery especially the silver waist belta—the kamared! and kamar- 
pottd of their neighbours. Those who can afford it have guns and swords, 
but these are not national weapons. They do not tatoo the body. The hair 
is worn long in their homes, but tied up abroad. 

The men usually shave the face, but sometimes wear a beard, as far as 
I have observed, a scanty one. The head may be shaved, but a top knot is 
always left. Shaving is a sign of mourning. 

Females.—In the villages where there are Hindus, the dress is that of 
the women about them, but in the hills they generally wear only a simple 
waistcloth, rather more full than that of the men, reaching half way down ~ 
their well-formed legs. Occasionally they use the small kanchl: (corset), worn 
by the women of Gujarat, and they adopt the mode of the inhabitants of 
the same province in dressing their hair, which is parted into little squares, 
and covered with small globular grape-like ornaments. ‘They wear on their 
arms and legs the lac and glass chiiris of the poor Hindu; but their nation- 
al bangles and bracelets are made of brass, and are sharp-edged, rough, and 
worn smooth by-friction alone, often causing ulceration in the process, In 
a set of bracelets are four rings (vide plate)— 

1. A plain bevelled ring. 

2. One semi-oval in section, grooved across obliquely, 

3. <A double plain flat ring. 

4. A rough grooved ring with an octagonal boss. 
Weight for one arm, 6} ounces. 

For the leg are five ornaments— 

1 and 2, ‘Two plain rings (semi-oval in section). 

8 and 4 Two flattened sharp-edged ones. 

5. A A shaped ornament, worn only by married women. 
Weight of bangles for one leg, 11} ounces. Total weight of brass orna- 
ments, 354 ozs., or 2 Ibs, 3} ozs., an enormous load to drag about the bills, 
although nothing to be compared with a Hindu Patrani, who will wear half 
a maund on a festival day. The young women wear necklaces of beads, and 
the children are kept without dress to an advanced age ; sometimes, however, 


having a bead or charm by way of pudendal ornament. 


Manufactures, &c.—The Bbil brings in grass and wood and a few sup- 


plies to Réjput villages, where he purchases ornaments, arrows, &e. He 
collects ghi, and sells it to neighbouring banids, also honey, which is 
procured by smoking out the bees with burning cowdung, and then cutting 


open the comb and catching the honey in an earthen pot. ” 
Agriculture.—The system of agriculture is very rude. The ground is 


merely scratched below or near the hut of the labourer, and the seed 


thrown in broadcast. The ploughing takes place during the rains. Wood 
ss ig burnt as a manure ; the fields are surrounded with temporary hedges of 
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thorn bushes to keop off animals ; irrigation is not undertaken from wells 
by the Bhil proper; well water is used for drinking alone, but for this pur- 
pose even he has a more simple contrivance, namely, digging a pit in the 
dry bed of a river, and thus easily securing an abundant supply by filtra- 





tion, He loses not a drop of rain, however, if it can be avoided ; he builds 


walls of loose stones, earthed up with soil, across the narrow valleys, and so 
forms a series of terraces, on which he grows rice, maize, &c. 

The patels or cultivators in the Rajput villages irrigate and grow many 
other crops. Llndian Corn appears always to have been the staple food, The 
grain is stored up, the fresh ears of maize are much liked, and the ripe grain 
in the season costs about twelve annas a maund. Grass is cut on the hill sides 
and summits, where it seems most to abound, made into bundles, a dozen 

* or more of which are transtixed by a long sharp-pointed bamboo with a peg 
half way down to prevent slipping, and carried, perhaps, several miles by the 
women to sell or store up; the stacks are on raised platforms, machdns, or 
high up in the tree branches. The principal source of wealth is undoubted- 
ly the rearing of cattle on the hills. The women take the cows and goats out 
to graze on the mountain sides, which have been worn into thousands of 
paths by generations of animals. A man’s position is estimated by the 
number of cows he has, 

Habitations.—A Bhil village, or p4l, is a collection of houses scattered 
sometimes for miles along the sides of the hills. There are no banias, 
these with the patels reside in Rajput villages or those belonging to Chiefs 
of mixed blood. A platform of stones and earth is generally erected on the 
slope of a hill, and on this is raised a loose stone wall; the roof is of timber 
and flat tiles. In some places, as at Abi, the villages are mere thatched 
bee-hives. The huts are substantial, commodious, and clean, often having a 
courtyard in the centre: the back of the building usually looks towards a 
hill to enable the owner to flee to its sammit when his fears suggest a hos- 
tile approach. In the Tracts many deserted and ruined houses may be seen, 
but a pal itself is never abandoned. Sometimes there are the mere platforms 
on which huts have never been built as safer spots or bétter soil have been 
secured, or perhaps more often, their homes have been burnt over their heads 
by their Rajpit masters as punishment for crime, 

The Réjpat villages are built on the sides of hills down into the plains, 

— leaving the Fort of the Chief overshadowing and overawing them above ; here, 
however, the houses are crowded together, and a wall surrounds the whole, 
In a Bbil pail, the huts are often half a mile apart. A community such as 

- that of Burla, which formerly numbered a thousand houses and three times 

as many bows, would therefore occupy a considerable extent of country, 

Py 2d.—The Bhil rejects nothing, except perhaps home-fed pork, he 
; a . —— — 
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since a Thakur cut off the legs of two eaters of the sacred cow and plunged 
the stumps into boiling oil. The mainstay, as before stated, is maize, then 
comes rice; they like goat's flesh, which is most often eaten after being first 
used as an oblation, fish, and fruit, especially nim (Azadirachta Indica) and 
jamin (Syzygiam Zambolanun) berries. They preserve caste amongst 
themselves, especially when Hindus are at hand; they eat together, but two 
people never use the same plate or leaf. They will drink raw spirits out of 
a bottle from their hollowed hands or even in a glass, when only their of- 
ficers are near them—they really enjoy getting drunk ; the women do drink, 
but not to such excess as the men, and if they should be unfortunate, remain 
indoors, the degrading spectacle of an intoxicated woman is, therefore, rarely 
seen. Their favourite beverage, which is used on all festive occasions, and 
which is prepared by the Bhils themselves, or a kal4l or liquor-seller, who 
resides in every village, is the spirit distilled from the flower of the Mhowa 
tree (Bassia latifolia), The Khond and other races use the same spirit, 
and the bear appreciates the flowers. Every tree has its owner, however 
remote in the jungle. ‘The liquor is not very strong when made in the vil- 
lages. I was compelled twice to re-distil some obtained in Erinptira before 
it would burn in a spirit lamp. A four-anna bottle, however, of Phdl Dard, 
‘flowery spirit’, will rejoice the heart of a Bhil. 

The Bhil knows little of cooking, he has as furniture a charpéi, a few 
kotis or large earthen pots for grain, a brass lota or two, as many ear 
then pots, and when there is a baby, a cradle in which to swing it. 

His agricultural implements are a rough sort of spade, a kulhéri or 
hatchet, a khanti or crowbar with a sharp point, a khurp4 for cutting grass, 
a plough and a common piece of flat wood which takes the place of a harrow. 

~ Customs.—The Bhil is taught to hunt by his father and friends ; he will 
shoot small game and not fear to attack large. He is a capital huntsman, 
tracking and marking down tigers, panthers, and bears, knowing all their 
haunts, the best places to shoot them, the paths they take and all those 
points so essential to success in great game shooting ; they will remember for 
years the spots where tigers have been disposed of, and all the circumstances 
connected with their death. 

The Bbil will himself attack a leopard and, with his sword, aided by his 
friends, cut him in pieces. No one, not even the Khond, can excel or even 
equal him in tracking men, He is very skilful in snaring game, and will 
destroy a hare in this fashion, 

A party assembles in an open place surrounded by trees, a hare is start- 
ed, one man alone shows himself, and runs a few yards after the animal which 
flies to the edge of the circle, whence another foe darts out and frightens her 
back, the mancuvre is repeated until at last the poor creature drops from 


exhaustion. 
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The hunter is very patient, he will sit for hours to get a chance shot at 
a fish; should he miss, as he usually does, his arrows float, and when his 
quiver is empty, he jumps into the stream and brings them out again al- 
though the pool may be swarming with alligators. 

He is a clever fisherman, often cutting off part of a stream with a net- 
work arrangement of stones and bushes, through which the water passes 
leaving the fish behind, he also nets the stream, swimming into the river to 
secure his prey. Almost every Bhil, man, woman, and child, can swim ; they 
generally jump into the water feet foremost, they will dive to great depths 
and long distances, and to avoid risk from bites of alligators usually go into 
the streams in large numbers. These creatures they also deter further by 
ttriking the water with the foreparts of their feet, progressing Maltese fa- 
shion, forming line and shouting. With a line of noisy Bhils to keep alliga- 
tors away, a bath in the Maiw4r streams and lakes can be very safely 
indulged in, With these precautions a single Bhil does not fear to enter the 
pool to remove his arrows or wounded fish. The traveller may occasional- 
ly see large parties of women and children enjoying the pleasure of a good 
swim in the hill torrents, while some of their friends sit on the banks play- 


ing the flute, or herding the flocks. 


The forest paths are narrow, necessitating marching in Indian file, a 
mode of progress which men and women generally preserve when the road 
is wide enough to walk otherwise. 

The Bhil is an excellent woodman, knows the shortest cuts over the 
hills, can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest crags without 
slipping or feeling distressed. He is often called in old Sanskrit works Ven4- 
puka, Child of the Forest; Pal Indra, Lord of the Pass—these names well 
describe his character; bis country is approached through narrow defiles— 
Pal or Nal (a causeway). Through these none can pass without his per- 
mission. In former days he always levied ‘ rakhwal{’ or black-mail, and even 
now native travellers find him quite ready to assert what he deems his just 
rights. It has been stated that when the mutineers of the Cavalry detach- 
ment stationed at Khairwéra attempted to escape through the hills in 
1858-9, they were compelled to return in many instances, as the Bhils 
stripped them of everything, even their clothes, : 

Though robbers, and timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the 
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service in the regiment is so popular, that hosts of applicants appear when- 
ever a vacancy occurs, and men are willing to be drilled for a year or two 
before receiving pay rather than run the risk of final rejection. At the 
same time, though earnest good soldiers, they object to serving at a long 
distance from their homes; they would, however, in all probability not de- 
cline a temporary absence, 

History proves them always to have been faithful to their nominal Raj- 
pat sovereigns, especially in their adversity. 

The Bhil is a merry soul loving a jest, the better ifa bannia or cheat- 
ing kotwal be the object of sport. 

Laws and Government.—Crimes are almost invariably punished by 
fine, with in some cases confiscation, and the awards now given have been in 
use from time immemorial. 

The heads of villages and other men of mark form a panchayat, and 
arbitrate and adjudicate in all cases both civil and criminal, Such has been 
always the custom, Where the Rajpdat has the Bhil in his power, his justice 
is stern enough, decapitation, burning his p4l, &c., for even minor crimes. F 

Murder.—A murderer was formerly either killed by the friends of the 
victim or fined Rupees 240 (Rupees 187 Imperial), twelve bullocks, as many 
goats, and jars of wine, and had a dozen arrows fired into hie back. The fine 
is now the only punishment, the additional penalties have long since been 
discontinued. 

Adultery —The laws of divorce and punishment for this crime have 
been already noticed. 

Theft.—The thief has to restore twice the value of the property stolen, 
and is fined from Rupees 5 to 10 Imperial. | 

Treachery.—In this case there is a general plunder of the possessions 
of the guilty person, and in addition he becomes subject to any award the 
panchayat may afterwards decree against him, should he wish to re-esta- 


lish himself in his village. 


The headman in a village is called a Gammaiti. The office is usually 


hereditary, subject to confirmation of the Raéjpit sugerain, when he has the 


will to exercise his power or feels able to support an adverse order. Some of 
these men are really hereditary Chiefs, atid are held responsible for the peace 
of their pals. Ss 

The Bhils are locally very clannish, but have not the elements necessa- 
ry to form a great people: a man thinks only of his pal and his neighbours, 
and is unmoved by outward changes of government, which affect him but 
yery remotely. There is no tradition of aking amongst them, although Raj- 


pit chronicles mention one, who was succeeded or rather supplanted by the 


Gabhlot, Bapé Rawul, the descendant of the Balabhi monarchs and ancestor 


: of the Rands of Udaipir, Certain chiefs of mixed race, notably Oguna and 
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Punarwa, are supposed to have more influence than Rajpits of pure descent, s 


On the female side these men are Bhils; they affect, however, to be pure 
Kshatriyas, although they have certain privileges, such as applying the tika 
or mark of investiture on the forehead of the Rands of Udaiptir, which are 
due entirely to services rendered by their ancestors as Bhils or semi-Bhils. 
Tenure of Property, ¥e.—The lands are held at the will of the landlord, 
the Rajpot, nominally. The Bhil makes a will by calling all his family 
around him when he is dying, and telling them verbally how he wishes his 
property disposed of, If he die too suddenly to make a will, the wife and 
son, if on good terms, succeed, and support the rest of the family, that is, 
those who were dependent upon the deceased ; if not friendly, the wife takes 
all; im default of wife or son, a brother succeeds, and so on; the daughters * 
and other female relations (except the wife) do not succeed unless by will. 
The prominence of the wife in the testament shows that she is looked 
upon as an equal, while the disposition to a brother in the absence of direct 
heirs male, proves that there is a desire to keep the property in the family 
of the man, and to obtain one who will best be able to support the weak sur- 
Vivors. | 
Quarrels.—Should a quarrel arise, which cannot be settled by arbitra- 
tion, the inhabitants of one or two or more allied pals turn out and fight 
with their foes, They let down their long hair and begin the conflict with 
their bows and arrows—the women looking on encouraging them from the 
hilis and displaying also great bravery and humanity in aiding the wounded 
of either side indifferently —ocecasionally seeking a truce for a general refresh- 
ment ; when rested, they commence again. Very little damage as a rule is done, 
there is much noise with a great expenditure of arrows, but few are wounded, 
as they are but poor shots, especially under excitement. They show them- 
selves very skilful in taking advantage of cover, and, I am told, when in the 
Maiwar Bhil Corps are quite at home at “ Sheltered Trench Exercise”. A 
dead or badly wounded man generally brings on a truce, which is obtained 
by the suppliant party waving a piece of cloth or running round ina 
circle, <A noisy talk then ensues, all, however, being still armed, to resume * 
battle at a moment's notice, should occasion require. The solemn adminis- 
tration of opium (the drug used in most cases of murder and suicide) by 
the jogis or gammaitis secures peace, avd a grand feast and debauch on 5 
— mbhowa spirit follows. Battle is generally preceded by the dance called “i 
: Ghanna—they have a war-song of loud and very unmusical abuse, with 


magical incantations and nonsense. Quarrels between individuals are gen-⸗ 4— 
erally settled by arbitration, the more easily as, though quick-tempered, the | a 
—F Bhils are very good-natured, even in their very rough play. Immediately 
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* strangers approach the pals, the Bhils rush to the hills, attacking only when ~ 
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danger, and requires assistance, he brings all his friends around him by raising 
a peculiar trembling ery the‘ kilki’ (doubtless from ‘kil’, a sound ; * kilkili’, a 
joyous sound), produced by rapidly striking the hollowed hand against the 
mouth while shouting. The kilki is heard in the hills at a great distance, and 
is the usual signal for all gatherings, men and women taking it up one after 


the other, 
It may be observed here that Bhils do not run a muck and attack 
~ every one they meet indiscriminately, as the Moplahs do, although when 


inflamed with drink, they will attempt to attack a real or fancied enemy. 
This remark applies to the race as well as to individuals. 
Divisions of time, &c.—Of time little account is taken. The Bhil 
- never knows his own age; one man is a‘ jawan’, youth, another a ‘ bhabha, 
old man. The month is a lunar one, the year is called “ bar” (Cafes). 
Sports.—They have no games of chance. The only children’s toys are 
~ of mud or ears of corn. The boys and men play a game with sticks and a ball 
made of rags, something like football and hockey combined, without much 
aim, but with plenty of spirit. ‘They sometimes run races, and enjoy football 
when at Khairward, playing without shoes; they prefer, however, sitting 
quietly talking and singing. They play upon a flute made of a piece of 
bamboo, pierced with three or four large holes with a hot iron; the sound is 
» sweet and simple without time or rythm. The men often play as they come 
a from the fields in single file, some of the party singing to the accompanm- 
ment. Amongst the Minds two flutes are often played at once, one serving 
as an echo to the other. It is customary for one man to sing a verse of a 
song, and for another to reply in a slightly different key. ‘The Minds in 
this respect seem to be more advanced than the Bhils ; the words of the songs 
are being constantly varied, but it is probable that the frame-work remains 
J— unaltered—specimens are given below. The men are capable of tuition in 
music; some play fairly in the Khairwaya band. 
 Daneing.—At the Holi, before battle, and at all feasts, the men dance, 
chiefly the ring dance called ‘* Ghanna”’. 

Musicians take their place in the centre of the circle and begin to play 
their drums, at first slowly, then more noisily as the performers grow more 
excited ; the men revolve in a ring—now in single, now in double tile—some- 
times spread out, at others crowded together—now advancing, now receding 
—again hand in hand, or dancing a pas seul. By and by wands appear, one 
hy of which each takes in his hand, and as the dancer advances he strikes the 
__ sticks of his neighbours, first that of the one to the rear and then that of the 
one to the front, making a half or whole turn in doing 80, all in harmony with 
the. music ; he jumps or goes sedately as his fancy moves him. The cirele 
- gometimes revolves with, sometimes against, the sun ; as the excitement rises, 

the speed increases, and some of the men, often after letting down their long 



















tant in the mimic fight is considered a great honour. = 


- months. The cause of this disorder is not definitely settled, 
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hair, go into the centre of the circle, where they dance alone for a while ; 
when weary they retire but not for long.“ At a great dance at Khairwari, 
Ll once saw a bairagi with his matted hair, his naked mud-bedaubed skin, 
his long beard, deer-skin, &c., imitated to the life, greatly to the delight of 
the Bhils, who every now and then stimulated their countryman, evidently 
a favourite and noted performer, by their applause and the application of a 
long pole. Women join in Bhil dances with the men, in the same circle, 
but not mixed with them, unless they be members of the same family, The 
dance at the Holi is usually performed without sticks, with hideous yells 
and songs, the men all besmeared with red powder and excited with wine ; 
such a scene is very suggestive of Bacchanalian orgies, or a dance of devils. 
Skilled performers exhibit a war-dance, armed to the teeth, and imitate a 
combat, pretending to fire at each other with bow or gun, flourishing swords 
in a most real fashion. To be carried on the shoulders of a principal comba- 


The ghanna is the favourite, the asl or true dance of the desert court 
of Marwar; there women are the performers, their wands are parti-coloured, 
and these they strike together, in unison, as they glide round the circle, with 
avery pretty effect. Quite lately the dance was revived at Udaipur, 

It is very curious, that this amusement, which would appear tovbe 
very ancient, has been best retained by the most distant court, and the wildest " 
people of India. | 

Nicolo Conti, the Venetian, early in the 15th century refers to nautches 
in rings and lines, and to girls having two sticks, which they struck against 
each other, as a pretty spectacle, 

This dance I should imagine to have no connection with solar or plane- 
tary worship, the progression being unfixed, neither sunwise nor the reverse. 

Diseases.—The Bhils are a healthy race. They dread small-pox—tfor — 
which they practise innoculation, at present rather avoiding vaccination—and : 
cholera, as evidenced by their reverence for the Hindu deities, who are supposed 
to be the authors of these disorders. Cholera is not a common disease amongst 
them, but small-pox is very fatal. The remedy for everything is the actual * 
cautery ; few adults, few children, and even animals are without scars. Ento- 
zoa are not very common, although the Minas, very unclean feeders, as far as 
my experience goes, appear very subject both to Ascarides and ‘Tape-worm. 
Guinea worm attacks almost everybody. In the Indian Medical Gazette 
of March 1872, I published statistics of 3229 cases of the disorder, All — 
the sufferers were admitted from the men of the Maiwiar Bhil Corps in the roms 
twenty-seven years ending December 1870, giving a yearly average of 11°95 or ry | 
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, sion is, that the germ enters by the skin, and is mainly due to the filthiness 
of the people, whose legs often remain coated for days with mud. This is also 
no doubt a principal cause of the prevalence of skin affection, although poor 
food and hardship here are powerful aids. The priests are the chief physicians, 
although most old men are supposed to know something about medicine, 
Roots and leaves of trees are used in various forms. Here follows a descrip- 
tion of a few : 

Kathdér.—A tree, when 5 feet high used in medicine; if larger, of no 
value. Its root is bruised and applied to swellings about the jawa, 

Paderi.—A tree from 12 to 15 feet in height, the moistened bark of 
which is applied to the part bitten by the Kalgandha suake. 

¢ Linpatid.—A creeper with a tripartite leaf. The root in use locally 
for snake bite and swellings. 

Emnd.—A tree. The root used in bruises also, with wine and lime 
juice. If the blood in the wound coagulates, it is said to find its way out 
by natural channels, The smaller trees only in use. 

Sét or Bara Mdlad.—In fevers accompanied ‘with dry swollen tongue 
and bad smell. Used to wash out the mouth, 

Bhit Bhangrd.—The powder of a swall shrub, to incised wounds, twice 
a day. 

* Kajerd.—3 to 4 feet high. In purulent tiger's wounds, Apply twice 
a day. 

Jhamndth.—A broad thorny tree, 8 to 9 feet high. A piece of the 
root with a portion of Kajera (with one knot only in it), once a day in 
cases of fracture. ‘The limb must be bound. If given twice, two kuots are 
formed in the bone. 

Insanity is uncommon, perhaps unknown, as we should expect in a 
savage race with the mind rade and uncultivated and little to excite it. J 
have never seen a case of mania, and only one or two of dementia in old 
age. The Bhils recover well, though slowly, after surgical operations. 

- Dr, Mullen, in his report on the health of the Maiwar Bhil Corps for 
1870, mentions that venereal affections are unknown amongst the people, 
and my experience agrees with his, Nothing could speak more favourably 
than this fact with regard to their chastity. Goitre is unknown. 

Other Races in the Tracts.—The Bhils to the north and west touch 








— upon the Minds and Mbairs, and in some places dwell in villages inhabited 
eo by the former, gradually dying out as the plains of Mérwir are approach- 
ed. he Minds, according to historical records, were later possessors of the 












plains fhan the Bhils. They still dwell in them, and are perhaps less pure, 

sare more filthy in their habits and more treacherous, and have no very 
peculiar feature of skull as far as I can learn. They and the Mbhairs still 

‘act as the Muhammadan historian says of Kutbuddin, “ ‘They were always 

‘shooting the arrows of deceit from the bow of refractoriness.” 
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Country.—It will be only necessary here to describe the country suf- ihe 
ficiently to illustrate my previous remarks, and to show how easily the Bhil 
could preserve his individuality, and how difficult it would be for foes to 
dislodge him. The fact that in this very district their nominal masters, the 
Ranas of Udaipur, successfully resisted the Mughul Emperors and all the 
hosts of Hindustan, would explain the difficulty these Chiefs themselves 
would have in keeping the Bhils in order. Important battles have been 
waged to the feet of the hills, at Chawn near the Debar Lake, at Chitor ; but 
no host has ventured within the Tracts without loss or destruction. The 
Bhils of Maiwar have their home in that portion of the state, denominated 
politically the Hilly Tracts, which is nominally under a native official, the 
Magra Hakim, who dwells on the outer face of the range leading south * 
from the great trigonometrical station of Parshad, but practically for pre- 
servation of order under the Political Superintendent at Khairwaya. The 
Bhils are represented in many other districts, but they are here most distinct. 

The Bhils of the Vindhya Mountains seem to differ somewhat in character 

from them. 7 

The Tracts extend from Udaipur, south of Gujarat, to the west to the 

plain beneath Mount Aba, to the east towards Binswara, Nimach, and Par- 

tabgarh. The whole country, comprising the southern portion of the 

Aravali Mountains, is a wonderfully interlaced series of hills, alternating 

with defiles, with barely a valley, much less a plain anywhere. Streams 

pour down every ridge to feed the numerous rivers, branches of the Maihi, 
° Sibarmati, &c. None are navigable in the Tracts, being either too shal- 

low, or having their rocky beds broken up by boulders and rapids; their 

courses are very tortuous, hence the roads or paths, which generally follow 

the channels of the streams, are continually crossing them. I will now 

briefly describe the main roads through the country, and first the one from 

Aba to Khairward, about 110 milesin length, After descending Mt, Aba 

by the Ri-ki-Krishn Ghat, so named from a venerable shrine at the foot 

of the hill, a plain about five miles wide is crossed, and the district in the 

Aravalis known as the Bhakar, the home of Mina outlaws, is entered. This * 

is left by a long well wooded, but most difficult pass, which laden camels can 

hardly cross, and Posiné on the triple border of Idar, Udaipur and the 

Mahi Kanta soon afterwards reached. Thence one stage to Kotra the path 

traverses a plain, a few hills, and crosses many wide streams, much swollen in 

the rains. The scenery is here most magnificent. Kotra, a permanent out- 

post of the Maiwar Bhil Corps, stands in a valley in the midst of rivers, not — ‘ 

far from the homes of the Ogdné and Punarwa Chiefs. The next stage to —— 

‘Ma4npur runs, for the most part, through a defile worn by a large stream, =. 














— Mien is crossed about twelve times in as many miles; the jungle is very = 
J— dense and the trees are of great size, especially a few remarkable banyans == 
= (Ficus Bengalensis). Some of the defiles are so deep as to be never illuminated RNs ; 
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= by the direct rays of the sun. Three or four huge dykes, like walls of 
masonry, parallel and close to each other, extend across the valley, and have 
the appearance of having been broken through by the river. In stage number 
two, the huge Som Ghat, with a torrent bed on one side, is traversed; from 
the summit a beautiful view of the wildest and roughest part of the district 
is obtained. The hills are covered with jangal, the bamboo, the true teak, 
&c,, with a dense growth of underwood, 

Through the third stage the path is very tortuous, the country more 
undulating; wateris abundant, and the scenery more park-like. Bhawalwéra, 
a Rajpot village, is now entered; and the fourth stage, a very varied one, 
with « pass or two of no great height, a winding road, a lake or two, numer- 
ous rivulets with rough boulders in their beds and a peculiar dyke, brings 
the traveller to Khairwar4. This cantonment stands on the banks of a 
small stream in a valley, the hills adjacent are bare and rounded, the Dhak 
(Butea frondosa) flourishes everywhere, and presents a most glorious spec- 
tacle when in bloom. 

The second road is the one which runs from Udaipur to Khairwara 
and thence to Gujarat. The whole of the track between the first mentioned 
places, about GO miles long, passes through a similar but rather more open 
country than that on the Kotra side. The villages of Rakaknath aod 
F Jawara merit a separate notice. 

At the end of the second stage, Parshdad, a defile leads to the plains of 
Chawnd and thence to the Debar Lake, the largest sheet of artificial water 
in India. Samblaji, or Samara, on the Gujarit side, until quite lately was only 
reached by an exceedingly rough road passing through what was called 
emphatically the ‘ nal’ ; here is a lake with a very ancient temple much resort- 
ed to by the Bhils, especially at the time of the great winter fair, A good 
road, in such a district the best civilizer, is now almost completed all the 
way from Udaipur to Gujarat. Dungarpur, the capital of the Rawul of the 
State of that name, the chief of the Ahaéria or more ancient branch of the 

Udaipur house, is fourteen miles from Khairwaérd, and is reached by a road 
passing through a district in which the Ber, or Zizyphus yujuba, flourishes in 
great luxuriance. I was much struck with this before reading in General 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, that this part of the Peninsula 
(f'dar) probably derived its Sanskrit name from this tree. 
Geology.—The rocks are the same as those of the main Arivali range 
system, and are chiefly metamorphic. Capt. Dangertield in a map attached to 
- apaper on the Geological formation of this district gives the order of strata 
| as follows, beginning to the south of Khairwaré. 1. Sandstone, 2, Horn- 
— stone Porphyry (uoticed at Khairwéré), 3. Granite. 4. Gneiss. 5. Mica 
‘ clay, chlorite slates (these about Jawara), and again Granite at Udaipur. 
Blue and red marls with rotten clay stones are very noticeable near 
 Khairwaré and beyond Jawara, at which places the rocks are very hard. 
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The general ran of the longer ridges with the magnetic meridian, the x 
nature of the rocks, and the observation of practical gold miners would indi- 
cate the presence of gold ; it has been found at Jawara, the inbabitants of 
which place produce specimens of less valuable metals as the true one even 
now. The silver and lead mines of Jawara are far-famed, and are, perhaps, 
the same with those mentioned by Pliny as existing to the east of Mons 
Capitaliam—Abé.—No others have been worked in this country in recent 
times, but local tradition points to a less remote period for the opening of 
these mines. 
Many precious stones are presumed to exist in the hills, but no search 
is made for them, nor as far as I can learn have many been obtained of late. 
In the Administration Report of the Ajmer Districts for 1873-4, an Sy 
extract is given from a work on Ajmer,* describing the minerals and gems 
of the Aravali, which summarises all then known of the mineralogy of the 
range. The emerald is said to be found near Nathdwara, the shrine of an 
incarnation of Krishna. Iron exists, also zine and lead, in sufficient quanti- 
tics to repay working. | 
Galena is the principal ore, but there are some valuable coloured ones. 
Products.—Cattle are reared in large numbers. The forests, if proper- 
ly conserved, would be of great value, The teak, if left alone, would grow to 
a large size. Indian corn is the only grain raised in large quantities, 
The flora is rich and varied; the fauna scarcely less so. Large game 
abounds in the hills, fish especially the ‘ mahser’ swarm in the streams, and 
reptiles are well represented. 
Meteorology.—The climate is not an unpleasant one, The average 
rainfall for twenty years was 26°01 inches, and the mean temperature of the 
year F, 78°95°. ‘The hottest month was May, F. 93°22". ‘lhe coldest, 


January, F. G4°48°. ' 
Ethnology.—Early in 1874, I undertook a systematic measurement 
of a large number of Bhils, sipdhis iu the Maiwir Bhil Corps, with the fol- i. 


lowing results : 

‘The mean height of 128 males, with an average age of 25°89 years, 
(calculated as near the trath as records and appearance could make it) was 
5 ft. 638in. Of 129, the mean length of the upper extremity 31°56 in. (upper 
arm 13°81 in., lower 17°75 in.); of the lower extremity, 38°57 in., (thigh 
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as observation without actual measurements also points out. The mean 
length of 78 sterna was 6°84 in. Special measurements were made of the 
head and other portions of the frame. 

Of the 129 men, not one reached the type or average, which may be 
regarded as a true one, as the means of separate twenties taken in the order 
of examination approaches for all measurements the means of the grand 
totals. ‘This may not be deemed extraordinary when we remember that the 
very constitution of society requires that there should be a slight differenti- 
ation from the type. ‘This of course is most noticeable in the expression of 
the countenance, but it no doubt exists throughout the body,—the type may 
of course be found amongst a larger number of men. 

Lhe Head.—The antero-posterior diameter of 129 heads was 7-21 in., the 
lateral 5°66 in., the depth from vertex to chin in eighty-one cases 8°05 in. 
The ratio of length to breadth was as LOO: 79°22, the true ratio—the means 
of averages of scores being almost the same. Taking the proportion of 80 to 
100 as the dividing line, all above being brachy, all below dolicho-cephalic, the 
Bhil skull is but very slightly dolicho-cephalic, very different from the long 
thin walled crania of the pure Hindu. Again, as opposed to the latter, the 
parietal tuberosity is well marked, the occipital hardly at all. The face is 
orthognathic. A Bhil is generally very dark, his hair black, straight and 
long, his face smooth with slight moustache, rarely having beard and whis- 
kers, eyes dark with the palpebral apertures limited in size, making the eye 
look small. The iris is sometimes grey, as in Gijars and other low caste Hin- 
dus. Chest, rarely hairy. Face large, wide, almost round. Forehead of fair 
height, rather more square than amongst Hindus; vertex of skull, flatter. 
In some cases, however, (almost exclusively where the men were of mixed 
race) the roof of the skull seemed to begin in the centre of the forehead, 
thus rendering the facial angle, measured in the ordinary way, appear large, 
and not affording a correct indication of cranial capacity. Eyelashes and 
eyebrows ample, bridge of nose broad and sunk, nostrils dilated very round, 
nose slightly retroussé, broad, clubbed at the tip, and rather more varied 
than the dead level organ of the Hindu, which, however well shaped, bears 
little indication of character, 

Mouth large, lips thick, inexpressive, sensual, giving the impression that 
they were made merely to cover the teeth, which are large and coarse. Zygo- 
ma very large and salient, Cheeks full. Molar bones flat and prominent. 
Ears large and prominent, and very moveable, Jaws evenly hung, massive, 
lower square, large in proportion, angles square, large and widely separated, 

Expression amiable, but timid. Long and strange habit, more than 
inherent race peculiarity, 1 believe to be responsible for many of the character- 
jstics of the Bhil’s bead. He has been an outcast for ages, hunted by his 


neighbours, and so timid has he become, that even when he sees the men of his 


own tribe, soldiers in the Bhil Corps, passing peaceably through his district, 
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he flies at once to the highest hill for refuge, a prey to his own fears. The 
dilated large nostril, the moveable and prominent ear are very suggestive of 
distrust. His food is of the coarsest, the hardest Indian-corn, and to masticate 
this his teeth are all very large, the dentine of the very toughest and rough- 
est description; the incisors are square, broad, fixed vertically in the gums, 
but are generally flat instead of sharp at the edges, bearing marks like those 
of the horse, approaching the molars in appearance. These teeth are also very 
large and strong,and to carry them of course there is the huge jaw,which neces- 
sitates large muscles, to accommodate which there must be wide and project- 
ing zyzomatic arches, the beginning of a broad skull. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the difference between the Bhil and Hindu crania may have 
been produced by the long action of a different kind of food ; measurement 
of the skull would therefore appear to give no certain proof that the races 
are distinct, but if the historical and philological differences are as marked, 
it would confirm them strongly. In the Vedas, the ancient inhabitants of 
India are spoken of as Dasyus or enemies ; they are the goat-nosed, the nose- 
less, the black skinned ; they are taunted with eating raw flesh ; and we may 
prove that there was some foundation for the expressions thus made use of 
in the case of the Bhil, if he were what he is to-day. We have found that 
his nasal organ is ill-shapen, broad with large nostrils, a striking contrast 
with the nose of the Brahman, the typical and perhaps only unmixed Aryan, 
for it has been stated that there are no Vaisyas or Kshatriyas of pure de- 
scent and few Sudras even, these having been unable to preserve their identity 
during the long sway of Buddhism. ‘The Bhils and aborigines generally, 
for those very reasons which prevented them from becoming a prey to the 
Aryan invaders (presuming them to be non-Aryan), namely their distance 
in the South, and their inaccessibility in the hills, were likewise enabled to 
resist the influence of the followers of Sakya Muni, The Bhil is almost 
black, and with regard to his flesh-eating propensities hardly an abhorrer 
of anything, and it is considered I believe that the historical _ proofs of 
distinction are forcible enough, but the craniological and philological 
certainly are less so. | 
Amongst the men measured were some Grasids and Minds. These could 
be at once told by their pyramidal long skulls, and are supposed to be hybrids, 
Arms.—The Bbhils are not a long-armed race, and have no great mus- 
cular strength ; nor are those movements, which require facility of manipula- 
i il rformed. 
SG in the Mabébharat it is mentioned that as a penalty for fighting 


against the royal Krishna, the Bhils were condemned to lose the forefinger 


of the right hand, that they might never again enter into conflict with the 
friends of the hero (whom one slew, however) ; hence it is said they never 
use the forefinger in drawing the bow; but times have changed since then. 
I noticed, however, in examining their hands, that few could move the fore- 
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~ finger without the second, indeed the fingers appeared useless as indepen- 
dent members of the hand. This may no doubt be a mere result of their 
savage condition, which does not necessitate fine movements. In connection 
with this may be mentioned their apparent inability to distinguish colours, 
or count numbers—due alone to their want of words, to express themselves. 

Vhe Lower Extremities.—The Bhil leg is fairly developed, best amongst 
the women—all are good walkers. 

The measurements of circumference are for the neck, upper arm, chest, 
thigh and knee, in one hundred and twenty-eight cases, respectively inches 
11°52—8:041—30°25—15'95—12°23 ; the averages of pelvis and leg respec- 
tively, inches 26°91 and 11°7. It will be noticed that the broadest part 

— of the calf is not asin the case of most Europeans as well developed as 
the knee. The Bhil does not grow up to the capacity of his bones, he is 
not sufficiently well nourished. Both chest and pelvis are small, 

The mesaticephalic skulls are said to be those of the civilizers. Judging 
from this the Bhil then must be capable of improvement, and all the care 
bestowed upon him shows that the remark is true. 


Comparative Table of Bhil and other Race Measurements. 
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Language.—A few specimens of songs of the Bhils are appended, with 
some in the Min4 dialect of Sirchi. In addition to illustrating the difference 
in disposition between the two people, they will serve as examples of their 
languages, the latter being evidently a rough form of Hindi, while the 
former, although understood (with difficulty) by a Brahman of Jaipur, and 
as such classing with the coarser variants of this tongue, contains a large 
number of words and letters of non-Sanskritic origin. 

It will be noticed that the Bhil contains a majority of words in which 
the cerebrala = t, = th, = d, @ dh, @n, with the @d and @ dh changeable 
into dull r, (letters which in Sanskrit itself are probable Scythian) pre- 
vail. In some words, @ | changes to t r or @ fr, as in ‘pila’ to ‘ pir&’; in 
others, & ch to @, as in ‘ chalao’ to ‘ salao’—but these changes (as in the 
Mina ‘Sirohi’ to ‘ Hirehi’, where s and h are permutable) exist in Marwari, 
Gujarati, &e. In Bhil, as in these rader forms of Hindi, the long vowels 
o, a, é (i), G, are most used; kh and sh, kh and ch W, j and g, b and 
v or w, are generally permutable—h and « are also, 

As far as my observation goes, the Bhil uses most words from the lan- 
guage of the people next to him. His tongue, an unwritten one, varies there- 


fore with the linguistic frontier, whether Gujar4t or Marwédr ; he is able to 
‘pronounce English words with unusual clearness, a proof that in language 
he is singularly susceptible to outward influence, and that for him to have 


retained a distinct tongue, would have been impossible. Nevertheless as he 
converts into or adopts most readily non-Aryan forms, words, and letters, 
there is every reason to believe that he once had a Seythic or, at all events, 


a mode of speech which was not Sanskrit. It will be noted that the Mina, 


who is more connected with the dweller in the plains, has been linguistically 


more affected than the Bhil. I append a few specimens of Bhil and Mina 


names, as these no doubt change less than other words: female Bhil names 
end in é long (i), the male of which would end in 4 and 6. 


Focabulary, Grammar, §e. 
bhabhaé, 4dmi, manak. Plural, bai adm. 
bairi. 
itak, daji, Ata, bap, dadak. No plural. 
dadak. 


bahin, bahinaf, 
bai. Younger sisters are known by their names, 
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Bull 
Devil 


Horse (clay) 


Calf 
He-goat 
Sheep 
Dog 
Cock 
Cobra 
Snake 
Crow 
Squirrel 
Hare 


dahé. Cow, dahi, géé, go. 
bhat. Female devil, churail. 


garno, Stone horse, tüthä, pardno, siro, 


renpu. Calves, renria, 


bokarro, bakro, She-goat, chhali. 


dobi, bhehi, 

kutro, G. Bitch, kGtri, 
kikro. Hen, kikri. 
hap. 

kot. 

kagro. 

khali, kharol, garari, 
haho. 

miathali, masala, 

doli, haran, hardin. 
mud, mind, matho, mathan. 
wal, yar. 
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Tree 
Fire 
Mountain 
House 









rakhrar, rankhro. 
badi, deuta, dewataé. 
dingar, magro. 
ghar. 

kara, kad, naw, 
kfindli, hänchlo. 
rota, roto. 

khayro, juro. 
khAtlo. 

thamro. 

dana, nj. 

selrd, labra, katka, chithré. 
dakra. 


halai, ekjat, nagd, han. 
aan khrap. 














Four sar. 
Five pans. 
Six siti, sf 
Seven hat. 
Eight faith. 
Nine nan, 
Ten do, 
‘Twenty vi. 
One hundred ho, pansvi 
Pronouns. 
masc., MO, 
I, mha, We, 
Jem., mai 

Thou, ta. You, tama. 
He, ye ve. mase., Va. 
She, vai. They, 
It, whay, vo. Sem., vai 

Comparison of Adjectives, 
A good man Hawi manak, 
A better man than that. — * 

” 
Deed oan ie minak bejah 
haglah, 
Ferb. 
I give, Mha alan. 
I gave, Mh aldeda. 
I will give, Mha albo hin. 
No other tenses. 
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Are you well? 

I am well, 

Are you hungry ? 
To come, 

Come, 

I will come, 

» ‘Thou wilt come, 
Ee will come, 
She will go, 
They will go, 

» (women) will go, 


6 »” » 
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Tima hawt ho? 
Mhaé haw hai. 
Tums bhakhja ho ? 
A’wan, 

A’yo, ayin, 
Mhu awe, 

Ta awe, 

Ye awe he. 

Ve or peli jahe. 
Vai pela jahe. 
Peli jahe. 

Umai jaha, 
Dham vi. 
Dhamo. 

Mh dhamhan, 
Va dhamhe, 


Names. 


Bhi Females. 


Kehrt. Usjan. 
Jamil. Chatra. 
Mangli. Chota. 
Kh&tri. Birma. 
Hasrjit. 
Malé. 
Zalam. 
G 
The names of 
grods common. 
All these pp. 
ifthe i be 
to for 6, Bhojé. 
male, —— 
Conversely, * — 


875 
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Lhe Song of a Bhil in which he explains to his Uncle Dold the ap- 
proach of the British, their power, and wealth, and asks whether he shall join 
them or not at Khairwdrd, their Head (Juarters. 


Ugyani dharti ju tarki dwelaé, Dola 
kakaji. 

HG amwére thére Awiligo, Dold 
kakaji. 

Kake dyanko pariw kare, Do.* 

Lila pira tanbira taniwe, Do. 


Suna ke rikhati edham kardéo, Do. 


Rapa ke ridire kesiwiio, Do. 
Lilaje pira tanbira tanwdo, Do. 


Yadre parore nagaran bige, Do. 
Ehan thako parawe tthawe, Do. 
Ke fojan waro laskar silo Awe, Do. 
Dhuandhro dhandbrore khere lo tre, 
Do. 
Ueggo siiraj nilogin khdjde, Do. 
Gire laji kheria ure, Do. 
Gire l4ji dhumar ramti awe, Do. 
Untarlan to gigartan awe, Do. 
Hathirain to hala awe, Do. 
Awiligo khakbri ane sere, Do. 
Khankhri ano r4janatho jaere, Do. 


Jakhere jaboje jakhere bhago, Do. 





Rastore 4wije mire mérenge 241d, 


 Fojar lipri ani jaga bharo, Do. 


(© Do, for ‘Dold kikajt’. 


Oh! Uncle Dola, the Turks are com- 
ing from the East, Uncle Dolä. 

They have arrived on the banks (of 
the Som river), Uncle Dolla, 

And have halted there, U.* 

And pitched their  variously-co- 
loured (blue and yellow tents), U. 

And have made their golden tent- 
pegs, U. 

And stretched their ropes of silver, U. 

Raise the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dola, 

Their drums are beating in the 
drum house, U. 

From this place strike their camp, 
U. E. e., if you do not approve), 

Oh, a very great army is coming, U. 

And is raising dust like the morn- 
ing fog, U. 

Which obscures the sun, U. 

The horses are raising a cloud of 


dust, U. . 


The horses, leaping and jumping, 
come, U. 
Camels grumbling come, U. 


Many elephants are coming, U. 7 


They have arrived at the border vil- 


lage, U. eS 
Having arrived on the border, the — : 
Rajé has run away, U. a 
If youdo not fight, you also must “4 
run away, U. * al =n 
They are coming and will kill yu “= 
on the road, U. ays 
The army has halted, go to another 


place, U. 


© U. for ‘Uncle Dolt’. a 
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Ketran than ko pariwene kare, Do, 
Lila pira tanbiypé tanawe, Do, 


- Sond ke rikhiti ekhe Awe, Do. 


Ruipé ke ridore tanawe, Do. 
Untarl4n pidh4ni Gang4é bharo, Do. 


Untarlin pidha to pihe rawrdnre- 
tan, Do, 
Hathiran pidhani jagé bharo, Do. 


Hathiran go pihe ranranretin, Do. 
Gorelé pidhani jaga bharo, Do, 
Gorela pihe raénranretin, Do. 
Rawa gajelin dasri gaere, Do. 
GAnri dno réjind gejaé ere, Do. 
Ragare nihene rayi nahe, Do. 
Ranire nahene banic nihe, Do. 
Mathere dupala nesori endhere, Do. 


Barere barasni khanni mange, Do. 
Ter barasno dhimo mingere, Do. 
Nakhere nahone nakhere bhago, Do. 
Dhiimore bharone pasire pharo, Do. 


Kharni bharo to pésare pharore, Do. 


-Kharni bharéni nathare pas, Do. 


Kharnire barso to pasre pharso, Do. 


Kharake khayake jak to awe, Do. 


Xcdtaralt mahe to khanyo jhagro bage, 
Do. 
Jawis men go dolé bhimid baje, 

Do, 
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Fojar li topar se rawrin bhatran, 
Do 


The army will halt on the bard’s 
ground, U. 

They will not halt eleewhere, U. 

Putting up the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dola (7. ¢., if you approve). 

Preparing the golden tent pega, U. 

Stretching the silver ropes, U. 

They are bringing much Ganges wa- 
ter on camels, U. (proving their 
wealth). 

The bards are shouting on the camels, 
Uncle Dol4, 

Shew a place for the elephants, 
U. (if you do not run). 

A separate place for elephants, U. 

A separate place for the horses, U. 

Shew the place, o raja, U. 

Prepare for all the other animals, U. 

The Raja of Ganri has fled, U. 

The raéj4 and rani have fled, U. 

The queen and merchants have fled,U. 

Every body with bis property on his 
head has run away, U. 

They require a camp for twelve years, 


They want thirteen years’ tax (that 
is in the twelve years), U. 

If you do not agree (to pay the tax), 
run away, U, 

If you can give the tax, return (in 
place), U. 

The camp is fixed, then return, U. 

If you do not agree, do not stay, 
U. 

If you agree to the presence of the 
camp, then return, U. 

From village to village conquering 
they come, U. 

Opposing villages are forced with 
the sword, U 


In Jawas lives the Thakur Dold (the 
owner of the soil), U. 
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Hin to mare dola gcuwaijare, Do. 
Kharake kharke jak to Awe, Do. 


Khairwéy4 mahe kinre rég4 bije, 
Do. 

Khanro go bhigone paraw kara, Do. 

Khairwaraé men athako paraw ne 
kare, Do. 

Jawis mithe bhimi k& réijé baje, 
Do. 

Jawis mathere dola thakor baje, 
Do. 

Khairwara mahe jae kare bhirore, 
Do. 

Lili ne pira tanbura taniwe, Do. 

Sona ke rikhiti gcharwaro, Do, 

Rapa ke ridore khesay6, Do. 

Jawas mathe kinre bhimia wajé, 
Do. 

Jawds mathe dola thakor bage, Do. 

Kharak mathe klünro magro bage, 


Do. 
Khaurore bhégone par4w kanrore, 


Do, 
Jehan thako bhéri ote bige, Do. 
‘Jeh4n thako parfye ne kare, Do, 


Thari ka maregd ganegtere, Do. 


Jehén thaki ki ja4gé bari lidi, Do. 
Khaprore blägüne paraw ki do, Do. 
Bhirian to bangla lege, Do. 


Bharian aprigi ne bage, Do, 
Bhurian hoine gere manrawe, Do, 


Ewdre nokari marawe, Do. 
Bhoridn eki kanbale, Do. 
Bigal baje nokari sale, Do. 


What I have seen, I have told, U. 

Having beaten the village: on the 
road, they are coming, U. 

Who is living in Khairwari, U.? 





Take your sword or fly, U. 
If you fly, do not stay in Khairwéré, 
U 


In Jawés rules the lord® of the soil, : 
U. 
In Jawas rules Dol4é Thakur, U. 
E 


If you agree, go, prepare ahome at 
Khairward, U. 

Raise the coloured tents, U._ 

Knock in the golden tent pegs, U. 

Pull the silver ropes, U. 

In Jawéis what Lord of the soil 
rules, U. ? 

In Jawas lives Dol Thakur, U. 

In the village is a hill fort, U. 


Fly to the fort and stay there, U. : 


In his own lands he is ruler, U. 
If you go there, no one can hurt you, 


A small place is necessary for me, 
U. 

Prepare a good place in his land, U. 

Why do you flee? halt there, U. 

The English have houses everywhere, 
U 





The English have left no place, U. 

The English to this day have not 
taken his village, U. | 

Go there and become his servant, U, 

The English are one caste, U. *8 

When the bugle sounds, work begins, | 
Uz... ~ i 


© The Jawis Chief was pensioned with a view of obtaining hin nid in recruiting 
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Te age kér nokari ne sale, Do. 
Malwa nathe kaw4j karwaore, Do. 


Hawa por din sari gasore, Do. 


Dola kaka bar bethine gaore, Do. 
Khalak naren niririan pharangi, Do. 


Nawre titarine bhirian awe, Do. 
Hingo mare dolé jGwaj are, Do. 


Daria mathe nawe salavi, Do. 

Nawe mathe girela ugaro, Do. 

Nawe mathe hathir igaro, Do. 
= 


Nave mathe phojar li Ggaro, Do. 
Hava kh4wa bairione baje, Do. 


Daria mathe nawe aiyenire, Do. 


Hindari saélere bajene nawe salere, 
Do. 
Nawe itari ne bhirian awere, Do. 


Hin to mare kharak gawaja ere, Do, 
Dola kako thakor bari  baithene 
jaere, Do. 
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No other service is like theirs, U. 

In Malwa is also held a parade, U. 
(The Malwa Bhil Corps.) 

At 10 o'clock go visit them (7, ¢., af- 
ter parade) U. 

Uncle Dola, do you stay or go? 

The English are everywhere masters, 
U. 

The English come in ships, U. 

I am speaking, but you are not an- 
swering, U, 

The ships come on the sea, U. 

They put their horses in the ships, U. 

They put their elephants in the ships, 
U. 

They put their army in the ships, U. 

They blow their music, do not beat, 
(as with drums), U. 

A ship full of arms on the sea is 
coming, U. 

Hindu soldiers with music also are 
in the ships, U. 

Having landed, the English are com- 
ing, U. 

I have only a sword, U. 

Uncle thakur Dola go see and think, 
U, 


The same in Devanagari. 


SAGM Ucat A ACA Baya Teal RAH 
S Waae srt qa Tra Ararat 
‘ ma BY aaa wgra we TAT WAST 
MMA Gxt Fast Ay SST HASH 
aa % leet Gua acre erat AAs 
mar H LIST Baars Sear AAW 
STAH WC Gael Aware Stat vacarent 
get ate aatet art Seer aes 


Za 





OO a a 6 
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WAH a wawe Sra wey Set Hears ~ 
Bett Pais SB Sr oS Fra ararsit 

SUA Geos Maat Fa Sra wraraiy 

QS M3 Bai ss Fret wars 

YS Msi} wax cat mR Sra Are 

Sesai & ninsat Hy Fret aracsn 

Slutsi Gi Sat ay Zr Are 

Sfaaiat ara? Bia BR Sra Ate 

Braet HA CHAS Bae FHT Ate 

SST ASH HAT Var Frat Araito 

Lea Blas Alt Alaa Sra Zar Aro - 

BIAS SST erat Har arr Ste are 

BIAS A Aree ¥ craci wrest Sra ate 

Rai Si Hl USiaa AT Sra Are 

STAT GTX Aasr AMA Tre Aro 

Sat Age BA =e Sra 

Sul FR LISTS TMA STS Are : 
Soest WaT Aart ars Sra Are 

Soest Wut Al Wis cracitei Frat are 

East Maral Bar wrist Sra Ate 

WISI AI WS cracciztei frat are 

UISIAT TUal ANT vier Frat Ato 

midtar ule ciacieci Sra Are 

Cal WHAT Tas] WSBT STAT Bre 

VAST VIA TIAMAT RHA Bt Tra Ato ° 
LIMs AISA Tia ars Sree 

IMT MSA Atala WS Treo 

AUT ZUMA ARIAT Bast Trae . 
er" att qcaat Gal aia Sra wre 5 
Ae wear Yar Aine SrtA c. a 
wat Atela Hat BIA Sat Te i 


x a” ; . 
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UMS HWA Grae Wer Seat ato 
Hcl Wel Al Wat Wee TrsAko 
Bcul Well Walt YTS STAT 
Hcmle HLA Al Uae Wee Zratle 
Sh ash BK Al GWA Tato 

ASH Bre Ai Bist watt aii Tra6 
Aaa AH Ut St HATA ATH Tako 
BS At art <1 Tarsast Frat 
ash ASH AA Al Bla Sa 
Bcast AS FMT CMT als Sato 
Bist Ul Wala USTs War TrsT 
ears H Ash usa A AT Tre Brae 
Mates ATS WAT Wl CA Alsi TAT 
Sala ATUL SIA SHS ATH STaATe 
ACaSt BS BSH AE Bee Sra 
SAA WEI ATS TATA Sse 
Brat W Aletta asaite Trae 
Sut & Htete Hara Frate 

Hala ATG FHC WAI Asi Sao 
SAAS ATA SAT STRlS ala <AtTo 
QSmH ATS BTS ANA Ala Sate 
Bist Wala WSs MAA Trae 
Het GH wet Area aa Tako 

a eiual Sta 4 ATS Tate 

st ar ata AAA Sao 
Heal Bl At ae? AWeT Stat 
Bist Hata WSs Al ST rare 
yest At ae Sa Srare 

ada arcu 4 aa <rate 

VU BTA AT aise Tare 

Sale AHL] ASTA TCM Are 
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WHS Tat wars Trae 
que aint Arnel Ars Star 

a ain Are Arve] F are Srate 

AIMal ATT HATH WA BIT Sake 

wal Ge fea aS] nae Erat° 

SISl AIA ale Aala Wars SlaANe 

BAH ALA ACLS Beal Erat° 

alat Saeta HUIS BIA Trae 

Sit alt Tra Hatrsy BE Trae 

<equal ale 1A aay Trae 

Ala are WSTAT SMI Stare 

ala AIG Brats Smtr erate 

ala aTa Hiassl Saurtt Frate 

Wal Bal Attala asi State 

<a BIG Aa Bracait Sate 

Sal AMA AHA AA STAT SraAT° 

ala Saal F BL Beat Sate 

SA art ass TAH Bt erate 

SH MA SAT Ble Sa SHAT Frere 


Song of a rich merchant Atijt Matajt on pilgrimage to the Jain shrine 
of Rakabndath, near Khairwdrd. 


Atoji Mataji mari ramtire gauri 
we 

— kore khüdã wo mari 
ramtire gari awe. 

Mari ramti gari Awe kalere kesari 
Amari ramtire, &c. 

Ataji Mataji mari ramti géri awe. 

salawoke mari ramtigari awe. 

Samraji ni waté mari, &. 

Agere salé mari, &c. 

Motere pardye mari, &c, 


Banswaru marge mari, &o. 


oji bhimogire mri, Kc. 






8* 
—* = 


Ataji Mataji is coming with me 
from Gujarat. 

Make a good road, he is coming with 
me. 

To the Lord of Saffron, he is coming 
with me. | 

Ataji Matiji is coming with me, 

Go before, he is coming &c. 


In the Samblaji (a temple) road he is. 


Go before he is, &c. 

At three o'clock at night, &. 
In the Bansward road, &c. 
The heads of - 


coming, &e. 
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Liboj and Bhimoj aro 
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Danre sikawo mari, &c. 
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Pay the tax and guide, &c. 


Hiinto va vasine bhetwajia mari, &c. I am going to worship at Rakabnath, 


Ataji Matdjire mari, &c, 
Agere salavo mari, &c. 

Dansti kA ware mari, &e. 
Vavasine bhetwaga Gre mari, 
Ho rtipia rikra alore mari. 
Khairwara j4 maro mari, &c, 
Salire bhisabhis mari, &c. 
Kagdar wara marge mari, &c. 
Danre stra vo mari, &c. 


Ho rupia rikra dlore mari, &c. 
Han ké giri hankore mari, &c. 


Jdoji hungo darsan karva 
mari, &e, 

Sdimragi ji vate re mari, &c, 

Kesriane gore mari, &c. 


Darsan ne ki dan mari, &c. 
Parawe taro miri, &c. 
Nawe notore alo mari, &c. 


Jahan pariw karo mari, &c. 
Parawne ki do mari, &c. 
Vavasine bhetire go mari, &c. 


he is, &e. 
Ataji Matoji is, &e, 
Go before, &c. 
Pay the guide, &c. 
I am going to worship, &ec. 
Give a hundred rupees in cash, &e. 
In the Khairwara road he is, &e. 
In the middle of the way, he, &. 
In the Kagdar road, he is, &c. 
Pay the guide, &e. 
Give a hundred rupees, &e. 
Pay the cart hire, &c., 
Look I am going to worship. 


In the Samblaji road, &c. 

Before the Lord of Saffron, &c., (Ra- 
kabnath). 

Having worshipped, &c. 

Shew the encamping ground, &c. 

Go into the new Serai, &c., (at Khair- 
ward). 

Halt there, &c. 

I have halted there, &c. 

We have worshipped*® at Rakabnath, 


The same in Devandgart. 
Boal HSA AT Its I 
arril ASM Alel TAAL AIST BATT 


aatw alas Fret get ar areal caate asl aa 





ard cafe ast ara Hat HAL GAL CAAT WTSI GTS 





Som acait at caat mst Ba 
want anraté ala} taal UIS! Ga 


Sacral A ars aed carat arst aia 
SAT Qa ALT CHAT ASI bali 
Rise was aie? cad mH] Ws 


* Merchants and soths (bankers) often travel with an immense following to this 


great shrine. 


_ _™ * 
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STSargt Hie are] taal ars} ara . 
SATs BAIN are caat ars ara 

<IMt QA ALT CHA ATS! Bra 2 
Sal araela Hearts aret cad} ars] ara 

Seal FSat are] Taal wis} 

Bat Saat are] caat wrest are 

SIMA Al ait HIeT THAT WISt Bra 

aaa Bearat St are] Taal ast ara 

Sl SUA ARS BlHise Ate] saat 
BCLarSst Al HE ATA Laat Wrst 

arate wlanita ar] cad wisest ar 

AINTC ALT BICN AlET TAA UTS! are 
Zimt Wx SI AST THAT UIST aa 

Sl MGB WAST Brae ate] caal arst ara 
Sigal St ist Brel Taal arst ara 
Ail SBI <a Heal AIS Atel THAT aA. 
Blatt Mt aS T Ale] CAAT ATST Are 
Rear Ws arel caat warst ar. 

<ztam 4 al <i Ala Laal Ar. 

aera Sarett Ae] THAT TH. 

aa Hrare Brat Arel Laat Ar. 

Awt wsta WAI ATE] HAST AIST area 
ugiaa &] ST Alel cae WISI Ale 
aq1aeia BTIt WAI AlET Taal UIST Beg 2 





The Song of a Mina woman to her Lover. 
iyan Mansi. Go, O man, to Aba. 


Halene Abdre ja 05 
mara pagraé dhijan Going up AbG, my limbs tremble. 


Abtire nasarti ra 
liga. * * 

Halene Naki néwa jayfen dora kang- In bathingin the Naki Lake,* I forgot 
si bhdlaayi jire dostdéri. my hair ribbon and comb, oh - 





friend ! 
* Tho Naki Lake is on Mount Aba, 
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Doré ne kangsiydjire bbil dyi dos- 
darin. 

Thare ne m4ri jori Parmeswar puri 
dedi are jire dostdaran. 

Halene sioni para jaien are jire 
dostdaran. 

Mahanriyane mati ne Korhatha ne 
mansiya. 

Halene pardesi jaien halene mansiya, 


Parne ne bis de pare mare ne re 
miansiya. 

Halene pardesi jaien re mansiya 
halene pardesi jaien. 
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I have forgotten my ribbon and 
comb, my friend. 

Oh friend, God has made us a perfect 
pair. 

We will go to a far-off place, oh 
friend. 

Oh man, let us leave my vile hus- 
band. 

Come, go to another land, come, oh 
man. 

Give my husband poison, oh man, 
and come away. 

Come to a distant land, come oh 
man. 


Song of Ketiri Mind to her lover's brother Seni, 


Habi ne jate thire Sentré hath ko 
miliyane. 

Tima wala Kangaro lare ne lagore 
tanko Tina wala. 

Maha lawira dhedhba Mina main 
korhe tine. 


Tima wala& kangaérare paré jaien re 
tanko timawala, 


Hona ran mar dariyan re Senira kadi 
ko pariyaéne. 

Dhiri tob&’ Khetiri hondrrin lintire 
tanka timé wala. 


Maragione pare re Senurã Mondira 
rai pare. 

Khetéri Randire maindariyan l4were 
tanka Tima wala. 

Mina ra jageré kangéra hadai hadai 
lino. 

RaAjpitaré jagra kangérA hamkai 
ledare tanka Tima wala, 

Nindure Berfre Kangéré wär pare 
ne dye. 

Bhagone bhagore Sent bhdi Kéaiya- 


Oh Sent, I was going for thatching 
grass, but did not meet him. 

Tima’s son, Kangaro, the strong son 
of Tima did not go. 

The Mahalanvira Mina, (her hus- 
band,) is a skinner (very low), I 
will not stay with him. 

Oh! Tima’s son, Kangaro, the strong 
son of Timé, take me to another 
land with you. 

I did not wear golden armlets in his 
house. Oh! Sentra (he was poor). 

Have patience, Khetiri, the strong 
son of Tima will bring you gold 
bracelets. 

Oh! Send, rob in the road, in the 
road of Monddra. 

Oh! woman Khetdri, the strong son 
of Tima will bring you armlets, 
Kangiro always fights with other 

Minds, 

This time, Kangéro, Tima’s strong 
son, must fight the Rajput. 

The people of Nanan and Bera are 
after Kangaro. 

Why do you flee, brother Send? 
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Nanaure bera re war par dye re tan- 
ka Tima wala. 

Peline goli Sendra tar& bhéire pare 
lagi. 

Bha kri sa gadi menkangéra godi 
paréwale ne. 

Nanin re bera re Seni bhai Rajput 
pare haro. 

Tirna Kanito Sent bh4f häth men 
ne ra lene, 

War ne wile Seni bhai ekhi ne jitta 
choro ne. 

Rajpiitare marene to kingdra garhe 
paron mariyo. 

Rajpiitéro jagro Seni bhdi jita na- 
A4yere tanka, Tima wala. 


Mandariya kana Keturi itiré Raj- 
putara re tanka, Tim4 wala. 
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The men of Nanén and Ber& are on 
the road, strong son of Tima. 

The first shot has grazed your bro- 
ther’s foot, oh Sent! 

At the foot of Bhakri hill, Kangaro 
has bent his knee. 

The men of Nandan and Bera, brother 
Seni! Slay the Rajputs. 

Oh, brother Send, take bow and arrow 
in band. 

Do not leave a man living in the 
road, brother Sena, 

Having killed the Rajputs, return 
home, Kangiro. 


Oh, Send brother, having conquered - 


the Rajputs, come with the strong 
son of ‘Tima. 

For Ketiri's bracelets, the strong son 
of Tima has slain many Rajpits. 


Song of Manka Mind, a Sirohé rebet. 


Parbati ne sondré lere, Manka Mina, 


Daurd hath ne mata bolire, Manka, 
Hanotra. 


Mat4& Bhavani belire aiyi re jo. 

JawAli ra dérd ro ral4o re, Motiy- 
ara. 

Pardi wetdn lawere bark rardn laore, 
Motiyara. 

Mata ne bakr&é marone, Motiyara. 

Tare maté ne beli aiyire, Maoka 


Mina. : 
Halore kaélddére ki bbaiyan re lao, 
Motiyara. 
Kaldara ran Rajpdt ganna tankore, 
Mankaé Mina. : 


Kildareré Rajpdtane ko bitenere, 
Motivyérs. 


In the early morning, take the omen, 
Manké Mind, 

On the right hand speaks the shama 
bird, Manka Mina, Hanotré (his 
tribe). 

Mother Bhavani® is pleased with you. 

Go to Jaw4li, men, and bring wine. 


Bring, men, a goat from Pardi. 


Oh men, sacrifice a goat to Mata. 
Your mother approves, Manka Mina, 


From KaAldare, bring a buffalo, men, 


The Rajpits, Mank& Min4, are very 
strong. | 

Do not, men, fear the Kaldare Raj- 
pits, : 


* The goddess Devi. 
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Kaldérens Bhaiyan ro leore, Mank& 


Min&, 
Kaldére Bahar aiyere, Manka Mina. 


Bhigine bhagd kaiyan, Motiyéra. 

Bhagéne bhagor ghano algore, Mo- 
tiyara. 

Ab tir ne kamto taiyar para karo- 
ne re, Motiydra. 

Ab katari kad mink men ne leore, 
Motiydra, 

Galiyara pati ghorin kaiyanne dini, 
Makandji Rajput. 


Manka Min4&, medan men G4b4 hai, 
Miakanji Rajpat. 

Ek ne gwaliyaro paro mia re, Min- 
ka Mina. 

Miukanji ne paro mére nere, Minka 
Mina. 

Hare ne Rajput pare mérore, Man- 
ka Mina. 


Dharti men amdér nam rakhdiyare, 


Manka Mina, 

Niré thak& jawalpGra ne marore, 
Manka Mina, 

Jami men amdr nim rakh diydre, 

 Manka Mina. 

Tarine mAdta bhalo jal mo, Mankaé 
‘Mina. 

Ek haha gwaliya4ne baiyan parede- 
dere, Manké Mina. 

Talore nithone ho bhoiyon dere, 
Ménka Min&. 

R4j ne darbir men nam tera raiydre, 
Manka Mina, 

Dharti men amir nam rakhiyone, 
Manké Mind, 
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We have brought the Kald4r buffa- 
loes, Manka Mina. 

The Kaldire men have come out, 
Miankéa Mina. 

Do not run away, men. 

Do not run, Bhagor mountain is 
very fur away, men. 

Prepare your bows and stretch them, 
men (towards the for). 

Take your daggers in your mouths, 
men, 

Mikandjf Rajpit, why do you go 
after the cowherds and not after 
(men). 

Manké. Mina is standing in the 
plain. 

One cowherd is fallen, Mank& Mina, 


Mank4 Mina, kill Makanjf. 
Kill all the RAjpits, Manka Mina, 


Your name will remain immortal in 
the earth, Manuka Mina, 

If you rob Jaw4lpara in the midst of 
the road, Manka Mina. 

In the land, your name will be im- 
mortal, Mauka Mina. 

Your mother has made you great, 
Manka Min. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to each of 
our cowherds, Manké Mim. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to the Jä- 
lor® ascetics, Manka Mind. 

In the royal darbar, your name is 
known, Mankd Mina. 

In the earth, your name is immortal, 
Mankaé Mina. 


* Jélor. A celebrated fort and town in Southern Marwér, held by the Néths, 


or #plit-oar ascetics. 
25 
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Note. 


The following Extract from the Political Report of the Superintendent 
of the Hilly Tracts of Maiwar may be of interest in connection with my 
remarks on the religion of the Bhils. 

“A reformer, Sdarji, a Bhil Guru, has for some years past been at work 
among his countrymen on the Maiwdr-Gujarit frontier, He preaches 
worship of one God, peace and goodwill. His followers take an oath to 
abstain from all crimes and offences, spirituous liquor, and from causing 
death to any living thing. They bind themselves to live by the produce of 
the soil, and to bathe before eating. Sirji has now a following of upwards 
of one thousand ‘ bhagats”, or believers, and three disciples, Gurus, or- 
dained by himself to preach and convert. 

“| saw and conversed with him in February last when I was travelling 
in the district. He asked for protection to his followers in Dängarpur 
territory, where the other Bhils, he said, annoyed them by calling them 
“ Musalman” (with them meaning ‘ infidel’). His influence in securing fol- 
lowers has spread as far as Khairward and Kotrah. 

“I talked with a number of his converts, and they said that they had 
prospered since they had been guided by the Guru to do as they had sworn, 
They certainly looked in every way superior to their unreclaimed brethren.” 

With reference to the above, Mr, Lyall, the Agent for the Governor- 
General, observes that “ All over India, the appearance of teachers of this 
east of mind among the non-Aryan tribes may be noticed.” The ‘ Pioneer’ 
of December 29th, also quotes the ‘ Evangelical Review’, which describes 
the rapid progress of conversion to Hinduism among the Mhairs, due mainly 
to the presence of high caste Hindus from the North West Provinces 
amongst them (in the Mhairwari Regiment) as drill instructors. A similar 
movement was also noted in the Deoli Irregular Force. 

These facts are very interesting in connection with the remarks made 
in my paper, and show the universal desire of the wilder tribes to rise in 
the social scale, Rajpitané is a great centre of religious revivalism and 
change. The Ramsnehis, having their head quarters at Bhilwdéyé and Shah- 
piri in Maiwar; the Dada Panthis at Narana near Saémbhar; and 
other sects, seem to hold views similar to those of Sarji, the Bhil. 
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Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P.—By 
Vincent A. Smirn, B. A., B. C. S. 


In the belief that any contribution which serves to add to our know- 
ledge of the languages and customs of India, will be welcome to the Socie- 
ty, I now submit a sample of the popular songs of the Hamirpur District 
in the local dialect. Nowhere can the real popular language be better 
studied than in the songs which are constantly in the mouths of the people, 
and these compositions further illustrate vividly the domestic customs and 
manners of the masses, 

Should the specimen now submitted prove acceptable, I propose to 
continue the series from time to time. I have already collected a large 
number of songs of various kinds, but at present I have not leisure to work 
up my materials. §o far as I am aware, none of these songs has ever be- 
fore been reduced to writing. They have now been taken down by my 
pandit, who is a native of this district, from the lips of persons who learned 
them by tradition. The pandit was instructed to record accurately, with- 
out alteration or correction of any kind, the sounds which he heard, and I 
believe that my instructions have been carried out, At some future time, 
I hope to analyze the dialectic peculiarities of the songs which Iam now 
collecting, In order to render the following set of ditties intelligible, J 
prefix an abstract of the 


Legend of Hardaut. 


Hardaul, a son of the famous Bir Singh Deo Bundelé of Orchhé, was 
born at Datiya.* His brother Jhajhér Singh suspected him of undue 
intimacy with his wife, and at a feast poisoned him with all his followers. 
After this tragedy, it happened that the daughter of Kunjavati, the sister 
of Jhajhaér and Hardaul, was About to be married. Kunjavati aceordingly 
sent an invitation to Jhajhér Singh, requesting him to attend the wedding. 
He refused and mockingly replied that she had better invite her favourite 


brother Hardaul. ‘Thereupon she went in despair to his tomb and lament- 


ed aloud. Hardaul from below answered her cries, and said that he would 


‘come to the wedding and make all arrangements, The ghost kept his pro- 


mise and arranged the nuptials as befitted the honour of his house. Subse- 
quently, he visited at night the bedside of Akbar, and besought the emperor 


‘to command chabdtras to be erected and honour paid to him in every vil- 


lage throughout the empire, promising that if he were duly honoured, a 
wedding should never be marred by storm or rain, and that no one who 


® Bir Singh Deo died in 1627 A.D. For somo account of him, seo Gusetteer, 


| iN. W. P., Vol. I, article Orchha ; Ain translation, I, pp. XXV, 485. 
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first presented a share of his meal to Hardaul should ever want for food. 
Akbar complied with these requests, and since that time Hardaul’s ghost 
has been worshipped in every village. He is chiefly honoured at weddings 
and in Baisakh, during which month the women, especially those of the 
lower castes, visit his chabitra and eat there. His chabitra is always built 
outside the village. On the day® but one before the arrival of a wedding 
procession, the women of the family worship the gods and Hardaul, and 
invite them to the wedding, If any signs of a storm appear, Hardaul is 
propitiated with songs. 

I am told that it is a common saying that cholera has only been known 
since the introduction of Hardaul worship. 


SosGs ix toxrourn oF HaAnpavr. 


STSa AT ila | 
I 


y <faar Rowe wee qe aw ana afec vt 
RCA A <A Bas neat ute VY fara <faar Se <a 
Gae wee wt @ faa cee A aa HAA ara we 
ulat At Se | 
SSH Hal SHSR SAM We Tes ST) 
sie fant Sma <a BAWABA Tee emt FH Zar 
=Ta A Ae | 


<faa aal TCaIT 1 RI 
II. 


e waaa Bre Tiss Ba sa mt a7 | . 
aa Eu Acree car alt Fi | 
arm f<ara | 
snk a1 wre & Set a TS Ha can ste | 
aaa wis janie alia: etal wat ati kth AS 
a) fam at sat TaUi= | 
waa z Sct woe Sere we eR Sar RUT 
H act FA US HAA | eI 





© This day is known by the name of tel, * ay sae = 
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ILL. 
RB Ula AAMT AMET STAT VE SrA AT Are | 
HIS BET AA Aral afeait | 
Tagua 14 | 
srt art faa waar aver faa | 
TCAIAl HE | 
aaa Sut H Lat ara H ATAT | 
Hail RGA BAe) =| 
LV. 
9 Qual as <Te Al MIST Bica A WeATS | 
Hlzt Al Al SRE AST Vel BAT Ara | 
aaa Sar R Car cra H Gerad | 
efea 45] [ | 8 | 
Translation, 
ES 
Hardaul, the darling of Datiya,? your fame is brilliant in the world. 
Whence comes the host* exultingly, where has the halt been made ? 
aa Datiyd comes the exulting host, at Erichh has the halt been 


At Erichh why did you halt, dear boy, where fodder and water fail ? 
— ‘Turn back and halt at Taktakan, dear boy, where your cattle may 


graze on dub* grass, | 


Our* darling comes out on a long j journey, to offer his sister's daughter 


boiled rice. 


You are a Bundel& chief of chiefs, in the south your sword has been 
busy. 
Il. 


Al the time of your birth, your clansmen, your father, and mother 
perished. 

O King! have sandal wood cut and fire pat to your mother’s pyre. 

No man’s father and mother live for ever ;’ a brother is as a right arm, 

‘With tears of unrestrained weeping the garment* was wet through: 
poison’ in the pulse, poison in the boiled rice, of poison was the rice-milk 
made, 
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In every village, darling, is your chabitra, in every region your name 
is known, 


You are a Bundela chief of chiefs, God grant you victory ! 
III. 
Five’ sweetmeats, and nine balls of betel and pan, darling, these form 


- the repast of the god. 


* Take," take your load on your shoulders, white bullock ; my sister 
will be thinking of me.’ 


Darling, don’t send storm or shower, don’t send rain. You are a Bun- 
dela chief of chiefs, the best support of your brother's wife. 


. 


Darling, you sit by the roadside yourself, and take thought for 
others,** 


To™ an earthen potsherd, darling, is given the name of man. You 
are a Gundela chief of chiefs, in the south your sword has been busy. 


Notes. 

* ‘These songs are sung by women, the specimens now given were obtained by my 
Pandit from perdad-nishin women. 

* Datiyé, now a small separate state in Bundelkhand, was formerly included in 
Orchha ; cide N. W. P. Gazetteor, sud voce, 

2 The verb émind conveys the idea of abundance, or exuberance, and of joy or 
exultation. 
to the wedding. 

* A fine kind of grass (Cynodon dactylon). 

__ ® It is the duty of the brother of the bride’s mother (mdmé) to make this offering 
to the bride on the first day of the wedding ceremonies, 

© Hardaul’s relatives died when he was born. 

* Hardaul performed a great service to his sister by doing the honours of her 
daughter's wedding. 

* A spotted garment (chéinri), worn by women, ’ 

® Alludes to the mode of Hardaul’s death, 

10 Batdsd is a special varicty of sweetmeat. All the principal kinds are enu- 
merated in a Aalwdi’s song. 

Ten birds make a gilauri, and 100 éirds make a dolf. The meaning of the verse is 
that Hardaul should make the usual offering to the gods before starting. 

a8 oa Naga tal as fa et a as owe Soa 


the wedding gifts. * 


The allusion here is to the troop of attendants whom Hardaul's ghost led 


a2 ¢, ¢,, your sister. — 


ao ® i, ¢, Man is but dust, and like Hardaul all must die. 
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"Abdul 'Aziz Na shbandi, 107 

Abdul KAfi, brother of Reblat Khan, 195 
"Abdullah, son of Sa'id Kha&n, 196 

Abdullah’ Ki Khin ———— 198 

Abdullah, Sa ar 129 

Abdul-Mahk on Marwan, 32 

* Abdur-Rashid-i- Kais-al-Laik, from whom 
the Afghans claim descent, 33, 37 

"Abdur-Hazzik Mati-zi, also styled Béla 
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see Khia, 295 


— Bi 204 
Ag ya } 137, 147 ;—sar, 170 
Agra (aimabal ; ; battle of, 296 
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— founded by Alimad Nizim 

Rican Nizim Shah, founder of the Bahri 
dynasty, 38 

Ahmad Sh4h Bahmani, 38 

di, or moon, in Turkish names, 279 

Asbak, the name, 279; Qutbuddin Aibak, 
277 

7 a Vishnu, 166 

Ain-f-Akbari, 281, 286 

Akbarnimah, 193, 285, 303, 306 

Akbar, accession of, 295 

Akbar Qulf Khan Sultan Gakk"har, 195 
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Alb-Tigin, 25 

"Ali, the Mech, 252, 283 

"Ali Mardain, 194, 280”. 

Allah Virdi Khén, 108 

altars, regulations | rm 


of, among 


ing the building 
—* ar ff. 


part of Central Provinces, 256 
Amardvati sculptures, 215 
Amari, ruins at, 191 
—— —— a Bhil deity, 349 


2, 187, pe 
Aime Sing — Rad of Nexwar 


bakabad, Bengal, 287, 292 
Anawartak, of, 20 
‘An, Nini sige notes on the, and 


one of the twelve provinces of 





304 Index. 


Apsarns, colostial beings, 140, 161 

Aqgé Hasan Riimf, 197 : ine 
Arim Shah, son of Aibak, 279 
Arboricola rufogularis, 332 


architecture, influence of the Greek, on 


Hindi architect 21 
Arctomyx collaria, $32 : 
arghya, water containing sandal, rice, 

flour, and betol-nut, i44n, 
&rha, or frhaka, a mmsure of ¢erain, 0 
Arhud, one of the fourteen Gohiyis, 173 
Arkit, mint town of, 200 
ernd, “no more”, in names, Sin. 
Artha, (wealth), 139. 
Arundhati, wife of Vasistha, 156 
Asim Séis ki Masjid, in RéAjmahall, 301 
Asdr wgcanddid, quoted, 278 
— Date dink Of Ttaah 

a Bat on 0 wml 160 

Astika Muni, 168 = — 
Asuras, dynasty of, 184 
Asvamedha (horse sacrifice), 132, 133 
"Atapur, ruins of, 190 
Atrai River, 284, 290 
Audh, 276 ; eide Ayodhyraé 
—— — Unnadi Sutras, 1S. 

uring ilver coin of, 128, 193 
—— kings of the race of, 13 

va, 159 
Avantikaé, called Ujjain, the foot of Vish- 
moe —* 136 — 

wartak, parca o 
Ayodhya Mahétmyn, or “Pilgrimage to 

Ayodhya,’ translation of the, 129 
Ayodhy4, derivation of, 130; ride Audh 
A’zam Shah, king of Bengal, 287 


Bacala, in —— Bengal, 151 
ao 


‘axptir, 195 
conqueror of Bike and 









































Balhawin , —S 196 

Bal Gosdin, I of Kach Bihdr, 204; son 
of Nara Narayan, 306 

Balké-Tigin, 27 

* Sen, predecessor of Su Son, of Bon- 
pul, 3 

Bamadeva, 142 

Ban Raja, city of, 1 

banabdés, ponitential coromony, 194 

Bandra, 300 

Bandi Devi, 160 

Bangaon, in North Bengal, 292 

Béqirganj, in Bengal, 1 

Barah Bhiyads of Bengal, 181 

Barbak Shah of Bengal, 190, 287, 289 

Barbukdbdd, 291 | 

Barbarid, mahall of, 292 

Bardhankot (Varddhanakdatf, ruins of, 282 

Barendra, or Barind, 184, a division of 
Northern Bengal, 183, 287 

Bari DGab, 193 

Barrkil mountain, in As&m, 309 

Baredl in Bengal, not identified, 286 

Basaki, king of ta, 3 

Baésdaul, in Bengal, 292 

Basudeva, 1565 

Basu Rajd, of Kain , 196 | 

Batani or Bah- or Tabrin, Shaikh, 33 | 

Banudhdyana, commentary on the Sulva- 
sitra, 229 

Baéyaszid Shah (11), king of Bengal, 287, 
296 


Beames, J., tho Alti Hills in Ka 19; 
on the Rhapsodies of Gambhir Rai, tho 
bard of Narpur, 192 

Bengal, Contributions to the History and 
Geography of, 375; vide Westmacott, 
Wise, O'Donnel. 


Bharadvaja, 9, 148 
Bharata, 136, 142, 163 
* an —— Bengal, 2008 
Bhar us té, a Bhil deity, 349 ) 
ord, terri 
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Index. 305 
a Thrigu-lata, 14209. Chakravapi, 162 
Bhitan, 282 Chambah, 100 
Bish, 193 ——— (destroyer of all sins), 170 
Bibhishan, 141, 142; 162;—kund,148;— Chanib river, 210 
sar, 168 Chandrgarh, 31, 281 


Bihar, conquered by Bakhtyér Khilji, 276 ; 
by Akbar, 206; town of 186, 276 
sd Son, of Bengal, 3, 13 
Bilva Hari, 147, 166 
Bikrampur, 4, 185 
Bir Sing Doo, of Orchha, 385 
Biripa, an arm of the Mahdnaddi{, 20 
Bist, founder of Kaich Bihér, 204 
Blochmann, H., on the — Nrpur. 
192: Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal, No. IIT, 274 
~~ Bogra, or Bagura, district, in Bengal, 184 
Bordhonkati 8, 189 ; ‘wide Bardhankot 
Bori Dihing, in Asim, 307 
: Roro Dihi, hill of, 21 
Bourke, W. M., inscriptions from K4j- 
mahall, 301 
Brahma-kund, in Ayodhyé, 156 
Brahmadatta, story of, 167 





* Bubatus Arni, 331 

| thane Dr, ee —— 188, 283 
. tuddha, figures on the A ills, 20 

a4 Buddha Gayd inscription, 2 

ice Buddhism, traces of, in Dindjpur and 


Bublal Lodi, 37 


 Bulua, or Bhalud, in Eastern Bongal, 181 


| popular songs from, 359 
Burhiopir, in osh, 36 
hén-ul-Mulk Bahri, son of Ahmad 















the Jaipurié and 
216; on the 
language, 307 


Chanda Para Chanda, 131 

Chandekan, one of the twelve provinces 
of Bengal, 181 

Chandlaf, Mahall of, 202 

Chandradip, 305 

Chandragupta, 49 

Chandra Hari, 136 

Chamdira Pal, palace of, 101 

Chandr Man Bundelé, 195 

Chandra Sekhar Banerjea (Bala), on the 
Alti Hills, 19 

Chatgion, 305 

Chatta Bhatta, n caste, 6 [186 

Chaudhri Zaminddre of Bihéir and Paikar, 

Chaura, Mahall of, 292 

Chaunsi, battle of, 204 

Chavana Muni, 167 

— — battle off 295; village 
of, 290 

Chhat Fort, 197 

Chandibécd, mahall of, 292 

Chichakot, principal emporium im the 
Dddra, mentioned by KR. Fitch, 252 

Chid-atma (formed of wisdom), 159 

Chindéso, mahall of, 292 

Chintamani, 143 

Chiresvara Mahadeva, 154 

Chiredaka, sacred place of, 154 

Chirségar, pond of, 154 

Chitra Gupta, 146, 147 

Chitra-kutha of Kubera, 160 

Chuatiyéa Nagpur, 2585». 

Chutki Devi, 160 

Chutki Kund, 160 

Coins, of Kunanda, 82; gold of Ghiyas- 
uddin Balban, 126; of Quth-uddin Mu- 


bin Muhammad Shih bin Firdz Shah, 


127; of Aurangzib, 128; of Rafi’-ud- 
ét, 128; of Rafi-uddaulah, 128; 
brahim, 129; of Mah- 
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Daca (Dhaka, in E. Bengal), 181 


duivak, (union of th orga d their 
dutiosy 143 en 


Dakshinagni, (kind of fire), 
Dalton, Col. on the } ase 5 


Karena, 3 
Damant, (G. H. Mr.), ones ok Manipuri 
Grammar, 173 
Damtaél, south of Pathinkot, 198 
Damiodarn, derivation of, 19 
Damdamah, in Din&jpur, 284 
Dandak, 17 
Dara —— 200 
Darjiling, or Dorzheling, 283 . 
Dasiratha Maharajé, 134, 154 


Dasira 
Déddpar, mahall of, 292 
d Shah, second son of Sulaiman, 296, 
Dativé, in Bundelkhand, 390 
DY Avity, description of Bengal, 181 


284, 
Deva Rin a (debts of the gods), 157 
Dev Pal, 1 
Dhaka, 4, ned; vide Daca. 
Dbammasiri, author of Khuddasikkha, 91 
Dhameri or Tammery, the old name of 
Narpur, 193 


Dharma Hari, 13 
Dharma Kahdar, 
Dharmin, 292 


Elliot, (Sir H.), 26, 281 
mi HM indicus, 331 


ear gage History of ae 28, 80 


FParzcnan, 130 
eon Mubérak Shéh, of Bengal, 


Farid- uddin — author of Anséb-i- 


Afachinah, 3 

Fariduddin ‘Abul Muzaffar Sher Shah, 
204, 206 

Fathabad, mint town of, 206 

Felis Chaus, 332 

Marmorata, 332 








— —— 


ci ta (Major) on * —— —— of 
own ao; 
Pali Studies, No. 1 oh 1” 


Gapx. 136, 146, 153 
J mahall of, 2 
Gallophasia Horsfieldii, 332 


Gallus Bankiva, 332 
** Rai, the bard of Nrpur, tho 


Binet, Thakur, a Réehor. chief, 


Gandaki —— 
Ganges, 131, nie Din - of, 284 
Gangaram mm ae r, ruins 
Ganguti, iver — 

















Index, 


Gharghara, river of, 191 
Ghatampur, parganah of, 2 
— fei Abul — Jalal Shah, 


l, 209, 302 
Ghiyéece in Balban, gold coin of, 126 
los fy? aac Tughlug Shéh, gold coin 
126 

Ghoriéghft, 8, —— 
Ghorian Dynasty, 
Ghosharka, the teh of, 1568 
Gritaéchi Apsara, 1638 
Ghiaristin, 32 

husul-khanah (levée), 297 

obindpur, mahall of, 292 
Gobindganj, 8, 188, 982 
Gohiy ds (concealed places), 173 
Gokula 
Gokul Dis Sisaudiah, 195, 109 
————— -)) on the meaning of the 

as kra,’ 
Gomatt, 167 
Gopirtar, 160, 163 
derivation * 

Govindganj, 8, 188, 
—— notes on Manipuri, 173; erde 


Greek Sculpture, supposed, at Mathura, 


— in Bordisambhar, 256xn. 
Guptahari, 136, 160, 162 
132 





















Sikh Shahr, 29 





HumAévdn, 24, 285, 204 : 

Husain Quali Khéin Jahdin, 206 

H — “Lwaz, of Bengal, 260n., 284, 
5 

Hylobates Hoolook, 332 

Hystriz leucura, 332 


Tes BatGté, travels of, 30 
Thrahim "Adil Shih, 30 
Ibrahim, son of Bibd Mata, 37 
Ikavaka, supposed author of Avyodhyé 
MaAhétmya, 130, 135, 145 
Llahibid, T28, 132, 205, 300 
Iitifat Khan Cafawi, wi, 195 
Indra, 140, 142 
Indrab, 200 
Ingad, 159 
Inscriptions, from the Mosque of Takht 
i Sulaimdin, 21; from a well at Uday- 
giri, 22; two fromthe tombof the Mu- 
hammad Pir Mahi Santosh, 200; from 
the neighbourhood of Dhika, 293; of 
Jalél Shah from a mosque near Sherpar 
Murchah, 298; from the Jami’ Mosque 
at Réjmahall, 301; from the Kotwali 
te in ——— 289 ; ‘of Sulaiman Shih of 
undrgion, 303 ; of Sulaimdin Shah at 
Bibér, 303 
—— —8 332 


Islam Shah, of Dihli, 297 
Islampar, 198 

Iemé’il, son of Batani, 33 
Iema'M, son of Siini, 47 
Itawah, 128, 300 


J ABALMUNI, 148 

Jabbarkhad, a tributary of the Chakki 
river, 193 

Jagannétha, a 134, 166 

J 

Jeet Singh, 1 193, 1958, 195, 200 


J mn identification of, ee 286 
Sajpae (), mis mint town of, 302 

est Sle 

Jalaluddin Abul Muzaflar Islém Shéh, 

Jaldlnddin —— —— eldest son 

xélor, fort of, 387 

Juma-thurs, 147 





308 
Jaméluddin — youngest son of Sultan 


Bahrim, 3 
Jamba, 173 —Tistho, 170 
Jimbuvana, 14 
Jamfrat Khin —— 281 
Jimi -uttawdrikh, 286 


Janaka, 141, 142 

J &naki-Tirtha, name of a ghdt, 139 
Jd&nnki, daughter of Videha, 143 
Janaki, Ramachandra’s wife, 1415. 


Janmabhami, or Janmasthan, birthplace 
of Ramachandra, 


Jannatabdd or Gaur, district of, 285 
Jin-sipir Khan, 195 

Jambuvinna, 142 

Jainahas, — of the, 210 


P. P.), on Bengal in 1599 
181. 


Janjdhiahs, a tribo, in the Salt Range, 26 
Jaunpar, 295, 300 
Javila, 142 
Jayé Bijayé, 131 
Thajér Sing Bundelé, 

ing Bundelé, 389 
mahall 


292 
Jhosi, 295, 300 
Jnéina-kaip, another name for Sitakdp, 148 
Jogigh a place of worship, 18%, 190, 


Jogi T 210 
Jogi Tis, » ‘ yal — Society, on a coin 
of Kunanda, 8 


’ 
Kabul, 36, 194, 195 
Kachchapa, 165 
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Kamél-nddin Mahmiad, 42 

Kimrip, 8, 183, 282, 284 

Kamudati, sister of Sokun, a sorpont who 
lived in the Saray, 137 

Kananj, 297 

kangan, an ~spraping Hegel 

2 


Kaniila-bépji, village of, 349 
—— ee) quoted) 348 
Karah Ma hil deity, 349 
rte (personification of cause and 

effect), 159 
karandavas, a kind of duck, 156 
Kararani, dynasty of Bengal, end of, 306 
Karataya River, 183, 188, 191, 282 
Karbatan, (¥) town in Tibbat, "282. 283 
Kardaha, mahall of, 292 
Karidnwald, 210 
Karimdad, — of Jalalah Taériki, 194 
Kashmir, 1 
Kasi, 133, 136, 162, 166, 173 

ulniméni, 3 $2 


shalyé, 152, 144 
— 142, 153 


—— 


—— Sen, 1 


Khan Jahdin Pal, a contemporary, of 
Firishtah, 27, 32 
— Kaja, celebrated Yasuf-zi chiof, 


at bg een er 
Khardl, in 


ieundes also called 


eal” all 
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Khurisin, 32 

Khusrau Beg, 196 

Khost, 200 

Khushhél Khan, of the Khatak tribe, an 
Afghan chief and poet, 38 

Khwajah ‘“Abdurrahmén, son of "Abdul 
"Aziz Naqshband{, 107 

Khyetlal, in E. Bengal, carvings at, 189 

Kibtiah (Copts), supposed te be the Af- 


na, 
Kid and Kidar R4j, a Hindu King, 26 
Kikshuba, 141 
Kimiriya, offshoot of the Brahmani, 20 
Koch, 283 
Koch Bihar, 188; vide KOch Bihdir 
Koch Hajo, 283 


Kodanagar, 292 

Kohima, an village, 309 

Koh-i-Sangin, (7) the stony Mountain, 
286 

Kokh, 173 

Konduna Muni, 140 


Konde, a Khyeng festival, 44 
Koupuis, a tribe of Nagis, 174 
Kookies, a tri * —— 174 

ili, river 30 
Rechte, 215 


Kub 173 : 
Kiich Bihar, rise of the kingdom of, under 
Bisd, 204; vide Koch 


Kukargama, a in the Sa'dabid 
, Math 214 
K tribe of, 307 


unanda, . 
Keurukstitry eine north of Dihli, 144, 


Lohita, 173 

Loka Pitémaha, 135 

Lokésvar, (master of the world), 151 
Lomasa Rishi, 143 

Lidiah dynasty, 37 

Ladi. 36 

Lungkhea, tribe of the, 46 

Laintak, a Nat, 144 

Lutfullah, son of Sa'id, 196 

Lutra vulgaris, 342 


Macuur Bhawan, 196 
Ma'dan-t-Akhbdr { AAmadi, 286 

Madant Dhawan Kund, in Ayodhyd, 140 
MAdha Singh, 193 

Madhava, derivation of, 18 

Madhiipuri, ruins of, 214 

Madhbipura, Northern Bhigalpur, 287”. 
Mahdbhar, pond of, 152 

Mahddevu, 130, 133 

Mahakal, 162, 173 

Mahé-Padma, name of the nine Nidhi or 


Mahanandasa, 7, 183 
Mahdérijé Man Sith, 130 
Maharaja Haris Chandra, 154 
Mahdéraéja DaSaratha, 134, 164 
Mahdrta, the Chero chief of Palaimaun, 
294 
Mahisthéin Garh, near Baguré, 183, 288 
Mahatman, 142 
Mahévira (Hanumin), 141 
Mahiganj in Rangpur, 190, 200 
i , vO 


Mahi Pal, 190, 191 

Mahi Pal Dighi, tank of, 190 

Mahipur, 190 

Mahi Santosh, name of Muhammadan 
shrine, 190, 191 

Mahméadaébad, mint town of, 289 

Mahmad of Ghazni, 29, 33, 37 

Mahmidpur, 292 | 

Mahmid Shah, of Jaunpur, gold coin of, 
127 

Mahmad Shah I., of Bengal, 287, 288 


Mahmidshahi, 287 
— Shah, (III.) flight of, to Humié- 


Mahmud — — death of, 38 
arattedanirn Sulvasétra, 229 
Seaman aio” 
. situation o 
MakAzan — of Ni’ ullah, 32 
Makkah, 3 i 
? 
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Malik, title of the early rulers of Ghur, —— tribe of the, 286 
33 Mubarak Shah, 32 











Maluo, 173 Mabdria Khan "Adlf, 295, 297 
Manasarovara, lake of, 134 Mughulméri or Tukaroi, 296 
Manava Sulwasitra, v29 M Amin, 195 
Mandarsy, admiml of tho Mughul fleet, Muhammad Bahddur, eide Bahddur, 300 

182 Muhammad Bakhtydr, conqueror of Ben- 
Mandh&ta, 20) gal, 270; aassination of, 276, 277, 284 
Manikarnika, 162 Muhammad Tbrihim, silver coin of, 128 
Manipuri grammar, 173 Muhammad Kasim, 32 
——— 161, 162 Muhammad Khan Sar, 268 

Mankarm, 173 Muhammad Mahmidid, 270 
~~ a Singh, 306 Muhammad Miimin, 196 

Man Samali, 202 Muhammad Shenin, successor of Bakhtydér 
Manis pentadactyla, 332 Khilji, 284, 290 
Mantresvara Mahddeva, 160 M ubhamonad- i-Sar, 31, 33 — 
Mantrxrara-Kund, 160 i Shah, 1 — 
Marna, aleo called Purnnibas, 167 Mw’ ize-uddin Mahsedd nom of Jarsl- uddin 
Madcir-ul-Umard, 193 Hasan, 32; 33 
Marg, 173 Mu‘izzuddin Muhammad, — an 
~ ect ay 142 Mu'izai Sultans of Bengal, 2 

144 mukti (salvation), 130 

— — . ©. (History of India), criti- encore Bi salvation, 136 
Mattin’s i Eastern India, 200 Multan, fea 
Masdiik wa Mamdlik, work entitled, 37 Mumtdéz mahall, 196 
Masidha, in Dinajpur, 284, 285, 292 — eee ae 191, 206 
Masnad i ‘Ali "Fed Khadn, chief of the Mun’ nkhandn, 296 : 

twelve Bhiiyds, 181, 305 Munshi Syam Prasd, 273” . 
wae a4 —— Bakhsh, gold pated of, 127, 195, > 
Matd, daughter of Batani, 33, Murid Khan, ride Bhéo Singh, 193 
Mathuré, 134, 173, 287 ; —— —— Quli, ee of 200 

Sculpture wa decumanuas, 

ede Rattus, 332 


—— arm Nadya Réjé of KGch Bihér, 296, - 
sent wad, ut en 


189, 190 
Narbadl, 167 ; 69, 









Nek-Marddn, fair at, 2820 
Nekdsiyar, son of Prince Akbar, 129 
Nela, 140, 142, 166 
Nemorrhadus gorat, 332 
—— 180, 284 
ye Shah, shrine of, 190, 191 


Bengal, 287 
* Nucrat Shah, of Bengal, 302 
Nah, brother of Sar, 36 
Niahani, tribe of, 36 
. ares | 195 


J— vena 193, 198 

O’ poxseEt, (C. J.), Note on Mahé- 
sthin, near — (Bogra), Eastern 

Oriental Quarter Magazine, Pundra 
PR om — J — 

Orisa, ‘181; conquered by Sulaiman, 296 









Papa, 126, 146, 1465 
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| eo ers 214, 216 — 
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nosey paneer ped 5, 188 


Panndra, mentioned 

od rao, 7 
Paro assamicus, 332 
Payoehini, 167 
Petimé, Angéeni chief, 214 
Phalbdi Mata, a Bh deity, 340 
Pindaruk-vira, 141 
Pind Daédan Khan, 210 
Piplahin Mat4, a Bhil deity, 349 
Pirbhéa, 173 
Pirmanthar, name oe VYakeha, 144 


Pisachamochan, 1 
Pitri Rin, debts of forefathers, 147 
a man's d ancestors, 156 
Plaung-hio, a Khyeng festival in honor of 
Jupiter Plaviua, 45 

Polypleetron tibetanum, 332 
Ponhari, 165 
— iii. 

. I 
— ena et? Siani, 37 
ra Pandit, 


Krishna-cultus in the 


by Menu, as a degrad- 


296 
Paria, the seven (mcred) places, 133 
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R4éjé of Bhatiéi a 
Raid Baki Mall, 193 vide Raja Kans, 287 


Ke org 164 
Be adr 
i Mandhate té, grandson of J agat Singh, 


4& Ra ghu, 148 
a Ra Singh, 195 
——— 282 
Iisa snorifice of, 143 


* Narpur, 193 
— ———— on a coin of Kunanda 
Karnal, 82; on theinfluence exer- 
cised by the Greeks on Indian Art, 213 
Raéjshihi, etymology of, 287 
Raja, or Pahar, 303 
Rafi -uddarajat, silver coin of, 128 
Raff-uddaulah, gold coin of, 128 


een 7, 181, 286, 301 
rip, 193, 198 


Rama, =a. 135, 142 
135 


writer of, treatises on Rhe- 


Ris Narhyan, fe eee te of the Ayodhya- 
aes 

Bee es ee ora 

Teatna Si —— of all sins, 159 


, translation of tho — 8 
276; “ Poetry of the Afgl 

38 ; who were the “Patan” or 

~ fathan’” Sultans of Dihli, 24 

Ravi, 194 

Rennoll's Atlas, 

| wife of 











—— fort, 296 

Rudra, god of terror, 349 
Rukmini-kund, 153 
Riper, 196 
Rusa Ariastotelis, 332 
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Sar oey of India. 

7 : (Reeeived Sept. ;—Read Nor, 4th, 1874.) 

— (With Plate I.) 

_-” The following shells were obtained in the above hills between the years 

and 1873, when I was employed in the survey of that tract of country ; 

e work afforded opportunities of visiting almost every part and of bring- 

“ “ag. together a yery large collection of the land and freshwater shells, a ; 

_ comy — ale oes —— to draw up. ) = i 

— he — —— — Plate I, Fig.l. . oe a tae 
=< Shell openly umbilicated, : r globose, rather solid, pale ochra- 

del beh * aR ——2—* quite flat, very 
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” ogee HW. H. Godwin-Amsten—Deseriptions of New 


[No l, 


H ERIX (NaNrNA) Arnicoron, n. sp. Plate I, Fig. 2. . 

Shell imperforate, depressedly conoid, very strong, colour varying from 
rich bright brown to greenish ochre, pure brown or ochre near aperture, with 
a glassy surface finely striated; spire flatly conoid, whorls G}, periphery 
rounded, flat at base; aperture sub-oblique, broadly lunate, peristome 
well thickened and slightly reflected near the columella. 

Major diam. 0°93, minor 0°85, alt. O45 in. 

Animal quite black throughout, tentacles long with the extremitics 
paler, extremity of foot short and glandular, as in Wanina decussata, Bs. 

Hab.—On the higher parts of the North Cachar Hills, never seen to the 
westward of that portion of the range, and tolerably abundant in certain 
spots. The colour of the animal is its most distinctive character, shells of 
this croup of Helices, being very similar, and the characters of the animals 
of great importance; I may mention as an instance X. petrosa, Hutton, 
found in damp ravines on limestone at Mussoorie, which has been con- 
founded with other species and the animal of which is almost black; by this a” 
character it is identified at once and is rendered a very good species. 

4 HAx (ůMXxrrxax) BSusna, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 3. 

Shell depressedly turbinate, imperforate, exceedingly thin, brittle, 
transparent, pale greenish horny, sharply keeled; whorls 5, ornamented 
above with fine and even ribbing, quite smooth at base; aperture oblique, 
semicircular, lip thin. 

Major diam. 0°6, minor 0°51, alt. 0°3 in. 
Hab.—Two specimens were found, the one at Moyong, north side of 





the KWisi Hills, and the other at Nenglo, Naga Hills, in damp forest, but 
such a fragile form would be probably abundant during the rainy season, —— 


and like so many others only then to be seen. 
Animal not seen, but in all probability is naninoid. In the plication of the 
: _ upper surface it is like JV. plicatula, W. Bf. (J. A. 8. B., 1870, Vol. X XTX.) 
a species the animal of which had not been obsérved at the time when the 
shell was described, I now give a short description of it:—pale brown, 


mottled very evenly with umber over the head and sides,a distinct line 


— of darker colour down the centre of back ; tentacles rather thick at base, 
i -- moderately long gland -at extremity of foot, which is rather truncate ; 
f length 1°25 inch, | 

GLESSULA ORTHOCERAS, Th. SP+r Plate I, Fig. 4. | 

is Shell very slender and elongate, pale grey or white, very finely and 
é ly ribbed throughout, very solid, apex blunt; whorls 13 to M4, 


| slightly rounded, suture well impressed ; aperture oblique, rounded below, 
ss outer lip sharply edged and continued as a well developed callus upon the 
strong thickened columellar margin. ees — 
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1875.] Speoie⸗ Helix and Glessula. ” 3 


Hab.—Abundant on the nummulitic limestone of the West Khasi 
Hills, particularly near Nongumlai, where the finest specimens were 
collected ; a smaller variety occurred on the peak of Laudomodo on gneiss, 
and was not so solid. This species can be at once distinguished from 
G. Casiaca, Bs. by its white colour and by the absence of the dark brown 
epidermis that covers the latter ; the whorls also are much more rounded, 
whereas in Casiaca they are nearly flat. It is very close to G. obtusa, W. 
BIf., brought from Yunan by Dr, J. Anderson, but is altogether a larger 
shell and differs in its general form. 

Fine Glessula Casiaca, I only found to the eastward in the Naga Hills, 
whence, I suspect, Griffith's specimens were obtained and sent to Benson, 
who imagined they were from the Khasi Hills. 

GLESSULA Tittsrnis, n. sp., Plate I, Pig. 5. — 

. Figured in ‘ Conchologia Inilica’, Pl. 102, Fig. 9. 

Shell clongitely oval, greenish horny, finely striated longitudinally ; 
whorls 7, very slichtly rounded, suture moderately impressed, the lip 
thickened, columellar margin slightly curved and strong, apex blunt. 

Length 0°75, major diam. 03, length of aperture 3 in. 

Hab.—Hengdan Peak, North Cachar Hills, at 7000 feet, in forest, 
also near Nenglo at 6000 feet and in the Lukah Valley, Jaintia Hills, at 
1000 fect. - 

This species is an elongate and larger form of Glessula  eras- 
silabris, Bs., of which G. pyramis is a closer variety ; but its much more 


elongate form and stronger striation make it a good connecting species with 


G. Butleri described farther on. ‘The form from the Lukah Valley is a 
tumid departure from the type figured. 


a One specimen —alt. 0°75, major diam. 0°38 in, 
Another ” + O'GS 92 es Th be 
I look on these species as properly varieties, and G. crassi labris, 
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H. H. Godwin-Austen— Descriptions of [No. 1, 


This species is an extremely elongate, solid form of the crassilabria 
section of Glessula—and one of the most distinct. 

GLEssULA Butter, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 7. 

Shell elongately turreted, very thin and brittle, tumid, pale corneous, 
glassy, very minutely striated, apex very blunt; whorls 8, rather rounded, 
suture deep, body whorl much swollen and capacious; aperture vertical, 
_ pear-shaped, lip rather thin. 

Alt, 1:13, major diam. 0°45 in. 

Ffab.— Eastern Burrail Range at 6000 feet—not a common form, : 

I name this shell after Captain J, Butler, Political Agent in the Niga 
Hills, with whom I had the pleasure of being associated when mapping 
that very interesting and beautiful district. — 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


1, Helix delibrata, vur._fasciata. 
2. HH. (Nanina) atricolor. 
3. * Shisha. 
a Glessula orthoceras, 
5. ‘ iiiustrisx. 
6 * Rurrailensts. 
7 * Butlers. 





i. — Descriptions of four New Species of Mollusca belonging to the family 
Zonitide from the N. EB. Frontier of Bengal, with drawings of UHeli- 
carion gigas, Benson and of a variety if the same,—By Major H. H. 
Govwtn-Austex, FR. G.S., FZ. S. §e., Deputy Superintendent 
of the Topographical Survey of India, 

(Received Sept. 1874,—Read January 6th, 1875.) 
(With Plates TI—IIL.) 

HIELicanton SHILLONGENSE, n. sp. 

Animal ochre colour, the mantle being slightly a than the rest of 
the body, there is no longitudinal streaking on the side of the foot, which, 
viewed under a lensjis covered with minute protuberances evenly distributed ; 
foot beneath dull ochre brown, 


Shell horny, thin, long and narrow, pale green in colour. (Plate TEE cee {gl 
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1875.] New Specite of Zonitide.-— 5 
Extremity of foot to posterior end of the mantle,... 19 inch. 


Mantile,......... eee aoe eater t Gees eee = ee eee eee "= rer eee e rrr re eee ad 15 
Anterior end of mantle to head, cececeseees.. O'D 

— ⸗ Total, 43 
Eye tentacles, Seer rrr | ) eee ee eee ee eee 888 cee teseee-er es * O42 


HELicanion SHILtoNGeNs®, var., Plate Il, Fig. 1. 
Animal dark umber brown, body concolorous, the mantle a shade light- 


-er, nearly covering the shell in both varieties, the foot beneath is ash-colour- 


ed; when taken fresh there is a slight indentation at the amgerior edge of 
the mantle (wide fig.). Shell as in fig. 1 a. 
Extremity of foot to posterior edge of mantle, .... 1:70 inch. 


Mantle, SOS eee eee ewe wee TER eee eR eee Peewee eee ewe eee 1-70 
Anterior end of mantle to head, ....cccccccccescerees O'95 





Total, 4°35 

Eiyo tentacles, «10... 948 

Hab.—Shillong and North Khasi Hills. Both these forms are near 
H. Theobaldi, but may be distinguished at once by the absence of the 
white stripe on the edge of the left lobe of the mantle, and by the longer 
form of the shell. The tentacles are longer than in A. brunneum, 

HELICARION BRUNNEUM, n. sp., Plate II, Pig. 2. 

Animal a rich brown, mottled on the mantle with dark sepia, dis- 
tinctly marked with parallel streaks, that extend from a zigzag line run- 
ning along the side of foot, the margin of which is edged below with a serics 
of short parallel markings ; foot beneath dark ochre. Large portion of shell 
exposed, which is of same form as that of JZ, Shillongense. 

Dimensions when fully extended : 

__ Extremity of foot to posterior end of mantle,....... 1°5 inch, 

WERT R6 signe: — —— 


“Anterior end of mantle to head, ..........csseese000. 0°47 


- : Total, 3°57 
Bye tentacles, ..2...*.222.2.. O82 
Hreadth: of 1111111 
Hab,—Shillong, Khasi Hills, in grassy localities. 
Henicanion NaGaEnse, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 3. 
Animal ochre colour, prettily mottled and dotted, with a darker shade 


: at of the same, the mantle covers nearly the whole shell ; a narrow white line, 
-_ gothmencing near the posterior margin of the slit disclosing the shell, ex- 
ten s round towards the respiratory orifice on the right band side, and in 





> - tall x. + F led -, Te eee 
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front another line curves round to the lef€ anterior side (fig, 84). Mucous : 
gland as in Jf. gigas. Length about 2 inches. — a 
Shell ovate, exceedingly thin and brittle (fig, 3). ' 
Major diam, 0°90, minor 0°55 in. 
PanManion ? RupRUM,n. sp., Plate II, Fig. 4. 
Animal of a fine orange pink, grey on under side of the foot; tenta- 
eles short, mantle entirely covering the shell, with only a slicht trace of a 
longitudinal opening running back from the anterior left side, three paral- 
le] bands of greenish grey along the back of the neck, the eye-tentacles 
being of the saffewolour. The gland at extremity of foot with a long, over- 
hanging lobe, | 2 \ 
Extremity of foot to posterior end of mantle, ...... : 0.9 inch, 
Mantle, eee tenet eeen eee vee SOCK SEM Pee eee ee eee ORB e ee eee OS ; 
Anterior side mantle to head,.............ccceecesceceee 04 - 
Total length when moving, .......ccccecesceseeceeesee 1S 


Shell quite rudimentary, minute, granular (fig. 40). 

Major diam. 0°14 in. 

Hfab,— Kohima, Niga Hills, in brushwood, 

The mucous gland in this species differs considerably from that of * 
Helicarion gigas and its allies, the upper lobe projecting and hanging over 
so as to present, when viewed sideways, a narrow horizontal slit, 

HELICARION SoLtpUM, Godwin-Austen, Plate II, Fig. 5. 

When this species was firat brought to notice by me in the P. Z. &., * 
1872, Plate XXX, the animal had never been observed, It has the form 
of Shillongense, &c., and a specimen from Kohima was dark umber, pinker 
below, with no mottling on the body ; tentacles dark. 

In another specimen from the Dunsiri valley, Assam, the animal was — 
pinkish grey with dark mottling, the mantle covered the whole shell and had a 
slight indentation on the extreme anterior margin ; the mucous gland with 
small lobe above, the extremity of foot cut off rather square, 


Total length 2°70, mantle 1-3, mantle to head 0° in. : * 
Shell—major diam, O-44in. (fig. 5). — 
The specimen from this locality may be young, but the shell is so — 
similar in form to H. solidum, Bent obeesredt Oey shee frien, Storie cea — 
pur frontier, that I have not separated it. ; | * 
Heicanton oreas, Benson, small var. mis — 





AI ſouud that typical gigas, originally described from Teria Gh 
base of the Khasi Hills, was replaced on the a ate 
"3 | , tog —— 
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—— diam. 0°35, minor 0°56 in. . 
HelicarioN’ gigas was described by Benson as Vifyina in J, A. 8, B., 
Vol. V, p. 350. 





EXPLANATION OF PLATES, 


* 
Pruatre II. * 
Fig. 1. Helicarion Shitlongense, var. le. Shell of ditto, 
2: * breennectm, 
e-*3; * Negaense. 3a. Animal: mantle, side vigw. 34. Mantle from 
' above. Se. Mucous gland. : 


4, 4a. Parmarion ? rubrum. 44. Shell of ditto. 4c. Extremity of foot. 4a. 
Head withdrawn below mantle, 4¢. Mantle from above. 

5. IHlelicarion solidwin, G-A., shell, 6a. Mantle from above. 54. Mantle, 
side view. Sc. Mucous gland. 6d, Extremity of foot, 


Pravg, III. 
1. Ifelicarion gigas, Bs., nat. size. 
2. ” small var. — 





—— 


IIl.—Descriptions of New Opercutated Landshells belonging to the genera 


ii sy _. Craspedotropis, Alyemus, and Diplommatina, from the Néga Hulls and 


’ m,— By Major i. 3 + 8 Gopwin-AUSTEN, F. R. G. S. F. Z. 8., §e. 





“a 7 oe) — (Received Sept. 1874 ;—Read February 3rd, 1875). 


(With Plate IV). 

DOTROPIS FIMDRIATUS, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 1. 

-conoi ly turbinate, closely umbilicated, thin, covered with a rough 

urk brown epid » longit y striate, a leaf-like fringe adorns the 
iphery of th — rhorl, spire — its side concave, apex attenuate, 





circular, 








Tt is. a form 


— 
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blished by Mr, W. T, Blanford, having been hitherto only known from the 
hills of Southern India and ropresented by C. cuspidatus, Ba., the fringe on 
the keel of which is however hairy. Colonel Beddome has, I believe, dis- 
covered one or two other new. forms, 

ALYC2YUS SCULPTURUS, n, sp., Plate LV, Fig. 2. 

Shell closely umbilicated, turbinate, horny or grey, with distant well- 
marked costulation on the upper whorls, smdoth below, finely ribbed on 
swollen part of whorl, still more finely on the constricted portion, spire sub- 
conoid ; whorls 4, the last slightly swollen, then constricted and slightly 
swelling again towards the peristome, which is longitudinally undulated ; 
sutural tube moderate, aperture oblique, waved, peristome thickened, 
expanded a little, double, with four deep undulationson the outer margin 
and one less developed on the lower, the first undulation forming a deep 
notch in the peristome near its junction with the last whorl. Operculum as 
in A. crispatus, mihi. 


° 
Major diam. O'l4, minor diam. 0°10, alt. 0-08, diam. of aper. 0:06, 


sutural tube, 0°55 in. 

Hab,— Obtained by me on the hill ranges from near Tellizo Peak 
to the eastward, and on Mungching Hillin Munipur, Abundant, 

This species is very close to A. crispatus, G-A. from the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (J. A.S. B., Vol. XL, Pl, IV, fig. 1), but is a much more closely 
wound shell—a character which, when a large series of the two were placed 
side by side, was found to be constant, and this, with the absence of the 
ridge on the constriction, marks it as distinct. A. seulptilis, Bs., origi- 
nally described from Burmah, and of which I collected identical specimens in 
Munipur, is another form near to scu/pturus, but has no crenulation of 
the peristome and is plain and ridgeless on the constriction; the three 
forms pass into one another. 

DrevomMatrsa Benri, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 4. 

Shell dextral, tumidly and ovately fusiform, colour pale umber or sienna- 
brown, very finely and closely costulated under lens, almost smooth to the 
naked eye, spire rapidly attenuate, apex sharp, suture well impressed 
below; whorls 8, the three last swollen and rounded, those near apex 
flat, penuitimate the largest, the last rising slightly towards the aperture, 
which is vertical, broad, and well rounded below, peristome double, very 
thick, i columellar tooth strong. | 
esis of the Eastern Himalaya, at the debouchement of the Bur- 


— River, Assam, where it was collected by Mr. J. Burt, after whom I have 


named it, and who kindly collected some other interesting shells in the 
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DrivromMagiea Strenragensaa, var., Plate TV, Pig. 5. 

A form similar to that from the Peak of Sherfaisip, North Cachar 
Hills, described in J, A. 8S. B., Vol. RX XIX, 1870, p. 3, and differing from it 
only in its much more tumidly fusiform shape and larger #ize. 

Alt. 0:14, diam. 0-00 in, 

Tt was very abundant on the Peak of Japvo at 10,000 ft., and shews an 
interesting divergence from the form found at the highest elevation of the 
same range further west. On the Peak of Shiroifurar at an equal altitude 
but 40 miles to the south-east, the form, with the same essential characters, 
had again changed into a still larger and more solid shell with a more aca- 
minate spire, yet the differences from the original type are not sufficient 
on Which to found a new species. 


DieromMatina TUMIDA, var., Plate IV, Fig. 7. 

Shell clongately fusiform, thin, pale yellowish green, sculpture very * 
faint above, quite smooth on the 3 last whorls, spire attenuate, sides flat, 
suture moderate; whorls 8} to 9, the antepenultimate the largest, con- 


striction in front, above the aperture, last whorl ascends slightly ; aper- 


ture oval, vertical, peristome double, thickened, slightly reflected, columellar 
tooth small and remote. 

Alt. 0°22, diam. 0 13 in. 

Hab.—Kézikenomih, Nég4 Hills. This shell is a better type of 
this form of Diplommatina than the very tumid shell first described from 
Asalu; the form cha much in different localities, in some being much 
more solid and more distinctly and distantly sculptured near the apex; a 
variety from the Eastern Burrail is 0°20” in alt., rich dark amber coloured, 
has the 3 lower whorls smooth and glassy, the columellar tooth still more 
remote, and the constriction just behind the peristome; it departs so 
widely from the original type that it might almost be separated. Accurate 
drawings of a series of specimens are requisite to shew these gradual changes, 
and these I hope to be able to give hereafter. 

* 


contracting 
yj aperture sub-vertical, 
| , solid, double, the tooth 
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Hfab.—Slopes of the Eastern Burrail at about 6,000 ft., tolerably — * 
abundant. 


A very near ally of D. Jatingana, G-A_, from which it is readily dis- 
tinguishable by the situation and reduced size of the columellar process, 
its elongate flat-sided form, and very different sculpture, 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 
Fig. 1. Craspedotropis fmbriata. With magnified drawing of the leaf-like fringe. 
Alycerus soulpturus, 
»  erispatws (basal side). 

Diplommatina Burtri. 

* Sherfaiensis, var. 

mx tumida, type form, 

ha 7 War. 

= convoluta. 
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IV.—Note on a partially ossified Nasal Septum in Rhinoceros Sondaicus, 
rs By O. L. Fraser. 
(Received 1874 ;—Read March 3rd, 1875.) 
(With Plate V.) 


Whilst cleaning the skull of a Rhinoceros Sondaicus lately obtained by 
me in the Sunderbuns, I was much surprised to find a partially ossified 
septum narium—a structure which I had hitherto looked upon as solely 
characteristic of the fossil Rhinoceros and for any mention of which in a 
recent species I have logked in vain ; indeed Cuvier (Oss. foss. Vol. 2, p. 26,) 
distinctly states that no such thing occurs in the recent ones, 

The specimen in question was a female 5 feet 6 in. high and, though a 
fully adult one (as the size of a foetus she was carrying proved), from, the 
unworn condition of her teeth she certainly was not old, so that the ossi- 
fication could not be merely the result of age, as is so very often the case j 
with the cartilages and even the tendons of mammals, birds, Xe, 

On looking at some other skulls, I found in two old specimens (one from J 
Java, and the other the locality of which is unknown) traces of where such 
a structure might have been but had been destroyed either in cleaning or 
in some other way. In a third (not so old as the two preceding but still | 
an older one than mine) there is distinct evidence of an exactly similar 
formation to that I am about te describe, though the anterior bone has 

- Deen lost and part of the posterior portion broken away ; this specimen 
weas also from the Sunderbuns. : 5 — 1 
«Tn some 6 or 7 skulls of 2. indicus that I examined there was not the = 
ss Sightest indication of it, the vomer being quite distinct, and there being DO 
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In the first mentioned ¢@ specimen, the septum, commencing from the 
ethmoid, is ossified for about 3 inches; it then divides, the lower portion 
running to within 5} in. of the maxillo-premaxillary articulation and being 
intimately connected with the vomer, along whose channel it runs, the 
upper portion forming a fringe about an inch deep along the inner surface 
of the conjoined nasal bones (to which it is ankylosed) to within 5} in. of 
their tip (the curved upper walls of the nasal cartilages being also com- 
pletely ossified and ankylosed to the inner surface of the nasals and 
maxillaries for the same distance); here there is a break and the bone is 
perfectly smooth for a space of 2 inches, when there commences a diamond 
shaped roughened surface, which occupies the whole of the remaining 3} in. of 
the inner side of the nasals, and on this was articulated the ossilied ter- 
mination of the nasal cartilage. This is of subtriangular form and 
consi f a plate of bone 3} in. long, about 14 deep, and}thick. Its upper 
edge ded laterally to a width (in its greatest measurement) of 1f in., 
and forms a deep sulcus, into which the tip of the nasals and the roughened 
articular surface of their underside fit, ‘The anterior edge of this bone 
is slightly in advance of the tip of the nasals and is 1} in.in advance of the 








anterior point of the premaxille, between which point and the lower edge 


of the septal bone there is a distance of one inch. 

T have since seen the skulls of two other specimens shot at the same place, 
the one an adult and the other a younger g¢ This structure was present 
in both. 

As can be seen from the accompanying drawing, it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the figure given by Prof. Owen (in his Hist. of Brit. Poss. Mamm.) 
of Rt. leptorhinus, There is this difference that in 2. leptorhinus the 
ossified terminal portion of the septum is ankylosed to the nasals, whilst 
in RB! Sondaicus it is not. This, however, might take place at a more 
advanced age, as, in a foot-note to p. 367, he mentions that the bony septum 
of R. ticorhinus is free until the animal has quite attained maturity. 
Judging, however, from the old skulls of Sondateus before mentioned, I should 
not think that it would do so, or it would still remain in situ in those 
skulls. Again, Prof. Owen speaks of the edges of the septum of leptorhinus 
as being complete, whereas in sondaicus they are not. They bear distinct 
marks of the insertion of the posterior cartilage, thus leading one to think 


‘that, even if it did not ankylose to the nasals, it might in a very old ani- 


mal become a completely ossified septum. © ° 
Prof. Owen also (Anat, of Vertebrates, Vol. ITI, p. 356) regards the cloison 
in Rh. tichorinus as indicative of the great development of the horns 


in that species, but in FA. sondaicus the horn is small (5 or 6 iuches as a 
-yule and never exceeding a foot or 18 inches) in the mule, and what is very 
* peculiar , the female has no horn whatever, I do not know of any other 
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Rhinoceros in which this is the case; asin RA. indicus, as well as the double- 
horned species with which I am acquainted, the female carries a horn 
or horns, though they are generally smaller than in the male. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE FV. 
Fig. 1. Side view of the skull with the terminal ossification (*) fm sity. 

» 2. Section of the skull showing the posterior ossification (**) 

» 3. Inner or under view of the conjoined nasal bones showing (a) tho 
anterior termination of the upper fringe with tho ossified nasal cartilages (b. ¢.) and 
(a) the roughened articular surface for the terminal bone. 

» & Front view of the tip of the nasals with the terminal bone m tu, 

» 6. Front view of the bone disconnected, 

» § Upper or articular surface of ditto. 








V.—On the Scientific Names of the Sind “ Thex," the Markhor, and the 
Indian Antelope.—By W. T. Buanronn, &. 2. S., F. GS. 


{Received 27th May,—Read June 2nd, 1875.) 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for December last, p. 210, 
Mr, Hume proposed the names of Capra Blythi for the Sind wild goat or 
ibex, and Capra Jerdoni for the Suliman variety of the Markhor. The 
former animal is only incidentally mentioned in Jerdon'’s Mammals of In- 
dia, p. 293, and then it is called Capra Caucasica.* The two forms of Mar- 
khor inhabiting Kashmir and Afghanistan are mentioned by Jerdon, but 
very briefly.” As the idea is prevalent in India that neither the Sind 
goat nor the Suliman Markhor are known to naturalists, I think it may be 
useful to shew that this view is erroneous, and that neither animal requires 
a new scientific name. 
, To take the Sind “ ibex”’ first. This animal is, I think, clearly identi- 
cal with the wild goat of Persia, Armenia and the Caucasus, and probably 
of Crete. ‘There is another wild caprine animal in the Caucasus, more near- 
ly allied to the Alpine and Central Asian species of ibex, and this animal 
is the true Capra Caucasica. ‘The wild goat of Persia and Sind has long 


been known throughout the civilized world as the source of the genuine 


bezoar,t so greatly famed in former times for its supposed virtue as an 
antidote to poison. *e _ — . : 
10 in mind that the Sind goat 


n, in the 


rad: 
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By many old writers, however, it was supposed that the bezoar was 
procured from a kind of antelope, and Linnwus confounded the wild goat 
of Persia, the Pd-sang (rovck-footed), with the Persian gazelle, the horns 
of which apparently were described by him as those of his Capra bezoartica, 
The first author who gave a clear account of the bezoar goat was S. G. 
Gmelin, frequently called the younger Gmelin, who obtained a specimen 
in the Elburz mountains of Northern Persia close to the southern coast of 
the Caspian Sea, He, however, erroneously stated that the females have 
no horns, <A head and horns procured by Gmelin were sent to St. Peters. 
burg and carefully described and figured under the name of jagrus by 
Pallas in his Spicilegia Zoologica, Fase. xi, pp. 43-49, tab. v, fig. 2, 3, 
published in 1776. In this paper, which contains a description of Capra 
Sihirica (ov as Pallas terms it Lbex alpium Sibiricarum), Pallas points out 
that the Magrus is the apparent progenitor, in part at least, of the domestic 
goat, awiew which has been generally admitted. Indeed Gmelin in the 13th 
edition of the Systema Naturmw united the tame goat, Capra hircus, L., with 
the <gagrus of Pallas, under the name of Capra egagrus, 

Schreber and other writers did little more than adopt the name Cupra 
e@egagrus and copy Pallas's description and figures, which were repeated with 
an additional representation of the skull and horn-cores in Pallas’s Zoogra- 
phia Rosso-Asiatica. The only difference shewn by these figures from the 
ordinary horns of the Sind ibex is that, in the head figured by Pallas, the 
horns are slightly curved towards each other near the tips, which is not 
the case in most Sind specimens. But any one who has studied ruminants 
knows that trifling variations of this kind occur, and that the difference is 
of no importance is shewn by Hutton’s remarking*® that, out of five pairs 
of horns in his possession, three were curved towards each other near the 


tips, and two were not. He also sayst that some horns (of C. egagrus) are 


turned inwards, others outwards, at the extremities. I think there can be 
no reasonable doubt but that the Sind ibex is identical with C. egagrwue. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter further into the accounts of the animal 
in various European works beyond pointing out the confusion which has 
arisen about its name, and which has doubtless been the cause of its now 
receiving an additional synonym. 

In the first Mammalian Catalogue published by the British Museum, 
the ‘ List of the specimens of Mammalia’ issued in 1842, the name Capra 





aegugrus does not appear, but certain specimens, which are referred to Capra 
 Caucasica, are said to be those described by Col. Hamilton Smith, who was 
one of the editors of Griffith's translation of Cuvier’s ‘ Animal Kingdom’, 


‘The references in the British Museum list under C. Caucasica are ; first : 


be. - # Celoutta Jour, Nat. Hist. IL, p. 641 t Toid. p. 528, 
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Giildenstiidt, Act, Petrop. 1779, t. 16-17; second: H. Smith, Griffith, Ad > 


K. V. 871. The first is the original description of Capra Caueasica, an 
animal differing widely from C. egayrus, and having massive horns not 
angulate in front. To the second I shall refer immediately. 

In the next British Museum Catalogue, that of the Ungulata Furci- 
peda published in 1852, p. 153, the Capra Caucasica of the former catalogue 
is placed as a synonym under Hirens agagrus, under which name both the 
@gagrus of Pallas and the tame goat, Capra hireus of Linnwus, are included, 


as they were by Gmelin, and again reference is made to Col. Hamilton P 
Smith’s description in Griffith's Animal Kingdom.” It thus appears that 
Dr. Gray, the author of both British Museum catalogues, attributes the 
mistake about the name to Col. Hamilton Smith. But on turning to “ 


7 Griffith's Animal Kingdom, V, p. 357, I find No. 870, Capra Caueasica de- 
scribed as having “the horns triangular, the anterior edge obtuse, irregularly 
marked with transverse knots and uniform wrinkles,” while C. egagrusis ~*~ | 
quite correctly said to have the “ horns forming an acute angle to the front, 
rounded at the back, transversely ribbed, forming an undulating anterior 
edge." It appears to me that the species were correctly diseriminated by 
the older writer, and that the mistake of confounding them is Dr. Gray's, 
Dr. Adams obtained the name ©. Caucasica from the British Museum, 
and thus misled Jerdon, who, it may be seen, mentions in his Mammals, p. * 
292, that Capra egagrus is found in Persia and other parts of Central and 
Western Asia; whilst on Adams's authorityy though evidently with some 
doubt, he refers the wild goat of Sind and Baluchistan to C. Cawueasica. 
The synonymy given below will shew the confusion which has existed 
at the British Museum as to the name of this species. It figures by 
turns as Capra Caucasica, C. hireus, Hireus agagrus, and if I am not mix 
taken Hireus gazella, Part of this confusion is I think due to the cireum- 
stance that Dr, Gray apparently looked upon the horns of OC. @gagrus as 
those of a tame or feral race, and conse tly united them with various 
tame goats. I have shewn that the wild OC, egagrus was united to the 4 
tame OC. hireus by Gmelin, and the same author apparently mixed up half * 
a dozen animals, one of which was the bezoar goat of Persia, in his Antilope ; 
gazella.* | | 
Indian naturalists of a former generation were better acquainted with as 
the wild goat of Western Asia than Dr, Gray appears to have been. The first 
: mention that I can find of the existence of Capra egagrus in the neighbour- am 
= hood of India is in a paper by Captain Hutton published in the Calcutta 
} : Journal of Natural History for 1842, where the animal is correctly named, — : 
and an excellent description giyen of its colour at different seasons, its == 
appearance and habits, ‘The accompanying figure is not godd. Captain 
Capra gaselta of Linnwns is, T believe, the Capo Oryx. — 
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1875.] some Indian Ruminants. 15 
— Hutton also relates the success of some experiments made by him as to the 


effect of crossing the wild Capra ægagru⸗ with tame goats, but he is dis- 

» inclined to believe that the former is really identical in species with the 

latter. In Hutton’s ‘ Rough notes on the Mammals of Candahar’ in the 

Journal of the Society for 1846, he only refers to his previous dese ription, 

and mentions the final result of his experiments in breeding between 

O. agagrus and tame goats. The same animal apparently was obtained 

2. by Sir A. Burnes in Cabool, and was described by Dr. Lord in Appendix V 

to Burnes’s work on that country, p. 386. He speaks of it as the Markhor- 

Pazuhu; the (latter word being perhaps a corruption of Pasang,) and notices 

that itis probably Capra @gagrus. A pair of horns obtained by Sir A, 

Burnes and named C. agagrus by Blyth is in the Asiatic Society's collection, 
now the Indian Museum. 

The following synonymy will enable any one to examine the history 
of the animal more fully: other references might be given, but the greater 
portion of them will be found quoted by the authors named. A most 
elaborate account of the habits of this animal in the Caucasus is given by 
2 Kotschy (1. c.). 


2 


Capra xoacnes.—The Pdsang or Persian wild goat. 
: 5. G. Gmelin, Reise. II. p. 493. 
ye Fyagrus, Pallas, Spic. Zool. Fase. XI, p. 43, Tab. V. fig. 2, 3, (1776). 
bi Caucasan, Pennant, hist. quad. No. 14, p. 51. 

Antilope gazella, Gmel., Syst. Nat. I, p. 100, pertim, nee Capra gazella, L. 
eT’, Capra egug Gmel., Syst. Nat. I, p. 193, parti, 
$< Egoceros agag Pall. Zool. Ros. As. I, p. 226, Tab. XVI, fig. 3, 4, 6. 


Capra egagrus, Schreb. Séugth. V, p. 1266, Pl. CCLAXAXITL. 
Aigoceros agagrus, Wagner, in Schreb. Saugth. V, 1, p. 1915.—Ib. Suppl. Pt. IV. 
p. 602. 
| Markhor-Pasuhes, Burnes, Cabool, p. 386, (1842). 7 
Capra agagrus, Hutton, Calcutta Jour. Hist. 1842, TI, p. 521, Pl XDA, (a poor 
figure of the whole animal).—J. A. 5. B., XV, p. 161. 
Capra Caucasica, Gray, List. Mam. Brit. Mus. (1843) p. 167.—Adams I’. Z. &. 1858, 
—— Wanderings of a naturalist, p. 36. 
Cat. Ungulata Furcipeda Brit. Mus. (1852), p. 153, partim.— 
Rum. Mam, (1872), p. 53, partim. 
Cat. Ungulata Fure. Pl. XX, fig. 1, 2, (horns), 







“a Hircus agagru, 








* = pra agagre — Verh. Zool. Bot. Ver. Wien, IV, 1854, p. 201.—Blasius, 
~~ — | | Saugth. Deutechl. p. 486, fig. 264, (skull and horns). 
Pentair ® mgt tg 63, partin, . 


a... Deana: —— Gat Wes. Mise. An. Boo: 176. No, 544, (1863). 
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I now turn to the Markhor. The first description of this animal was 
given by Wagner, under the name of Aigoceros (Capra) Falconeri, Hiigel, 
and I may here remark that this name, given in honour of one of the most 
eminent of Indian naturalists, must be adopted for this wild goat, as it has 
priority by 3 years over Hutton’s name Capra megaceros ; Wagner's descrip- 
tion having appeared in 1839 in the * Gelehrte Anzeigen’ of Munich. ‘The 
skin and horns described were obtained by Freiherr v, Hiigel from Kashmir. 
The animal was figured and again described in Wagner's appendix to 
Hiigel’s Kashmir, and both figure and description were repeated in the 
snpplement to Schreber's Siugethiere by the same author. The references 
are given at fall in the synonymy below. The horns of the typical specimen 
have an unusually open spiral curve.* 

Captain Hutton in 1842, described the ‘Markhore’ or the ‘ Snake- 
eater’ of the Afghans, under the name of Capra megaceros, in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History, and gave a figure of the skull and horns, The 
form here figured is the Afghan variety, in which the spiral is so slight 
that the horns approach a straight line, This is the race for which Mr, 
Hume has proposed the name of C. Jerdoni,t but it is clear that if this 
animal be considered specifically distinct from the Kashmir C. Falconeri, 
Hutton’s name must be retained for it. The same name C. megaceros was 
subsequently given by Canningham in 1854, (Lad&k p. 200), to the 
Kashmir form, but the author was under the impression that the animal 
was undescribed, and was unacquainted with either Hiigel’s or Hutton’s 
name, — 

The most important question, however, is whether the Kashmir and 
Suliman forms of the Markhor are specifically distinct. At first it appears 
difficult to believe that animals belonging to the same species have in some 
snstances horns with the open spiral of a corkscrew, and in others straight 
horns with only a deep spiral groove. As Mr, Blyth justly says}, the horns 
vary in curve as much as those of the Koodoo do from those of the Impoofo 
(or Eland). But on the other hand it should be remembered not only that 
both forms of horns have long been perfectly well known to naturalists, but 


* So different are these horns from those of most Markhor, that some naturalists 
have supposed them to have been obtained from a tame goat. ut as has been shown 
by Blyth, tho spiral in tame goats is always reversed, the anterior ridgo jus above the 
forehead turning inwards or towards the other horn at first. In the Markbor this 
ridge turns outwards. Judged by this test Wagner's figure represents « wild Markhor 
and not a game goat. T have never myself scen Markhor horns with #0 open a spinal — 
as those of Hiigel’s type of C. Falconers. | : * 
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that there are large numbers of them in Europe. Blyth, who was certainly 
not disposed to unite distinguishable forms, was well acquainted with both 
races, so were Gray, Jerdon, and Adams, yet every on of these naturalista 
looked upon the different forms of horn as of no specific importance, no 
other difference having been shewn to exist in the animal, and the form of 
the horns varying in each locality, There was a living male from near 
Peshawar recently (and there may be still) in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London with very straight horns, differing, if my recollection 
is correct, from the type of C. megaceros of Mutton, almost as much as this 
does from the Kashmir race, and on a photograph published by Mr. E. 
Ward, four distinct forms of Markhor horns are represented. Hutton in 
his original description of C. megaceros says, ‘‘ They (the horns) are spiral- 
ly twisted but differ much in the closeness of the volutions, some turning 
round a straight and direct axis from the base to the apex, others taking 
a wider or more circular sweep.” Indeed so notorious is the fact that 
these horns vary in curvature, that Blyth for a long time looked upon the 
animal asa feral race of tame goat and not a truly wild animal®, and Vigne, 
who met with the Markhor both in Afghanistan and Kashmir, and who 
noticed the difference in the horns, pointed out that no other distinction 
existed in the animal. - 

Asin the case of Capra egagrus I give the synonymy below, In this 
I do not separate the two forms, because, so far as I am aware, no sufficient 
evidence has yet been adduced to shew that they deserve separation, But 
should such evidence hereafter be brought forward, I may repeat that the 
name OCspra Falconeri will stand for the Kashmir form with openly spiral 
horns, and that of C. megaceros for the Suliman race with the horns more 
nearly approaching a straight line; it being remembered that much 
variation exists in both cases. 


Carma Farconent.— The Markhor. 


Markhor goat, Vigno, Personal Narrative of a visit to Ghuzni, Cabul, &c. p. 86, and 
p. 67.—Travels in Kashmir, &c., I., p. 279. 
Aigoeeros (Capra) Futeoneri, Hiigel : Wagner, Minch. Gel. Anz. TX, p. 430 (1839). 
Morkbur, Blyth P. Z. S. 1840, p. 80.—Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist. VIL. 1541, p. 196, 
“note. 


? Rasa, Wood, Journey to source of the Oxus, p. 369 (1841), 
? hor, , Burnes, Cabool, p. 387 (1842), 
Hutton, Caleutta Jour, Nat, Hist, 1, p. 636, PI. XX, (horns), (1842). 
J. A. 8. B., XV., p. 161, ~ 
Capra — Hiigel ; ‘Wagner, Beitrige zur Singoth. Faun. in Hiigel’s Kaschmir, 






pl IV, p. 499, Tub. 
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Hireus egagrus, var. 1. Gray, Cat. Ung. Faure. B, M. (1852), p 160. * 
Cupra megaceros, Rapho-chho, (Markhor) or large will goat. Cunningham's Ladik, 
p. 109, PL 17, (1854). 
Hircus megareros, Adama, I’. Z. S., 1848, p. 525, 
Capra megaceros, Blyth, Cat. Main, Mus. A. S,, p. 176 (1863).—Jerdon, Mammals of 
Indin, p. 201 (1867). 
irens Fuleoneri, Gray, Cat. Rum. Mam. B. M. 1872, p. 53, 
Capra Jerdoni, Hume, Proc. A. S. B. 1874, p. 240. 
Marikhor, Atghun: Ra-che, (Rawa-che and Rapho-che g and ¢), Lud&k. 


I have already referred to the Capra bezoartica of Linnseus. This 
was founded on the various accounts of the bezoar goat given by older 
writers, amongst whom was Aldrovandi. Blyth has derived the specific Se. 
name bezoartica, which he adopts* for the common Indian antelope, from 
Aldrovandi, and Jerdont has followed Blyth in this as in most questions of 
mammalian nomenclature, so that in both lists this animal stands as Anfi- 
lope bezoartica, Aldrovandi., 

Now there is no rule more generally admitted, amongst English zoologists 
at least, than that specific names given before the publication of the 12th 
edition of Linnzeus’s Systema Nature in 1766 are invalid.? Aldrovandi§ 
dates from 1621. 


* Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 171, No. 528. 

+t Mam. Ind. p. 275, No. 228, | 

T Unless there is agreement amongst naturalists as to the adoption of rules for 
nomenclature, it is ovident that the sole object of a scientific terminology, that all peo- 
ple of whatever race, despite difference of language, should employ the same term for + 
the same animal, plant, minerul, &c., would not be guined. Any one would suppose J— 
that this is a self-evident proposition and that it is to the advantage of all naturalists to 
agree to fixed rules of nomenclature, but, strange to aay, it is incredibly dificult to 
induce many to consent toany rules. So long as the absurd idea oxists that species 
and gonus-makers have rights which require protection, so long will anarchy prevail. = 
The law of priority is established for general convenience and to enforce a fixed — 
nomenclature, not to commemorate the makers of species. e 

The rules drawn up by a Committee of the British Association in 1842 (Rept. Brit. 
As. 1842, p. 106) and approved, with slight alterations, by another Committee of the 
same body in 1865 (Rept. B. As. 1865, p, 25) are the fairest yot proposed for regulating 
scientific nomenclature, and they should be adopted until other rules are established by 
general consent. To many naturalists in India these rules do not appear to be known, 
and I may therefore be excused for referring to them. The rules of Linnmwus aro 
republished at the commencement of the  Nomenclator Zoologicus” of Agassiz, but so — a a 
many ob nrg mts wit re ee oo . 
Had been enforced, zoologicn] nomenclature would never have become oh: 
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The Capra bezoartica of Linneus is thus described “ Capra bezaartica 
cornibus teretibus arcuatia totia annulatie, gula barbata.”’ The bearded 
chin, and the description of the ani:nal’s habits refer, 1 think, to the bezoar 
goat of Persia, Capra egagrus, whilst the round arevate horns are probably 
those of a Gazelle, and very possibly those of Gazella subgqutturosa, the 
species found in Persia. The description cannot possibly be made to agree 
with the Indian antelope. 

The first description of the Indian antelope published after the appear- 
ance of the 12th edition of Linnwous is that of Pallas, whose first fasciculus 
of the Spicilegia Zoologica, published in 1767, contains a monograph of the 
genus Antilope. The Indian antelope is there described as A. cervicapra, 
2. p. 18, No. 16, and figured in Tab. I. and IL. The bezoartica of the same 
monograph No. II., p. 14, is apparently an oryx. 

Gmelin, Schreber, Wagner, and almost all continental writers have 
adopted Pallus’s name for the species, and it has undoubted priority over 
all others. The same name appears to have been used by most English 
writers until lately. Error in this case, as in that of Capra agagrus, is to 
be traced apparently to the British Museum Catalogues,* in which the 
species was named Cer ervicapra bezoartica upon a well known principle, 


; which although admissible, is extremely objectionable, that of converting 
aa“ the specific name into a generic term and coining a new specific term, This 
was in the catalogue of 1843, in which the only species retained under the 
— genus Antilope was A. melampus. In both the subsequent catalogues, 


those of 1852 and 1872, the Indian antelope is made the sole member of the 
‘- genus Antilope, Sundevall’s genus Apyeeros being employed for 4. melam- 
3 pus, but instead of restoring Pallas’s specific name, Dr. Gray has in violation 
‘| of all rule retained his own (or Aldrovandi's ) most objectionable appellation 
ae bezoartica, It isa question whether this name should be preserved at all, 


— ee the first place it is misleading, as the Indian antelope is not the bezoar 

2 x goat, and in the second place it leads to confusion because the animal is not 

i the Capra bezoartica of Linnwus; but if the antelope be placed 2 in the genus 
a Antilope, there can be no question that its proper name is A. cervicapra, 

Be. There remains, however, one question to be decided, and that is, whether 


4. cervicapra ia correctly made the type of the genus Antilope. This 


ra genus was not employed by Linnwus, who placed the apecies of antelope 
| known to him, with the goats, under Capra. The modern genus must 
— — ‘be derived from Pallas, who, as already mentioned, published a 
aS 
R 





probably the wild goat of Persia. It is evident that he moant to give the name to 
‘es he animal from which beroar was obtained, and he @gured the Indian antelope under 
5 ihe ‘ken idea that it was the real bezoar-producing animal, 
© List Sp, Mam. B. M., 1843, p. 169.—Cat. Mam, Ungulata Purcipeda, 1852, 
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monograph of Antilope in 1767, (Spic. Zool. No. 1.) This monograph 
includes 16 species, the last of which is A. cervicapra. 

The old Linnean rule is that when a genus is divided, the majority of 
the species shall be retained under the old generic name, and a new name 
be given to the smaller section, There is another rule adopted by some 
naturalists, riz., to keep the generic name for the species first placed in the 
list by the original author of the genus. This last rule has led to absurdi- 
ties, and, as Dr. Giinther has shewn, it would render the common crocodile 
the type of the genus Lacerta. Practically it has been usual to allow any 
one dividing one of the old genera into several to retain the original name 
for whichever section he thought best, and the old generic name has usually 
been preserved for the best known species and its affines. 

The first naturalist who divided the old genus dafilope was Blainville,* 
who in 1816 broke it up into 9 generic groups. In the first of theze, Ani 
lope; he retained 3 species, A. cervicapra, A. saiga, and A. gutturosa. The 
next author who divided the genus, Hamilton Smith, retained the same 
species with some additions, but this is of small importance. Blainville 
also established a genus Cervicapra containing a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion of species; A. dama, A. redunca, A. oreotragus, A. saltiana, A. suma- 
trensi#, A. quadricornis, and several others. 

Of the three species left in the genus Antilope by Blainville, A. saiga 
was made into a distinct genus by Gray in 1843, and A. guftwrosa appears 
to belong to Gazella and not to restricted Antilope. It is placed in 
Gazella by Sundevall and Sir V. Brooke, whilst Gray in his later catalogues 
- associates it with Proeapra picticauda of Hodgson, a form which must [ 
think also be referred to the gazelles. The sole remaining representative 
of the genus Antilope is conseqhently the Indian antelope, which cannot, be 
assigned to the genus Cervicapra, because it was not placed in that genus 
by Blainville, who first used the name, nor is it congeneric with any of the 
species assigned to Cerrieapra by Blainyille. Gray's genus Cervicapra falls 
to the ground, because if the name be used at all, it can only be employed 
for Blainville’s genus or part of Blainville’s genus, On all grounds, there- 
fore, it appears that the correct generic and specific name of the Indian 
antelope is datilope cervicapra. 


* Bul. Soc. Phil. 1816, p. 74. I have mot access to this work and quote from 
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VI.—On some recent Evidence of the Variation of the Sun's Feat,—By 
Hexny F. Buaxvonn, Metcorologiat to the Government of India. 
(Received June Ist ;—Read June 2nd, 1875.) 


Since the British Association meeting at Brighton in 1872, at which 

Mr. Meldrum brought to notice the fact that the Cyclones of the Indian 

ocean vary in frequency with the period of sun-spot frequency, several at- 

tempts have been made to trace out the evidence of a similar periodicity in 

other meteorological phenomena, Mr. Meldrum and Mr, Norman Lockyer 

have done this in the case of the rainfall, with the result of shewing that in 

. the Mauritius, Australia, South Africa and some other parts of the world 

such a variation is to be detected more or leas distinctly in the registers. 

* And Professor Köppen has arrived at a similar conclusion in the case of 

air temperature, a result on which I shall have again to offer some remarks 

in the sequel. All these results point to the conclusion that the radiation 

of the sun is not appreciably constant from year to year,* but varies with 
the appearance and physical state of his surface. 

Long prior to any of these discoveries, the possible variation of the 

* sun’s heat and of its influence on the earth had been the subject of specula- 

. ? tion among solar physicists. According to Professor Wolf, (as quoted by 

a Professor Képpen,) Riccioli, in 1651, shortly after the first discovery of sun- 

a 
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spots, surmised that some coincidence might exist between them and terres- 
trial weather changes. “Sir William Herschell endeavoured to establish such 
a connexion by discussing one of their remote effects, viz, the rise and fall 
in the price of wheat in past years. Sabine established a connexion between 
thesolar-spot period and that of magnetic storms ; Fritz between the former 
and the frequency of auroras; and finally, in 1867, Mr. Joseph Baxendell of 
Manchester succeeded in tracing out a distinct and very striking relation 
between the number of the sun spots, and the ratio that exists between the 
difference of the mean maximum temperature of solar radiation and the 
mean maximum air temperature on the one hand, and that of the mean 
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we possess at present, it is not to be expected that in English latitudes and 
under her variable and cloudy skies, the temperature of the solar heat in- 
cident on the earth's surface, recorded at two stations only, should coincide 
at all distinctly in variation with that of the heat emitted from the sun. 
Still, by a very ingenious treatment of the data, Mr. Baxendell succeeded 
in shewing, with great probability, that the sun's radiation varied in inten- 
sity directly with the observed number of the spots during the years 1859 
to LS6G6. 

It was still desirable, however, that further and more direct proof should 
be obtained, and it is obvious that for such a purpose, no country offers more 
favourable conditions than India; and fortunately, owing in no small degree 
to the urgent representations of this Society in past years, the means pro- 
vided by the Government of Bengal, in the establishment of systematic 
observations throughout its provinces, have put it in my power to bring 
before the Society this evening, evidence, which if not absolutely conclusive, 
at least leaves, I think, but little room for doubt, that the old speculations 
are true; and that the sun’s heat varies from year to year, to such an 
extent as must appreciably affect terrestrial phenomena. 

Registers of the readings of a maximum thermometer, the bulb of 
which” is coated with lamp-black and which is enclosed in an exhausted 
tube,* were commenced at a few stations in Bengal in the latter part of 
1867 or the beginning of 1868; at others the observations were begun in 
subsequent years. The instruments are freely exposed to the sun's rays, 
supported on forked sticks at a height of one foot above the ground+ and 
their readings have been recorded on all days, whether clear or cloudy. 
Being very fragile, and exposed without protection, they are unfortunately 
very subject to breakage, and although therefore their registers extend in 
most cases over a period of six or seven years, I can find but one station on 
my list at which the register has been kept continuously for more than five 
years with one and the same instrument. This fact very much reduces the 
quantity of data available for discussion. It appears that, from some cause 
at present unexplained, these thermometers, made by the best London makers, 
sometimes differ in their readings to the extent of several degrees (I have 
known differences of 10° and 15°) when exposed under apparently identical 
circumstances; and there have been hitherto no means of comparing them 
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Hare bean obliged to restrict: my comparison to those of consecutive years 
that have been recorded with the same instrument, and wherever an instru. 
ment has lasted over a single twelvemonth only or less, its register has 
been totally set aside. 

The next precaution necessary is to eliminate as far as possible from 
the individual registers, those irregularities which are due to variations in 
the state of the sky. This, however, can be done but very imperfectly, 
otherwise than on the mean of a very large number of observations. It 
results from the actinometric observations of Pouillet, Kimtz, Quetelet and 
Althaus, that with a vertical sun, and a sky free from all visible cloud or 
haze, the proportion of solar heat that penetrates the whole thickness of 
the atmosphere, and is therefore effective at sea-level, does not amount to 
more than two-thirds or at the utmost three-fourths of that which reaches 
the exterior of our atmosphere. Herschell estimates it at the former quan- 
tity. But in India, the atmosphere, when cloudless to the eye, is by no 
means so diathermanous as is here assumed. Sometimes for many days 
together, with settled weather and a cloudless sky, the sun thermometer 
gives steady maximum readings, not differing more than one or two degrees. 
A day follows on which there is a good deal of cloud, and perhaps some rain, 
and the diathermancy of the atmosphere is so increased in the intervals of 
the clouds, that the sun-thermometer registers 10° or 15° above any of its 
previous readings. Such cases occur frequontly in all the registers, It is 
probable therefore that on days registered as cloudless, not less than half 
the solar radiation and frequently much more is absorbed by the atmo- 
sphere. In order to obtain data that shall be fairly comparable, I have in 
most cases selected those days on which the sky was cither cloudless at 10 
A. M. and 4 Pp, w., or had on the average not more than one-fifth of cloud. 


In the case of the two comparatively cloudy stations Silchar and Port 


‘Blair, I have been obliged to extend these limits ; in the former case to three 
tenths, in the latter to one-half. The monsoon months, June to September, 
are omitted ip these tables, 

_ Another method of proceeding which I have adopted in order to verify 
these results is to take the two highest readings recorded i in each month 
(including the monsoon months) as the data for comparison. 

The four following tables give the results. In Tables I. and IT. the 


comparison is restricted to the registers of those stations and years in 


which the same instrument has been read continuously for at least two 
consecutive calendar years. The differences of each pair of years are given 


— for each station, and the means of the whole. This method of 





yarison, however, admits of a very small portion only of the data being 
d, since it excludes all broken years, and therefore in Tables III. and 


WT have adopted a modified course of proceeding, which admits these. 
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I — taken first for each station separately the temperature differences of — 
each pair of homonymous months in consecutive years, rejecting as before 
all those in which the instrument has been changed in the interval; and 
“ 


next the mean of all the differences thus obtained for the same pair of x 
months, <A rise of temperature is indicated by + , a fall by —. 


* 


Taste I.—Differences of annual means of black-bulb temperatures with a 
clear aky (as above defined). ” 
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va) Tarte 1l.—Differences of annual means of two highest black bulb tem- 
peratures monthly. 
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TABLE ITT. A. — of monthly means of Ulack-bulb ————— 
with clear ky. 
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Taste IV. A.— Differences of monthly means of two highest black-bulb tem- * 
peratures in consecutive yeara, 
JANUARY. 
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Taste IV. B.— Mean monthly and annual differences of maximum black % 
bulb temperatures. 
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The results obtained by these four different methods, resting on * 
distinct kinds of data, agree then, in shewing a very decided variation 
of the incident solar heat ; a variation which, in the epoch of its maximum 
approximately, its rapid: rise before that maximum and slower decline | 
aftér it, agrees with the variation curve ofthe solar spots. Table III being 
based on a far larger quantity of data than either of the others, probably — 
gives the most trustworthy results. The curve obtained from this table is ~ 


given in the adjoining figure. 
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What proportion the variation may bear to the total incident heat, the 
present data of course cannot show ; and inorder to know this, we must 
await the regular actinometric observations which it is to be hoped may be 
undertaken at the new Solar Observatory under Col, Tennant at Simla. 
But judging from the present results, it would certainly appear probable 
that the variation is such as must exercise a very appreciable influence on 

+ the Meteorology of our earth. “It is a dynamical law absolutely universal 
and one which extends beyond the domain of mere dynamics, that all 
periodicity in the action of a cause, propagates iteclf into every, even the 
remotest effect of that cause, through whatever chain of intermediate arrange- 
ments the action is carried out.’’* 

~~ If then the sun's radiation vary directly with the number of the spots 

and prominences, every other meteorological phenomenon must likewise so 
vary, rainfall and temperature included, and we have therefore @ priori 
grounds for the validity of Meldrum, Lockyer, and Röppen's discoveries. 

With regard to the rainfall, the coincidence of its variation with that of the 

sun spots has been only partially verified by the data; but seeing that the 
infall of the larger part of the world has not been taken into consicdera- 

Bion in the comparison, this is no more than we should expect. In India, 

for instance, the registers of most of the few stations that have been com- 
pared, fail to conform to the supposed law, but India is but a small part of 
the region on which precipitation takes place during the SW. monsoon, and 

*T have shewn in a former volume of this Journal, that there are independent 

grounds for believing, that owing to protracted variations in the distribution 
‘of atmospheric pressure in different years, (from what causes arising we are 
at present unablo to determine,) deficient rainfall in one part of the monsoon 
area is probably compensated in great part by an excessive rainfall elsewhere. 
‘As far as the coincidence has been established, the quantity of rain that falls, 
varies directly with the intensity of the sun's radiation; in other words, with 
the quantity of energy received from the sun, which of course determines the 
quantity of water evaporated and afterwards condensed. 

= | This consideration appears to me to throw some light on the apparent- 

. ly anomalous variation of temperature detected by Professor Koppen.f 

Aeoe finds that, in the tropics, the maximum temperature coincides, not with 

fs the maximum of the sun-spots, but more nearly with their minimum ; which, 
J 
cad 





however, it precedes by } to 14 years. His inference, partly based on this 
fact, and partly on his erroneous idea of the nature of the spots, is the 
— yeverse of that which follows from the facts now adduced, He concludes 
___ that the spots are an indication of the diminished radiation of the sun, > 
ies 
ss @ ~Hlorschel’s ‘Moteorology,’ p. 137. 


—  Leitach. d. Ocsterr, Gesellschaft fiir Meteorologie, Vol. VIII, pp. 241 and 267, 
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and adopts the earlier hypothesis of Dela Lande and of Zéllner that they are be 
solidified scoriactous masses floating on the glowing fluid surface [** Schollen 
fest-gewordener Stotfe auf der ghihendfliissigen Sonnenkugel”], The great 
discovery of Chacornac and Lockyer in 1865, that the spots are produced by 

a down-rush of the cooled external atmosphere of the sun, would seem to be 
unknown to him. 

The spots being then, in all probability, an indication of increased ra- 
diation, how is this to be reconciled with the facts ascertained by Professor 
Képpen. Possibly, I think, in this way. The temperatures dealt with by 
Professor Képpen are of course those of the lowest stratum of the atmo- 
sphere at land stations ; and must be determined, not by the quantity of heat 
that falls on the exterior of the planet, bat on that which penetrates to the “2 
earth's surface, chiefly to the land surface of the globe. The greater part 
of the earth's surface being, however, one of water, the principal immediate 
effect of the increased heat must be to increase the evaporation, and there- 
fore, as a subsequent process, the cloud and the rainfall. Now a cloudy 
atmosphere intercepts the greater part of the solar heat ; and the re-evapora- 
tion of the fallen rain lowers the temperature of the surface from which it 
evaporates and that of the stratum of the air in contact with it. The heat 
liberated by cloud condensation doubtless raises the temperature of the air 
at the altitude of the cloudy stratum; but, at the same time, we have two 
causes at work, equally tending to depress that of the lowest stratum. As_ 
& consequence, an increased formation of vapour, and therefore of rain, fol- - 
lowing on an increase of radiation, might be expected to coincide with a 
low air-temperature on the surface of the land. 

It is needless to point out that a vast train of enquiry is opened up by 
the fact, once established, that the solar heat undergoes a periodical varia- 
tion. It is I believe of high importance to Meteorology, or will be so when the 
amount of the variation shall have been ascertained in terms of absolute mea- . 
surement, and it affords a strong additional incentive to the establishment 
of an observatory in India, such as have already been founded under the : 
less favoured skies of Germany and on the Rocky mountains, for observing a 

; and measuring the variations of the sun. These and their immediate effects’ ff 
are, by prerogative, the study of the tropics. sities 
P. 8. July 12th.—Since the foregoing paper was read, I have examined 
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= | “the mean of the six differences to represent the solar intensity of the month. 


The result, as will be seen from the following table, is in complete accord. 
ance with that previously arrived at from other data, The same thermo- 
meter has been in use throughout. 


Tantim V.—Solar intensity at Darjiling, 




















STATIONS. i874. L875 
January, i 57'S 62°3 
February, va 66-5 Hrs 
Ma Ww 68°2 67'S 
* April, . 657 | 6O2 
My, ae 
June, ** 3 
aig = 
Soptembcr, 6 60-3 
October, - co's 
November, .. Go's 
December, * = — 
— 
VIII.MNtes on the Geology of part of the Dafla Hills, Assam ; lately visited 
1 bythe Korce under Brigadier-General Srarrorp, C. B.— Ty Major 
—* H. H. Gopwiy-Avsren, F. 2. G.S., F. Z. S., &e., Deputy Superin- 


tondent Topographical Survey of India. 
. (Received June 15th,—Read July 7th, 1875.) 
(With Plate VI.) 
> My survey duties with the late expedition into the portion of the 
_.  _Bastern Himalaya known as the Datla Hills gave me an opportunity of 
| making a few notes on the geology of this portion of the North-eastern fron- 
tier, of which so little is known up to the present time, 

From the Brahmaputra near Bishndith and Dunsiri Mukh, the outer 
range of the Tertiary sandstones is well seen, the steep scarps shewing white 
against the dense forest with which they are covered. I first entered this 
outer range by a route up the bed of the Darpang stream, a tributary of 
the Pichola, when proceeding: to clear the hill Dihirhi Parbat for a Trig- 
onometrical station, _ After leaving Borpathar, the road leads over the plain 

ina direction WNW., and after 5 miles the shallow bed of the Darpang is 

up and leads directly by a narrow gorge into tlie hills; these rise 

en from the level plain of — —— outlying beds of later 
ug seen — 
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The strata dip about 20° NW., and consist of thick-bedded fine sand-— * 
stones with strings of water-worn pebbles here and there, but no conglo- 
merate was seen ; they weather on the higher ridges into spheroidal masses 
indented with small holes, in a precisely similar manner to the upper sand- 
stones of the Burrail range. The most conspicuous beds are of a very pale 
grey colour with black grains. Pieces of lignite are commonly found dn sift 
and lying in the beds of the water-courses. The ravines are bounded by 
very steep sides, and are deep and gloomy. Looking from Dihirhi Parbat 
westward, the fringing range of the sandstones is well seen, rising at Goru- 
sutia or Peak 1 of the G. T. S. into a sharp searped point 3,319 feet high, 
but the ridge descends here and there on the line of strike to below 1000 4 
feet. It presents the same feature all along of a steep scarp towards the * 
plains, and of a slope dipping 20°—25° NNW. towards the main mass of the 
mountains on the north, from which it is separated by a broad valley or 
“dhun’” drained by the Pomah, This dhin is cut up by numerous ravines 
and low ridges all buried in densa forest. 
To the eastward, 3 miles from Dihirhi Parbat, the sandstone ridge is 
much subdued. <A change takes place in the strike of the mountain mass, 
and a broad forest-clad plateau, much intersected by ravines and about 200 
feet above the plains, extends as far as the gorges of the Dikrang at Har- 
matti. On this side, the Borpani and Dikrang on their SW.—NE. courses re. 
represent and take up the continuation of the Pomah Dhun. At Harmatti 
is seen another quite recent deposit, in an alluvial plateau of sand, clay, and 
boulders, on pvhich land for a tea-garden has been taken up. It corre- 
sponds to similar terraces in the Western Bhutan Duars, as those on the 
Jholdaka, &c., but is nowhere more than 30 to 40 feet above the river bed, 
and is found fringing the older rock slopes for some distance up the valley 
and to the eastward. It lies against a broad extent of very low intricate 
hills, which, from this towards the east, are a conspicuous feature. The 
very hurried examination I was able to make of these beds near Harmatti 
shewed them to be ferruginous-coloured sandstones and thick conglo- ’ 
merate beds resting on fine blue grey sandy beds dipping 5° to South-east- 
* ward. No lignite was seen in situ, but rolled pieces were common in the . 
bed of the stream, evidently brought down some distance, At Harmatti 
similar beds dip 15° SE. ; they appear to me to represent the newest beds 
of this Tertiary series, here extending out into the plains beyond the strike - 
of the Ist or Dihirhi Parbat line of elevation. ‘This line is taken up again 
east of the Dikrang by «low ridge which bounds the river on the SE, as far 
as the great bend it takes 10 miles above the junction of the Borpani, ee r 
Leaving the stockade at this junction, the winding bed of the Sibjali te 
4s followed, and this 1) miles farther is joined by the Niosi, a much larger _ 
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of gneiss, clay shales, and dark-coloured sandstones belonging to a dilfe- 
rent series of rocks, with a few pebbles from Tertiary sandstones, shewing 
that the river must cut through the whole series of stratified rocks up to 
the metamorphics. This I afterwards found to be the fact. I found here 
several picoes of silicified wood (a large grass) 8 inches in diameter. The 
first exposed section, seen about four miles further up the Sibjuli, presented 
the Tertiary sandstones with a high dip, 75° SE by S.: these are here very 
dark and hard, thick-bedded, with a slight violet tint. They contain no 
pebbles, and are of a different character from the outer or Dihirhi group 
of beds. At the low pass over into the Harjali they are thin-bedded, softer, 
and vertical. Passing on northward, on the SE. spur from Tanir Peak, 
the sandstones are horizontal, and evidently roll over at the Peak to 35° 
NW., which is the dip all along the crest of this second ridge. Crossing it 
and proceeding down the spur to the Dikrang, at the few places where the 
sandstone is uncovered, the dip has become high to the North-west-ward, 
But it was on the Dikrang itself that the most interesting section 
was obtained. On following up the first and eastern stream on the right 
bank of that river near Camp No, G, below the village of Shikhi (Phektis), 
the first trace ofan older series of rocks was found, about a quarter of 
a mile up the bed, where a dark, hard, heavy sandstone occurs, vertical 
with a NE.—SW,. strike. The soft Tertiary sandstones immediately suc- 
eced, having a local dip E. by 8S. 75°: they are much crushed, very thick 
bedded and micaceous, with scattered small pebbles, and they appear the 
equivalents of the sandstones of Dihirhi. Proceeding up the bed of the 
next stream (the largest, which I shall, for the sake of distinction, call the 
Tanir jGli,became it drains the northern face of the Tanir ridge), we first 
come upon the Tertiary sandstones nearly perpendicular, strike SW.—NE, ; 
a very few yards further on are clay shales, very dark and carbonaceous, 
dip 70° high, NW. Some 50 yards further up the stream, the dip was 
reversed to 75° ESE., with considerable crushing, and here occurred a 


thick seam of black carbonaceous shale 5 to 6 feet thick, interstratified with 


dark close-grained sandstones ; this can be traced along the strike NNE.— 
SSW. for 200 yards, as it crosses the bed of the stream three times, It 
is rather a crushed splintery coal than a shale, and no doubt would 
prove better below the surface. Where now exposed it is either in the water 
or just out of it, in fact, to see it at all one has to wade up the bed of the 


_ stream, the jungle on the banks being too thick to move about in, 


It was most interesting to come on these rocks in this position, as they 


‘are no doubt the representatives of the Damida Series lately examined and 
worked out along the base of the Darjeeling and Western Bhatan mountains 
‘by Mr, F. R, Mallet,” and first noticed by Dr. J. D. Hooker in 1849, near 


— 


ss ® “Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XI, Pt. I. . 
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Pankabari. Tho coal seam has exactly the flaky structure described by 
Mr. Mallet. The crushing to which it has been exposed has apparently 
altered its original and probably even thickness, both the upper and lower 
surfaces being waved irregularly, so that it never retains the same thickness 





for many yards together along the strike. I could not find time to follow - 


the ravine further, but, at the head of the valley, a full section of these beds 
would be found along the low ridge connecting the Tanir Lampah with the 
Misa Parbat ridge. ‘The boulders and gravel consisted principally of (1) 
the hard sandstone of a pale blue slaty colour, the darkest often speckled 
with minute grains of quartz (?); (2) a few of the soft Tertiary sandstones, 
but these apparently soon get ground away; (8) a very hard lighter coloured 
rock of the Damida Series ; (4) some hard conglomerate; and (5) a few of 


gneiss from the ridge on the north side of this valley, on which is the little 


hamlet of Dap4a. 

I am inclined to think there is unconformity between this Damida 
series and the sandstones, but the crushing isegreat and renders it very 
difficult to make out clearly ; exposed sections being so very scarce, There 
eannot, however, be here a greater thickness of Damidas than 1000 feet in 
the area intervening between the sandstones and the quartzites and gneiss. 
Overlying the denuded outcrop of the Damidas, in this lateral valley, is 
amass of sandy clay and large sub-angular blocks (some 15 feet long) of 
the harder strata and quartzitiec sandstones, &c.; this, combined with the 
dense forest, affords a geologist few opportunities of seeing much. The 
Tanir jili marks the junction of the stratified rocks and the metamorphic 
series, for some distance, by its wide open valley, the breadth correspond- 
ing with the outcrop of the whole Damdda series. ‘The valley of the 
Dikrang corresponds with the continuation of this outerop for a long dis- 
tance to the NE.; its very probable extension westward is marked on the 
map by several streams excavated on the main line of strike, along the 
base of the gneissic rocks. 

Having once found this thick carbonaceous seam,* it was very easy to 
follow it up. It crosses the Dikrang in a NE. direction and shews on 
the left bank close to the suspension bridge, beyond which it leaves the 
river and becomes covered up with alluvial deposits. Down the Dikrang 
from this spot, a set of very hard compact sandstone strata, perpendi~ 
cular and shewing metamorphism, is exposed along the bed of the river, 
and, about half a mile down, their junction with the unaltered soft Tertiary, 
sandstones is capitally displayed on the right bank. The latter rocks 
have a high southerly Si ee having the same strike, gave mea 

ression of their unconformity ? | —— 
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a To the Damidas, quartzitic beds succeed, some very white, but I no- 
where found an actual contact. On the road to the bridge built by the forve 
above Camp No. G, a dark green rock is conspicuous by its very trappean 
appearance: at the bridge a very white quartzite underlies it, dipping 55° SE. 
These metamorphic rocks have a regular strike SW.—NE., nowhere bet- 
ter seen than from Zoripita; that peak with the peaks of Dorkorptitd and 
Shengorh lying in the main axis of elevation in a true NE.—SW. line. 
The metamorphics seem to pass by degrees into micaceous schists and horn- 
blendic gneiss (which was noticed 3 miles above the bridge), and then into 
true granite with large feldspathic crystals, very similar to that of the North 
Khasi Hills, at the Kollong rock, &. The peaks of Misa P4rbat and 
4 Shengorh are of this granite. Near Camp 9, under Nanang’s village, the 
gneiss was very talcose, tale occurring in pieces of an inch square or more. 
The quartzites, mica schists, &c., probably represent Mallet’s ‘‘ Daling 
Series.” 

dtiver-terraces of RecentAge.—Near the junction of the Tanir jili 
with the Dikrang, a higher and a lower terrace are well-marked features : 
they are composed of sand, clay, and large transported blocks, more or 
less rounded. The lowest is well seen on the left bank about 20 feet 
above the river bed at Camp6, The highest, between that and the 

. bridge about one mile above, has a thickness of some 125 feet. Their 
deposition here no doubt oceurred during the period of glacial exten- 
sion throughout the Himalayan Range, and they would naturally have 
accumulated more at the junctions of large lateral valleys than elsewhere. 
The remains of these terraces are to be traced at intervals up the valley, 
notably at Pachitah, but the highestis not eeen in the valley below Na- 
nang’s village and above the junction of the NiGmtay. 

The Burroi Gorge—At the deep pool where the Tertiary sandstones 
are first seen on the left bank there is an interesting section. The beds 
are dipping about 50° towards the plains; the denuded surface is smooth 

t and undulating, and here not more than 8 to 10 feet above the water level 
(March). Proceeding up the river about a quarter of a mile to the next large 
a pool, the same section is again seen, but the upper surface of denuded sand- 
j stone is there quite 15 to 20 feet above the river, shewing a very consider- 
—s able slope of the old earth-surface from the hills. On this surface rests a 
* very recent series of iron-coloured sands and gravels, quite 60 or 70 feet 
| thick, nearly horizontal, but the very slight incline is towards the” South- 
ward. ‘These beds abut against the older rocks, which soon commence to 
rise into well-marked spurs from the outermost range. 

These comparatively recent deposits are no doubt the same as those 
composing the plateau at Behali Tea-garden, miles out in the plain towards 
the Bramaputra, and also of the Bishnath plain, About 300 yards below 
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the first deep pool (where our camp was pitched), near the head of the 
next rapid, the last of the Tertiary rocks is exposed in the water and about 
an foot ont of it, and dips south about 70°, the strata apparently 
falling over into a sharp uniclinal. This feature I have introduced into 
the section from Harmatti to the Tanir Ridge as it probably extends along 
the whole base of the hills, but is covered with the more recent allavial 
deposits, 

To the west of the Burroi, the sandstone range has a general dip 
NE., but a very conspicuous longitudinal roll oceurs at the second large 
ravine west of the main gorge. ‘The strata immediately east of this ravine 
dip 50° W., while in the main gorge of the Burroi they have a general 
easterly underlie, buf are a good deal crushed and exhibit high dips. To 
the west the beds are much less disturbed and again assume regular dips of 
830° to 40° northerly, the whole series gradually ascending towards Gorusut- 
tia to the main longitudinal axis of elevation. Looking at the hills 20 
miles to the west of the Burroi, the dip of the lowest outer range appeared 
20° southerly, producing a long even slope towards the plains. 

The Bisnéth Plain.—1 first came on this remarkable portion of the 
country, on the road between Rangsali and Burigaon, just after crossing the 
Borgang, which has a wide sandy bed, but a volume of water not more than 
half that of the Burroi. The rise is sudden out of the “ kadir”’ land of the 
former river, and about 20 to 25 feet, succeeded at from 200 to 300 yards 
by another of perhaps 3 feet, but very distinctly marked. The surface is 
perfectly flat, covered with a thin crowth of grass, a few of the highest 
stalks of which may be about 6 or 7 feet high, but it i# a short grass for 
Assam. Patches of forest of a few acres in extent are dotted about here 
and there, their limits very defined and generally round or oval in shape. 
The plateau ends abruptly on its southern side, towards the Brahmaputra, 
but its edge is irregular in outline, having been scooped into by the river in 
its wanderings from side to side. Traces of the former channel occur in the 
re-entering angles, in long erescentic pieces of water fringed with marsh 
and high reeds and grasses; these extend mile after mile to the main 
river. The view from the plateau, especially off the back of an elephant, 
is very fine, the dead level surface stretching afar, the line of horizon only 
broken here and there by a solitary tree or by the embankment of some old 
tank, for the day has been when all this area was thickly studded with villages. 
The low scarps of the dry nulla east of Burigang rest-house shew that 
there the plateau is sandy, and small rounded pebbles, mostly of quartz, 
occur quite near the top of the section. On the Sudoro, however, away 
from the influence of the ancient Borgang, red clay predominates, as well 
as in the scarp to the west of Partabghar, whore the plain of Bisnath enda. 








The thickness of the alluvium here appears much greater, but thére is no — 
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real increase ; the Giladeri nulla has ent inte the alluviam and flows at ite 

very base, and, instead of the usual gradation of fall from terrace to terrace, 

the whole thickness is seen at once and amounts to some 40 feet. The 

high level of the Bisnéth Plain is seen from here to extend on the north and 

north-west by the tea-gardens of Diplonga and Dikro, and an isolated high 

patch of alluvium occurs about 4 miles west of Siitia, gradually falling by 

steps at long intervals into the present level of the land on both banks of the 

Barowli. <A series of accurate levels taken over this country would be most 

interesting, but that it is of the same age as the clay plateau at Tezpair and 

many other places in the Assam valley as far down as GwAlpdra is certain. 

It could only have been formed under very peculiar conditions, —in still water, 
with the surface higher than it now is towards the delta, and with a far 
larger water supply from the mountains; gradual subsidence in the diree- 
tion of the delta to the extent of a few feet and change of climate would 
soon model such outliers of an alluviam probably coeval with the extension 
of the Himalayan glaciers, the fine mud and eand from which would form 
just such clays and sands as the plateaus are composed of. 





VIIL.—wWNoate on the molluscan Genera Colostele, Benson and Francesia, 
Paladithe, and on some = of Land-shells from Aden —By W, 
T. Buaxronp, J, 2. S., F. G, S. 


(Received June 24th ;—Read July 7th, 1875.) 


Tn the ‘ Annali del Museo Civico di Storia naturale di Genova’ for 1872, 
Vol, III, p. 5, is a description by Dr. A. Paladilhe of Francesia, a sup- 
posed new genus of Asiatic mollusks. As the typical form of the genus 
was found in India by Benson, a short notice of this paper may be useful 
to Indian naturalists, the more so as there is, I think, good reason for 
doubting whether the genus is really undescribed, and there are some 
details in the paper in question, and in a subsequent one, containing de— 
scriptions of some mollusca from Aden, which require correction. 
. ‘The genus Francesia was proposed by Dr. Paladilhe for a small spectws 





found by M. Issel close to Aden, and recognised by its doseriber as 


- identical with a specimen from the banke of the Jumna sent to him by 
_ Prof. Mousson. — ‘This Indian shell was received by Mousson from Benson 
— the name of Carychium sealare. M. Paladilhe relates at length the 
— which he undertook in order to ascertain if this Carychium scalare 

various authorities, amongst whom were 
nley, he concluded that it was not; Mo, 
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Hanley assuring him that the name could not even be found in Benson's ma- 
nuscripts, 

It is quite true that no such species as Carychium scalare was over 
described, but I cannot help fecling some surprise that none of the natural- 
ists consulted should have noticed that a description of the shell was pub- 
lished by Benson in 1864 as the type of anew genus under the name of 
Coilostele (more correctly Cirlostele) scalaris.* There eannot, I think, be 
any hesitation in identifying the species ; the types were procured from the 
banks of the Jumna and Betwa, and the new genus Coilostele is, though with 
some little doubt, ascribed to the Aurieulacea and compared with Cary- 
chium. The description agrees in all the external characters of the shell 
with that given by Dr. Paladilhe ; in the latter, it is true, no mention is made 
of the absorption of the axis in the apical whorls, from which character the 
name Calostele is derived, but this might be easily overlooked, and there 
cannot, I think, be much doubt as to the identity of the two genera Cwlos- 
tele and Francesia, the former name having priority by 8 years. 

There appears, however, to be a specific distinction between the Indian 
and Arabian forms which has escaped the notice of Dr. Paladilhe. The 
Indian C. scalaris is described by Mr Benson as smooth (testa levi hyalina 
nitida), whilst the Aden Francesia scalaris is said to be finely and very 
regularly marked with very elegant rather flexuous costulations. I have 
recently procured specimens of the Indian form from the neighbourhood 
of Karachi in Sind, which agree with Mr. Benson's deseription and are 
entirely destitute of costulation. 

As has already been mentioned, the genus Cwlostele was referred by 
Benson, though not with great certainty, to the Auriculide, his principal 
reason being that he found the axis of the spire to be obsolete or absorbed 
as in Auricula, Pythia, and several other genera of Auriculide.t Paladilhe 
looked upon his Francesia scalaris as probably a fresh water mollusk, and 
he proposed to attach it provisionally to the family of the Lymnaida.f 
His principal reason, as he states, for believing it to be of aquatic origin, 
was that the numerous specimens examined by him had the whole shell and 
especially the aperture free from clay or mud, whereas he had noticed that 
small terrestrial mollusca, such as Pupa, Vertigo, &c. when left on the banks 
of torrents or rivers by floods (the position in which alone ©. scalaris has 


* Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser, 3, XIII, p. 136. Seo also Zool. Record, 1864, 
p. 236 under Auriculacea. 


+ I find that the axis is equally wanting in the upper part of the spire in Sind spo- 
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hitherto been found), have their surface more or less dirty and their orifice 
filled with detritus, the reverse being the case with fluviatile species, 

Issel, who collected the Aden specimens, in a paper published® soon 
after that by Paladilhe, gives his reasons for disputing the sy«tematic posi- 
tion assigned to Francesia by ita author, and for considering it a terrestrial 
and not a fluviatile mollusk, In his opinion it belongs to the Helicide, 
and is allied to Bulimus, He points out certain characters which it has 
in common with Stenogyra, Cacilianclila and Ennea.t I think that there 
can be very little doubt as to the correctness of Issel's view so far as the 
terrestrial nature of the mollusk is concerned, and that his opinion of its 
affinities to the Zelicide are more probable than Benson's supposition that 
the genus belongs to the Auriculide, or Paladilhe’s that it should be as- 
signed to the neighbourhood of the Zymnwida. I cannot see that the 
absorption of the spiral axis, the character upon which alone Benson appears 
to have relied, is sufficient evidence of affinity, because it is found in gaste- 
ropodous genera belonging to widely different families, e. g., in Werita, 
and there is no other character in which the shell of Cwlostele acalaria 
is shewn to have any close resemblance to Awuricula; whilst the reason 
assigned by Paladilhe for supposing his genus Jrancesia fluviatile, the com- 
plete freedom of the shell, and especially of the orifice, from clay or eand 
is certainly an insufficient argument, at all events in those countries in 
which Calostele has hitherto been found. I have just examined a small 
collection of minute shells, picked out from flood deposits in Sind, and 
amongst them I have found several specimens of Plenorbisa and Bythinia 
with their aperture filled with sand, whilst this appears to be very rarely 
indeed the case with the minute Achatina balanus of Denson, a species 
which Paladilhe assigns to Francesia, but ovidently without having a clear 
idea of the species, for he, immediately afterwards, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, redescribes it as a new species under the name of Cecilianella 
Leseli. 

It is very singular that the animal of A. dalanws should never have 
been observed and that we should be as much in doubt about its real 
affinities as we are about those of Calostele. I am strongly disposed to believe 
that it is very closely allied to a shell described by Crosse from New Cale- 
donia under the name of Geostilbia Caledonica.t The figure representing this 
form might almost be mistaken for that of dehatina balanus, but the geogra- 
phical position of Geostilia Caledoniea is unfavorable to its identification with 

* Ann. Mus, Civ. Gen. IV, p. 621. 
+ This genus does not belong to the Helicite but to a distinct family. Conf. Dohra, 


5 ‘Malakoz. Blatt. XO, p. 129; and Stoliceka J. A. S. B., 1871, XL, pt. 2, p. 159. 
AM. Crosse very kindly gave me « specimen of this shell, but I have unfortunate- 


y left it in England and am unable to compare it with sfehatina balanwe, 
Ss — 2 
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the Tudian species, which is found in the drier parts of India and apparently in * 

other parts of South-western Asin where the fauna has Arabian and African 

affinities, ‘lhe animal of Geostilhia has not been examined, but it is said to 

live underground. It is far from improbable that both CaJlostele scalaris 

and Achatine balenve have a similar habitat, and this would aecount for 

their not having hitherto been observed living. 
I think that there is some possibility too that these forms may be 

allied to Hanea, Streptaxis, and’ Streptostele. All have the very peculiar 

glassy etructure characteristic of the Sireptavide. If this be the case, the 

animal will probably be brightly coloured, yellow or scarlet, or both. It 

is to be hoped that some Indian naturalist may succeed in obtaining these 

species alive and determining their affinities, * 
If the opinions above expressed be correct, the synonymy of the two 

forms of Calostele will be the following : 


1. C@LOSTELE SCALARIS. 
Curlostele scalaris, Benson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., 1864, Ser. 3, XIIL p. 136. 


Hab.—Western and North-western India. 


2. COLOSTELE sp. 

Francesia scaleris, Paladithe, Ann. Mus. Civ. St. Nat. Gon., 1872, IIT, p. 10, Pi. I, 
fig. 1-4.—Issel, ib, IV, p. 521, 530. — 

Hab. —Aden in Arabia and Eee Said Island, Dahalac Archipelago, 
Red Sea, 

I do not propose anew name for the second species, although Ithink 
it requires one, because I have a great dislike to giving names to species = 
which I have not seen, because there is still a possibility that the genus 
Francesia may not be identical with Calostele, as the peculiar character of . 
the latter, the absorption of the axis in the upper whorls, has not been ob- 
served in the former, and thirdly because I consider the practice so prevalent 
amongst some naturalists of giving new names to everything they are unable ~ 
to identify extremely objectionable and liable to cause confusion. I trust, 4 
however, that either M. Issel or M. Paladilhe will re-examine the Aden shell, — 
and, if, as I anticipate, it proves to belong to the genus CGœlostele, re-name it. 3 

Besides Francesia scalaris, the following species are described from aap 

- Aden by M. Paladilbe : ay 
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Of these, Cecilianella Teecli* 1 believe, aa I have already stated, to be 
identical with Achatlina balanus of Benson. Bulimus Samacaensia, FB. 
cerealis and B, vermiformia appear all to be varieties of the widely spread 
and variable Pupa canopicta, Hutton. This has already been indicated 
in the case of J. cercalia and B. vermiformie by Morelet (Ann. Mus, Civ. 
III, p. 201.) and Issel states that 2. Semavaensis has also been identified 
with B. canopictus by the same naturalist.{ It is quite true that the 
shells named by M. Paladilhe present well marked differences, and that the 
circumstance of all being found in one place is opposed to the idea of their 
being races of one species. At the same time it does not follow that all 
these forms inhabit the same spot because their shells are carried down by 
the same torrent and mingled in the flood deposits, and I have similarly 
found two or three varictices together in various parts of India. I have 
examined a large number of specimens from the drier parts of India, from 
Upper Burma, Persia, and Abyssinia, and although there are several well 
marked forms deserving distinctive names, I am inclined to believe that all 
pass into each other. At the same time I am not prepared to admit with 
M. Jickeli, as quoted by Issel,(Ann. Mus, Civ. IV, p. 528, note), that these 
tropical shells are identical with the North American Pupa fallax of Say. 
I have not access to Jickeli’s original paper, and cannot say on what his 
opinion is founded. Pupa fallax is found in various parts of the United 
States, and the peristome is edentulous, and entirely destitute of the parietal 
tooth which is found more or less developed close to the posterior angle of 
the aperture in all forms of 2B. canopictus. Even should some shells of B. 
cenopictus be undistinguishable from some of P. fallax it would, I think 
be well to compare the animals before uniting the two. 

Issel has pointed out{ that Limicolaria Bourgignati belongs rather to 
Stenogyra than to the genus to which M. Paladilhe assigned it. I am un- 
able to distinguish it from avery common variety of Stenogyra (Opeas) 
gracilis (Bulimus gracilis, Hutton). M. Paladilhe considers it a peculiarly 
African form, but Stenogyra gracilis is found not only in India proper but 
in the Malay region. 

It is remarkable that amongst the shells found near Aden, no form of 
Bulimus insularis (B. pullus, Gray) should have been comprised. One has 


* My attention was called to this and some of the other identifications given be- 


low by my friend Mr. G. Nevill. — 

+ Ann. Mus. Civ. TV, p. 627. T cannot however find the species mentioned by 
‘Morelet; can M. Issel has mistaken Sewnawrensis which Morelet docs identify with P. 
rwnopieta for Samavecnais ? 


¢ Ann. Mus, Civ. I'V,"p. 623, note. 
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been described by Pfeiffer under the name of B. Adenensis. 'The species is 
at least as variable and nearly as widely spread as B. cenopictus.* 

P. S,—Whilst the preceding paper was passing through the press, I 
received a letter from Colonel R. H. Beddome, in which he told me that he 
had compared, under the microscope, a specimen of Geostilbia Caledonica 


with a shell which he found in north Canara, and that they were identical, 


Now the north Canara shell was in all probability Achatina balanus, and 
if this be the case, it follows that the identity of that form with G. caledo- 
nica which I have long suspected, and to which I have referred at p. 43, is 
not merely generic, but spevific. 


* In an excellent account of the land and freshwater shells of Borneo by Tssol;iéilso 
published in the Annali del Museo Civico, Vol. VI, p. 366, Iam credited with the 
authorship of the genus Optediceros, This is a mistake. I never invented the gor, but 
I shewed (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3, XIX, p. 381) that Optediceros of Leith, 
described in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, 
p- 146, is identical with desiminea, I think, too, it is to be regretted that a shell liko 
Alaximines cornea, Piciifer nee Leith, should still be referred to Hydrocena, and Assim 
nen carinata, Loa to Omphalotropis, Martens long since pointed out (Malakoz, Blatt, 
1864, p. 142,) that the typo of Hyirocena belongs to a vory different family, (Georisaa is 
very close to it if not identical,) whilst I have shown (Ann, and Mag. N. H. 4, ITI, p. 
340) that Omphaletropis belongs to the Cyclostomide. Assiminea on the other hand is a 
Rissoid. 
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IX.—On the General Theory of Duplex Telegraphy. 








By Lovis Scuwkyprer. — * 
—F ‘(Continued from Vol. XLIII, Part II 1874.), 


| — the two preceding investigations® Ihave given the solution of the 
» first problem for the bridge method. This solution established the general 
S esult of the double balance being the best possible arrangement for the 
dge method. In the present paper I shall endeavour to find the solution 
of the first problem for the differential method, which in “practical impor- 
‘tance ranges second to the bridge-method., 4! 
I. Differential method.t | 
- a This arrangement for duplex working is based on the well-known me- 
J thod, mparing electrical resistances ‘‘ differential method,” and Fig. 2 
— gives tie general diagram when this method is applied for duplex working. 
eines so = 
ef -)oe J. A. SB, Vol. XLII, Part 1, 1874, pp. 1 and 218; Phil. Mag., Vol. 48, 
--3874, p. LIT and Vol. 49, 1875, p. 108; Journal Telegraphique, Vol. IL, p. 580. 
_ + "Phe differential method was originally invented, as stated befure, by Mr, Frischon, 
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Explanation of the Diagram, 


E, electromotive force of the signalling battery. 
B, internal resistance of the signalling battery. 
k, a constant resistance key. 





the coils; while for amy received current, these coils add their effects with respect 

to that same magnetic pole, By @ and 4 shall also be designated ee eer ae 

the coils. | a 
4, we, f, and h are certain resistances, the necessity of which will become clear * 


hereafter A a te. 
é, tho resistance of the resultant fault of the line, acting at a distance ” from Sta. Ze 
tion I, and atm distance ” from Station I, (both # and 2” expressed in — 
so that? 4 equal the “real conduction resistance’ of the line). | ag 
The other terms, viz. LZ’, L”, p’, p”, 0%, 0”, &c., which will necessarily be of frequent a 
occurrence also in this paper, will bear the same physical meaning here a0 hedge. : ae 
The practical inferiority of the differential method, when compared with ; 


the bridge method, it will be clear at once, is that speciall constructed . 
receiving instruments on the differential principle are requ That, there- Be 
fore, the introduction of Duplex Telegraphy based on the differential method ethod 




















Swould at*once involve also » total change of the receiving instramente 
‘hitherto used. ‘This is clearly a serious disadvantage from an administra- — 
De (a 3 | | bis 
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tive and financial point of view. But besides this, without going into de- 
tails, the differential method has also a very serious objection from a techni- 
cal point of* view. While in the bridge method the balance is obviously 
independent of the resistance of the rectiving instrument, in the differential 
method the balance is clearly a function of the resistatices of the two coils of 
which the receiving instrument consists, and as these two coils may alter 
their resistances independently, and not in proportion as indicated by the 
balance equation, a new element of disturbance is introduced, which the 
bridge method does not possess, 
Besides this, differential instraments are necessarily mechanically more 
© complicated than others, and require therefore superior workmanship, en- 


* tailing greater expense to arrive at working efficiency. 
~.. 


General expressiona for the two functions TY" and “ 8." 
In order to obtain the two functions D and S, we have to develop the 
expressions for p, #, and Q; say for Station L. 
a in our particular case is the force exerted by the two coils a’ and “ 
one and the same magnetic pole when Station I is sending and Station IT 
t rest, ‘This force is clearly the difference of the two forces exerted by the 
Bool « and b’. 
‘ Thus we have 
* Pp =a wm’ — Bn’ 
where A’ and B’ are the currents which pass through the two coils a and & 
— respectively, when Station I is sending and Station ITI is at rest, while ms’ 
and »” are the forces exerted by these coils when the. unit current passes 








4 See through them. At balance in Station I, p’ =o 
4 _, Farther PP x= 1 m’ + Bn’ 
: where @’ and 13’ are the currents which pass through the coils a’ and’ re- 


_ spectively, when Station IL is sending and Station I is at rest (single 





* Farther Q = F'm + gq’ n’ 
‘where 7’ and @’ are the currents which pass through @ and b’ respectively 
‘when both stations are sending simultaneously (duplex signals). 

To get the most general expressions for these three forces p, P, and Q, 
owe have to fix the signs of the two terms of which they consist. This is 
best done by considering the forces m and nm as absolute numbers, and deter- 
mining the direction in which they act with respect to one and the same 
- magnetic pole by the direction of the currents passing through the coils 
- eandh « 
| To fix the signs of the currents, we shall call, arbitrarily, that current 

positive which passes through the coil « in the sending station, when the 
eee tee Se — 
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Further, if we suppose at the outset, that the movement of the key & 
does not alter the complex resistance p of its own station, i. ¢., the fulfil- 
ment of the key equation , * 

w 4 B =f 

a condition which is essential, it is clear that the currents Pp’ and gq’ are the 
aleebraigal sums of the currents A’, A’ and 3B’, B’ respectively, whence it 
follows that 

uf “rh! == (A! + A’) on’ 4 (BD 4 3’) ve’ 
where the currents contain the signs. 2 
Now, with respect to the manner of connecting up the two signalling 
batteries & and FE”, we have the following two different cases : 

lsf. The same pole of the signalling battery is connected to earth in 
each station, thus; 

Pasta nan’ FP’ 

P= + A a’ + B'’ 

C= (+ AFA m+ FRVEBW 
where the upper signs are to be used when the negative poles of the signal- 
ling batteries are connected to earth in both stations, and the lower signs 
when the positive poles of the signalling batteries are connected to earth in 
both stations. : | 

2nd. Opposite poles of the signalling batteries are connected to earth 
in the two stations, thus: — 

pmtA an’ Sea 

P= * a + B' a 

Ym (LA AD) m+ GF BEB) V 
where the upper signs are to be used when the negative pole in Station T 
and the positive pole in Station II are connected to earth, and the lower 
signs when the reverse is the case. 

Subtracting in either of these two cases 2” from Q’, it will be seen that 
invariably J — 
— — — py 
or that, on account of having fulfilled the key equation w 4+ 8 = 7, the 
difference of force by which single and duplex signals are produced is equal 
in magnitude and sign to the force by which balance is disturbed. Further, 
that it is perfectly immaterial whether the same or opposite poles of the 
signalling batteries are put to earth. For reasons already explained I pre- 
fer to use the negative poles of the signalling batteries to earth in both 

stations, sd this alternative we will suppose is adopted. 
Thus Re have = — — 
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If we now substitute for 4’, B’, A’, 13" their values, we get : 


¢ EY — 
P =z > 
' Bid (b” co a’ , ’ : ... 
Pe FO en 
: DM roa Ph + : ; Ze . 
4 the sign of p’ being contained in 4’, and ' 
where | 
Naf VP EHLEVEDNAVED W442), (> 


LV ef” (6" cL” he a” + A” fe oe’) + (L" + d”) (a” +h’ + ce) 
P i 
* i + i’ af. p 
Ae (+ d)w—@ +r +c) xn 
, = — BAe ’ 
Lee Hare P 
Thus the general expressions for the two functions D and S are: 
p—?- — V a 


: * WO +e) eX for Station I. 


fo igs 
— V Ca 
PE ON’ O+a) pr” 
Pie a 
8” = p” = iw A | 
Rigid fulfilment af the two functions D =o and § = o. 
D ean only become zero, for finite resistances of the branches, if 
| 4 P= S == 0 
— a é. if A=o0 
a . Now, to keep A == 0 we may adopt two essentially different modes of 
* -ye-adjustment, namely :— 
' -‘Bither leave the coils and their armatures stationary, and adjust ba- 
; lance by altering the resistances of the branches (a + /) and (4 + @) sepa- 
+ rately or simultaneously, or leave the resistances of these branches constant, 
and move the coils or their armatures. These two cases are to be consi- 
dered separately. 

(a) Re-adjustment of balance by altering the resistances of the 
branches. — . 
As a and} are resistances which in the form of coils have to exert 
i> + force, it is impracticable to suppose them variable. If they have 
a t yen once selected they must necessarily be kept constant, whence it follows — 
r see or s 


. | 
250°. _ 
* 7: ? * vy pn — 


and JD” —- 
| for Station IT. 
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- that the re-adjustment of balance is restricted to a yariation of the resis- 


tances A and d. , 


But as p is a function of h and d, to establish balance by altering one 
of them only, would invariably result in an alteration of p, and consequently 
immediate balance would become an impossibility. 

Thus in order to readjust balance, and at the same time to keep p 
constant,* we must vary / and d simultaneously. 

Now, it can be proved in exactly the same manner for the differential 
method as it was for the bridge, that in order to make the disturbance 
of balance for any given variation in the system as small as possible we must 
make p as large as possible, whence it follows from the form of p that 





the “ regularity condition” for the differential method. 
But since 
f=w+B 


it follows that to re-establish balance by an alteration of the resistances A 
and d while a, 6, 8, and p keep constant, we have to vary al/ the four bran- 
ches Ah, d, w and f simultaneously, in such a manner that their variations 
fulfil the following condition : 
8f == bd = dw == — (2 Sh) 

which is simple enough to allow of its practical application; but which 
nevertheless shows again the inferiority of the differential method as‘com- 
pared with the double balance, i. ¢., in order to fulfil immediate balance, the 
key equation, and the regularity condition for the differential method, we 
have to make the four branches of the system simultaneously variable, while 
in the double balance the same effect can be obtained by having one branch 
only variable (the 6 branch). ‘ 

It is worth while to mention here that there is a special case of obtain- 
ing immediate balance for the differential method by the adjustment in one 
branch, namely, when f— 0, for then p would be independent of d, and 
therefore balance could be obtained by varying d without altering p. 

However, on account of the key equation f— w + £f, it would follow * 
from — 0, that @ must be zero also, which represents a physical impossi- 
bility inasmuch as the internal resistance of galvanic cells cannot be reduced 

Spa +h + eae eh 
keep ¢, 6 and f constant and vary 4 and ¢, whence we should have: * 


Spe (6 + d+ f) (6 + a + f + Bd) BA + SP Bho J 
possible to fulfil for any varintions of Aand diftaken of = 


actically by « simple motion, = 
theso variations depends of = 


«Sg 
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to zero, not even approximately. Besides the &. wt. F. requisite for duplex, 
working being necessarily comparatively large, 8 will always be a quantity 
which cannot be neglected against the other resistances of the system, even 
if the single cells were of small resistance. 

But supposing it were practicable to construct a battery of exceedingly 
low internal resistance, then, as —— + d,it would be necessary to make 
& =o and ¢d =o another physical impossibility, as 6 must consist of con- 
volutions to produce magnetism, and ¢ must be variable to produce balance. 

This solution f= b + d= w + 8 = 0, or even each of these three 
branches of an only exceedingly small resistance, must therefore be rejected. 

(4.) Adjustment of balance by moving the coile or armatures. 

This, it will be clear, is (he solution for immediate balance, for such a 
mode of adjustment would involve no relation between the resistances of the 
three branches, leaving their determination free for other purposes, In order 
that the slightest movement of the two coils, or their armatures, may pro- 
duce the required balance, it will be best to move both the coils or armatures 
simultaneously in the same direction. In fact to beable to produce balance, 
no matter how great the variation in the resistance of the line may become, 
it will be necessary to make the coils movable for the changes of seasons, 
and the armatures for the daily changes, 

It is clear that the differential method, when balance is adjusted by the 
movement of the coils or armatures, can alone be compared in efficiency with 
the double balance, and the superiority of the latter is most striking. While 
immediate balance, and the fulfilment of the other two essential conditions, 
can be obtained with the double balance method within any given range by a 
variation of the resistance in one single branch (4 branch), this same result 
with the differential method can only be arrived at by either supposing four 
branches simultaneously variable, or by supposing the coils and armatures 
movable,—both pre-supposing complicated mechanical arrangements requir- 
ing delicate workmanship and being lable to get out of order. 


Rapid approximation of the two functions D and 3 towards zero. 


Supposing the fulfilment of the key equation as one of the most essen- 
tial conditions, we know that 
p = S for each station invariably. 
Now for Station 1 we have 


A’ = (b+) — (a +h + ce’ ? 


N=fU+ ita ph -ep+ Ut a) (++) 
If we call ec’ that value of the measured circuit, which for any’ given 





: values of the two branches 0 + @ and a’ + 4’ produces balance in Station 











, , = x — 
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A, é. e. for which A’ = 0, then if ec’ variés Se‘j.we have A’ = n’ 8c’, while Ne = 
becomes V’ + 5’. rr 2 
Thus we have * 
n’ Ba! “ ; ~~ ; 
Ss —“ i 4 
| Me ee 
7 FUFE yg FUTD 


frUrerc rt 
but as a” + A’ + Pe aes ==p' the complex resistance in Station I, and 
as further 6c’ can be neglected against c’, we have finally: 
Ss’ — EF * ——— 
SI’ tuted +a’ 
Further n’, the force exerted by the coil Bb’ on a given magnetic pole 
when the unit current passes through the coil, can be expressed as follows : 
n= a/t* , 
where r’ is a coefficient depending only on the dimensions and shape of the — 
_eoil, on the manner of coiling the wire, and on the integral distance of the 
coil from the magnetic pole acted upon. 








Thus we have . , 
o/b Be" * 
FS eS Re as A EE | RGD | Lae - . fe 
e+ ff +d e+e’ -- ony 
Now supposing the factor W’’ constant,t S’ becomes smaller the — 
smaller @ is. -* 
: In the second part it has been proved quite generally that @ decreases . 
permanently with increasing p’ p”, no matter to what special cause the vari- J 
ation of c’ is due, whence again it follows that p should bea maximum, “ty 


From the form of p however we see that for any given sum 6 + f+ d, 
p becomes largest if 
u fH teKe 
which is “ the regularity condition” of the differential method. 










. Ss 
© This expression supposes that the thickness of the insulating covering of the wire mae 
can be neglected against the diameter of the wire, which is allowable, 7’ is a constant ey 
with respect to ꝰ. | re 4 
IF*%can be kept constant while 0 decreases and 7 
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4 a “= 
* ‘To have 8S’ therefore for any variation as small as possible, we must® 
make f== b + d. Substituting this value of f we get an expression for S’ 
which shows that it has an absolute maximum for 6 but no minimum, from 
which we conclude that 4 should be made either very much smaller or very 
much larger than the value which corresponds to a maximum of S, but no fixed 
relation between 6 and d or @ can be found. 
In order to prove that 6 + d—// is the solution, we must now show 
Vi that it also makes J as small as possible. 
But as D= 3 
: we have only to show that the regularity condition b + d= M makes P 
3 either as large as possible, or, which would be still better, a maximum. 
Now 
* = A” ye ’ 


where A” is the current which enters the line at point 2 (Fig. 2) when 
7 Station [1 is sending alone, while »’ is the factor which determines the loss 
through leakage of the line, and A‘ is the factor to which the magnetic force, 

__ exerted by the current 4” »’ in Station I, is proportional. 
pw’ as well as A’ are functions of the resistances in Station I only® but 


not of those in Station II, 
Now for constant values of »’ and A’ G. e. leaving everything in Station 1. 


constant) P’ becomes larger the larger A” is: 
— — 
Substituting its value for V”, and dividing numerator and denominator 
by b” + d”, we get 


ae A’ = -— —; oa LV 


Supposing balance in Station II rigidly fulfilled, we have 
GA) m" — (a” + A" + ce") n" = 9g. 

2 PHU + Ge +h). 

—X Substituting this value of e” in the expression for 4” and redacing, 
we get * 
ig . A’ Er" fi" ae 
at SOO SEY UCARGVHS)ME 
KFæ i . 
Se Miia pen — 
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Dividing by g’, and putting — = w" we have 


a et 8! 
* SO (Utd +f" Sa 
This expression has a maximum® for 
6” — J" + ae 
which contradicts the regularity condition / = b + dsolong as dis different 
from zero. 

Thus, in order to fulfil the regularity condition, and the maximum 

current, for the differential method simultaneously, we must put up 
d =o 

It has, however, been shewn that in order to have immediate balance, 
when adjusting balance by a variation in the resistances, we have to 
alter the resistances of the four branches 6 + d, a + h, f, and w + £ simul- 
taneously according to a relation already given. ‘Thus it is proved that 
adjustment of balance by an alteration of the resistances must be rejected, 
since, as pointed out before, a variation of the resistances of the coil 6 is 
impracticable. 

We are obliged, therefore, to adjust balance by moving the coils or , 
their armatures, and the further solution of the problem is only required, { 
‘when this mode of adjustment is adopted. 

Marimum magnetic moment, 

It has now been proved that d is to be made zero, in order to be ablo 
to fulfil the conditions of regularity and maximum current simultaneously ; ‘ 
and that therefore, to obtain immediate balance, readjustment of balance is 
to be effected by a movement of the two coils a and 4 or their armatures, 
and nof, as has been generally proposed, by an alteration of the resistance 
in the branches (a + hk) and (6 + d). 

Hence A appearing in the denominator of P only, and 4 =» o not being 

any more required for adjusting balance, the best value we can give toh 





is :-— ne 

iki—o - : 

which will make P, obviously largest. rr 
* In order to keop the balance in Station II rigid when &” varies wo must suppose 

e” simultancously variable with 4”, This is perfectly justified, for e” can be altered by hl 4 


gn appropriate movement of the coils to keep up the balance in Station II, without al- 
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Substituting therefore in the expression for P 
kh—-d=<o 
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fmw+ B==b 
we get 
I = =i MP's for Station I. 
2 +0) +0" 
and 


” «yn . 
— Ys RO fe A rT Station II. 
These two expressions do not as yet contain the balance conditions. 


The factors 


af 


Sei A eS — 
2 (a” + co”) + 6” 2Q(a@ te) + 
are identical, namely :— 

‘ ” i 


AE, he erry etre ee 
2 (a +o") 2a+tej)t+t' Q 





| Where  Q=i{2( ta" +l 4P)+U 40" }4-5 
— +t HOU +H) 
Fn as can be easily calculated by sustituting for » and ¢ their known values. 


In the second investigation it has been stated why P’ and P” cannot 
be made maxima separately, and that we could do nothing else but make 
their sum amaximum. In this case we have to do the same. Hence the 
question to be solved is reduced to the following : 


P= PF — i. eee 
F is to be made a maximum with respect to the variables a,b, g andr, while 
F * they are linked together by two condition equations, namely :—- 
Vv (a +0) —g'/a 6 =o balance in Station I 
It 
” 


































é i a", . ‘ 4 3 + ar k 
— A ‘while the two balance equations become also identical namely :-— 
; 1 ae ** * — 7 — ty i” i —— F —* t; % ; ‘ " | 
— Vaebt—rG@orb-2tyme — — 
> iP * 
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If we substitute the value of r from the balance equation in the expres- 
sion for 2, we get 


—— 
* 14 420*6 


whieh has an absolute maximum with respect to a only, namely 


ys b 
—= 7 4. a 
Substituting this value of @ in the last expression for P we get : 
| LN (epee Te 
a (a/b 
Whence it follows that P becomes largest for 6 — 0, otherwise 4 re- 
mains indeterminate ; gon the other hand should be made as “large us 
possible, 





If we now put v = and develope its value from the balance equa- 


tion, we get 
r Mas! RS [a 
gq 2NW2L+h 
The solution of the Ist problem of the differential method, when the 
line is perfect in insulation, is therefore 
. i—d—o 


= 


er . 
P Sf =t=wt+B _ 
. IL ° 
— — 
* ‘5 ed ; | 1 
* — — 


The absolute value of } is left indeterminate,* and we only know that 
the smaller it can be made the better. +> ae 

But. to fulfil this best condition f= t= w+ 8 =o represents a a 
physical impossibility, since neither 8, the internal resistance of constant | 
galvanic cells, can be made zero, not even approximately, nor b, which must 4 
have convolutions in order to act magnetically. — 

The larger — b = w + B becomes, for practical reasons, the more 
the differential method, even under the best quantitative arrangements a8 oe 


given above, will become inefficient as compared with the double balance, = 





* Practically, however, it may be said, that bis givon ; for 
— battery is sin 


for duplex working. We must only remember that 4 should be 
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_ Now by inference we get for a line with leakage, i. ¢,i< @ 

. wy by 

ie We 

Yee ay 

a’ — — nce 

2 + 4 


1 — Approximately, 
2 —= ——— 

a/ 27 4h 
»” = = / Re. 

2 2 L'"+0b" 


The above values for a and v are somewhat too large, but in -practical 
application they are quite correct enough. 

The physical reason that this solution for the differential method gives 
an indeterminate result, is simply due to the fact that the foree which pro- 
duces the signals in the differential method is due to the combined magnetic 
actions of ¢:co separate coils through which unequal currents pass, instead of 
to one coil, as in the bridge method. On account of 6 — J, it follows that 
the current which passes through the 4 coil is only half of that passing 
through the a coil. ‘Thus, in order to make the most of the arrived currents, 
b and f should be both equal to zero, or, in other words, placing al/ the 
convolutions in @ and none in 6 must clearly give the greatest magnetic 
force. Obviously, however, such a solution could not fulfil the balance con- 
dition in the sending station. 

The value of 6 should be chosen as small as practicable and its minimum 
value is 8, the internal resistance of the signalling battery. How much 
larger 4 should be taken, depends on the absolute variation of f, #. ¢., on the 
constancy of the resistance of the signalling battery. If the battery is very 
constant with respect to internal resistance, then 4 need be only very little 


Aarger than 8, which determines the adjustable resistance w. 


— 


ye. ” 
J 
< 
— 
~~" 


For instance minotto cells can be easily prepared with an internal re- 
sistance of 10 n. A. v. per single cell, ‘Their minimum resistance, obtained 
by working, is never less than 5 B. a. v-, and if the zincs are changed from 
time to time, their maximum resistance will scarcely ever be higher then 
10 B. A. U. 

“Hence to make & about 50°/, larger than 8 will suffice, by which, if 
B is known, the greatest value of w is fixed. 

‘The absolute value of B can be determined from the number of cells 
which have to be connected up successively, in order to work a given instru- 
ment through a given line, when the circuit Fig. 2 is adopted. This abso- 
lute value of B will therefore not only depend on the electrical state of the 


fine and the nature of the cells, but also on the absolute seusitiveness of the 


A, ° 
. ‘ 
" 
* — - 
> 
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differential instrament employed. 
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To make 8 therefore as small as possible, a sensitive construction of the 
differential instrument becomes requisite ; further cells of high ©. st. F. and 
low constant resistance are best adapted for forming the signalling battery, 
In order to get the widest limits in the variation of w it is clear that that B 
should be selected which is calculated from the maximum number of cells 
required to produce the signals with sufficient force. The greatest number 
of cells is obviously required when the line is at its lowest insulation, in 
India during the monsoon, 


The value ⸗ — is What has been termed the mechanical arrangement 


of the differential instrument,* 

If 4 — w + £ has been detemnined by fixing f, then v has its smallest 
value for Z largest, which is the case when the line is perfect in insulation ; 
when the coil a must be closest to the magnetic pole acted upon, and the 
coil 4 furthest away from it. 

The highest value of we obtain by substituting the lowest JZ, 7. e. 
when the line is at its lowest insulation; when the coil 4 must be nearest to 
the magnetic point acted upon, and the coil @ furthest away from it. 

Hence the two limits of v being fixed by the known limits between 
which Z varies, the extent of movement of the two coils is also fixed, and 
consequently, if g is chosen arbitrarily, the construction of the differential 
instrument is determined. But even g is not quite arbitrary, since we know 
the form, dimensions and resistance of the coils, which, for instance, in Sie- 
mens’ polarized relays on any given line, have to produce the magnetism in 
single circuit to get the signals with engineering safety. 

The solution of the 1st problem of the differential method is therefore: 

1. Balance in each station must be obtained by a 
movement of the two acting coils or their armatures, 
either singly or better simultaneously in the same di- 
rection, and xot by an alteration of the resistances in the 


branches. =e 
2. If this mode of adjusting balance be adopted, then the solution is: 
a=>h=+$o 
f —=b—-wrtP 
ia 
a —7 + a 


pee ey ae ee 
It will now be clear that the given solution fulfils the following essen- 
tial conditions : | 
. ALS. B., Vol. XI, Pt. O, p. 148. 
Phil, Mag., Vol. XLIV, p. 166. 
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« (i). Any variation of the resistance in the total system has the least 
possible disturbing effect on the receiving instrument, 
(il). “ ny disturbance of balance can be eliminated by an appropriate 
movement of the two acting coile or their armatures, without 
disturbing balance in the distant atation. 
(iii). Conditional maximum magnetic moment of the receiving instru- 
~ ment. * 
(iv). Conditional maximum current. 





= Apprxpum I. 
2 Here I wish to give some additional explanations and corrections with 
, reference to the Ist and 2nd parts of this investigation. 
In J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIII, 1874, Pt. I, p. 20, I have substituted 
7 e = Ty 4 p"" 
> .= without stating that this expression for c’ is only approximately true, 
2 The correct expression for e' is clearly 
: * i ("+p") 
et tere 
which approximates closely towards ZL’ 4 p” if l” + p” is sufficiently small as 
2 compared with #. ‘This for any live in good electrical condition, will always 
* be the case. 
* At page 9, in the foot note, for as nearly as possible equal” read “ as 
| nearly as possible proportional.” 


; At page 20, T= L@— 9) +209 d—9) =o 








- dG 
‘ should be Gq EGS) +20 @d—g)—0 
At pages 19 and 224 after having shewn that 
3 a+tf—=—gt+d 
I conelude at once that on account of equation VI (a d — g f= 0) 
== ta J — — ae WEEE 
while mathematically it follows only that = 
: — 
: and d==f 
. These two equalities do certainly not contradict equation VIII but they 
| — do not necessitate it. 
a The additional reason why equation VIII should be chosen follows: 
3 E: from the balance condition 
— ad—tbtec—o 
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Therefore b becomes largest for any given cand any given (a 4 «), if 
we put a = d, 

But 4 largest is required for two separate reasons ; ; 

1. If the immediate balance is disturbed by an alteration of the resis- 
tance of one or more of the four branches, which may happen, especially by 
J, #. ¢., 8 (battery resistance) varying, then p becomes at once a function of 
B. ¢., an increasing one with b. Thus in order to keep pas large as pos- 
sible, and at the same time as constant as possible, 6 should be selected 
largest. 

2. Further by making 4 as large as the circumstances will admit, we 
clearly have the largest sent and largest received currents, which will be 
clear without calculation. In fact later on, page 232, it has been shewn that 
a= dis the condition for the maximum signalling current, 


Appesprm II. 


Since the 3rd February, 1875, the main line from Bombay to Madras 
had been successfully worked duplicé by means of the “double balance 
method.” 

This line is worked direct, i. ¢., without any translating instruments, 
and is 797 miles in length; it consists almost throughout of No. 55 wire 
B. W. G. (diameter 5} m. m.) and is supported chiefly on the Prussian 
insulator. | | 

The section of this line from Bombay to Callian is exposed to the de- 
structive influence of a tropical sea climate ; between Callian and Poona the 
line passes over the Western Ghats, the dense fogs during the cold weather 
and the heavy rains during the South-west monsoon on these hills seriously 
affect its insulation; from Poona to Sholapore and Bellury, the line runs in- 
land and experiences a climate on the whole favourable for the maintenance 
of constant and high insulation ; between Bellary and Madras, however, the 
line again comes under the influence of a most unfavourable climate, especial. 
ly just before and during the continuation of the North-east monsoon, when 


the atmosphere at a high temperature, is saturated with moisture and salt, 


leaving conducting deposits on the surface of the insulators. 





up, ‘the resultant fault is situated 





uring the South-west monsoon the resultant fi ult is * 
the hot weather it shifts towards the middle of the “at 
the rains set in at Madras and the weather on | 
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By February next, duplex working will therefore have been submitted 
to a most severe test, applied as it will have been for a whole year to a long 
line the electrical condition of which is highly variable with respect to 
season and locality, and its practicability will doubtless again be clearly 
proved, as has already been the case on the Calcutta-Bombay line, 1G00 miles, 
where under no more favourable climatic conditions, duplex has, for the past 
twelve months not only fulfilled but surpassed the expectations formed of it. 
No difficulties have been experienced, and it is believed never will be. 

Strange as it may appear from a theoretical point of view, it will 
nevertheless be found in practice, that a line worked duplicé carries more 
than double the traffic of the same line worked singly ; for it represents two 
lines carried on different posts far distant from one another, instead of 2 
parallel lines on the same posts, and consequently the highly injurious eflects 
of voltaic induction are climinated. 

Further the receiving signallers, not being provided with keys, are 

unable to interfere with messages during their transmission. 
Corrections and repetitions do not necessitate a stoppage of work, for 
they are obtained in the following manner; the receiving signaller marks 
with a cross, or underlines the words to be repeated, and places the message 
by the side of the sending signaller, who calls for the repetitions directly he 
has finished the message he is transmitting, and during this call the distant 
station may either send fresh messages or may also call for repetitions ; 
consequently single working need never be resorted to, and the simultancous 
exchange of messages and corrections becomes continuous. 

The Indian system of receiving (the sounder system which has now 
been universally recognised as the only right one hand for signalling) thus 
necessitates constant attention on the part of the receiving signallers, for any 
inattention on their part at once becomes known to the controlling officer. 
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X.—Photography in connection with the Observation of the Transit of Venus 
at Roorkee, December 9th (Civil), 1874.—By Captain J, Warrennouse, 
Assistant Surveyor General of India, 


(Received July 30th ;—Read August 4th, 1875,) 


In December last I communicated to the Society a brief account 
of the proposed arrangements for observing the Transit of Venus at Roor- 
kee, drawn up by Capt. W. M. Campbell, R. E., and although the popular 
interest in the subject has now somewhat worn off, a description of the opera- 
tions connected with the application of photography to the observation in 
India of this very important astronomical event may not be without 
interest to the members of the Society, and as a record of experience gained, 
be useful on a future occasion. 

Object of Photographic Olservations.—Without entering into the 
consideration of the astronomical problems involved, it may be briefly 
stated that the object in view in making photographic observa- 
tions of the Transit of Venus was to obtain a series of images show- 
ing, with the utmost attainable accuracy, the exact relative positions 
of the planet and the sun at carefully noted times during the pro- 
gress of the Transit at the different stations of observation; so that , 
by combining these photographs, the path of the planet across the solar 
disc might be accurately determined and the solar parallax be estimated by 
comparing the paths thus deduced for different stations. It was further 
proposed to endeavour to secure a graphic time-record of the exact 
moments at which the internal contacts of the planet and the limbof | 
the gun took place, by means of an arrangement enabling a large 
number of photographic pictures to be taken on a single plate at 
intervals of a second or so just about the time of contact. It was antict- 
pated that results of the highest possible value and reliability would be 
obtained if photographs sufficiently exact to allow of minute micrometrical 
measurement could be secured, as such photographs would form a permanent > 
and indisputable record, entirely free from the errors and imperfections in- | 
separable from personal observation, and have the further advantage that they 
might be examined at leisure and, if necessary, carefully compared by seve- 
ral independent examiners. How far these anticipations have been fulfilled — 
still remains to be seen; but as several hundred photographs have been ob- 
tained in various parts of the world by different photographic processes and 
with dissimilar instruments, sufficient data will probably have been gained 
to test the value of photography for observations of so delicate a nature 
and, if this is satisfactorily proved, to show by what methods it may most 
successfully be applied. | J 
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. The superintendence of the official arrangements for the observation 
of the Transit in Northern India was entrusted to Colonel Tennant, 
R. E., who has done so much to further the progress of astronomy and 
solar physics in this country, and was one of the first to recognise the 
value of photography as a means of recording the Transit. He selected 
Roorkee in the N. W. Provinces as his station of observation, partly on 
account of the great advantages to be gained by the proximity of the Canal 
Workshops for setting up the observatory and the repair and adjustment of 


instruments. 
Photoheliograph.—It was arranged that photographic observations should 
X form part of Colonel Tennant's programme and that with this object he should 
. be furnished with a photohcliograph by Dallmeyer, of the same construction 


as those supplicd to the English and Russian expeditions, These instruments 
were on the same principle as the photoheliograph designed by Dr. Warren 
De la Rue for the Kew Observatory, and consisted of a telescope com- 
bined with a photographic camera, equatorially mounted, and driven by 
clockwork. According to a description given by the maker, the object 
glass was 4 in. diameter and 60 in. focal length, corrected to come- 
bine the chemical and visual foci. ‘The image of the sun formed at the prin- 
cipal focus was about 4 in. in diameter and was thrown on to an enlarging 
combination by which an enlarged image about 4 in. diameter was projected 
on to the sensitive photographie plate arranged as in an ordinary camera. A 
little in front of the enlarging lens was a slide pierced with two circular 
openings, one fitted with spider-web crosslines and the other with a glass 
plate ruled with a fine reticule of squares, and capable of adjustment so as 
to be brought into the focus of the object-glass in order that the cross-wires 
and reticule might be enlarged and brought to fine focus at the same time 
as the image of the sun, The pictures could thus be taken with the cross- 
wires, which served as a reference mark for measurements in connection with 
the declination and right ascension circles, or with the reticule, by means 
of which any optical distortion caused by the secondary enlargement of 

J the image could be measured, 

} The quick exposure of the plates was effected by means of a shutter 
sliding between the cross-wires and the enlarging lens, in which position the 
object could be effected with a minimum of motion. This shutter was held 

\ » at its lower end by a spring and was arranged so that when raised to its 
| full extent, by means of a string attached to its upper end, the passage of the 
solar rays to the sensitive plate was cut off. This string passed over a 
pulley on the body of the instrument and had at the end a hook on which 
a loop of strong cotton thread was attached and, being stretched so as to 
‘pass over a conical block fixed on the camera, retained the shutter in its 
raised position. When the thread was cut, the force of the spring imme- 
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diately drew down the shutter and allowed a momentary exposure of the 
sensitive plate to the solar rays during the passage of a slit in the shutter, 
the width of which could be increased or diminished at will from nil to 5 
of an inch by means of another slide worked by a screw connected with a 
graduated scale. The rapidity of motion of the shutter could also be regu- 
lated by increasing or diminishing the tension of the spring by means of 
a screw. 

When the shutter was down the solar rays were quite cut off; but by 
a simple arrangement a circular aperture above the exposing slot could be 
brought into a position concentric with the axis of the telescope, thus per- 
mitting the whole bundle of rays to pass uninterruptedly through the 
camera and enabling the image to be examined for focussing, &e. 

The camera of the photoheliograph was constructed to take plates six 
inches square. The position of the image on the plates was regulated by 
means of a finder fixed on the outside of the telescope tube and consisting 
of a lens throwing an image of the sun upon a screen made of tale covered 
with paper, and adjusted so that when the enlarged image was in its pro- 
per position on the ground glass of the camera the finder image just filled 
a square ruled on the tale sereen.* : 

Janssen Slide.—A repeating arrangement for taking several pictures ou 
one plate, designed by Dr. Warren De Ja Rue on the principle proposed by the 
eminent French astronomer M. Janssen, and known as the Janssen slide, also 
formed part of the equipment. ‘This arrangement having been fully described 
and figured by Dr. De la Rue, it will suffice to say that it consists ofa circular 
wooden case about 12 in. in diameter and 2 in. deep, with a removable shutter 
in front and constructed so as to be fitted on to the camera in the position 
occupied by an ordinary dark slide. Revolving on a central axis within this 
case is a metal dise or plate-holder, with 60 radial slots and as many circular 
spaces racked in its edge, carrying the sensitive plate held between rings 
strongly electroplated with silver, Outside the case, in front, a second smaller 
disc revolves just outside the shutter and is provided with a radial opening 
capable of being opened or closed at pleasure, so as to regulate the exposure ™ 
by admitting more or less light to the plate through a radial slit cut in the 
shutter of the slide, about 1 in. long and exactly corresponding in position 
and width to the sixtieth part of the circumference of the plate. The axis of 
this exposing dise passes through the case and carries a pin which fits into * 
the slots in the edge of the revolving plate-holder and is turned, from outside et 
the case, by means of a winch arranged with gearing, so that it may be “s 

* ‘Tho screen originally supplied with the instrument was of parchment, butas 
this was found to expand and contract with the variations of moisture in the sir, it 
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worked cither by hand or automatically by means of clockwork. This axis 
also carries an ivory ring on the periphery of which is fixed a piece of 
platinum wire which, as the axis revolves, comes into contact with a strip of 
platinum fixed on a spring attached to a connector, so that it may be placed 
in electrical communication with a chronograph and electric clock and thus ~ 
enable the precise moment to be recorded, when the uncovering of the aperture 
in the shutter of the slide by the exposing disc exposes a portion of the plate” 
to the sun. As there are sixty slots and the aperture corresponds to the 
sixtieth part of the circumference of the plate, it is evident that for each 
entire revolution of the plate-holder sixty distinct images will be impres- 
ged on as many separate portions of the plate within an annular space about 
1 in. wide round its circumference. 

‘The apparatus is constructed so that the plane of the sensitive collodion 
film shall exactly coincide with that of the focussing screen of the camera, 
and in order to adjust the instrument so as to obtain an image of any de- 
sired portion of the solar limb or dise, it is arranged that when the sensitive 
plate is in the proper position for receiving the first image of the sixty, 
the observer can look from behind, through a series of three red glasses, one 
of which is in front of the plate, on the exposing dise, and the other two be- 
hind it, one on the revolving plate-holder and the other on the wooden 
ease. ‘The three glasses are coincident only in one position, #. ¢,, when the 
stop, formed by racking the last of the radial slots for only a short dis- 
tance, is on the right of the axis ; and as the stop is on the left of the axis 
after a complete revolution, the revolving plate-holder must always be— 
reversed through an entire revolution after each operation in order to bring it 
into the proper position for focussing. While focussing, the sensitive plate 
itself acts as a focussing screen. 

By means of clockwork the rate of revolution of the plate-holder could 
be so adjusted that the exposures might be made at intervals varying from 
about half a second to two seconds, but as it was desirable not to expore the 
separate pictures too rapidly, the rate was set so that the entire revolution 
might be accomplished in about a minute and a half. 

Preliminary trials with Dry-Plates.—I received intimation about the 
middle of August 1874 that, with the concurrence of the Surveyor General, my 
services were likely to be placed at Colonel Tennant’s disposal for the superin- 
tendence of the photographic observations. As there appeared to bea general 
opinion in Europe that a dry process would be most suitable for con- 
tinuous observations lasting over a period of some hours and would 
have other special advantages for the purpose, the first thing to be done 
was to select the process to be used and to gain some experience in working 
it ; and although the weather at that time of the year was most unfavorable 
to photography and very trying to work in, all the time that could be 
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spared from my regular office duties was deyoted to preliminary trials of 
dry plates in Caleutta till October, when I joined Colonel Tennant at 
Roorkee, 

It was understood that the English observers were to use the beer-al- 
bumen dry process recommended by Captain Abney, R. E., and therefore 
my first trials were with it; but although the instructions given by Captain 
Abney were carefully carried out, it was found impossible to obtain the 
exalted sensitiveness claimed for the plates and, though the pictures obtain- 
ed had many good qualities, the exposures were so long that I could not 
but consider the process unsuitable and look for some other by which 
more sensitive plates could be secured. The beer-albumen process was, 
however, tried on several different occasions, both in Calcutta and at Roor- 
kee, with different collodions and various samples of beer, but always with 
the same result. 

The cause of the great want of sensitiveness shewn by these plates 
could not be discovered. Captain Abney says that those who have not 
succeeded with his process have not used a sufficiently porous collodion ; but 
on this occasion several collodions were used, some containing a large pro- 
portion of water, but without any noticeable advantage ; though other dry 
plates taken with the same collodions gave much greater sensitiveness.* 

It is possible that the beer used was not quite suitable from containing 
too large a quantity of chlorides or other substances detrimental to sensi- 
tiveness, and that this was probably the case is shown by the fact that a 
much greater sensitiveness and generally better results were obtained with 
the mode of working the beer-albumen process recommended by Mr. 
Davies of Edinburgh, in which a small quantity of nitrate of silver is 
added to the beer with the effect of throwing down all the chlorides and 
much of a glutinous substance; but even this modification did not give 
quite satisfactory results and the idea of using the beer-albumen process 
for the Transit plates was given up. Although the process has no doubt 
yielded excellent results in the skilled hande of Captain Abney and others, 
the uncertain composition of the different liquids known as beer render it 
undesirable that this substance should be used in the preparation of dry 
plates which are to serve as astandard for scientific purposes and from which 
comparable results are expected. For such purposes more certainty and 


* I have quite recently tried the beer-albumen pri again with samples of collo- 
#—but found the plates just as in- 





sensitive as they were before. By flowing the films, after washing away the free 
silver, with a 10-grain solution of pyrogallic acid in boor, then again well washing, 
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uniformity will be attained by the use of materials which are likely to be 
_of nearly the same chemical composition in all parts of the world. 

As the beer-albumen process was not found to answer, attention was 
turned to other dry processes and several different methods were tried with 
varying results, 

At an early stage of the experiments it was found from trials with a 
rough photoheliograph, constructed in Calcutta for the purpose, that a pro- 
cess which might give very good results for taking views &c. would not 
answer for the sun and vice versed ; and the same was afterwards found to be 
the case when working with the English photoheliograph. 

Among the most promising dry processes tried in these preliminary 
experiments were the gum-gallic, in which the so-called preservative is 
composed of a solution of gum arabic and gallic acid, and a process in 
which the preservative was laudanum, either alone, as a dilute solution 
in water containing from 16 to 4 per cent. of laudanum, or mixed with 
gum arabic or gum tragacanth, in order to keep the pictures free from the 
stains liable to occur when using the laudanum alone. Excellent results 
for views were also obtained with a filtered mixture of laudanum and very 
thin arrowroot water. I was induced to use the laudanum from a state- 
ment of Prof. Vogel of Berlin, that plates prepared with morphia were 
more sensitive to the comparatively nonactinic rays from the outer part of 
the solar disc; and though I did not remark any special superiority in 
this respect, the laadanum plates were found more sensitive than most of 
the others tried. Plates prepared with a saturated solution of morphia in 
water also gave good results. 

The addition of nitrate of uranium to the nitrate of silver bath used 
for sensitising the plates, as recommended by Captain Abney, was found 
advantageous for most of the dry plates, giving increased sensitiveness and 
other good qualities. As some doubt has lately been thrown on the advan- 
tage of the uranium bath, it may be as well to state that in the ordinary 
wet process with bromo-iodised ¢ollodion I have found that no advantage is 
gained by the addition of the uranium salt to the nitrate bath, but, on the 
contrary, there is a great loss of sensitiveness. With dry plates, however, 
it is different, the gain in sensitiveness 1s well-marked and the shadows 
appear cleaner than on plates sensitised in the ordinary bath without the 
uranium. 

Shrinkage of the Callodign films,—When it was first proposed to 
employ photography in observing the Transit, it was objected that the 
collodion processes would be unsuitable on account of the shrinkage or 
contraction the collodion films undergo in drying. De la Rue in 1861 
made some very careful experiments, the result of which was to shew that 
with proper precautions the shrinkage was entirely in the thickness of 
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the collodion film: more recently, however, Paschen had found this 
contraction to amount to not less than of the length of the plate . 
with albumenised plates, and to sre of unalbumenised plates; in one 
instance it being so much as z}, of the length and 4, of the breadth of 
the albumenised plate. Rutherfurd, on the other hand, found that if 
the plates received a preliminary coating of albumen, the shrinkage of the 
wet film in drying did not exceed ;¥,," and was, on an average, about five 
times less. Prof. H. Vogel, of Berlin, also made some experiments on the 
conditions affecting the stability of the collodion film, which proved the 
value of a substratum as a preventive of contraction of the film and shewed 
that dry plates were less liable to contraction than wet. Captain Abney 
and Colonel Stuart Wortley, when experimenting on a dry process to be used 
for the transit by the English expeditions, also gave this subject their care- 
ful consideration and came to the conclusion that with proper precautions the 
amount of shrinkage would be so small as to be negligible. Notwithstanding 
this concurrence of testimony as to the possibility of disregarding the contrac- 
tion of the film, I thought it desirable to satisfy myself as to the suitability 
in this respect of the various dry processes 1 was trying, and the plates were 
therefore tested by a method which I afterwards found was somewhat similar 
to that followed by Dr, De la Rue, and appeared to have the advantage of 
entirely avoiding any chance of error from parallax caused by want of absolute 
contact between the test lines and the collodion film. Several glass plates 
five inches square were prepared by drawing on them, with a very fine diamond 
point, diagonal lines through the corners of the plates. With the intersec- 
tion of the diagonala as a centre, a circle was desoribed 4 in. in diameter, so 
that itmight correspond in size with the solar disc on the plates to be taken 
during the Transit. These test plates were then coated with the usual 
albumen substratum and prepared exactly in the same way as the dry 
plates under trial. They were exposed to light from the back, so that an 
impression of the engraved lines was obtained through the film. The 
plates were then developed in the same way as the other plates. and when 
dry, examined under a very powerful micrometer capable of dividing to the 
rovsss Of an inch. To facilitate the examination, a piece of the film was 
cut away across the lines in different parts of the plate, and the course of 
the uncovered part of the line compared with the covered part. In no caso 
was any perceptible difference found, except when the substratum had been 
purposely omitted, or processes used which gave rise to blistering of the 
film. The only chance of error I could see in this plan was the sticking 
of the film to the rough surface of the engraved lines ; but in the cases 
where the film blistered it was found that the blistering was more marked 
on the lines than elsewhere, and so it would appear that the lines did not 
t any particular influence on the free motion of the film. I had not 
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time to go into the subject very thoroughly nor the means of trying other 
tests. 
Arrangements of the Observatory.—I arrived at Roorkee on the 


18th October and thus had about eight weeks for preparation. Colonel . 


Tennant had built an observatory with domes for all the observing in- 
struments and had allotted to me a very convenient dark room about 
ten feet square, attached to the dome in which the photoheliograph had 
been erected and separated from it by a narrow passage about 7 feet 
long and 3 feet wide. I had doors placed at each end of this passage, so 
that communication could pass between the dome and the dark room 
without letting light into the latter; and in order to avoid the necessity 
of constantly opening the doors for the passage of the dark slides to and 
fro, axort of box opening at both ends and large enough to hold a dark 
slide was let into the panelling of each of the doors, and the dark 
slides were thus easily passed backwards and forwards without any risk 
of letting in light or raising of dust. Double doors were also constructed at 
the entrance to provide for communication from outside without interraption 
of the work going on within. ‘Tables and shelves were arranged in thie 
dark room so as to keep all the operations and the necessary chemicals and 
appliances for each quite distinct; thus there was a table for the nitrate 
baths and near it, shelves for the collodions and plate boxes. Another 
table with sink, was set apart for developing and close by, were shelves for 
the developers and chemicals &e. used for developing. A third table was 
used for changing dry plates and above it were shelves for the dry 
plate boxes. Some such system was absolutely necessary in such import- 
ant operations, and the principle of a place for every thing and every thing 
in its place was rigidly adhered to. 

As it was undesirable to use the dark room in the observatory for the 
preparation of plates and chemicals or as a store room, nothing was kept in it 
except the chemicals and apparatus actually required there. A dark room for 
the preparation of dry plates, testing baths, &c., was fitted up in a house 
immediately opposite the observatory, and here also all mixing of chemicals, 
cleaning plates, and other preparatory work was carried on and spare stores 

t. . 
: The photoheliograph had been erected by Colonel Tennant before my 
arrival on an isolated brick pillar in the centre of a circular room 12 feet in 
diameter, fitted with a revolving observatory dome. 

It was arranged that the times at which the several photographs were 
exposed should be recorded by electricity on a chronograph placed in an ad- 
joining room in electric communication with the standard clock, which also 
gave the time to a clock-dial placed in the dome, 
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This was effected by the use of a tappet or make-circuit key, to which oa 
Colonel Tennant had very ingeniously fitted a pur of scissora so that the 
act of cutting the thread to let loose the exposing shutter of the photohe- 
hograph, completed the circuit and the exact time of exposure was thus 
instantancously recorded on the chronograph. The Janssen slide was also 
fitted with arrangements for being placed in electric communication with 
the chronograph, so that every turn of the winch was recorded at the 
moment of exposing cach picture round the cireumference of the plate. 
The staff of assistants at my disposal included three European assis- 
tant-photographers, Sergeant J. Harrokl, R. E., of thie Photographie 
Branch Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, Lance-Corporal George and * 
Private Fox, of H. M.'s 55th Regiment, who had been thoroughly trained 
by Colonel Tennant in the ordinary manipulations of the wet collodion 
process, with three native servants for handing the plates to and fro and 
performing other menial duties. 
Preparatory Work and Drills —One of the first things ‘to be done 
before beginning the drills was to examine the whole stock of glass and 
carefully select about 200 of the best and most free from flaws, which were 
carefully set aside to be used for the Transit. 
The dry plate trials were resumed with the advantage of having a - 
suitable instrument to work with. ‘The beer-albumen and other processes 
that had been found more promising in Calcutta were tried again, but 
were found not quite satisfactory with the sun; the tea and coffee | 
processes, which I had not tried in Calcutta, were better and I finally ae 
adopted a modification of the coffee process recommended by M. Con- ve 
stant of Lausaune, substituting albumen for gum to avoid the tendency 
to blistering so common when using gum, and also with the view — 
of lessening photographic irradiation, against which the coffee proved a : 
further protection. ‘These plates were easily prepared and were found fairly . 
sensitive, easily intensified, perfectly clear and free from blurring in the 
shadows. =f 
The glass plates, having received a thin coating of albumen as a subs- — 
stratum, were coated with collodion and sensitised by a somewhat prolonged 5 
immersion in a 40-grain silver bath, then washed in four changes of dis- 8 
* tilled water and finally immersed in a resensitizing solution, or so-called 
: Dried albumen Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee 2 grammes = By 
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As soon a8 arrangements were sufficiently advanced, preliminary drills 
were commenced with the object of finding out the best mode of working, 
in the event of dry plates being used, and after a fow trials, it was arranged 
that instead of developing every twelfth dry plate, os proposed by the 
English observers, every fifth plate should be prepared by the wet process 
and developed at once to ascertain if all the adjustments were correct, the 
necessary alterations in the exposure of the plates being arranged by trials 
beforehand, 

From some cause all the dry plates prepared at Roorkee were covered 
with spots, some transparent, others opaque and comet-like, and as it was 
impossible to trace the cause of these spots or to avoid them, even with the 
most careful precautions, trials were made, about the 17th November, to ascer- 
tain if the ordinary wet process could be used instead and, after working a few 
days, it was found that there was no difficulty in keeping a regular supply of 
plates every two minutes by the use of four sensitising baths. The superior con- 
venience of working by the wet-plate system and the great saving of time and 
trouble that would be gained became so manifest that it was definitely de- 
cided to adopt it and thenceforth the wet plate drills were carried on daily 
between the hours of 7 and 12, during which the Transit would take place ; 
as a rule in the early morning and forenoon, alternately, sometimes 
twice during the same day. Particular attention was given to practising 
the mounting of the Janssen slide by signal and again unmounting it and 
resuming the ordinary plates in the interval. 

Although the use of dry plates was said to possess the great advantage of 
enabling irradiation to be much diminished by the use of albumen in the re- 
sensitizer and also in reducing the shrinkage of the film to a mininum ; as well 
as great convenience in preparing and developing the plates at leisure freefrom 
excitement or hurry, and in facilitating the working of a large number of plates 
with a small staff of assistants, the substitution of the wet process had many 
advantages in avoiding the very tedious operations of preparingand developing 
so large a number of plates, which alone would have taken up about two days 
before and after the Transit, and more particularly iv enabling the state of the 


work to be seen throughout the Transit and any necessary alterations to be 


carried out immediately. The manipulations of the wet process were per- 
fectly familiar to all my assistants and by a division of labour they were 
able to carry on the work with ease and without the slightest confusion. 

By giving the films a substratem [I hoped to avoid any shrinkage of 
the collodion in drying and by placing pieces of wet red blotting paper behind 
the plates to lessen the tendency to irradiation. 

My of operations having been drawn up and approved by 
Colonel Tennant, the first reboarsal took place on the 28th November with 
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After further pitactice, a second full rehearsal took place on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, and a final one on the Gth, which was very successful; 120 six-inch 
plates with G Janssens being exposed in the course of the time the Transit 
was calculated to last, 

The preparations for the Transit itself, such as numbering and cleaning 
glasses, preparing and testing baths, and examining the minor adjustments 
of the instruments were commenced about a week beforehand. 

Unfortunately the weather for a few days before the Transit was very 
cloudy and most unfavorable for trials of chemicals and testing the focal 
adjustments of the instrument, which caused some trouble and uncertainty. 

Although it was determined to adopt the wet process entirely 
for the Transit plates it was considered desirable to have a small 
supply of dry plates prepared in reserve in case of accidents and to 
be used, if necessary, at times when the supply of wet plates could 
not readily be kept up. About a dozen of the six-inch and four of the 
Janesen plates were therefore prepared by the coffee-albumen process, already 
described, using a highly bromized collodion recommended by Captain Abney 
for sun pictures, which gave an intense picture with considerable sensitive- 
ness; but owing to the short time between receiving the materials from 
England and their being used this collodion had searcely time to ripen 
properly, and so could not have a fair trial, Captain Abney’s formula was— 

Thomas’ bromized collodion........ecceeeeeee02 20 082. 

- » iodized — 20 
Aleohol s. g., 830808... 6to 
Pyroxyline ...scecccccccescvcsseccnesessece GUO gre. 
Water se calbie ce 120 Min, 

The plates were developed with the strong alkaline developer recom- 

mended by Captain Abney. 

One of these Janssen plates and four of the six-inch plates were used 
during the ‘Transit and, with the exception of the spots, were excellent pic- 
tures, fairly sharp and dense, free from blurring, and, in some respects, better 
than many of the wet plates. * 

Several days before the Transit 120 six-inch glasses were selected from 
those set aside as the best and were numbered with adiamond in one corner 
consecutively from 1 to 120, A reserve of about 30 plates was also selected 
and marked with a cross in one corner. The whole of these plates as 


water, in order to pre 
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ing two dozen each, with the marked corners running along the upper 
left hand side of the boxes. Each box was then legibly marked with a 
distinguishing letter and the numbers of the plates contained in it thus 
1-31. A sixth box containing marked plates was kept in reserve to be used 
if required, and it was arranged that any plates so used were to be numbered 
at the time of use with their proper number in order of sequence. 

It was also carefully enjoined on the assistants that the utmost care 
was to be taken to preserve the proper order of sequence of the plates 
throughout the operations, but that if, by accident, a plate should be left 
out or any alteration in sequence occur, the officer in charge should be at 
once informed of it and duly record it. Should any of the plates originally 
numbered be broken during any of the operations or put aside from any 
other cause, their places were to be filled up from the marked plates and 
they were to be numbered in their proper order of sequence. 

Arrangements were made for providing four nitrate of silver baths of 
suitable size for sensitising the six-inch plates and a larger one for the Janssen 
plates ; besides these, two small baths and one large one were kept ready in 
reserve in case of one of the other baths getting out of order or becoming 
temporarily unfit for use. The baths used were new and about 45 grains 
to the ounce (1LO‘2 per cent.). 

The collodion used was prepared according to a formula given me by 
Colonel Tennant as follows :— 


Cadmium Iodide, PRR Rp aR PR eM 1 gramme. 
Cadmium Bromide... .ccscsseenesccseccevseee Lh gy 
Ammonium Todide,...vccveses cvesesuveccce 1 ” 


Pyroxyline, ... 26+ eeewe ee ee ee ee ee — 4+ 
Ether, eee COO eee we wee ee eee eee ees 110 cub. — 
Alceohol, -“e*eeeeeeeveeeeeeveeeaeeeneeae es*e *teeweee 110 ” 

This collodion contained a large proportion of pyroxyline and haloid salts 
and was selected because it was found to give more density of the film 
and intensity of image than the ordinary commercial samples. Two pints 
of it were carefully cleared for use during the Transit. 

A reserve supply of a mixture of Thomas’ and Rouch’s was also used 
for some of the plates, It was arranged that the collodion should only be 


“used once, so that each plate might be coated with fresh collodion, thus 





preserving the uniformity of the films and keeping the collodion free from 
impurities. 


* pace = supply of developer was also prepared by the following 






 Protovulpbate of. Troms ce .. · · ·· 2*2«2 55 grammes 


‘Sugar Seen cere nae eeensenennesesseesseses 55 R 
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Glacial Acetic acid .....seececeeceeeesseees 40 cub, cents, 
To dca hon aMibetins anes ae ee es C7 eee 
A solution of cyanide of potassium was used for fixing. 

It was considered advisable not to intensify the plates, but to obtain 
the greatest possible intensity from the first development. 

As the plates were developed they were placed in a draining rack in 
order as taken and put aside till after the Transit. 

The distribution of duties was arranged as follows :— 

I remained at the Photoheliograph to expose the plates at every two 
minutes and record the times of exposing each plate by the clock dial, 
which had previously been ascertained to agree with the standard clock, * 
earefully noting any variation in the intervals and any other noteworthy 
circumstance connected with any of the plates. At every sixth plate, with 
a few exceptions, the cross-wires were replaced by the reticule, 

Sergt. Harrold developed the plates and generally supervised the 
operations in the dark-room. He was directed to take special care that the 
plates were arranged in the racks in their proper order of sequence as deve- 
loped, and to note in writing any variations. He was at once to inform 
me of any defects in exposure or in the position of the image on the plate. 

Corporal George coated the plates with collodion and sensitised them. 
He was responsible that the plates were taken in the proper order, as num- 
bered and arranged in the boxes, and was ordered to at once report any 
change. In case of having to pass over any of the marked and numbered 
plates, he was to properly number the plates substituted for them. In 
order that the position of the sun’s image might be the same on all the 
plates, he was ordered when coating the plates with collodion to keep the 
unnumbered side of the plate uppermost, with the numbered corner away 
from him on his right hand, pouring off the collodion at the near right- 
hand corner. 

Private Fox took the plates out of the baths and placed them in the 
slide so that the numbers might be at the upper left-hand corner of the 
slides and the thick collodion at the lower left-hand corner. (This arrange- 
ment of the plates when being coated and placed in the slides was observed 
throughout all drills and practice plates, and answered the purpose perfect~ * 
ly.) He then placed the dark slides in the receptacle in the door from which ; 
they were passed into the dome by the man in the passage between the i 
doors. It was also his duty to carry the Janssen slide into the dome Age — 
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ing the change, and this be was ordered to do at all changés from wet to 
dry and wice versd. 

In order to prevent mistakes and confusion in communicating between 
the dome and the dark room, it was arranged that all communications should 
be in writing; supplies of slips of paper with a pencil attached were kept 
in a convenient position in different parts of the dark room and the dome, 
and were passed to and fro through the slides in the doors without noise or 
disturbance of the operations, 

Of the three native servants, one remained in the dark room to hand 
the dark slides backwards and forwards, but when the Janssen slide was 
used he went into the dome to put on the No. 2 counterpoise, at the object 
glass end of the telescope; another man remained in the space between the 
double doors and passed the dark slides in and out through the slides in the 
doore. The third stood in the dome to hand me the dark slides, hold the 
loops of thread and hook them on the string attached to the exposing shutter, 
turn the dome, and give me any other assistance I required. 

Corporal George and Private Fox took it in turns to act as orderly of 
the week and their duties were to open the dome for work, have the water 
boxes filled at the proper times, uncover the instrument, see that the 
necessary chemicals and glasses were ready in their places for use, and after 
work, to have the rooms cleaned, the instrument dusted, and the dome 
closed. 

Two or three days before the Transit I examined all the adjustments of 
the sliding shutters and the electrical communications and satisfied myself 
that all were in good order: 

As the weather had been cloudy two or three days before the Transit 
there was some uncertainty as to whether it would be fine or not, but, in the 
event of its turning out cloudy, I had arranged that the whole operations 
were to be gone through just as for a drill, so that we should have been in a 
position to take immediate advantage of any break in the clouds, discretion 
being of course exercised in altering the uniformity of the intervals between 
the plates, in order to take advantage of any passing gleam of clear sunshine. 
Fortunately it was fine and this precaution was not required, but I am sure 
that it was the only way of making certain of being ready at a moment's 
notice had the sky been cloudy. 

Operations on the Day of the Transit.—After the cloudy weather 
of the previous two days, it was an agreeable surprise when we awoke on 
the morning of the ‘Transit to find an almost cloudless sky. All prepara- 
tions had been completed the night before and we were in our places 
betimes. As the first contact had been computed to occur at about 7h.» 
13m. 7s. (mean time) the order for commencing the preparation of the 


plates was given about 7 o'clock, and the work of the day commenced 
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this two six-ineh plates were exposed and then, about bisection, another 
Janssen, followed by two more six-inch plates and then a third Janssen for 
the first internal contact, for the exposure of which a signal was to be given 
by Colonel Tennant. Owing to the wet plate prepared for this having 
slipped off the dipper, a dry plate was substituted and the plate was mounted 
in ample time. While watching the image carefully through the red glass, 
waiting for Colonel 'Tennant’s signal, I noticed that the planet appeared to 
have passed well within the boundary of the solar disc, though still attached 
to the limb by a well and strongly defined ligament, so that the planet and 
ligament were of a distinct gourd-shape exactly like the appearance of the 
“black drop” one had been led to expect.* On development the plate 
showed no sign of any such such gourd-like appearance, except at the 21st 
picture where the clock-work had dragged, and there an image appeared, 
the exact counterpart of what I had seen. . 

After this the regular work with the six-inch plates commenced and 
went on pretty regularly,at the stated intervals of two minutes between 
each exposure, till about half-past 9, when there was a break of 15 minutes 
for refreshment and to change the chronograph paper, Xc. 

Though this break may appear long, it had been found more convenient 
to have one long break than two or three shorter ones,on account of the 
loss of time in stopping and getting under way again. It was arranged 
that the break should take place either well before or after mid-transit, so 
as to be sure of pictures being taken about the time of mid-transit. | 

It was also arranged that when the signal for the break was given, all 
wet plates under preparation should be exposed and dry plates sent in till 
all the wet plates had been developed and every thing was ready for open- 
ing out the doors. In the same manner after the break, dry plates were 
sent in until the wet plates were ready. The work then went on as before 
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Janssen plates ready when required, without hurry ; and so only two plates 
were taken between the Janssens instead of four, as had been arranged. 

The result of the day’s work was 109 six-inch plates taken, but of 
these two failed entirely, so that only 107 can be counted. These are all 
fairly clean and free from fog or stains but in many of the plates the images 
are not so sharp as could have been desired. Though the day was fine and 
cloudless, there was a good deal of haze and I think the want of sharpness is 
chiefly due to this and other atmospheric conditions, as the same faults 
were observed for two or three days after the Transit, 


Of the Janssen plates there were five which also were, for the most” 


part, clean, good plates, fairly well defined though not perfectly sharp. 

Several of the photographs shew marked irradiation round the planet, 
and a want of sharpness which may be partly due to the atmosphere of the 
planet, as the limb of the sun is very much sharper. On some of the pic- 
tures distinct streamers are visible round the limb of the planet and pro- 
ceeding from it. I have not seen anything of the kind mentioned as being 
observed by other parties, and, as the appearance is not visible on all the 
negatives, it is no doubta form of photographic irradiation; but, if not, 
a comparison of the Roorkee negatives with those taken at other places 
may throw light on the cause of it. 

None of the plates were varnished, as it was considered undesirable to 
varnish plates intended for future measurement, and also to obviate any 
chance of the varnished films cracking when removed to England, as is often 
the case with negatives taken in this country, 

With the exception of the want of sharpness of some of the plates, the 
operations may be considered quite successful as far as the mere photography 
is concerned. The arrangements described above and the programme of 
operations answered admirably and I cannot suggest any improvement. 
Whether the photographs are sufficiently sharp and perfect in other respects 
to answer the purpose intended still remains to be seen. 

General Remarks.—During the course of the preparations a good deal 
of time had to be devoted to putting some of the instruments into proper 
working order, in which work I was much assisted by Captain Campbell, who 
had charge of the operations with the great 36 in. theodolite. Thus for some 
time, the Janssen plates were found to be fogged and so indistinct as to be 
almost useless, This was due, partly to reflection of light from the polished 
surface of the wood-work of the slide and the brass-work of the under sur- 
face of the exposing disc, which was partially obviated by covering with dead 
black varnish all the surfaces capable of reflecting light on to the sensitive 
plate, and partly to the ruby-red glass fixed in the revolving disc not being 
perfectly impervious to the actinic rays, but this defect was overcome by 
substituting a piece of thick ruby-glass for the thin, light-coloured piece 
originally supplied. Even with these precautions, some white light found 
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its way on to the plate between the revolving disc and the wooden case, J 


which were at a greater distance apart than appeared necessary, though the 
entrance of light might have been prevented by fitting the exposing dise 
with a flange running in a groove cut in the wood-work of the slide or fastened 
above it. There was also considerable friction about the internal sur- 
faces, which caused a strain on the clock-work and gave a good deal 
of trouble till the cause had been removed. With the exception of these 
defects, the slide seemed admirably constructed and adapted for the 
object in view. It remains, however, to be seen how far this ingenious 
“instrument has answered the expectations of its inventor and those who 
have adopted it, but if it should be used at the next Transit, it would, I 
think, be desirable that arrangements should be made for the automatic 
movement to be continued or distributed at intervals over a much 
longer period than one minute, as on the present occasion, so that 
all the phenomena attending the contact may be fully observed and 
recorded. It is also very desirable that the photographer should 
not require a skilled observer to watch the time of contact for him. The 
doing so has a very disturbing effect on a man who is able to make a good 


observation of contact, and time is also lost in preparing and waiting for 
a signal. 


As far as shewn by the plates obtained at Roorkee the differences be- -- 


tween pictures taken a few seconds apart are so slight, and the advance of the 
planet is so imperceptibly marked, if indeed, there is not sometimes an appear- 
ance of retrogression caused by atmospheric tremor, that perhaps little would 
be lost by taking the pictures at intervals of 4 or 5 seconds instead of at 
every second. 

The mounting of the slide necessitates the alteration of the adjust- 
ments of the telescope for taking the six-inch plates, thus stopping all such 
observations about the critical period and it is therefore most desirable that 
each operation with the Janssen slide should extend over as long a period 
as possible. Colonel Tennant tells me that the cusp measures are indefinitely 
more valuable, if good, than any six-inch plates, which he would entirely 
eliminate. In this case, if it were considered essential that the successive 


2 
pictures should be taken at intervals of not more than one or two seconds, a , 


second, or even a third, Janssen slide might be provided so that they might 
be rapidly changed one after the other. Ifit were feasible to construct the 
slide so that the plates could easily be changed without removing the whole — 


slide from the camera, it would be better still, as in that case the observations . 4 


could be carried on at every second or two, and three or four plates exposedin = d 
——— ion during five or six minutes about the time of contact, and, — 
desirable, continued at regular intervals afterwards ; but this appears to pre- 

ThA ne oa rent t considerable mechanical difficulties and an arrangement would be required 
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for exposing the successive plates instead of having (as in the present slide) 
to be reversed through an entire revolution, which alone takes nearly half a 
minute. 

The photoheliograph, like all work turned out by Mr. Dallmeyer, 
was an excellent and perfectly finished instrument, but seemed to me 
to be scarcely sufficiently firmly mounted for continuous work ex- 
tending over so many hours, with the constant shaking caused by the 
insertion and withdrawal of the dark slides, which were much stiffer than, 
they ought to have been. This stiffness of the dark slides was found 
not to be due to climatic influence, because they did not agree in” 
measurement with the focussing sereen which fitted perfectly, and 
they had to be filed down considerably before they would fit; this 
defect, due no doubt to an oversight in the maker or to hurry in turning out 
the instrument, was a serious one, as besides the liability to tremor caused by 
the frequent alteration of declination, the foeus might have been disarranged 
by the alteration in the thickness of the slides by filing, but there was 
nothing else to be done under the circumstances. 

For my part, speaking merely as a photographer, J should prefer the 
system adopted by Lord Lindsay and the American parties in which the: 
camera was an immovable fixture and the solar image retained in a constant 
position by means of a siderostat carefully adjusted to follow the sun. In 
any case, the slides should be constructed to fit quite easily into their places, 
and in this respect the dark slides made for the equatorial camera used at 
Dodabetta for photographing the solar eclipse in 1871, were of a much 
better pattern than those sent out with the photoheliograph. 

Another defect of the photoheliograph was that the hanging counter- 
poise, placed near the object-glass of the telescope when using the Janssen 
slide, was found to swing and induce a tremor in the instrument, spoiling the 
definition of the pictures ; it was therefore replaced with a rough, but efficient 
substitute, in the shape of a canvas bag, the ends of which were filled with 
shot. ‘This was merely hung over the end of the telescope at the proper 
balancing point and kept the tube perfectly steady. 

As regards the process to be adopted for photographing the Transit of 
1882 much will depend on the results obtained by the different methods 
used in December last as to whether photography can be advantageously 
employed and, if so, which process is most suitable. 

As far as my experience goes, the wet process seems less favourable to 
perfect sharpness and clearness of the image than the dry, but Colonel Ten- 
nant tells me he has lately obtained very superior results by using a pyro- 
gallic acid developer with bromoiodised collodion, in place of the iron 
development. From experience I have gained in preparing for photograph- 


ing the recent Eclipse, I believe that great advantages may be obtained by 
slightly staining the ordinary wet films with orange or red anilin dyes or 
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by the use of moist plates, prepared with bromised or bromoiodised 
collodion afterwards treated with albumen and glycerine, which I have found 
very simple to prepare and exceedingly free from all tendency to blurring 
or irradiation. It is probable, however, that before 1882 the usual modes 
now in vogue for taking negatives will have been quite superseded by the 
simpler method of using sensitive emulsions which have only to be poured 
on to the plates and dried without any further preparation. Great advances 
have recently been made by Carey Lea, Bolton and others in obtaining such 
emulsions tapable of giving pictures with the same rapidity as the ordinary 
wet or dry processes and with a perfect freedom from the irradiation or blur- 
ring so detrimental in astronomical photography, besides which the perfect 
simplicity and ease of the operations are a strong recommendation; and I 
may, I think, safely predict that should photography be used for the next 
Transit, the emulsion processes will, if not exclusively, be used very extensive- 
ly ; unless, possibly, the superiority of pictures taken on daguerreotype plates 
or silvered glass films over those on collodion should be incontestably proved 
or some other better process be discovered meanwhile, 

Although the photographic operations connected with the obser- 
-vation of a Transit of Venus present no great difficulties, and are in 
some respects easier than photographing the total phase of an Eclipse, a 
great deal of patient careful work is required beforehand to ascertain 
the best conditions for working with regard to local circumstances, and 
this the short time at my disposal on the present occasion scarcely 
allowed me to have, especially as so much time was spent over the 
dry process, which might, as the event proved, have been well employed in 
perfecting the wet. It is therefore very desirable that the subject should 
not be lost sight of between this and the next Transit and that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of utilising the experience already gained towards 
ascertaining the most perfect methods of taking these sun-pictures. It would 
also be advisable that as many as possible of the observers of the last 


the many advantages to Science to be gained by the establishment of 
a Bolar seme Lam in this country, which has been so earnestly advocated by 


Col. ‘Tennant and, it is to be hoped, will soon be an accomplished fact. 
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XI.— Descriptions of new Marine Mollusca from the Indian Ocean. 
By G, and H, Nevtir. 


(Received July 16th ;—Read August 4th, 1875.) 
(With Plates VII and VIII.) 


The types of the new species of shells described in this paper mostly 
belong to the family Pleurotomide, and are all in the collection of the 
Indian Museum. . 


Munex (Octyenna) orppa, Pse. 
Latirua gihbus, Pease, Am. J. Conch., 1867, (Sandwich I.) 
Murex Croseana, Lién., J. de Conch., 1874, (Afauritius). 
We have found this shell at Ceylon, the Seychelle, and Andaman 
Islands ; it is nowhere a common shell. 


Murex (Ocrvepra) riscentuM, Ch. var. 
Chemn., Conch. Cab., fig. 1624-5, (Pulo Condor). : 
M. Liénardi, Crosse, J. de Conch., 1868, ( Mewritius). 

We have found both the type form and the var. Liénardi at Mauri- 
tius, also at Ceylon and Aden the above var. only ; a large series of speci- 
mens in all stages of growth show that the two forms cannot be retained 
as distinct species.—The very common Sistrum undatum (Ch., fig. 1551-2, 
Tranquebar) must not be confused with the above, as well pointed out 
by Chemnitz in his original description, as also by v. Martens (Vorderasiat. 
Conch., p. 95); we have found the typical form of S. undatum, with 
whitish aperture, at Ceylon, Mauritius, and Natal; var. Jndica, nobis, (de 
Blainv. pl. X, fig. 8) at Ceylon, Mauritius, Singapore, Bombay, Anda- 
mans, Penang, Arakan, Bourbon, and Seychelles ; var. subturrita (de Blainv. 
pl. X, fig. 12) at Mauritius only, where it is rather scarce ; the Museum 
also possesses specimens of var. margariticola, Brod. (Conch. Icon., fig. 28) 
from the N. Coast of Australia: this form differs from var. Indica by the 
fewer, more nodulous ribs, becoming more rapidly obsolete, by its stouter 

and thicker growth, by the more regular transverse sculpture, and by its 
more sombre colouration. 


Conus Crytonensis, Brug. 
| i , ism., p. 32), Pease is wrong 
As already surmised by v. Martens (Don. Bism., p 
(Am. J. Conch., 1867, p. 126) in uniting Conus Ceylonenss, Brug. with 
* Conus pusillus, Ch. (Conch. Icon. fig. 154); both are abundant species 
a at low water on the reefs at Ceylon and the Andamans; the latter species. 
ve have also found at Mauritius and the Seychelle Islands. Not only, how- 
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ever, the shells, but the animals also are quite distinct; the latter in Conus 
Ceylonensis being a bright scarlet throughout, the body minutely, almost 
imperceptibly streaked with white, the siphon the same, only much more 
distinctly so ; the animal of Conus pusillus is, on the other hand, pure white, 
with a narrow pink rim round the extremity of the siphon and at its base, 
and the posterior end of the body is also tinged with pink. 


Drrurta Lverma, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. 15. 

Shell acuminately fusiform, very smooth and glittering ; white, slightly 
and irregularly marbled with pale brown here and there between the ribs and 
especially behind the outer lip; suture distinct, apex blunt and rounded, 
almost like that of Pyramidella in character + whorls 8 to 9, the two first 
smooth and embryonal, the others divided with a deeply incised groove beneath 
the suture, longitudinally, thickly, distantly ribbed ; last whorl with 9 ribs, 
transversely striated at its base, gibbous posteriorly, with a rather consider- 
able smooth space behind the marginal varix (as in Reeve’s fig. 199, Pleur, 
pudica, Hinds), next the suture the upper part of the ribs, cut off by the 
deep spiral groove, have the appearance of a row of granules ; columella and 
aperture smooth, a callous tubercle at junction of outer lip with the former, 
sinus very deeply excavated. 

Long.8, diam. 3 mil. 

H. and A, Adams in their ‘Genera of Recent Mollusea’ class Clavatula 
guisqualis of Hinds as a Clathureiia ; it would, however, probably be better 
placed in Driflia, as is done with other allied spp. robusta, Hinds, &c. D. 
lucida resembles extremely closely the shell from South America figured and 
described by Hinds as Clavatula guisqgualis (Voy. Sulph., pl. VI, fig. 5); the 
Indian species is smaller, with transverse striw at base of the last whorl, with 
a row of granules and adeep groove beneath the suture, and with Straight 
instead of oblique ribs. The type is from the Persian Gulf, where it was 
dredged rather plentifully by Mr. Blanford off Tumb Island and Gwadar ; 
it was also dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans and found by 
the late Mr. Raban at Pooree iu the Bay of Bengal ; the specimens from the 
two last-named localities differ slightly from the type form, being a little more 
richly marbled with brown (much as in Hinds’ figure of his Clavatula lata), 
and having the ribs on the last whorl a trifle more rounded and the penulti- 
mate rib in the centre of the back more developed than the others (present- 
ing a varicose appearance), 


Drm acumrata, Migh., Pl. VIII, Fig. 14. 
P. Bost. Soc., 1845. 
__ Shell fusiform, resembling in shape many small species of Mitra, some- 
what smooth and shining, apex sharp and pointed (generally broken off) ; 
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bright brown, with a broad white band at the upper part of the whorls, re- 
peated mear base of the last whorl, this white band is more vivid and dis- 
tinct on the ribs than in the interstices; whorls 8, the three first without 
sculpture, the others longitudinally flexuously ribbed, with a depression be- 
neath the suture, last whorl transversely ribbed at its base, with approxi- 
mately 12 longitudinal ribs, two of which in the centre of the back are 
joined together and have a varicose or gibbous appearance ; columella and 
interior of aperture brown, smooth, outer lip sharp, very thin, sinus small. 

Long. max. 6}, diam. max. 24 mil. 

Andaman I. and Ceylon, searce at both places, We have given a fresh 
figure of this specica from an Andaman specimen, as the tigure in the Don. 
Bism, (pl. 1, fig. 1) is searcely sufficient for satisfactory identification. 
Typical specimens in the Indian Museum from the Sandwich Islands in no 
respect differ from Indian Ocean ones. 


MANGELIA FuLvocrnera, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 1. 


ot 


Shell attenuately fusiform, shining ; whorls ninewithe first four embry- 
onal and colourless, the third and fourth peculiarly and strongly carinate, the 
other five longitudinally, varicosely ribbed, seven ribs on the ‘ast whorl ; 
under a lens, minutely but regularly transversely striated, strim more or 
less obsolete on the ribs; white, with a chestnut-brown band immediately 
under the suture, more vivid in the interstices than on the ribs themselves, 
this brown band covers the columella and nearly the avhole of the lower half 
of the last whorl, is also very strongly marked on the lower portion of the 
outer lip and within the aperture; columella and outer lip smooth, sinus 
obsolete, canal very short and truncate. 

Long. 8, diam. 3 mil. 

Type Bombay (Rev. S. B. Fairbank), also Ceylon (nobis), and Pooree 
(H. H. Raban). 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 





Manoetia Famnankt, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 2. 


We have long hesitated whether this shell should be distinguished 
from Reeve’s Pl. hexagonalis, the differences between our shell and the 
figure in the Conch. Icon. seem however to necessitate it. Jf Fairbanks 
can be distinguished by the more open canal, the five or six denti- 
culations within the acute outer lip, the sharp transverse striw, equally 
and strongly showing both on the ribs and in the interstices, the strise 
distant from one another, only three on each whorl, the middle one 
slightly the largest, imparting a somewhat angulate appearance to the 
whorls ; the longitudinal ribs are thicker and more rounded than in Reeve's 
figure ; the shell has 8 whorls, the two first embryonal, slightly mammillate ; 
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it is of an irregular leaden-brown colour, stained with a darker shade on the 
outer lip and on the columella. . 

Long. 6, diam. 2 mil. 

Type Bombay, probably also Ceylon and Andamans ; the specimens, 
however, from these two last localities are not sufficiently perfect for satis- 
factory identification. For the type specimens of this and for many other 
interesting species from the same locality, the late Dr, Stoliczka was indebted 
to the Rev. S. B. Fairbank. 


ManoGetra (?) rvterrvpra, Rv. 
P. Z. 8.1846. 

Daphnella bella, Pse. 

fi, gemmutaia, D. 
Amongst some hundred specimens in the Museum from the Sandwich 
I., Mauritius, Bourbon, Ceylon, and Abyssinia, a single Ceylon spe- 
cimen alone shows minute denticulations just within the outer lip, as in 
Reeve's figure. A comparison with specimens in the British Museum marked 
interrupta, Rv. first enabled us to identify this species ; the genus still 
seems to us doubtful, perhaps Carpenter (P. Z. S. 1865) is correct in placing 
it in the Columbellide. It is common in Ceylon, where it seems to be finer 
and better marked than elsewhere in these seas. If it should prove to be 
a pleurotomid, Pease’s name bella had probably better be employed, as 
Lamarck and Sowerby have both described distinct shells as Plewrotoma 

interrupta, 


CLATHURELLA RUGOsA, Migh. 
Fi. curculio, Nevill, J. R. A. 8. (Ceylon Branch), 1869. 

Pease is quite wrong (Am. J. Conch, 1871, p. 25) in uniting this 
species with ©. scalarina, Deshayes ; the short rounded whorls, more pro- 
duced spire, different character of the sculpture, absence of the second black 
transverse line on the whorls, amply distinguishing the latter ; the former is 
abundant at Ceylon and Arakan, the latter at Mauritius, Bourbon, and 
Ceylon. 

C. nuveosa, var. corcunso, nobis, l. c., from Ceylon. 

This variety has 12 longitudinal ribs on the last whorl, four transverse 
keels on the whorls, the two middle ones very prominent, the other two more 
or less obsolete, suture excavated, only very faintly stained brown, minutely 
and spirally striated ; two transverse brown lines on the last whorl, show- 
ing also within the aperture ; it does not differ from the type form sent us 
by Mr. Pease from the —“ I., as figured and deseribed in the Don. 

Bism., except by its greater 
| — — 3} mil, (last whorl, long. 42). 
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C. nudosa, var. FALLAX, nobis. 


This is probably the form that induced Pease incorrectly to make 
scalarina a synonym of rugosa. This dwarf variety has 9 longitudinal ribs on 
the last whorl, the four transverse keels are less unequal in size, there is 
only one brown line on the last whorl and within the aperture (in this 
respect only does it agree with scalarina) ; the peculiar straight outer lip and 
consequently contracted aperture, as also the form of the whorls and suture, 
are the same as in the type form. 

Long. 4), diam. 2 mil. (last whorl, long. 2). 

Common at Mauritius and Bourbon; rare at Ceylon. 


CLATHURELLA SCALARINA, Desh. 

Specimens in the Museum agrée exactly with the typical figure (especi- 
ally as regards the rounded outer lip and open aperture) ; suture seareely 
excavated, spirally minutely striated, six transverse keels on each whorl (the 
first and last somewhat indistinct), 12 longitudinal ribs on the last whorl 
(not 15 to 16 as in the original description); apex and suture stained 
an intense brown, only one brown line on the last whorl and within the 
aperture. 

Long. 6, diam. 2} mil. (last whorl, long. 24). 

Abundant at Balapiti in Ceylon ; rare at Mauritius. 


CLATHURELLA EXQUISITA, n. 8p. 


We found this shell marked in the British Museum as Clathure/la 
nebulosa, Pease, but it differs totally from the shell described under that 
name (P. Z. §., 1860, p. 143), being of a beautiful pink colour with a white 
transverse band, not white with interrupted longitudinal brown lines as in 
Pease's description of P. nebulosa; it may rather prove to be a small 
variety of the shell described and figured by Pease from Paumotus (Am. J. 
Conch., 1868, p. 219) as Clathurella canaliculata ; however, even if it should 
prove so, our name exqwisita will stand for the species, as Reeve described a 
totally different shell as P. (Clathurella) canaliculata, P. Z.5., 1845; if the 
Paumotus shell proves to be distinct from our Mauritius one, as we think it is, 
we would suggest for the former the name of Clathurella Peasei. O. exrquisita 
differs from C. Peasei by the absence of the dark brown line beneath the 
tranaverse white band, by its suture not being coloured brown, by tha 


much greater contraction of the last whorl and the outer lip at their base, 
thus: making a no 


more prominent canal, by the last whorl having only 12 


longitudinal ribs instead of 14, finally by its smaller size, We have not 
thought 3 it necessary to figure this species, as it is 


one that cannot be 
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Ciratuvureta Reeveana, Desh. 

Seems to be the same asa shell figured and described by Pease as C. 
fumida (Am. J. Conch. 1867). This species occurs at Mauritius and at the 
Andamans, at both of which places it is scarce. OC. Reeveana and C, cy- 
clophora, D. should, we think, form a distinct section of Clathurella, in which 
should probably be classed P. subula, @egrota, &. of Reeve ; in Adams’ 
* Genera’ these latter are recorded as Daphnella. 

C. eyclophora we found at Mauritius rather sparingly, also at Aden 
a single specimen of a shell which seems to belong to it, though in too bad 
a state of preservation for certain identification. 

CLATHURELLA Smurut, n, sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. 13. 


Shell minute, angularly fusiform, attenuated, apex round, slightly sinis- 
tral ; white, tinged with pale brown on the columella and outer lip; whorls 
seven, acutely angled in the centre, depressedly excavated on the upper half, 
which is devoid of sculpture ; the first two whorls altogether without sealpture, 
the 3rd and 4th simply acutely keeled in the centre, the others closely reticu- 
lated, minute granules formed where the keels bisect one another, longitu- 
dinal keels obsolete on the lower half of the last whorl ; in some specimens 
a prominent keel is present immediately beneath the suture of the last two 
whorls, in most, however, this is obsolete (as in the specimen figured); colu- 
mella rather strongly twisted, sinus deep, outer lip reflected, transversely 
striated. 

Long. 3}, diam. 14 mil. 

Mr. Rlanford dredged 30—40 specimens of this minute shell off Gwa- 
dar and Tumb Island in the Persian Gulf; it perhaps nearest resembles 
Reeve's Pl. concentricostata (fig. 279), but is quite distinct ; we have named 
it after Mr. FE. A. Smith of the British Museum, who has lately described 
some interesting small shells from the Persian Gulf, 

CLATHURELLA aPpiconata, Montr., Pl. VII, Fig. 3. 
J. de Conch, 1864, p. 264, (XV. Caled.) 

We propose to distinguish the Andaman form under the name of var. 
minor. ‘Ten specimens of this variety were found living at Ross Island under 
blocks of coral at low water, it can only be distinguished from the type form, 
which has not yet been found at the Andamans, by its smaller size (long. 
44, diam. 1 mil.). ‘The row of opaque, white spots on the back of the last 
whorl are very ebaracteristic. It is nearest allied to the next species, C. Mal- 
leti, which also lives at the Andamans and under precisely similar conditions : 
the slight but constant differences in shape and sculpture between the two 


are well shown in the accompanying figures. Dead specimens of C. 7 iculata 
are fairly abundant in Ceylon, in size closely approximating to the ype form *F* 





Rev. J. Warneford, and H. Nevill.) A’ geri 
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CLATHURELLA Matuert, Reel, PL VII, Fig. 4. 
J. do Conch. 1852, p. 244, (Peetfle 0.) 

I found seven or eight specimens of this lovely species alive at the An- 
damans, at Ross Island and North Bay, under blocks of coral at low water . 
the shell is of the most brilliant purple imaginable; it agrees exactly with 
the original figure and description. (G. Nevill.) 

(Coll. Indian Mus. and Rev. J. Warneford.) 


CLATHURELLA PERPLEXA, n. sp., Pl. VII, Pig. 5. 

This shell, though in many respects so like Mangelia Fairbanki, 
should probably be classed as a Olathwrella; whorls 8, the last very short, 
three first embryonal, the others broadly, somewhat indistinctly longitudi- 
nally ribbed, ribs not so straight as in Jf, Fairbanki, but somewhat 
rounded, especially on the last whorl, three raised transverse stri@ on the 
lower portion of each whorl, the uppermost one almost obsolete, a charac- 
teristic raised transverse keel immediately below the suture ; uniform ash-color, 
a shade or two darker in the interstices of the ribs and near the apex; co- 
lumella, outer margin of the lip and interior of the aperture bright chesinut- 
brown, columella a little twisted, outer lip very sharp, irregularly undulat- 
ing, obsoletely granulated just within the aperture. 

Long. 6, diam, 24 mil. 

Type Bombay ; also found in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum, and H. Nevill.) 


CLATHURELLA wicGrocrycta, Montr., Pl VII, Fig. 6. 
J. de Conch. 1872, (N. Caled.) 

The colouration of the last whorl is remarkable : there are five rows of 
distant elongated nodules, of which the two first rows next tho suture are 
of a leaden colour on a broad black band, the third row of a brilliant orange, 
the fourth and fifth pure white, these five rows of nodules (coloured in the 
same way) are then repeated. 

About twenty living specimens of this shell were found at the Anda- 
mans, on Blair’s Reef, Aberdeen, and Ross Island, under blocks of coral at 
low water. 

Long. 9, diam, 4 mil. 

CLATHURELLA SINGULARTS, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 10. 
Shell clongate, fusiform, sub-conical, apex pointed ; white, in the centre 
of the ribs on the last whorl ornamented with obsolete brown spots ; whorls 
nine, the first four embryonal, smooth, on the fourth traces of convex sculp- 
ture only, the last five transversely, regularly, rather broadly, somewhat 
distantly striated, longitudinally faintly and obtusely ribbed, nine ribs on 
the last whorl, becoming obsolete towards the base, the last rib next the 
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outer lip varicose, much more strongly developed than the others; ribs of 
the Sth and Gth whorls perfectly straight, on the 7th and Sth angulated 
about the middle, the last whorl angulated at about the 4th or 5th of the 
transverse striw ; columella straight, smooth, a small tooth-like projection 
at the commencement of the deep, rounded sinus; outer margin of the 
lip almost straight, much produced, exceedingly sharp; interior of aper- 
ture white, smooth, and shining; under a powerful lens only can be seen 
a microscopical, regular, longitudinal striation, these strim# are bent in 
the same way as the last varicose rib and should perhaps be called strie 
of growth, they are a trifle more distinct close to the suture. 

Long. 84, diam. $4 mil. 

(Coll, Indian Mus, and Rev. J. Warneford.) 

Three or four specimens only of this interesting species were dredged by 
Mr, Wood-Mason at a considerable depth at the Andamans. In shape and 
sculpture it resembles most closely Cythara Delacouriana of Crosse (J. 
de Conch. 1872, pl. fig. ); the columella and outer margin are, however, 
both perfectly smooth and the sinus is much more distinct, the spire too is a 
great deal longer in proportion to the last whorl, in length the last whorl 
(measured at the back) is 44 mil, the other whorls altogether only measur- 
ing 4mil. We have felt considerable doubt whether this species is correctly 
classed as a Clathurella ; perhaps it would be better placed with Mangelia. 


CLATHURELLEA MASsONTI, u. Sp., Pl. VU, Fig. 7. 


Shell ovately fusiform, white, remarkably scalariform ; six angular 
whorls, broader at the top than at their base, the first two rounded, smooth 
and embryonal, the others prominently and regularly, somewhat distantly, 
transversely striated (four strie on the 4th and Sth whorls), longi- 
tudinally strongly ribbed, ribs pointed and very prominent at their com- 
mencement, nine of them on the last whorl; columella and aperture smooth, 
with a row of regular, rounded granules just within the acute margin 
of the outer lip, this latter is very broadly reflected and has a longi- 
tudinal, somewhat obsolete rib down its centre, this being decussated by seven 
transverse stria presents the appearance of a double row of granules; the 
outer margin where it joins the body whorl is callous and thickened, the sinus 
very deep and rounded, the aperture small, contracted, as nearly as possible 
of equal width all the way down from the sinus totheendof thecanal. This 
species agrees remarkably, as regards sculpture and shape of the whorls, with 
a shell described as Pl. scalata by Sonverbie (J. de Conch. 1874, 


pl. VILL, fig. 4) ; it differs, however, by the totally different character of the. 
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CratnvuretcaA Manrenst, n. sp. Pl. VII, Fig. 8. 


Shell regularly and conically fusiform, of rather dark brown colour with 
bright lilac granules ; seven rounded whorls, reticulated with very thick 
somewhat distant ridges, forming at the points of intersection, three rows 
of large, pearl-like, slightly oblong granules, on the last whorl these three 
rows of granules are repeated, after the sixth row the shell abruptly becomes 
contracted, forming an excavated furrow, near the base there are again 
six rows of granules, but much smaller and more rounded, these give a some- 
what angular appearance to the last whorl ; the columella is much contorted, 
or twisted in the middle, of a lilac colour, with a few minute denticulations at 
its edge; the aperture and the four strong denticulations at its outer edge 
are also of alilac colour, the sinus is deep and rounded, the outer lip is 
bright brown, abruptly contracted near its base, forming a strongly marked 
canal. 

Long, 5, diam, 2 mil. 

Tolerably abundant in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Mus. and H. Nevill.) 


CLATHURELLA EXGIN-EFoRMIS, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 9. 


Shell narrowly elongate, convex, in shape resembling several species of 
the genus Engina, peculiarly attenuated and contracted towards the base, 
spire pointed ; white, banded with a single somewhat irregular yellow band, 


_ repeated a little below the middle of the last whorl, some of the granules 


on this band are yellow, whilst others are white ; whorls seven, distantly 
reticulated with thick, obtuse, longitudinal and transverse keels, the 
interstices, under a lens, minutely and closely longitudinally striated, 
the sculpture is very distinct and clearly marked on the last two whorls, 
but much confused and difficult to trace on the upper ones; as in the pre- 
ceding species, pearl-like granules are formed where the ridges cross one 
another, in the present shell however they are more regular in size and 
more rounded, there are three rows of these granules on each whorl, 
posides an additional smaller one and some indistinct transverse ridges close 
to the suture; there are ten longitudinal keels on the last whorl ; sinus deep, 
bt rather contracted, bent down rather abruptly ; aperture very straight 
‘and narrow, suddenly widening a little close to the end of the canal, seven 
rather large regular granules at the inner margin of the outer lip. 

Long. 5}, diam, 2} mil. 

‘In sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 
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CLATHURELLA LemMNiscaTa, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 11. ee 
J. R. A. S, (Ceylon Branch), 1869, 

White, with one brown band just below the sutures and with a second 
one towards the base of the last whorl, the latter fills the excavated fur- 
row and shows also in the interior of the aperture, the columella also is 
stained brown ; whorls seven, distantly latticed with very broad longitudinal 
and transverse keels, forming oblong granules where they cross one another, 
there are four of these transverse granulose keels on each whorl, the upper 
one small and somewhat indistinct, the two middle ones very prominent, 
the lowest one small, scarcely perceptible, almost hidden by the next 
whorl; the last whorl has five of these keels, the first smaller than the 
others, then an excavated furrow as in Olathurella fusoides, Reeve, and in 
Olathurella Blanfordi, nobis. 

Long. 64, diam. 24 mil. 

In sand from Ceylon and Mauritius (nobis), Bombay (Rev. 8. B. 
Fairbank), and Gwadar in Persia (W. T. Blanford). 

We give a figure, from a Mauritius specimen, of this widely distributed = 
little species. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 

CLATHURELLA CoNTORTULA, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 12. 


Shell globosely conical, somewhat peculiarly twisted or bent, suture 
distinct ; white, with a pink tinge towards the top; apex very obtuse, with 
a decollated appearance ; whorls 6, longitudinally ribbed, ribs thick and 
prominent, distantly transversely striated, so as to present a granulose ap- 
pearance; at the base of the last whorl several rows of small granules; 
columella peculiarly twisted, aperture narrowly contracted, outer lip thick, 
in the middle bent inwards. ‘This shell seems very close to Reeve's Pi. 
obtusa, the shape however is different, the aperture more contracted, &c. 

Long. 5}, diam. 2 mil, 

Abundant in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 2 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) ‘ 

CrATHURELLA Buanrorpr, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 14. 8 

Shell cylindrically ovate, elongate, sutures rather indistinct, apex =e 

_ sharp and pointed, a beautiful deep mauve colour throughout ; whorls 7 | 
to 8, longitudinally and transversely ribbed, ribs very prominent, of equal 





be thickness, forming granules at the points of intersection, towards the base of 
2 * last whorl an excavated furrow as in our C. lemniscata, &.; columella — ha 
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In gand from Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. I have named this prettily 
coloured little shell after Mr. W. T. Blanford, to whom the Indian Museum . 


is indebted for it, as well as for very many other interesting species from the 
same locality, 


CLATHURELEA Armstnonot, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 19. 


Shell pyramidically elongate, angular in the middle of the whorls, very 
pointed at base, suture distinct, apex very sharp and pointed ; colour 
uniform chocolate-brown ; whorls eight, the first two perfectly smooth, the 
3rd and 4th with two transverse keels in the centre, the last four obtusely 
and distantly longitudinally ribbed, transversely regularly striated ; colu- 
mella much contorted or twisted, with a shining callosity which is pro— 
minently rugoscly granulated as in the genus Cythara ; aperture short and 
much contorted, with a large, prominent, tooth-like tubercle at the junc- 
tion of the outer lip with the columella and with a remarkably wide, deeply 
excavated sinus ; outer lip thickened, transversely striated, peculiarly and 
minutely, very closely granulated just within the aperture ; in three of the 
four specimens the columella and margin of the outer lip are stained a 
brighter brown than the rest of the shell. The above characters will serve 
easily to distinguish this shell from Pl. arctata of Reeve, the only species 
: which, as far as we know, it at all resembles. 

Long. 5, diam, 2} mil. 

The type was dredged by Mr, Wood-Mason at the Andamans in 
25 fths. Dr. Armstrong of the Indian Coast Survey has also presented to 
the Indian Museum three specimens, which he dredged at about the same 
depth in the Paumben Straits, in these latter the columella and outer lip are 
stained a bright brown, but there is no other difference from the type form, 


CyTHARA GRADATA, u. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 15. 
Shell compressedly, ovately oblong ; sutures excavated, apex very obtuse, 
 havinga decollated appearance, pure white throughout ; whorls six, longi- 


* tudinally ribbed, ribs continued to the extreme base of the last whorl, trans- 
ld versely very regularly striated, columella almost straight, slightly rugoge at 
— its upper part ; aperture narrowly contracted, especially towards its base, 
ig sinus small; outer lip very thick, regularly rounded, granulated just within 
‘g the aperture. 

— Long. 5}, diam. 2 mil. 


Not uncommon in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon (nobis) and Bombay 
(Rey. S. B. Fairbank). 
es (Coll. Indian Museum and H, Nevill.) 
ee Cyrruara puprosa, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 18. 
Sat We have felt considerable doubt whether the present species is really 
+ Aistinct from the shell described by Reeve as Mangelia coniformis, Gray 
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MS., the greater thickness of shell, straighter outer lip, and less oblique 


longitudinal ribs seem, however, to distinguish the present form. Shell 


ovately conical, thick, apex mammillate ; white, with a broad brown stain on 
the back of the last whorls ; whorls 7, the first three embryonal, the next 
three angular, the longitudinal ribs only beginning towards the base nel 





_of them, give the appearance of a row of nodules just above the suture ; 


the last whorl unusually straight and regular, with an excavated shelf at the 
top, transversely and closely striated, strim somewhat obscure, peculiarly 
undulating and interrupted, decussated with somewhat indistinct longi- 
tudinal almost straight ribs, commencing at the base of the excavated shelf; 
regularly and closely denticulated both on the rather widely spreading 
eallosity covering the columella and also just within the margin of the 
straight outer lip ; aperture contracted, much straighter and narrower than 
in Reeve's figure of coniformis. 

Long. 74, diam. 4 mil. 

Apparently very scarce, four specimens in sand from Mauritius and one 
from Port Blair, Andamans. 


Cyrnara Isseut, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 17. 


Shell thick, ovately conical, suture very distinct, apex pointed ; 
white, with an orange band in the middle of the whorls, the band repeated 
on the last whorl, this band is distinct on the longitudinal ribs, but only 
here and there traceable in their interstices ; whorls seven, the first three 
embryonal (in dead specimens nearly always wanting), the others longi- 
tudinally concentrically ribbed, ribs very thick, throughout closely trans- 
versely striated ; columella nearly straight with a moderate sized callosity, 
closely covered with distinct gran and transverse rugosities; aperture 
narrow, widening somewhat abruptly near the base, sinus moderate, outer 
lip thickly reflected, transversely striated, slightly rounded, a row of large, 

granules just within the aperture. 

Long. 74, diam. 4 mil. (decollated specimen of four whorls only). 

Common in sand from Balapiti, Ceylon. 

I have named this shell after M. Issel of Genoa, whose works on the 
shells of the Red Sea, Persia, and Borneo, afford most valuable aid in 
determining our Indian Ocean shells. 

(Coll. Indian Museum, Rev. J. Warneford, M. Issel and H. Nevill.) 


Cyrnara Issets, var, Cerstca, (? sp. nov.), Pl. VII, Fig. 16. 
Considerably smaller than the type form, the entire, full grown figured 
specimen being only 6) in length and 2} mil. in breadth ; there is apparently 
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‘no other difference, except that the sinus is atrifle less distinct, and the — 
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tL ARGUNELLA (GLABELLA) ProrveaTa, Nevill, Pl. VILL, Figs. s—. — 


J. A. B. B. 1874, p. 23. 
e have nothing to add to our deseription of this pretty little «hell, 
which would appear to be very local, as we have only seen specimens from 
the Mauritius. 


MARGINXEMMA (Vorvania) prcoxsricua, Nevill, Pl. VILI, Figs. 10- 11. 
J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 24. 
The Museum is indebted to the Rev, 8. B. Fairbank for specimens 
of this species from Bombay ; the type is from Mauritius, where it i— 
tolerably abundant, * * 
MAuGMIXEIMA (VOLVARINA) DEFORMIS, Nevill, Pi). VILL, Fig. 12. 
J. A. &. B., 1874, p. 22- 
This appears to be a very rare shell, three or four specimens, all frou 
Ceylon, being the only ones we have ever seen, 








Maroivecoa Issent, n. sp. 

We propose to change to Marginetla Ixeeli the name of a shell called 
M. pyqmea by Issel (Malac, del Mar Rosso, p. 216), there being already « 
species of that name described by Sowerby in 1846, Thia minute species 
was dredged abundantly by Mr. W. T. Blanford off the coast of Persia 
in 25 fths. 

Nassa ovesa, u. sp., Pl. VIII, Figs. 2—3. 

Shell thick, stout, globosely conical, smooth and shining, spire very 
pointed, apex acute ; brown, indistinctly and minutely mottled with white, 
irregularly stained near the suture with'a darker shade of brown, the colou- 
ration agrees perfectly with Reeve’s fig. 6 (mutabilis, L., from the Medi- 
terranean) ; whorls 10, the three first without sculpture, very small, the 
others longitudinally, obliquely thickly ribbed ; the ribs and their interstices 
are of about equal thickness, the former are almost, or altogether, obsolete on 
the back of the last whorl, four or five, however, are always present close 
to the callous rib behind the outer lip; transversely somewhat distantly 
grooved, the grooves towards the base of the last whorl and the two or 
three upper ones more deeply incised than the others and forming two 
vows of more or leas granulose ridges immediately beneath the suture , 
eolumella with a moderately large white callosity, slightly ragose, aperture 
ridged nbar its margin. ; 
Long. max. (wanting the three first embryonal whorls) 22, diam, 
max. 14 mil, 
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confirms our opinion that it appears to be new, the nearest he could find 
_ being Reeve's algida (Conch. Icon., fig. 145), from Moreton Bay, Australia ; 
the present species bears a remarkable resemblance in many respects to N. 
mutabilis, its thickness, different sculpture, rugose columella, &c. will, however, 
distinguish it. At Ceylon and Penang we have found a variety which 
approaches nearer to JV. algida than the figured type form from Kutch. 


N. onesa, nobis, var. CEYLONICA. 

More acuminate, less globose, suture more distinct; longitudinal ribs 
on the antepenultimate whorl more or less obsolete, transverse grooves on 
the last two whorls almost obsolete; callosity on he columella a shade 
more defined and less rugose. 

Long. (perfect specimen) 19, diam. 10 mil. 

Ceylon and Penang. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H, Nevill.) 


Nassa Persica, v. Mart, 
Deshayesiana, Las, 

A common shell both at Aden and the Andaman Islands. It is admirably 
described and figured in a most interesting and important paper by von 
Martens, published as a separate part of the ‘ Nov. Conchol.’ under the title 
of * Ueber vorderasiatische Conchylien.’ 


CoLUMBELLA PARDALINA, Lam. 


This most variable species abounds on the reefs at the Andamans, where 
one of us collected many hundreds of specimens in all stages of growth. 
Pare white specimens, exactly agreeing with Souverbie’s figure, were abund- 
ant, another very similar variety also occurs, white with a broad pale yellow 
band round the last whorl (with or without a few yellow spots on the 
spire); specimens marked like Reeve's fig. 75 A. and C. are also common, 
but considerably smaller and more compressed; this last variety may be 
called Andamanica, 

Typical form, very common in Ceylon, long. 164, diam. 9 mil. 

Var. lactescens, Souv., J. de Conch. 1866, long. 13, diam. 7 mil. 


Var. Andamanica, long. — diam. Phare: Op; Sains 


4} mil. 
CoLuMBELLA —— ———— n. is Bie Ne 4, 
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transversely indistinctly striated, «a groove below the suture of the upper 
whorls, becoming obsolete near the last whorl; columella simple and twisted, 
outer lip acute, slightly emarginate at the top, aperture striated within. 

Long. 5, diam. 14 mil. 

Mauritius, Not common, 

Zarna pourra, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. 5. 

Shell small, slenderly fusiform, attenuated at both ends, perfectly smooth, 
glistening spire contorted, nearly but not quite as long as the last whorl ; 
white, with two bands of irregular opaque white flakes on each whorl (four 

: on the last); whorls 6 (the figured specimen has had the first broken off), 
™ the last striated at its base, outer lip remarkably thick and bent inwards, 
making the aperture peculiarly contracted. 

Long. 34, diam, 14 mil. 

Mauritius,—rather scarce. 

Easily distinguished by the absence of sculpture and by its remarkably 
contracted aperture from its nearest ally, Z, ornata, Pease, Z. purpurea, H. 
Ad. from New Hebrides is also found at Mauritius. 


ZAFRA sEMIscULPTA, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Figs. 6—7, 

Shell narrowly lanceolate, turreted, spire a little longer than the last 
whorl, apex pointed; horny-brown throughout ; whorls 7, the three first 
without sculpture, the rest longitudinally thickly ribbed, ribs about twice 
as broad as their interstices (in this respect our figures are slightly at fault), 
obsolete on the back of the last whorl, which is transversely strated 
at its base; a sharply defined callosity covers the columella, outer lip 
scarcely thickened or reflected, not as long as the columella, slightly 
emarginate at junction with the last whorl ; aperture narrow and contracted, 
as wide at the top as at the base. ‘ 

Long. 3, diam. L mil. 

This species was dredged by Mr. Blanford at Cape Negrais, off the 
~ coast of Burma. 
gut 
Fite 


ef 


SistnuM VENTRICOsULUM, n. sp., PL VIII, Fig. 16. 

Shell small, ovately ventricose, very gibbous in the middle, thick, solid, 
abruptly attenuated at base; spire short, acutely pointed, about half the 
length of the last whorl; white, here and there stained with pale brown; 
whorls 7, the first four very small, embryonal, without sculpture, the next 
. granules, the lower row somewhat pointed and much 
the larger ; the last whorl widely excavated at the suture, with a row of pro- 
winoent granules, rounded beneath with distant, somewhat indistinct longi- 
 ¢udinal ribs, transversely rather distantly keeled, forming slightly pointed 
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nutely and closely longitudinally striated ; columella with a moderately 
spread callosity, which is slightly rugose; canal long, not recurved ; four 
denticaulations within the aperture, the two upper ones very thick and promi- 
nent, outer lip much thickened, slightly emarginate at the upper part, 
Long. 5}, diam. 34 mil. 
Ceylon — Hare. 
This is the smallest species of the genus as ye. deseribed, 


EULIMA ACUFORMTS, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 1. 

Shell very elongate, sharply pointed, white and shining, solid, flexuous ; 
whorls 17, cylindrical, shightly angulate at their base, except the last whorl 
which is short and rounded ; no impressed line at the suture, varices obliquely 
continuous ; aperture oblong, slightly produced in front, rounded at base ; 
columella reflected, outer lip scarcely thickened. 

Long. 10, diam. 2} mil. 

Dredged at the Andaman Islands by Mr. Wood-Mason. 

Rare. 'The above character will easily distinguish this graceful shell 
from its nearest allies, Z. lactea and flexuosa, A. Ad. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and Rev. J, Warneford ) — 


Evia (Ancvetta) Mimirica, Nevill. 7 
J. A. S. B. 1874, (Afauriting), 4 


We have lately noticed that H. and A, Adams described a gonus under 
the name of Bacula, allied to Eulima, (in A. & M. N. H.,1863, Vol. XI, p. 18) 


‘founded on a species from China, which they called striolata ; this shell pro- 


bably belongs to the same genus as the species from Mauritius, which we 
described as above ; in either case our name for the genus, or sub-genus, will 
stand, there being a genus Baeulwm described prior to 1563. 


Murra (Tunrictna) crugnrata, Ch. 
Fig. 1438-0, from the B. Indice. | 
Typical specimens, as admirably figured by Chemnitz, are found at the 
Nicobars (probably the locality whence the type came) and Andamans ; 
they have two white bands on the last whorl, with 10 to 11 distant, 
flexuous ribs, nodosely angled at the upper part; the transverse grooves 





rugose, approximately equally incised, forming tolerably regular and oblong 


ules where they intersect the ribs. 
Long. 194, diam, 8 mil. 
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angled at the upper part than the type form; the transverse grooves and 
double white band are similar, 

Common at the Andaman I. 

Long. 19, diam, 6] mil, 


M. crventrata, Ch. var, SANDVICHENSIS. 


Extremely close to the preceding is the form from Ascension I. ( Pacific 
O.) sent to us by Mr. Pease as “ AL armillata (7) perhaps cruentata, ch.” 
This variety is recorded in the * Donum Bismarckianun’ as armillata, Ry. ; 
from which it differs by the less flexuous ribs and different shape of the 
whorls, being nearer Reeve’s amanda; it seems to us to be best classed as a — 
variety of eruentata, Cl. : the whorls are not angulate near the suture, the 
transverse grooves are nowhere rugose but are more or less obsolete in the 
centre of the last whorl; a groove at the upper part being more deeply in- 
cised than the others (in this respect it agrees with armillata), gives the 
appearance of a row of prominent, bisected tubercles just below the suture ; 
there are 21 ribs on the last whorl, which are only very slightly flexuous, 
it has a single white band only. 

Long. 53, diam. 6 mil. 


M. crvestata, Ch., var. AMANDA, Ry. 
Reeve’s I. amanda, (fig. 318) from the Philippines is only a variety of 
. this protean species. Specimens dredged abundantly by Dr. Stoliczka at 
Singapore agree exactly with Reeve’s typical figure and description. It differs 
from eruentata var. proxima by the whorls not being angulate, by a deeply 
incised groove near the suture, forming a row of oblong tubercles next the 
Ss suture, by the much greater width of the white bands and by the less vivid 
- orange tinge of the ribs, which are 16 to 20 in number; and from 


eruentata var. Sandvichensis by the more regular and rugose transverse 


* striation and by the broad double white bands ;—it is in fact intermediate 
; between the two. 

Jae Long. 13, diam. 5 mil. 
jae Two specimens from Aden, unfortunately not in good condition, 
a ‘apparently belong to this variety, the ribs are, however, more distant. 
Reeves armillata (fig. 315) from the Philippines, may perhaps prove also 
to be a variety of eruentata, or it may be a variety of obeliseus, Rv. ; it 
seems intermediate between the two. 

SS mee (Turerevns) operrfcus, Rv, var. ANDAMANTCA. 

=.” Pl. VIII, Figs. 19—20. ) 


Shell slenderly fusiform, shining; very dark brown with a single very 
— narrow white band, more distinct on the ribs than in their interstices ; whorls 


cruentata and dll its varicties), produced, very slightly 
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turreted, not angulate at the upper part ; 18 flexuous longitudinal ribs on the 
last whorl, perfectly smooth except near the suture, where they are divided by 
a groove, interstices transversely regularly grooved ; canal short, not recurved, 
columella and interior of the aperture dark brown. 

Long. 14, diam. 4} mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans. 

This shell in many respects resembles Reeve’s Af. armillata ; the above 
characters will, however, easily distinguish it. 


Mirra (Turnricura) ravrus ?, Rv. (an pmxpara, var. ?) Pl VILL. Figs. 
17—158. 

Shell pyramidically fusiform, pointed, shining ; white, with a broad brown 
band over the lower half of the last whorl and within the aperture, apex 
brown; whorls 10, turreted, more cylindrical and produced than those of 
M. dadala, Rv. (fig. 281) or glandiformis, Ry. (fig. 310) ; longitudinally 
flexuously ribbed, ribs slightly thickened near the suture, interstices regu- 
larly engraved with transverse striw; four folds on the columella, the lower 
one almost obsolete (Reeve gives only two folds to his JZ. radius). 

Long. 134, diam. 4} mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans ; rare. 

This seems to be doubtfally distinct from AL dedala and glandiformis, 
both of which are common shells at the Andamans and at Ceylon; they all 
appear to run into one another and may prove to be varieties of one and the 
same species. 


. Mrrna (Scaprtcona) rreriosa, Rv. 


P. Z. S. 1846. | 
Mitra Antonia, H. Ad., P. Z. 8. 1870, (Red Sea). 


This species also was lately obtained rather abundantly by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford in the Gulf of Oman on the coast of Persia, as also was Zurricula 
(Thala) casta, H. Ad, (P. Z. 8. 1872, p. 9, from the Red Sea) and a new 
species very closely allied to the latter. 


Rissorva (?) apnonmis, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. 23. 
markably abruptly and truncately sinistral, as in the Pyramidellide ; 


it rs longitudi- 
la G, the two first embryonal, without sculpture, the others longi 
iy somewhat thickly ribbed (the figured specimen being rather young, 


: - less developed than in mature specimens), the last whorl 
— with about 15 ribs, obsolete towards the base; throughout trans- 


versely, closely, somewhat rugosely striated, 


the stria intersect the ribs; columella stror 
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deeply channelled at base, within showing the transverse striation on te 
back of the last whorl; outer lip produced, rounded, no sign of any emargi- 
nation at the upper part, much thickened, transversely striated, with a subr 
granulose appearance, crenulated at the margin. 

Long. max. 3, diam. max. 14 mil. 

Mauritius ; not uncommon in sand. 

This should probably constitute a distinct sub-genus of Rissoina, dia- 
tinguished by the very distinct canal, twisted columella and sinistral apex ; 
a shell dredged in Japan by A. Adams and distributed by him as “* Lachesia, 
n. sp.”’ is a very closely allied species, 


CYCLOSTREMA EBURNEA, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Figs. 21—22, 

Shell depressedly orbicular, thick and callous, ivory white and shining, 
suture distinct ; whorls 5, sharply angled a little below the centre ; longi- 
tudinally obliquely plicated, ribs very massive, slightly wider than their 
interstices, obsoletely granulated at the angulation ; interstices transversely 
very closely, beautifully and regularly striated, old specimens (as the figured 
type) are very callous and the transverse striation becomes almost obsolete ; 
a very prominent, thick, transverse, rounded keel at the periphery, sculp- 
tured like the whorls ; 4% of the base sculptured as above, the transverse 
striation being however more distinct, the remaining 4 round the um- 
bilicus is smooth, the sculpture becoming abruptly obsolete ; umbilicus mo- 
derate, in old specimens partly covered by the thickened columella, aperture 
irregularly rounded, margins callous and thickened, slightly reflected over 
the umbilicus, giving a notched appearance to the columellar margin. 

Alt. 2}, diam. 47 mil, 

Pooree, in the Bay of Bengal. Rare. 

This handsome species is like no species of the genus as yet deseribed ; 
it perhaps most resembles the West Indian cancellata of Marryat, and it is 
possible that the specimens from the Philippines recorded in the Thesaurus 
under that name may prove to belong to our species. 


Rryaicvra acura, Phil. 
Mal. Zeits. 1849, (tden). 
R. minuta, H. Ad., (Sez). 

Both var. minuéa and the larger typical form are extremely common at 
Aden, in the Gulf of Oman, and at Gwadar on the coast of Persia, as also at 
Bombay, Ceylon, and Arakan ; an allied form (if not the same) was also ob- 
tained by one of us at Natal; the largest adult specimen in the Museum 
measures long. 44, diam. 3 mil., the smallest long. 1}, diam. 1 mil.; there 
are also numerous full-grown specimens of many intermediate sizes. Curi- 
ously enough, Dr. Stoliczka obtained this species at Singapore, but not J. 
Caron, Hinds. Dr. Armstrong has presented to the Museum a single speci- 
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— 
men lately dredged alive.in Paumben Straits in 39 faths., which must 
apparently he referred to 22. acuéa, th it is thicker and more callous 
than any of the Persian Gulf specimens and the striation is entirely 
obsolete ; owing to its much thicker texture and more developed teeth, the 
aperture is much more contracted ; other specimens may eventually prove 
this form to belong to a distinct species. 





Rrsoaicuta Canon, Hinds. 
Voy. Sulph. 1844, (Malacca). 

This species also was dredged by Mr. Blanford at Gwadar; it is quite 
distinct in all its characters from Te. aeuta, the peculiar and very diferent 
outer lip, slight development of the parietal tooth, and different texture and 
striation at once distinguishing it. : 


Rrsercuna Abicara, Nevill. 
J. A. 5. B., 1871, (Afawritiue). 

Lately found by one of us at the Andamans rather abundantly ; it is 
only distinguishable from #. acuta, Phil. var. minuta, H. Ad. by its 
smooth, polished appearance, having only three strim at the base of the last 
whorl, instead of being striated throughout asin the other species ; it is 
slightly narrower and more contracted, less callous, with the teeth more 


sharply developed. 


RINGICULA ABBREVIATA, n. Sp. 

Closely allied to 2, Caron, Hinds; it has the same regular striation 
throughout and peculiar corrugated or crenulated outer lip, but has only 
$4 whorls, the spire being strikingly short and truncated in appearance ; 
there is no tooth within the outer lip, the parietal tooth is strongly deve- 
loped, the callosity is extremely broadly reflected on the lower part of the 
columella and is rugose and sub-obsoletely granulose, there are two teeth 
on the columella, the lower one of which in some specimens is bifid, 

Long. 3 (of which the last whorl alone measures 2}), diam, 2} mil. 

Balapiti in Ceylon, rather common, 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill). 


Tnocuvs (Tatrorsis) nosxona, Nevill. 
J. A. 8. B., 1869, (Ceyton). 
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part of the new marine specieg, deacribed from® New Caledonia by M. 

Crosse and Souverbie; for in , we had prepared a description of a 

new uchelus found by one of us alive at extreme low water on a reef at 
| Port Blair, Andaman Islands; on receipt, however, of No. 1 of tho . 
te Journ. de Conch. for 1875, we found the same species admirably described 

and figured by M. Souverbie from N. Caledonia, under the name of Trochua 
4 (Euchelus) fossulatulus, 





Troctcus Sarnarrvs, v. Mart. 
=. Noy. Conchol. Sup, V, (2iushire). 
T. (Claneulus) Tonnerres, Nevill, J. A. 8. B., 1874, (Alden). 

_ The specimen described by v. Martens is considerably bigger than any 
found by us at Aden; in other respects they seem to be exactly similar ; the 
denticulations at the base of the columella and within the outer lip were 

: not sufficiently marked in our figure, though properly recorded in the 
= description. When we published our species the part of the Nov. Conch. 
containing the above description had not reached Calcutta. 


Trocuvs (Ginnvta) Horpswortmana, Nevill, var. 
J. A. 8. B., 1871, (Ceylon). 
Minolia variabilix, U. Ad., P. Z. 5., 1873, (Persie). 


_ This small variety was dredged tolerably abundantly in tho Gulf of 
‘Oman by Mr, Blanford. After a close and careful examination we can detect 
no difference from the type form, except in the considerably smaller ze of 
the Persian Gulf shell ; we must, however, state that in this respect we 
have seen no intermediate specimens. The Museum possesses typical speci- 
* mens of G. Holdsworthana from Penang, as well as from Ceylon, 





es In a collection of shells, numbering some G00 or 700 species, dredged 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford off the coast of Persia, and presented by him to the 
LI,—qian Museum, are specimens of the following interesting shells: a 
‘single specimen of a species of our genus Robinsonia, perhaps our 2. . 
Ceylonica ; a new species of Niso and our WV. pyramidelloides (the latter 
was also dredged in the Paumben Straits by Dr. Armstrong); Missoina 
ss Stoppanii and &, Bellardit of Issel, with ten other species of the genus ; ae 


ya. 


~—- Fowsarus Stoliczkanus, nobis, and three new species of the genus ; Rimula 
 propingua, A. Ad.; a new species of Limaca, very close to the European 


‘Tt may perhaps be well to record here that specimens of Macrochlamys : 
wafer marked in the collection of | 








 Geoffreyi, H. Ad. (P. Z. Sy 1868, p. 290) are 
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the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, as Helix nulla, Pér., H. sefiliris, Bons, 
as FT. turbida, Fér , IL. argentea, Rv. as delibata, Fér, (also Beck, p. 31, No. 6, 
without description) and a varivty of the same as carinifera, Fér.,—all from. 

. Bourbon ; J2, stylodon, Bons. as depresea, Fér,, from Mauritius ; (compare 
Prod. No. 314) M. pedina, Bens, (A, and M. 1862, from Bombay) as JZ. 
vitrinoides, Desh. (Mag. de Conch. 1880), “ collected at Bombay in 1835 by 
Dussumier” ; and Hyalimae Maillardi, Fisch. as Suecinea wnguicula, Val, 
from Bourbon. There are also specimens marked as Jd. ochroleuca, Fér, 
(loe. 7): an examination of pl. 30, fig, 1, Hist. des Moll., proved beyond doubt 
that this name was given to the Mauritian shell described Mr. H. Adams 
(P. Z. S., 1569) from our specimens as H. rufozonata ; the Bermuda species. 
must, therefore, receive a new name. 





EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Pie Vik. 


Fig. 1. Mengelia fulrocineta, p. 85. Fig. 10. Clathureila singularis, p. 89. 

2. ———._ Furrbanki, p. 85. ll. — femniscata, Nev., p, 92. 

3. Clathurelia apicuiata, Montr., p. 88. — 12. — — contfortwila, p. 92. 

— Malieti, Recl., p. 89. 13. ———— Armatrongi, p. 93, 

6. — perplere, p. 80. i4. — Blanfordi, p. 92. 
nigrocineta, Montr., p. 89. 15. Cythara gredata, p. 93. | 
7. —— Masons, p. 90. 16. — Leseli, var. Cernica, p. 04. 
Martensi, p. 91. 17. — Jesedi, p. 94, if 
enginaformis, p. 91. 16. — dubiosa, p. 93. 











Pi. VIIL. ha 


i Figs 1. Butima aenformia, p. 98. | Fig. 14. Drillia aewminata, Migh., p. 84. a 
‘ 2-3. Naxet obeoa, p. 96. — eee eee | 

‘4 4. Mitrelia balteata, p. 06. 16. Sistron ventricomlum, Nev., p. 97.  - 
6-7. —— semisculpta, p. 95. es RITES 2 om ede Be ae 





1. — way 21-22. Cyclostrema ehurnes, p. 101. 
12, — ⸗, Nev., p. 06. 23. Kissoina (¢) abnormis, p. 100. 
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ALT.—List of Mammalia collected by the late Dr. SrottczKa when attached 
to the embassy under Sta D. Fonsyru in Kashmir, Ladék, Kastern 
Turkestan, and Wakhdan, with descriptions of new Specics.— By W. T. 
Buanxvonyp, M 2. 8., M. Z. 8. 


(Received July 30th ;—RHead August 4th, 1875.) 


The collections made by Dr. Stoliczka in Kashmir, Ladik, Kdshghar, 
and Wakhén comprise a very fine series of mammoalia, the description of 
which has been entrusted to me by Mr. Hume, who has undertaken the general 
direction, besides a large share in the details, of a work intended to be a 
memorial of our late friend. It is of course impossible to supply the place 
of the naturalist whose collections I shall do my best to deseribe, for with 
him has perished much knowledge of the habits and distribution of the 
animals, and although this want can be partially atoned for by the copious 
notes he has left behind, much unfortunately can never be replaced. In the 
present paper I shall merely give a list of the species of mammalia repre- 
sented in the collections, with short characters of those which appear to be 
new, reserving all detailed descriptions for the larger work, in which it is 
intended to illustrate all the novelties and imperfectly known forms as fally 
as possible. 

There is always more difficulty in procuritig specimens of mammalia 


- than in collecting terrestrial animals belonging to most of the other classes 


of vertebrata and invertebrata, and this is especially the case with the 
larger forms. It is consequently not to be expected that the species repre- 
sented will be more than a portion of those inhabiting the country, Still 
the collection is rich in some respects, and especially in kinda of rodents, and it 
adds largely to our knowledge of the fauna of Western Tibet and Eastern 
Turkestan, The larger mammals indeed were originally better represented, 
but after Dr. Stoliczka’s death many specimens appear to have been removed 
from the collection. Such at least was the case with the raminants. Ina 
private letter which Dr. Stoliczka wrote to me, he told me he had sent 22 
skins of wild sheep from Kashghar. Of these only 11, 7 males and 4 females, 
are now forthcoming, and not one of these has fine horns. There is not a 
single specimen of Ovis Poli from the Pamir, the original locality, al- 
though I have reason to believe that Dr. Stolicaka brought away one 
head at least. Lastly, there aro skeletons of wild sheep and ibex in the col- 











ection, of which the heads have disappeared. It is highly probable that 


other specimens besides those of Ovis Poli have been similarly made over to 
te individuals. The value of the collection for scientific purposes has 






* — diminished by ite being broken up, and the finest specimens 
rene oem 
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For convenience the country traversed may be divided into the Kash- 
mir valley, Ladak, the Kuenluen range south of Yarkand (Karakash valley, 
Sanju Pass, &e.), the plains of Eastern Turkestan around Yarkand and 
Kashghar, the ranges north of Kashghar, being apurs from the Thian-shan 
range, the Pamir, and Wakhan. 


The examination of the bats collected has been undertaken by Mr, 
Dobson, who will describe them separately, 


INSECTIVORA. 

1. Emrvacevs atnurtvs.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

2. Sorex (Crocrpura) MYOLDES, sp. nov. 

S. parvus, murinus, subtus albescens, pedibus albidis, pilis brevibus 
sparsis indutis, caudd supra fuscd, sublus albescente, setis brevissimis con- 
Jertim annulatd, pilisque longiusculis hte inde instructd, auribus mediocribus, 
rostro sublus albido, Long. corporis cum capite 2.1, caudw 1.5, pedis pos- 
terioris cum tarso 05, auris 0-22 poll. angl, 

Hab.—Lelh, Ladak. 


CARNIVORA. 
8. Fenrir tywx.—Skins purchased at Kashghar. 


4. F.sp. near FE. pardinus (? Chaus caudatus, Gray).—Skin purchased 
as Kashghar. 


5. F. uncra—Ladaék ; Pamir ? 
6. Cants tvupvs.—Skins purchased at Kashghar. 
7.* C. sp. nov. near C. aureus but — — at Kash-— 
ar. 
@ 8. C. (Vunres) Monranvs.—Ladak (purchased) ; plains of Yarkand. 

9.* C. (Vutrrs), sp. immature.—Skin purchased at Kashghar. 

10.* Mexes, sp. nov.—Skin purchased at Kashghar. 

11. Mares rorya ?—Skin purchased at Yarkand. 

12. M. sp. (? M. anrerom, var.).—Skin purchased at Leh. 

13. Mvsrena voLearis ? yvar.—Purchased at Yarkand. 


RODENTIA. 
14. Prenowys ronsatus.—Kashmir. 
15, Ancromys AUREUS, sp. nov. 


— rostri extremitatem signato, ventre interdum leviter 





A. aureo-fulvus, dorso nigro lavato, capite — talordon: tesla Ae ; * 
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ginescente, caudd tertiam partem corporis capitisque @quante, fulvd, nigro 
breviter terminatd ; pilis elongatis corporis omnibus ad basin fuscis, Long, 
a rostro ad basin caude circiter 18 (in corio dessiccato), caude vertebrarum 
6, pale 2, plant@ Jere 3, cranii 3°7 poll. 
fTab.— Kaskasu pass between Yarkand and Sarikol, east of the Pamir. 
- This is a much smaller species than A. candafus, which it resembles 
somewhat in colour, but it is never apparently so ferruginous beneath, nor 
so black above as are some specimens of the Kashmir marmot. The tail in 
A. aureus too is rather shorter in proportion, It appears to resemble A. 
Hemachalanus (Hodgson nee Auderson) but to be larger and different in 
colour, The skull shews distinctions from all these forms, 


ie 


16. Anvicota Burret. 

Phaiomys loucurus, Blyth, J. A. 5. B. 1863, XXXII, p. 89 (nec Areicola leucwrus, 
Girbe). 

Arvicola fuscescenti-fulvous subtus isabellinus, caudd fulvd, quartam 
partem totius longitudinis subaquante vel excedente, auribus rotundatia me- 
diocribus, sparsim pilosis, palmis pentadactylis, ungue pollicari parvo obtuso, . 
dentibus molariis similibus iis A. mandarini, molario ultimo mazillart postice 
magis producto, angulo interno postico ejusdem acutiore, dente anteriore 
P mandibulari antice angulo fortiore interno munito. Long, sine caudd 4—4°5, 
. caude@ 1°25—1°35, cranii 1, auris O'4, plante O'S poll. 

HHab.—Ladak. 

The genus Phaiomys of Blyth cannot,I think, be separated from Arvicola, 
as the only character of any impc gnce, the presence of a claw on the rudi- 
mentary thumb of the forefoot, is found in many Arvicole, the common 

‘ water rat, 4. amphibius, amongst others. The name 4. /evewrws is objec- 

tionable in the present case as the species has not a white tail, and the same 

specific term had been previously applied by Gerbe to a vole inhabiting 
the French’ Alps, but considered by Blasius identical with 4. nivalis, 


17. ARVICOLA STOLICZKANUS, sp. nov. 

A. supra lete fusco-rufescens, sive sordide ferrugineus, subtus albus ; 
vellere molli, longiusculo, ad basin schistaceo, palmis tetradactylis, plantis 
pentadactylis nudis brevibus, tarsis subtus pilis indutis, auriculia parvis e 
Ss vellere haud emergentibus, rotundatis, caudd quintam partem totius longt- 
tudinis subequante, pilis fulvescenti-albidis setosis instructd ; dente molario 
mazillari ultimo angusto, intus angulis duobus fortioribus antice, nullis 
Se postice, extus quatuor parvulis, duobus antice, ceteris postice, spatio imter- 
1 a veniente, munito. Long. a rostro ad basin caude (in corio dessicato) 4, caude 
ok 1, tarsi O°7 poll. 

Hab,—Nubra valley, Ladék ; Aktagh near Karakoram Pass. 
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In colour this species approaches 4. russatus of Radde, but that is . 
said to have the tail tawny above, and the teeth are described as very 
different, The last upper molar in A. Stoliczkanus is peculiarly formed, the 
anterior portion having two strong salient angles inside, and two very 
weak ones outside, this is followed by an elongate process with two slight 
angles outside and none inside, the whole tooth being much elongated, - 


18. N&soxta Dyorca.—Kashmir. 


19. Gricervs (Cricervtvus) praus, var.—Kuenluen range north of 
Sanju pass, Pamir, and Wakhan. | 


* 
20. C. (CriceTrunes) FULVUS, sp. nov. > > > 
©, peraffinis Criceto phmo, sed major atque magis fulvus, arenaceo- 
fulvus vix cinereus. Long. corporis capitisque 4°5, caude# 14, auris 0-75, 
tarsi O-7 poll. , = — — 
Hab.—Pinins of Eastern Turkestan, Pamir, and Wakhan. * 
Another form of the phews group of hamsters intermediate in size be- 
tween C, pheus and C. isabellinus. * 
* 
21. Mus crasstprs P—Tankse, badak. . = 





22. Mvs PACHYCERCTS, sp. nov. 4 

M. affinis M. Bactriano, sed nrinor, caudd breviore, crassiusculd, Setosd, * 
supra fusco-fuleus, subliis albidus, auribus ovalibus majusculis, pilosis, 
Long. fexempli in spiritu’ vini conservati) a rostro ad basin:cattde 2°3, 
cauda 2, auris 05, plante 0°65 poll. * 





Hab.—Pilains of Eastern Turkestan. 

This is apparently the common house-mouse of Eastern Turkestan and 
differs from M. Bactrianus of Afghanistan, Persia, and North-western India, 
by having a shorter, thicker tail and a differently shaped and larger skull, 
The colour is sandy brown. — se *< * 


29, ‘Mus sxxvaricvs, var.—Kashghar; Panja in Wakhén. * 


24. GERBILLUS CRYPTORITINUS, sp. nov. 

G. supra rufescenti-arenaceus, subtus albus, coloris dorsalis ventralis- + 
que limite bene notato ; rostro in lobum semicircularem intus pilis brfVibus = 
sparsis indutum, nares obtegentem, desinente ; caudd corporis capitisque 
longitudinem excedente, cum dorso superne fere concolore, sed magis rufes- — 
cente, nisi apicem versus, ubi migreseit, subtus pallididre, pilis nonnullis ad 


apicem caude longioribus nigrescenti-fuscis, auribus mediocribus, ovalibus, == 
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excedentibus, supremis nigris, ceteris albis ; vellere longiuaculo, molli, nitido, 
basin versus ad tergum schistaceo; palmia subnudis, pilis sparsia indutie, 
plantis confertissime pilosis ; dente molario ultimo simplici, incisoribus unj. 
suleatis. Long. exempli majoris nuper occisi a rostro ad basin cauda 5-5, 
cauda 625, auris 0°75, pedis posterioris a caleaneo 14 poll. Long. exempli 
~ minoris 4°5, caude 5 poll, 
4 JIfab.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 
This form is distinguished from all others with which I am acquainted 
— by the peculiar flap at the end of the snout covering the nasal apertures, 
This flap is semicircular in form, and hairy inside. I can find no deserip- 
“ tion of a similar appendage in any other species, and there is nothing of the 
“eS kind ingG. Indieus, G, Hurriane, or in two undescribed species from Persia 
and Baluchistan, of all of which I have examined specimens preserved in 
spirits. 
“<— G. eryptorhinus is coloured like G. meridianus, but.is of the same size 
as G, tamaricinus, From both the above species and from their ally, G. 
collium,* which inhabits western Turkestan, the present species is distin- 
7 guished by the tail being longer than the body. 
z= Another peculiarity of G. eryptorhinus is that the lachrymal bone 
; appears never to be ankylosed to the skull. Consequently the process of 
« the lachrymal which in all true Gerbilli projects into the anterior angle of 
the bony orbit, is frequently absent from the whole bone being lost, This 
* was thé case in two skulls which I examined. 


25, Dreus tacorvs.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 
26. Lerus paucies ?—Ladik. 
27. L. Treeranvs ?—Nubra valley, Ladak, 


8 28. L. YARKANDENSIS. 
Giinther, Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist., Septomber, 1875, 4, X VT, p, 229. 


L. parvus, affinis Lepori tolai, sed multo minor, nusguam niger nec 
~ griseus, auribus usque ad apicem coneoloribus, haud nigris, arenaceo-isabel- 
linus, fisco plusveminusve, ad dorsum lavatus, lateribus lacteis, pectore palli- 
dissime rufo, caudd alba, superne fuscd ; vellere molli, longiusculo, ad basin 
cinereo, Long. a rostro ad basin caude@ 17, capitis 3°6, caud@ 4, auris 4°25, 
tarsi 4 25 poll. = 


x ©"For translations of the characters of this and of somo other specios described in 
Russian by Severtzoff in his Turkestanskio Jevotnie, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Feistmantel. No translations are given in the “ Zoological Record,” and in the 
“ Archiy fiir Naturgeschichte” even the names aro omitted. It is greatly to be regretted 
that M. Sovertzoff docs not, like all the best naturalists amongst his countrymen, 
describe in « language more generally understood, 
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ab.—Plains around Yarkand and Kashelar, * 


‘This species approaches T. tolai, Pallas, but is much smaller, with.pro- 
portionally longer ears, and is chiefly remarkable for having no black on 
ca Ups of the ears, nor on the tail, and no grey tint on any part of the 

y. 


29. L. Pasrnensrs, Giinther, 1. ec. 


LL, supra arenarius vel fusco-isabellinus, infra albus, uropygio albescenti- 
cinerco ; caudd superne nigrd ; aurium marginibus superioribus extus migris 5 
pectore pallido rufo ; vellere denso, molli, ad basin, preter ventrali, cinereo ; 
pilis longioribus ad dorsum nigro-terminatis, intermixtis. Long. arostro ad ~ 
basin caude ciréiter 18, caude 4, auris a basi anticd 5, qusdem latitudo 2°75, J 
eranii longitudo 3°5, tarsi 5 poll. 

Hab.—Banks of Lake Sirikul, Pamir. , 

This is distinguished from the last by being somewhat larger, by 
having the ends of the ears and the upper part of the tail black, and by its 
grey rump. It is near to Z. Tibetanus but differently coloured. The 
ears in the dry skin measure only 3°6 in, from the. orifice and 4°5 from the 
head outside. 


~~ 


30. L. Sroniczkanvs, sp. nov. 
L. praecedenti peraffinis, arenario-fulvus, differt tantum auribus multo * 
longioribus, vellere dorsali nigro lavato. Long. corii desiccati a rostro ad 
basin caude 17°5, caude (vertebrarwm) 3, ejusedem cum pilis apicialibus fere + 
5, cranii 3-5, auris extus 5°2, tarsi 4°9. * 
Hab,—Hilly country and Thian Shan mountains north-east of Kash- A 
ar. 
- This is rather darker than the preceding species and has much longer 
. ears. . When fresh the latter would probably "measure over 6 inches, Both 
’ this and the last appear to have longer ears than L. Lehmanni, Severtzof, in 








which they are the same length as the head. 4 

31. Lacomys LApAcEnsts. * - | 
Curzonia, Stol., J. A. S. B., 1865, XEXIV, Pt. 2, p. 108, noe Hodgson. | ie 

— Nat. Hist., Sept., 1875, Vol. XVI, p. 231. > 


L. maj 0 
rufescente, auribus 
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rioribus nigris, inferioribus albis. Long. tota circa 9, cranii 2-25, auris 1, 
farsi 1°5 poll. 

Hab.—Ladiak. , 

This is the common species of northern and north-eastern Ladak but 
not apparently of the mountains bordering the Kashmir valley. It is easily 
recognized by its peculiar pale fawn colour, more rufous in summer. It was 
first described some years ago by Dr. Stoliezka, who referred it to D. Cur- 
sonia, I had occasion subsequently to shew that the true Z. Curzonia of 
Hodgson is a different species, and I have just heard from Dr. Giinther, 
whilst this paper is passing through the press, that he has named the 
present form Ladacensis : I have consequently withdrawn the name I had 
proposed to give it. It is allied to ZL. oyotona by the form of the skull. 


32. IL. aurirvs, sp. nov. 


_ Ly auperne sordide fulvus fusco-lavatus, capite humerisque rufescentilus, 
ouribus magnis rotundatis, pilis isabellinia indutis, vellere molli, pilis 
basin versus nigrescenti-plumbeis, apices versus in dorso lateribuaque isabel- 
linis, fusco-terminatis, sullus albis. Long. (in corio dessicato) tota circiter 
7°5, cranié 1-8, auris 1, tarsi 1-2 poll, 

Hab.—Pangong lake, Ladak. 

A larger form than Z. #oylet with much larger ears.” The colour 
in two ekins from Lukung on the Pangong lake is smokey brown, The cars 
are as large as in the last species and must in the living animal be nearly 
1} inches across. 


33. L. GRISEUS, sp. nov. 


L. sordide griseus, subtus albus, ad dorsum Srontemque lewiter rufescenti- 
lavatus, vellere elongato, molli, ad basin plumbeo-nigro, apices versus in’ doreo 
lateribusque griseo, apicibus ipsis nonnullia fuscis ; auribus magnis rotun- 
datis, pilis sparsis albidis indutis. Long. in — nuper occiso 7, capitis 
1:75, auris 14, tarsi 13 poll. | 

Hab.—Kuenluen range South of Sanju Pass. 

I know of no other’ Lagomys which approaches this in colour. It is a 
peculiar grey, almost the colour of Chinchilla, The skulls of the last and 
present species approach in character to those of ZL. Hoylei and L. rufescens 
but still exhibit well-marked differences. 


34. Lacomys MACROTIS 2? Ginther, 1. —Kuenluen ranigo ? 
* ‘The above is a wonderfully rich series of Leporide. 
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UNGULATA. 
35. Sus sCROFA, var. NIGRIPES. 


#fab.—Thian Shan mountains near Kashghar. 

The two specimens, male and female, closely resemble the European 
wild boar, but the legs are black, and there are some trifling cranial differ- 
ences, which, although perhaps insufficient to justify specific distinction, are 
worthy of notice. | 


36. Ovis Hersxst P—Thian Shan mountains. 


37. O, Nanuna.—Kuenluen range, 


38. Capra Srereica.—Kuenluen range and Thian Shan mountains. 


39. GAZELLA SUBGUTTUROSA, var. YARKANDENSIS. 

G, subgutturosa cornibus lyriformibus jucta caput subparallelis, lente 
divergentibus ; facie fusco valde striata. 

Hab.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

: This differs much from the typical form of G. subgutturosa, the horns 
taking a much less open curve, and the face markings being much darker, 
but as intermediate forms are found in Persia, I do not separate it, 


40. Pasruorors Hopesos1.—Ladak. 
41. Cervus, sp. (horns only)—? Thian Shan mountains N. BE. of 
Kashghar. : 


42. Carniotus pyGancus ? (horns only)—Kashghar ? 


P. S, Sept. 28th.—The number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for September, 1875, containing descriptions of several species of 
hares and Lagomys by Dr. Giinther, was only received just before the Inst 
proof of this paper was passed. Although, under the rules usually adopted 
in England, the names given by myself would have priority, from having 
been given in a paper read before the Asiatic Society in August, I have 
thought it best to withdraw them, and to substitute those given by 
Dr. Giinther, in order to obviate any risk of confusion in the nomenclature. 
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* XTX:—WNote on (i) Elachistodon Westermanni, (ii) Platyceps semifasciatus, 
. Gnd (iii) Ablepharus pusillas and Blepharosteres agilis—By W. T. 
Branronp, &. FR, 8. 
— (Received Nov. 9 ;—Read Dec. 1, 1875.) 

~§ L—A young snake was recently presented to the Indian Museum by 
Mr. G. Shillingford, of Parneah, and Mr. Wood-Mason, the Curator, asked 
me to determine it. For a long time [ was unsuccessful, for the specimen 
presents the peculiarity of a pit behind ithe nostril, scales much like those 
of a Bungarus, except that the subcaudals are divided, and no poison fang ; 
but after a good deal of research I at last identified the specimen with 
Elachistodon Westermanni, Reinhardt, Oversigt K. Dansk. Vid. Selsk. 

Forh. Kjobenhavn, 1863, p. 210 (Gunther, Rept. Brit. Ind., Appendix). 

This snake is admirably figured in the original paper, and a remarkable 
character not mentioned in Dr. Gunther's description is shewn in the figure. 
This character consists in the presence of a post-nasal pit. 

A loreal pit has been found in two other genera of harmless snakes, 
both West African ; one Bothrolycus belonging to the Lycodontida, (Giin- 
ther, P. Z. S., 1874, p. 444, Pl. LVII, fig. B), the other Bothrophthalmus 
belonging to the Colubride. In Hlachistodon the loreal shield is united 
to the nasal above and a suture runs from the edge of the pit to the labials 
below. In the original description the nasal was said to lie between two 
shields andthe loreal was considered to enter the orbit, but there is cer- 
tainly no Safe above the nostril in the Purneah specimen and, considering 
the presence of the pit, I think that the lower prmocular is not the loreal 
and that the homologies of the shields are as I have suggested. 

From the character of the scales Iam inclined to refer Elachistodon 
‘f to the Dipsadide, and the dentition as described by Reinhardt agrees with 
this view, the posterior maxillary teeth being grooved. The following is a 
description of the specimen obtained. 

Nead scarcely broader than the neck, flat above, body somewhat com- 
pressed, tail rather short, pupil vertical, body surrounded by 15 rows of 
smooth scales, those on the sides as broad as long, the dorsal row enlarged, 
- ghexagonal, much broader than long. Nostrils lateral, each in a single shield, 
‘which contains a deep pit behind the nostril, the shield is divided below the 
pit, the suture running forwards to below the nostril and then downwards. 
Both palatine and saad llary teeth are present, but the specimen is too small 
for their chatacters to be made out, Ventrals 210, subcaudals in 65 pairs, 
anal undivided. Length 8} inches, of which the tail is 1*4. 
ss Head shields normal except that there igs no separate loreal, this being 
ss united with the nasal above, Rostral twice as broad as high, just reaching 
upper surface of the head. Anterior and posterior frontals equal in 
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length, the latter are broader and descend somewhat on to the side of the head "7 


so that the upper prwocular is not in contact with the nasal. Vertical hex- 
agonal, rather longer than broad, occipitals large, rather broad in front, 2 
preoculars, the lower the larger, the higher not reaching the upper surface 
of the head ; 2 postoculars. Upper labials 6 on one side of the head, 7 on the 
other, the 3rd and 4th entering the orbit, the last very large. Temporals ‘ 
2, very long, the upper extending the whole length of the occipital, the lower 
rather shorter. Three pairs of enlarged chin-shields, the posterior separated 
by a small azygos scale, the second pair the largest, each being in contact 
with 3 lower labials. All the lower labials very narrow. Oolowration :—a 
narrow white line runs along the back, it is straight on the tail, becomes 
Wavy in the middle of the back, and tends to break up into spots near the ™ 
head ; sides dark brown with numerous minute elongate white spots tend- 
ing to form cross bands; lower parts white, each ventral shield with a dark 
hinder edge, which frequently expands into irregular spots near the sides ; 
upper surface of head blackish brown, suture between the occipital shields 4 
white, rostral and a broad line running from it over the outer part of the 
frontals and supraorbitals and across the temporals to the hindermost la- 
bial, and all the labials themsélves, white, whilst a blackish brown band runs 
from the nostril to the temporals below the white line, and includes the 
eye. * 
§ II.—I had occasion recéntly to examine the type specimen of 
Platyceps semifasciatus, Blyth. It is a very young spake and has hitherto 
been a puzzle to Indian herpetologists, as may be inferred from the following 
synonymy : 
Platyceps semifasciatus, Blyth, J. A. 5. B., 1861, XXIX, p. 114; Ginther, Rept. 
Brit. Ind. p. 237. * 
Coluber (Platyceps) semifasciatus, Theobald, Cat. Rept. in appendix to J. A. S. B. 
XXAVI, p. 52. 
Pre ease, — ——— Stoliczka, J. A. 8. B. 1870, XXXATX, p. 188. 
I venture with some diffidence to suggest that it isa young specimen 
of Zamenis ventrimaculatus, a snake with which I am very well acquainted 





from having found it abundantly in Persia, but which is not common in = 

India except in the extreme west, and is necessarily not easily recognised 

in the young state except by one who knows its appearance well. =. ° 

§ 111,—On comparison of the scinque from Basrah which I deseribed* 

| ith 

as Ablepharus pusillus (A. and M. N. H. July, 1874, XIV., p· 33) wi 

‘the ——— in the Indian Museum of the species described by Dr. 
Stoliczka as Blepharosteres a gilis, 1 am disposed to believe that I was wrong + 
in supposing them, on the strength of the descriptions, to be identical. They “4 
| 3 * In this description a serious misprint occurs, Tho number of scales a . 
} ed a.” - - 
— a. 
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are congeneric without doubt, and Blepharosteres agilis is an Ablepharus, 
but it differa from A. pusillus in its much longer body. In A, agilis the 
fore limb does not nearly reach half way to the thigh and the hind limb 
barely reaches half way to the axil. In A. pusillus the fore limb reaches 
fully half way to the thigh or rather more and the hind limb two-thirds of 
the way to axil. In the former the third and fourth toes of the fore 
foot are about equal in length, in the latter the third finger is decidedly the 
shorter. Under these circumstances I think it probable that A. pusillus* 


is a distinct species and that A agilis is probably distinct from 4. Brandi, 
Strauch. 


XX.—The Evideace of past Glacial Action in the Nigdé Hills, Assam. 
By Major H. H. Gopwrs-Avsres, F BR. G. S., & Z. 8. 
(Received July 26 ;—Read August 4, 1875.) 
With Plates X—XIIT. 

When carrying on the survey operations in the Khasi Hills, I was more 
than once led to think that glacial action had played a part in the denudation 
of some of the valleys; but the traces of such action were so slight that I 
hesitated to notice them. However, when writing the paper on the West Khasi 
Hills which was published in this Journal in 1869, I alluded to the subject, 
with reference to the valley near Mokarsa, under the Maotherichan ridge. 
When mapping the Jatinga valley, I met with lines of heavy subangular 
ae skirting streams from the north side of the high ridge the west ex- 


‘tremity of the Burrail running thence to Asdilu. Under and to north of the 


peak of Mahadeo, there is atterminal mass of transported material near where 
the Naga village of Garilo formerly stood. On the north of the Shillong 
peak, the highest part of the Khasi Hills, skirting the sides of the “ Um- 
shirpi” stream, are to be seen the remnants of deposits for which it is diffi- 
cult to account, unless we bring in the agency of ice, or large melting snow- 
beds, Tho “ Umshirpi” has cut a deep gorge through the altered sand- 
stones below the point where the road from Cherra Poonjee crosses it, and 
here takes a very sharp bend ; since its original excavation, a bed of water- 
worn boulders has filled the valley, and caps the spur round which the 


stream winds, and is seen again in the road-cutting on the right bank quite 
95 feet above the present stream, as one proceeds to the Artillery barracks 
‘from the station side, shewing clearly it was once continuous, and has since 


. 


© A. pusilius ia figured in the * Zoology of Porsia,’ Pl. XXVII. fig. 1. 
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been removed. Such a bed of transported material would again be found 
at this point, if large snow beds, or small glaciers were to be formed on the 
slopes of the Shillong peak, where the Umshirpi takes its rise, so as to 
produce a greater aqueous action, and sudden rushes of water, Yet I 
did not consider myself quite justified in attributing such appearances 
to more than the former greater intensity of aqueous action alone, especi- 
ally on so low a latitude as 25° 30°. However, during my last expedition 
into the same range further east, where it rises to nearly 10,000 feet, it was 
highly interesting to find the most unmistakeable signs of former eonsider- 
able glacial action. By any one who has traversed a glaciated region, the 
slightest evidence of such action is at once detected, which to the uninitiat- 
ed eye might escape notice, but the moraines of the Burrail are of such dimen- 
sions, and so partake of all the characters of glacial action having once been 
in full foree, as to strike the most unobservant as being peculiar. Round- 
ing the base of the Burrail on the direct road from Saimagiting towards 
Munipur, after passing the village of Suchéma under the curiously shaped 
and conspicuous searp of Sa-yé-nd-chi-kd, descending into the deep valley 
of the Zubza, on vii Jotsdma and Phésama, Kigwéma is reached, and 
shortly after coming in view of this last village, the path leads up the steep 
terminal slope and on to the level surface of the old moraine, on which our 
camp was soon pitched at an elevation of 5000 ft. The imagination could 
picture the time when the deep valley at the back, above which towered 
the cliffs and peak of Japvo (the point we had to ascend and observe from), 
was filled with the ice that had pushed and carried the large blocks of stone 
and earth forward. The summit of Japvo, a trigonometrical station, is 
9,890 ft. above the sea, and the mean height of this eastern part of the 
Burrail, which here takes a bend to the south, is about 9,000. The Ter- 
tiary rocks, which first begin to rise above all the surrounding country near 
Asilu, dipping S E, continue, with a gradual-elevation of the base of the 
series for 50 miles, until they attain their highest elevation near Japvo; the 
south-easterly dip changes gradually round to west, and presents a precipi- 
tous face at right angles to the direction of the main watershed :—the con- 
tinuity of the Burrail as a high range is thus reduced suddenly from 9,000 
to 5,000 feet, and the much older contorted clay shales and schists on 
which the Tertiary rocks unconformably reat are exposed. Along this east 
face there are several deep gorges, their streams joining the Zullo, which rises 
under the peaks of Ténépi and Khunho. Across the low saddle of the 
older series, which has a breadth of 5 miles, the newer rocks again come 
in, with a reversed dip, at Tellizo, and its base rises again towards the N E, 


- 
© Dr. Wm. Hooker has noticed the glacial features in the Atlas Mountains ; and 
Palgrave again south of the Caspian in lat. 36°. 
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forming with that strike the Kopamedza range. This sudden depression in 
the range, marked by the removal of the Tertiaries, stretches far away 
to the south, into the depression of the valley of Munipur, which is in fact 
the continuation of the same great lateral axis of elevation, The high N 
N E, 5 SW ridge of Tertiary sandstones, rising 7000—S8000 feet, bounds 
the valley of Munipur for 80 miles, and marks ita eastern boundary, 
coming in again at’ the Maphitel ridge, which bounds the valley on the east. 
It is in the gorges draining to the Zullo river that the best examples 
of glacial» action are to be scen, the moraine in the Gaziarurh being the 
largest. The tributaries of the Mazierh ravine under Japvo are numerous, 
and fall very suddenly from the ridge above; descending from the peak 
into the gorge, just below where they unite, and leaving the more confined 
part, and proceeding down the valley, the first signs of ice-action consist of 
narrow irregular terraces ; until arriving at a lateral ravine at the north side 
of the valley, where a clearly defined small moraine projects out into the 
main valley of the Mazierh, to the level surface of its moraine, and would 
(when the glacier existed) have formed one of those little side lakes, so 
often seen in glaciated ground, just above the point of junction with a 
lateral and main glacier, Passing this side ravine, the path led along the 
flat surface of the moraine for half a mile, which widened gradually as the 
valley opened, and we then descended 200 feet into the bed of the stream. 
Enormous blocks shew out on the sides of the even-cut slope at an angle 
of 45°, and also lie near and in the bed of the present stream, the face of 
the slope being here very straight, The sketch (Pl. X) taken looking up 
the valley and one of the lateral moraine (Pl. XII, Fig. 1) will eluci- 
date this feature. Just in a direct line opposite Kigwemah, the moraine 
ends at 4 miles from its source, with a terminal slope of 45°, and the stream 
descends rapidly to join the Zullo about 7 miles further down, The débris 
composing this mass of transported material having been défived from Terti- 
ary sundstones all more or less soft, which have quickly broken up and become 
disintegrated, much of it must have been reduced to a state of mud and sand 
long before it arrived at Kigwemah, and hence it is that these moraines of the 
Naga Hills differ from those of the Himalaya and Alps, where the rocks are of 
various kinds, and often extremely hard, retaining their angular forms after 
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are very well displayed. At the point where the stream, the Gaziarurh, leaves 
the gorge, the broad flat expanse commences and extends down the valley 
for quite 1} miles. After proceeding down and crossing it, the view from 
the next spur on the other side was most striking: the broad sweep of old 
moraine a quarter of a mile broad (terraced for cultivation) comes bend- 
ing round to join the smaller one fromthe Kurtrurh; the two glaciers 
must have once met here, and the terminal cliff would have been just below 
the junction ; the elevation is here 5,100 ft." I give asketch of the moraine 
on Pl. XIII. The views on all sides were lovely, especially that up the gorge 
of the Gaziarurh : the soft hazy rays of light cast by the sun, setting behind 
the high range on the west, brought out in most lovely grey tones the re- 
ceding steep spurs that bounded the glen. - 

Towards the upper part of the Zdllo near where the Kaburhi joins it, 
traces of old terraces of transported material are observable, and huge blocks 
of sandstone are seen here and there, all in the same level, resting on the 
clay shales (one of these blocks at about 4,800 ft. measured 20 x 18 
x 12 — 4,320 cubic feet), and it is from among these transported blocks 
that the Nagas of Sopvomah select the monoliths and dolmens they erect 
in the villages along the crest of the ridge above, which is of clay shales. 

‘Crossing the main watershed at its lowest part, we descend gradually 
to the head of the Barak valley, the physical aspect of which well deserves 
notice (Pl. XI). The river, here 3,800 ft. above sea level, flows with a 
very serpentine course through a broad level belt about ¢ to 4 a mile in 
breadth, the greater part of which is or has been under rice cultivation. 
There are scarcely any trees on the hill slopes, and those few that exi 
confined to patches on steep slopes bordering the river, where it bends" 
under the hills. Alluvial terraces are well developed both in the main valley 
and lateral branches. Under the village of Gnamih, the main accumulation of 
these deposits terminates, and below this they occur, now on one side of the 
valley, now on the other, extending into the narrow gorge of the river still 
further down where it takes a sharp loop-like bend of 6 miles, and it is evi- 
dent that they once filled this gorge to a height of 180 feet ; little, how- 
ever, of the deposit is now left. In the more open part above, the upper level 
of the terraces is about 120 feet above the present level of the Barak, and 
they consist of strong oma conglomerates and clay. The age of these 






© ‘This altitude may be considered very low, when we know that the extension of 

similar action is not seon much below 4000 ft. in the N. W. Himalaya, on a more nor- 

thorn latitude ; but there is every reason for supposing that during tho last glacial 
i the meneral distribution of land and water was nearly the same as at the 


time, and that the amount of moisture borne from the south and south-west must havo 


forcing the glaciers to a lower level. 
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deposits there is every reason for supposing to be the same x. of the 
Japvo moraines, the result of a powerful river action, due to a heavy winter 
snow-fall,—all the main sources of the Barak lying in lateral valleys of the 
Kopamedza ridge at an elevation of 7—8,000 feet, 

The character of the valleys that drain away through Munipur and 
eventually into the Irawadi, is intimately due to former effects of climate, 
during the period the changes I have above described were goingon. ‘These 
valleys and Munipur have at one time presented the appearance of a chain 
of lakes, now dry, the only remnant in Munipur itself being the Loglak 
Lake, now of small dimensions; a description of one such tributary valley 
will suffice for all,—and I am informed by Dr. J. Anderson that like char- 
actere are to be seen in the country towards Yunan, On the water-parting 
of the Irawadi and Sirmah, one looks down on the Khongba flowing 
with sharp bends through a broad almost level valley. ‘The steep slopes 
from the Koupri ridge on the west terminate some two miles from the 
base of those on the east, and a very gradual nearly level surface of water- 
worn detritus covers the intermediate ground, through which run four 
streams from the ridge above-mentioned. 

The valley on the east is bounded by a low ridge of only some 
800 feet above its bed, which gives off to the cast spurs rising to 
1000 feet. Further down the valley, G6 miles from the w hed at Kaital- 
Mambi, a collection of detritus (mostly angular) forms a ce about 50 feet 
above the stream, and is the termination of the long talus given off by the 
deep ravines on the flank of the Koupru peak, which here rises to feet 
80 feet higher than the ridge to its north. ‘This talus extends 
olde up to the eastern side of the valley and undoubtedly at one time 
abutted on its eastern spurs forming a lake above, subsequently drained by 
the stream cutting its way round their present base, a process which would 
have commenced directly the formation of talus from Koupru ceased with 
the change into present climatic conditions. 

A sketch (Pl. XII, Fig. 2) of the Kaital-Mambi lake bed from the 
watershed is given in illustration of the above features. 
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XXI.— Note on a large Hare inhabiting high elevations in Western 
Tibet—By W. T. Buaxronn, M R. SN. 
(Received. Nov. 8 ;—Read Deer. 1, 1875.) 
In the list of mammals obtained by Dr. Stoliczka in Ladak, Eastern . 
Turkestan, &c. (ante, p- 109), I included a hare from Ladak under the name 
of L, pallipes, but as I felt doubtful of the identification I added a note of 
interrogation to the name. I have since, in a collection of skins very kindly 
sent to me for examination by Mr, Mandelli of Darjiling, found one young 
and two adult specimens of a hare with an ashy grey rump, corresponding 
very much better with the figure and description of Z. pallipes given by ’» 
Hodgson (J. A, S. B., 1842, XT, p. 288, Pl. 3). This hare is doubtless the 
kind inhabiting the portions of Tibet immediately north of Sikkim, and 
seen by myself in Sikkim close to the frontier at the Kongra Lama pass 
(J. A. S. B., 1872, XLI, p. 34). It differs in several respects from the 
large hare of Ladak and Western Tibet, referred first, I believe, by Blyth in 
his * Catalogue of the Mammals in the Museum of the Asiatic Society,’ p. 131, 
and subsequently by myself to Z. pallipes. The hare from Western Tibet 
is a larger form with proportionally shorter and differently coloured ears, 
the fur is less woolly, the colouration more rufous on the back, and less 
ashy on the rump, the dark band on the anterior surface of the ears is much 
less distinct and the posterior outer surface shews far less white, and the 
tarsi are clad with longer and denser hair. I propose to name this Western 
Tibetan hare, from the extremely elevated regions which it inhabits, 


vee me 


LEPUS HYPSIBIUS, &p. nov. : 
L. major, rufescens, nigro-adumbratus, subtus albus, uropygio fusces- 
centi-griseo, caudd floccosd, omnino albd, vellere dorsali idlensissime suberispa- 
to, auribus breviusculis, capitem longitudine parum excedentibus, antice 
extus fusco rufescentibus, postice albescentibus vel albis. Long. corporis 
cum capite in corio dessicato ad 24 poll,, tarsi 5, auris a capite 4.5, cranit ss 
= Has.—ZJn vallibus altissimis planitiebusque provincia occidentalis Ti- 
betane Ladak dicta. ; be 
Description taken from a specimen collected by Dr, Stoliezka at Kium J 
in the Changchenmo valley, 15,500 feet above the sea, in October. Colour 
rufous brown more or less mixed with black on the back, dusky ashy on the 
rump, lower parts white witha slight rufescent tinge. Fur long, wooll * 
rather curly and thick ; on the anterior portion of the body the hairs are about 
1} inches long, ashy at the base, further back the basal portion becomes creamy = 
white, beyond the middle of each bair there isa blackish ring, then a pale — 
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. fully —— long, and for the most part ashy grey throughout, a few 
only having short black tips. On the sides the hair is rufous brown, except 
at the base, where it is ashy, on the lower parts white with a slight rufous 
tinge throughout. On the neck the hairs are rufous brown, those on the 
back of the neck having ashy tips; on the breast they are paler rufous. 
Head brown, whitish round the eyes, whiskers partly black, partly white ; 
inside surface of cara brown in front, whitish behind, the brown hairs hav- 
ing short black tips, no distinct dark band in front, Extreme tip of ears 
black, the colour only running a short distance down each margin. Ears 
inside clad, towards the tip and posterior margin, with buff hairs, a brown 
band near the hinder margin, which is buff. Tail white throughout. Limbs 


a chiefly white, a brownish band ronning down the anterior portion of the 
fore legs. 

— The skull measures 3°63 inches long from the occipital plane to the 
i front of the incisor teeth, and 1°73 broad across the widest portion of the 


zygomatic arches. 

This hare appears to be found throughout a considerable tract in Wes- 
tern Tibet. The specimen in the Asiatic Society's collection was presented 
Shar by Captain Smyth, but has no precise locality. This species is probably 
‘a | the ZL. ciostolus of Adams, P, Z. 8., 1858, p. 520. I do not think it is the 
* L. ciostolus of Hodgson, for a young specimen of Z. pallipes agrees much 
| better with Hodgson’s description, and the ears in the former are said by 
Waterhouse*® to be coloured like those of J. Tibetanus. This ts not 
the case in ZL. hypsibius. 


* 


3 XXP.—On new or little-known species of Phasmide, with a brief prelimi- 
| nary Notice of the Occurrence of a Clasping Apparatus in the Males 
ss throughout the Family.— By Jascs Woop-Mason. 
* (Recd. Decr. 10th, 1875 ;—Read Jan. 5th, 1876.) 
Fs ! (With Plates XVI & XVII.) 
| Loxcuopes Wrstwooptt. 


Weatwoodii, Wood-Mason, J. A. 8. B., Vol. XLO, 1873, p. 51, pl. V. 
S. B., July, 1873, p 149, and A. & M. N. Hi, 4th Ser, 1873, Vol. 
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being similarly armed with two minute spiniform tubercles. Meso- and me- “ 
tathorax dilated at the insertion of the legs. Abdomen exactly half the 
length of the body ; terminal dorsal segment strongly carinate, its posterior 
and inferior angles produced into slender deflexed processes in contact at 
their tips only, which, like the sides of the resultant hiatus, are beset with . 
minute spinules ; terminal ventral segment pointed, carinate below for its 
posterior two-thirds. Legs simple except for the presence of minute repre- 
sentatives of the triangular spines seen near the apex of the femora in the 
opposite sex ; their relative length 1, 3, 2. 

Total length, 3 in. 4 lin.; head, 14 lin. ; proth., 14 lin. ; mesoth., 
9 lin. ; metath., 7} ling; abd, 164 + 4 — 204 lin.; antenna, 14 lin. ; fore ‘ 
femora, 17, tibie, 204, tarsi, G — 43} lin.; inter. femora, 11, tibim, 12, 
tarsi, 4 — 27 lin. ; post. femora, 13, tibim, 16, tarsi, 44 — 33) lin. 

Han, The above description is taken from a specimen preserved in ; 
alcohol captured on South Andaman by Mr. A. de Roepstorff. 


LoxcnopEes AUSTENSI, 0. sp. 

@. In size, thickness, and armature like the Acanthoderus Wallacet 
of Westwood, but without the lateral spines and with a longer head and 
more prominent eyes; antennw long and setaceous; head, pro- meso- and 
metanotum with a few minute granules, especially on the edges of the two 
last named; meso- and metathorax carinate above and below; the meso- 
notum, both divisions of the metanotum, and the abdominal segments armed 
with an erect spine at their extreme hinder ends, the abdominal spines 
gradually decreasing in size backwards so as to become almost imperceptible 
tubercles on the two penultimate segments; terminal ventral and dorsal 
abdominal segments much as in T. luteoviridis, Intermediate and posterior 
femora with two minute spines near the apex below; relative length of the 
legs 1, 3, 2, the posterior being very little shorter than the anterior pair. * 

Female unknown. 

Total length, 24 in.; head, 1} lin.; proth., 1} lin. ; mesoth., 7} lin. ; 

i metath., 4} lin.; abd., 12 +3 —15 lin.; antenn,, 20} lin.; fore fem. 10 
lin., tibim, 12 lin. ; interm. fem. 7}, tibie, 8 lin.; post. fem. 9 lin ; tibim, 

lin. 
* Han.—Dikrang Valley, Assam ; collected during the Dafla Expedition, Aa 
by Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, after whom I have much pleasure in — * 
— ae 
PurpaLosoma WestTwoopit, bn, sp. — 

g Very closely allied to P. Cantori, from which it differs in the great —2 

opment of the lateral lobes of the Gth dorsal abdominal segment, and = 
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-—--ggnyex, and surmounted by two rounded tubercles of very unequal size — 
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. that of the right side being by far the larger; minute scale-like rudiments 
of tegmina and wings. 

Total length, 9 in. 4} lin.; antennm, 1 in. 7} lin.; bead, 7 lin.; 
prothorax, 54 lin. ; mesothorax, 1 in. 94) lin.; metathorax, 1 in. 3§ lin. 
abdomen, 4 in. 1 lin, 4 Lin, 24 lin. <= 5 in. 3§ lin.; breadth of Gth abd. 
segment at base, 34 lin., of the same at apex, 5] lin. 
| Male unknown. 

Hap. Nazeerah (Foster) and Samaguting (J. Butler), Aseam. 

I have much pleasure in naming this gigantic insect after my friend 
and former teacher Professor Westwood, Hope Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Oxford. 


ae 


Loraruvus Jonas, Westw. 

— & Necroscia Tolas, Westw., Monograph of Phasmidm, p. 145, pl. xix, fig. 2. 

- 9. Much stouter than the male, about the same size and thickness, 
and relative proportions as Bacteria Baucis, but with the mesothorax 
narrowed in front ; head, and pro- and mesonotum with scattered granules ; 
legs armed asin the male ; tegmina in the form of small closely appressed 
overlapping scales ; not the faintest trace of wings; terminal dorsal abdomi- 

nal segment and operculum much as in Bacteria Baucis and Lonchodes 

. Bootanicus, | 

Total length, 4 in. 6} lin. ; head, 24 lin.; proth. 2} lin.; mesoth., 

13 lin.; metath., 5} lin.; abd., 2in 2} lin. + 5—2 in. 7? lin.; antenn., 

- 8 in. 5 lin. ; tegmina, 2 lin. 

| The following are the admeasurements of a specimen of the male - 

| Total length, 3 in. 2 lin. ; head, 14 lin, ; proth., 1) lin. ; mesoth., 8 lin. ; 

* metath., 4 lin. ; abd., 18} + 3) = 22 lin. ; antenn., 2 in. 9 lin. ; tegmina, 

: 23 lin. ; expanse of wings, 2 in. 11 lin., or reaching as far as to the apex of 

the 4th abdominal segment. 
Han.—Johore, in the Malay peninsula, and Sinkieb Island, off the 

N. E. coast of Sumatra, where the specimens were taken by my native col- 

lector. Professor Westwood's Necroscia Jolas was trom Malacca. 

Were it not for the presence of wings in the male and of rudimentary 

= -tegmina in the female, this species would have to be placed next to Lonchodes 

_ porus, Westw., the female of which will, I feel confident, prove to be either 

—- “Fonchodes Bootanicus or Bacteria Baucis, or at any rate some closely similar 

=< form. It is placed, provisionally, in the genus Lopaphus, because the nearest 

winged ally of the female is indubitably the Lopaphus brachypterus of De 

‘Haan ; but it might also have been ranged with the Phibalosomas, the females 

of some of which have minute scale-like rudiments of organs of flight, in the 
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PHYLLIUM SICCLPOLIUM. : 

: Having never met with a specimen of this species in the numerous 
collections that have been submitted to my inspection since my arrival in 
this country, but having received one from Mauritius, I am forced to the 
conclusion that it is confined to Mauritius and some of the neighbouring 
islands, and that the specimens from Java, Timor, and New Guinea referred 
to it by De Haan have, as Westwood has suggested, been incorrectly deter- 
mined, The latter author states that “in the Hopeian collection at Oxford 
there is one from the collection of Latreille with the locality “ Seychelles” 
attached to it in his handwriting”: the locality now given thus corroborates 
that of the celebrated French entomologist. 


: Puyittum Cenenicum, DeHaan, Pl. XVI. 

Some time ago I received, through the kindness of the hon’ble Ash- 
ley Eden, to whom the Indian Museum has many times been indebted for 
valuable specimens, two examples—the one an adult female, the other a 
pupa of the same sex,—of a species which I have been unable to distinguish 
from the above, the adult specimen only appearing to differ from De Haan’s 
typical one from the island of Celebes in the greater length of its tegmina 
and wings, but in the latter respect very nearly agreeing with a specimen 
from Manilla in the Hope Collection at Oxford. 

The following are the admeasurements of Mr, Eden’s adult specimen :— 

Total length, 3 in. 3 lin,; head, 34 lin. ; proth. 2} lin. ; mesoth., 
34 lin,; metath., 4} lin. ; abd., 1 in. 7 lin, + G6 lin. = 2 in. 1 lin. ; width 
of 3rd abd. segm. at middle, 1 in. 3 lin.; do. of Gth at base, 1 in, 2} lin, ; do. 
of same at apex and of Tth at base, 84 lin ; length of wings 1 in, 74 lin., or 
reaching to apex of Sth segm. ; do, of tegmina, 2 in,, or nearly to apex of 
Gth ; width of do. 8 lin. ; width of post. lobe of ant. fem. 3} lin.; do. of ant. 
lobe, 23 lin. 

Hazn.—Karen country, Burmah. 

The fourth abdominal segment of the pupa is biocellated, as in the 
male, but not the faintest trace of these ocelli is detectible in the perfect 


insect. 
Puynuurem Wersrwoopn, n. sp., Pl. XVII. 
?. Legs all similar to those of P. siccifolium; wings reaching as far as 


to a little beyond the second abdominal segment; the tegmina to the apex 
of the sixth; mesothorax granulated above and below and at the sides; — 


abdomen gradually widening from the base to the angulation which occurs 
a little beyond the middle of its third segment ; from this point 


idly to the apex of the 6th 
at first v gradually, at last somewhat more rapidly to t pex o 6th 
80 shat ite sides are slightly and regularly arcuate ; its three terminal 


Menta forming together ‘siangular mass, the side of the seven 
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slightly concave ; the operculum reaching almost to the apex of the basal 
third of the terminal dorsal segment. 

&. Legs all exactly asin the female ; the antenne, which are tomentose, 
as long as the wings,and composed of 26 very distinct joints, all produced 
into a point below at apex, when laid back reach quite as far as to the apex 
of the 4th abdominal segment; the tegmina extend to the middle of the 2nd, 
the wings to the apex of the 7th abdominal segment. Abdomen, at first 
very slightly and gradually, then more suddenly widening to a little beyond 
the middle of the 3rd segment; thence maintaining the same width to apex 
of 4th, whence at firat very gradually and afterwards more suddenly narrow- 
ing to its extremity, the sides being slightly arcuate; a faintly marked 
pair of ocelli on the posterior half of 4th segment; the three terminal 
ventral segments carinate below, the last of them broadly rounded at 
the tip and barely reaching the level of the end of the basal third of the 
terminal dorsal one. 

2. Total length, 4 in.; head, 4 lin. ; proth., 3} lin. ; mesoth., 5} lin. : 
metath., G lin. ; abdom., 2 in. + 74 lin. — 2 in. 7% lin. ; breadth of 3rd 
segm. abdom. at angulation 20 lin. ; do. of 6th at base, 1 in. 4 lin, ; do. of 
Gth at apex, 10} lin. ; width of post. lobe of ant. fem 3 lin.; do. of ant, 
lobe, 2} lin. ; length of tegmina, 2 in, 7 lin., width of do. 10 lin. ; length 
of wings, 1 in. 2 lin, 

$. Total length, 2 in. 9 lin. ; head, 2 lin. ; proth., 1} lin, ; mesoth. 
(measured below), 34 lin. ; metath, (measured below), 44 lin. ; abd,, 1 ip. 
53 lin. + 4} lin. —1 in. 10} lin.; breadth of do. at base 4 lin. ; of 3rd 
segt. at angulation, 8} lin. ; of Sth at apex 74 lin.; of Gth at apex 5 lin. ; 
length of tegmina, LO} lin, ; of wings, 2 in. ; of antenna, 2 in. 

All the above measurements are taken from alcoholic specimens. 

Han.—The female from South Andaman, where it was captured by 
Captain Protheroe on his dining table, so that the females of this species 
must possess some considerable powers of flight. The insect which I con- 
fidently believe to be the male of this species was taken by Mr. W. Davison, 
near Pahpoon, about 150 miles north of Moulmein, in the Salween country. 
The acquisition of a male from Port Blair or of a female from Burmah will 
alone decide whether these two insects have been legitimately paired or not. 

The female differs from that of P. siccifolium in having tolerably well- 
developed wings instead of minute scale-like rudiments of such, in the 
shape of the abdomen, in which three instead of two segments go to form 


* the triangular termination, and by its less strongly serrated mesothorax ; 


and from that of P. Celebicum in the form of the external lobes of the fore 


_ femora, which are semioval instead of angulated, and notably in the form of 


the abdomen; in which latter point the male differs most conspicuously from 
that of the same species. 
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I take this opportunity of stating that the terminal dorsal abdominal 
ecgment in the males of all the species belonging to this family of Orthopte- 
rous insects with the exception of those of the genus Phgyllium ia modified 
to serve as a more or less efficient clasping apparatus, In its simplest form; 
this consists of a number of very minute highly indurated dark brown 
spinules developed upon the under surface of the segment near its hinder 
margin (Bacillus hispidulus, W-M.., ete.) ; very frequently, however, the whole 
segment is so profoundly modified as to constitute a regular forceps (most 
species of Lonchodes, Phibalosoma hypharpax, Podacanthus Typhon, ete.), 
the arms of which are in contact throughout their length and beset 
internally with interlocking teeth, or in contact and spined at their 
extremities only; these extremes of simplicity and specialization being 
connected by every conceivable gradation. In correlation, the anal cerci, 
which are invariably straight in the females, are curved and decussated, 
But neither has this condition of the anal cerci been hitherto recognized as 
appertaining exclusively to the male sex, nor have the structures to which 
a prehensile and retentive function is now for the first time assigned been 
interpreted, although both have been figured and described in numerous 
species by Professor Westwood and others. 
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* toonna, 140 * sp. 44 
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“ Erythropalum scandens, 153 
——— angulata, 103 
*Eulima acuformis, 98 
»  (Areuella) mirifica, 98 
Eumeces Kargitenavs, 196 
* ladacenats, 196 


Eurycoma 138 
* Set em 139 

Evodia 128, 129 

* Roxburghiana, 129 

» triphylla, 129 
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Geostilbia Caledonica, 43, 46 
*Gerbillus Noob de ag 108 
*Glessula Burrailensis, 3 


*(Gymnosporia Gibsoni, 202 
* montana, 161 
= oblanceolata, 161 . 


Thomsoni, 202 
" Haly * himalayanus, 196 
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4 Ladacensis, 110 
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Lepus oiostolus, 216 
* i ¥ 109 
| is, 110 
° * Stoliczkanus, 110 
* Xarkaudonais. 109 
onus 


Limicolaria Bourgignati, 46 
Lepionurus sylvestris, 164 
isanthes Burmanica, 183 
montana, 183 
*Lonchodes Austeni, 216 
* Westwoodii, 215 
Lopaphus Tolas, 217 
” brachypterus, 217 


= ” fulvocinecta, $6 
* interrupta, 86 
Marginella (Glabella) picturata, 95 
* Marginelli 95 : 
* (Volvarina) deformis, 95 
inconspicua, 








Mitra (Turricula) obeliseus, var, Anda- 


a) radius, 100 

) pretioss, 100 
Mocoa himalayana, 1965 

Stolicekai, 195 

Munronia Wallichii, 143 

Murex crosseena, 33 

(Ocinebra) —— var, 83 





obesa, var. Ceylonica, 96 
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Sarcostigma ide +e, 156 
Scutia myrtina, 16 
” var. —— 169 


Var. retuan, LOD 
Schizochiton dysoxvlifolius, 146 
” gramdifiorns, 145 
” paniculatus, 145 
patensa, 146 


Schleichera trijoga, 183 
Schmidelia chartacea, 185 
Scyphopetalam ramiflorum, 168 
verticillata, 156 
Siphonodon celastrinus, 162 
*Sistrum ——————— 07 
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S 4 Stolicskanun 191 
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Toddalia, 128 ~~ 

” asiatica, 130 
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7 * var. flor 30 
Tri 129 


ma (Euchelus) fossulatulus, 103 

* Euchelus) Lamberti, 102 

" (Gibbula) Hol var. 
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ADDITIONS AND ERRATA. 





” Page 135, 16 lines from bottom of page, for “ Geoff.” read “ Griff.” 


Page 136, G lines from top of page, for “its,” read * it.” 

Page 151, 8 lines from top of page, for “ — read ‘* Con- 
spectus af genera.” 

Page 161, 13 lines from bottom of page, for ‘‘ monotana,” read “ montana.” 

Page 170, 6 lines from top of page, for ‘* Conspectus of species," read “ Con- 
spectus of genera,” 

‘Page 180, 19 lines from top of page, beneath the word “ Sarrspace»,” insert 
the words “ Conspectus of genera.” 

Page 198, G lines from top of page, jor “ Upper Assam,” read “ Upper 
Tenasserim.” 

Page 112, 9 lines from bottom of page, for Carnioiys, read CarReoivs. 
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XIII.—On the species of Marmot inhabiting the Himalaya, Tibet, and the 
adjoining regions.— By W. T. Buaxrorn, & &. S., & Z. 8. 
(Received July 30th, 1875 ;—Read August 4th, 1875.) 

The distinctions and nomenclature of the Himalayan and Tibetan 
species of marmot appear to me in need of careful revision. The necessity 
for investigating the subject during an endeavour to ascertain the name of 
the Laddk species, and of a new form of which specimens were obtained by 
Dr. Stoliczka at the Kaskasu pass, on the road from Yarkand to the 
Pamir plateau, has convinced me that the received synonymy of the two 
best known species requires reconsideration, and that several of the identi- 
fications made by Gray, Blyth, Jerdon, and Anderson are erroneous. 

The history of the nomenclature of Himalayan and Tibetan marmots 
appears to be the following. In 1541,* Mr. Hodgson described a species 
from the “ Kachar’’ of Nepal and the plains of Tibet under the name of 
A, Himalayanus. In 1843, he redeseribed this species and suggested alter- 
ing the name to Tibetensis, and at the same time distinguished a smaller form 
with a longer tail and somewhat different colouring as A. Hema 
From references made at various times to his — ned eatalog 
probable that 4. Hemachalanus had originally t 
Mr. Hodgson, and it appears under that 1 
logue of Mr. Hodgson’s collections. 

_ British Museum * List of specime 
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‘and # A. filous, Eversman” to A. bobae of Schreber. There is no evidence 
that these species bad ever been compared, and the only specimen stated to 
exist in the British Museum at the time was said to be from Siberia. 

The next addition to the nomenclature was by Jacquemont, who de- 
scribed a marmot from the range north of the Kashmir valley as A. cauda- 
fus. His description was published, with a figure of the animal, in the 
appendix by Geoffroy St. Hilaire to Jacquemont’s posthumous work, the 
* Voyage dans |’ Inde,’ in 1844. 

In the ‘ Catalogue of the specimens and drawings of the Mammf&lia and 
Birds of Nepal and Thibet presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. to the British 
Museum,’ the larger or short-tailed marmot is called A. dobac, Gmelin, and 
the smaller 4d, Tibetanus, Hodgson. The same names are preserved in the 
second edition of the catalogue issued in 1863. 

In 1847 the “ large Himalayan marmot’’ was described by Dr. Jame- 
son as Arcfomys TZutaricus. This description appears to have been over- 
looked by Indian naturalists. 

In 1851, Horsfield in his ‘Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum 
of the Hon. East India Company’ classed both 4. /Zimalayanus and A. cau- 
datus as synonyms of A. bobae. 

Omitting several notices of the various Himalayan marmots by travel- 
lers, the next noteworthy attempt at discriminating the species was by 
Adams in 1858. He ealled the “red marmot” of Kashmir A. dobac, and 
the “ white marmot” A. Zibetanus. It is evident, I think, that most writers 
apply the name A. bobac to Adams's “ white marmot.” 

Blyth in his catalogue (1863) united all the Himalayan marmots ander 
A. bobac, Schreber, giving as synonyms Afus arctomys, Pallas (which is the 
original name of 4. bobac), A. fulvus, Eversman, 4d. Tihetanus, Himalayanus 
and Hemachalanus, Hodgson (the last with a note of interrogation, however), 
and A. caudatus, Jacquemont, In a foot note Blyth points out the dis- 
tinctions between Hodgson's two supposed species, but adds that he cannot 
satisfactorily discriminate two species in the Society’s skins and skulls. Dr. 
Stoliczka® in 1865 was also disposed to unite the two forms found in the 
western Himalayas, but he gave no details. 


Jerdon, in his ‘ Mammals of India,’ considered that Hodgson was correct 
in separating 4. Hemachalanus from the short-tailed form and, consequently, 


probably J. A. 8. B., 
nart the size of a beaver, 
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? distinguished two species ; A. Gobac (with A. Tibetanus and Himalayanus of 
Hodgson and A. caudatus of Jacquemont as synonyms) and A. Hemachala- 
nus, Fitzinger in his ‘ Versuch einer natirlichen Anordnung der Nager- 
thiere’ enumerates two Himalayan and Tibetan species of Arctomys, which 
he calls 4. Zataricus, James, (with, as synonyms, A. Himalayanus, Hodges. 
A, bobac, Gray, and A, caudatus, Gieb.) and A, caudatus, Isid. Geoffr. 

In Dr. Falconer’s posthumous ‘ Paleontological Memoirs’ there is an 
excellent description of the common marmot of Weatern Tibet with a full 
account of the animal's habits, He calla the species 4. Zibetana, and ina 
note by the editor it is apparently identified with dA. Himalayanus, an 
identification which, as I shall shew hereafter, is incorrect. 

Dr. Anderson in 1871* distinguished two species of marmot from 

* Lad&k and the Kuenluen mountains, one of which he identified as A. bobae 
* (with Afus arctomys, Pallas, Arctomys fulous, Evers., 4. Himalayanus and 

A. Tibetanus, Hodgs. A. caudatus, Jacquemont, A. bobac, Gray, Horstield, 
Blyth, and Stoliezka, and A. Tibetanus, Adams as synonyms), the other 
with A. Hemachalanus (synonyms—A, bobac of Adams and partly of Blyth 
and Stoliczka). 

— In 1870, MM. Milne-Edwards described Arctomys robustus from Mo“ 

pin in Eastern Tibet, And I may conclude these notices by a reference to 

| M. Severtzoff’s work ‘ Turkestanskie Jévotnie,” in which A. baibacinus, 

* Brandt and A. caudatus, Geof. are said to be found in Western Turkestan. 
Unfortunately the work in question is entirely in Russian and several of the 

- identifications are incorrect, so that it is impossible to feel any certainty as 

| to the animal which Severtzoff has identified with A. caudatus. I think if 

— improbable that the Kashmir marmot is really found in Russian Turkestan, 

| It is more probable that the species is the 4. aureus described on a previous 
paget from the specimens obtained by the late Dr, Stoliezka at the Kaskasu 

* pass between Yarkand and the Pamir, 

* I may here state at once that I have reason to believe that, besides 
A. robustus, there are not two, but three species of Himalayan or Tibetan 
marmots, and that a great part of the confusion in the nomenclature is due 

to this circumstance, 

In the synonymy above quoted one name frequently occurs, which ap- 
| i pears to me to have been admitted by mistake. This is Arctomys fulvus, 
ss Eversman. Blyth gives no reference ; Gray, in the British Museum Cat. 
J p. 148, gives Griffith, A. K. t. 118, and, as Anderson gives precisely the same, 


© "Tho title of Dr. Anderson’s paper in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 

- ¢On some rodents from Ydrkand' is unfortunate, for only two of the four species de- 

 seribed had boon obtained in Turkestan territory and not one was from the neighbour- 
pood of Vérkand, whilst all four are found in Ladd. 

+ Ante, p. 109 of this volume, 
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I suppose there may be such a name in some editions of Griffith's Animal 
Kingdom, though I cannot find it in the copy in the Society's library, In 
any case, I have no doubt the species is really A. fulvus of Lichtenstein, 
described in Eversman's ‘ Reise nach Buchara,’ p. 119. ‘That species is a 
Spermophilus and not a true Aretomys,* and, consequently, is distinct from 
all the Himalayan species, none of which, so far as is known, have cheek 
pouches. 

The next point for consideration is what is Arctomys caudatus of 
Jacquemont, As it is described as having a tail two-thirds the length of 
the body, it is evidently not A. bobac,t to which it is referred by Blyth, 
Jerdon, and Anderson. It is clearly, on the other hand, the same as the 
species referred by Anderson to 4. Hemachalanus. Anderson's specimen 
agrees pretty fairly with Jacquemont’s figure and description ; there is more 
black on the back and tail in the former, and the abdomen wants the ferru- 
ginous tint, but neither of these characters is constant. The localities 
whence the two were procured are close together ; the marmot skin obtained 
by Dr. Henderson and described by Dr. Anderson being from Matayon, ac 
just north (on the Dras side) of the Zogi-lat, between Srinagar and Leh ; 
whilst Jacquemont’s type was shot at a place which he called Gombour or 
Gombur, close to the head of the Sind valley, but on the Indus side of the 
watershed and in the valley of a stream running into the Dras river. , 

There is a possibility of a second and smaller marmot being found in : 
the Kashmir ranges, for Vigne, Travels in Kashmir &c., II, p, 230, mentions 
seeing one, as large as a small fox, on the road from Srinagar to Skardo. The 
animal which I identify with 4. cawdatus is the size of a very large fox. 

A skin just received at the Indian Museum from Dr, Aitcheson at 
Srinagar agrees with that described as A. Hemachalanus by Dr. Anderson, 
except that the back is blacker. Mr. Lydekker informs me that these skins 
are precisely like those of all the marmots he saw on the ranges north of 
Kashmir. 

Still, however, I am in no way prepared to admit that Dr. Anderson 
was correct in identifying the Ladak marmot with Mr. Hodgson’s 4, Hema- 
chalanus. ‘The former is a large marmot, one of the largest known species, 
the skull measuring 105 mm. (4. 12 inches) or as much as A. robustus, 
Hodgson's 4. Hemachalanus on the contrary must be a small marmot, the 
body being only 12 to 13 inches long, and the tail 5} to 54, the corre- 
sponding dimensions (taken from skins) of the Ladak marmot being 22 and 
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© Brandt, Bull. Ac. Imp. Se., 1844, II, p. 366. —— 000 
MM. Milno-Edwards, Rech. Mam, I, p.312, 0 
_$ This name has been converted into Tooglen pass in the P. Z, 5. 18) ly 
‘ys p. 562. ' F 
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10} inches.* Dr, Anderson concludes that Mr. Hodgson had never seen an 
adult of A. Hemachalanus and that he drew up hia description from immature 
specimens. I do not think this view is probable. Hodgson was care- 
less in matters of nomenclature, as many naturalists were in his time, but 
he collected largely and studied the animals he described carefully, aa is 
shewn by the minuteness of his descriptions, I scarcely think, had the 
specimens he deecribed been half grown, that he would have overlooked the 
evident immaturity of the skulls, which he must have extracted, for he 
describes the teeth, Moreover, I think Dr, Anderson must have overlooked 
Mr. Hodgeon’s remark that he had kept some of the smaller marmots alive 
for months, one of them for over a year anda quarter. Surely he would 
have noted their growth during that period. I cannotsay how long a 
marmot may be in attaining its full growth, but if it requires more than a 
year, it differs greatly in this respect from most rodents. 

There are also, I think, some important differences between the colour- 
ation of Hodgson's A. Hemachalanusand the Kashmir marmot. The for- 
mer is described as having the general colour “ dark grey with a rufescent 
tinge which is rusty and almost ochreous red on the sides of the head, 
ears and limbs, especially in summer. Bridge of nose and last inch of tail 
dusky brown.” In the latter the general colour is more yellow, the whole 
lower parts and the limbs are ferruginous (there appears to be much varia- 
tion, perhaps sexual, in the colour of the upper parts), the bridge of the 
nose is not dark, but the tip is, and at least 3 inches at the end of the tail 
are black. 

It is true that Dr. Anderson mentions his having obtained skins pur- 
chased at Darjiling which were undistinguishable from the Ladak marmot.t 
It is probable that these skins had been brought from upper Sikkim, or 
‘Tibet, but if so, and if they are correctly identified, the only conclusion I 

v! can come to is that these must be three species of marmots in the Himalayas 
= A. Tatarious I am unable satisfactorily to identify. The reference in 
— n's Arehiv't runs thus “ A supplementary description of the lange 
| ee aaak aac ep scene by Dr. Jameson, who has applied to it the 
‘name of Arctomys Tataricus (Inst. p. 38S4).“ The work referred to is 


. 
















Tyho length of the tail in the Lad&k specimen is without the hair at the end. 
—* In Mr. Hodgson’s measurement the hair is, I think, included, although ita inclusion is 
* not specified, because it is comprised in the corresponding measurement of the tail of 
4. Himatayanus on the same page. 

sf Mir. Wood-Mason has had search made for these skins, but owing to so many of 
the Museum specimens having been packed away pending their transfer to the new 
it has not been possible to find them. 

oe -— d 1848, Pt. 2, p. 155. 
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probably a French one, L’ Institut, at least so I infer from the fact of a 
paper by Gervais quoted with a similar reference in the ‘ Archiv’ being 
assigned to this magazine in Carus and Engelmann’s ‘ Bibliographia Zoolo- 
gica’, At the same time neither Jameson's nor Gervais’ paper is quoted in 
the Royal Society's Catalogue, although L' Institut is included in the works 
catalogued, 

There is a short paper by Dr. Jameson on the Zoology of Chinese 
Tartary in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History,* in which he briefly 
mentions a marmot which he observed beyond the Niti pass, and of which 
he says that it is of a reddish yellow colour and the size of a rabbit, I 
know of no Himalayan marmot which when adult is so small as a rabbit ; 
the smallest species is A. Hemachalanus, and possibly this may have been 
the animal observed by Jameson, but in Weigmann’s ‘ Archiv’ he is said to 
have described the Jarge Indian marmot: of course it does not follow that 
the species seen by him north of the Niti Pass was the same which he 
subsequently named A.. Tataricus. Meantime the identification is of less 
moment, because in all probability the species named by Jameson was 
either A. Himalayanus, A. Hemachalanus, or A. caudatus, all of which names 
have priority over 4. Tutaricus. 

But the most important point of all is the identification of the short- 
tailed Himalayan marmot with A. bobac. This apparently was made by 
Gray without his having examined specimens of A. Himalayanus ; and Blyth, 
Jerdon, and Anderson, so far as I know, had never seen examples of the 
true A. bobac, so that I doubt if the species have ever been compared. 
Pallas (Zoog. Ros. As. I, p. 155) united all the knownf Asiatic marmots 
without cheek pouches to the Bobac, which he called Arctomys Baibak, but 
he described the Kamschatkan race as a well marked variety, Brandt 
(Bull, Ac, St. Pet. 1844, II, p. 364) separated this Kamschatkan form as 
a distinct species, which he called A. Camschatica, but which he suggested 
might be identical with the American A. monaz, and he indicated another 
species from the Altai under the name of A. baibacitna, which, however, he 
did not describe. Severtzoff quotes this species A. baibacinus from western 
Turkestan. Without attaching much importance to this circumstance for 
the reasons already mentioned, I think it yet remains to be shewn that the 


true A. bobac of Schreber, Afus arctomys of Pallas, is found in Central Asia — 





at all. The name was originally applied to the marmot of Poland and 
* Vol. VII, p. 360, : 
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Galicia, which appears to be a much emaller animal, weighing 8 to 10tbs., the 
body being 1G6inches, the tail 4 inches 4 lines, or including the hair 5’ 4” 
long, whereas in A. Himalayanus the head and body measure 22 to 24 
inches, and the tail 6} with the hair according to Jerdon, 54 to 6} accord- 
ing to Hodgson. Pallas’s original measurements of A. bobac, which I 
quote above,* are probably in French inches, which would render the 
difference rather leas, but still it is very considerable. 

Pallas’s original description of the colour of A. bobac runs thus: Color 
vostro et circa oculos magia minusve fusco-nigricans, infer mystaces sub- 
JSerrugineus ; parotides pallide, gula ferruginea, reliquum corpus infra et 
artus interiore latere ferrugineo-lutescentia ; supra gryscus, pilis longiortius 
nigris, vel fuscis apice gryseo-pallidia magis minusve inumbratus, Cauda 
basi subtus ferruginea, majore parte luteacens, a medio picea, apice atra, 
The animal referred to A. Zlimalayanus does not differ greatly in colour 
from Pallas’s description. MM. Milne-Edwards,t however, point out that 
A. bobac is a very much paler animal than A. robustus, which appears 
closely to resemble A. Himalayanus, and may perhaps be the same. 

On the whole I think it is far safer for the present to keep 4. Hima- 
layanus distinct from A. bobac. I have not sufficient materials at present 
to determine whether the short-tailed marmot of the Kuenluen and Ladék 
is absolutely identical with the type of 4. Himalayanus, but it appears to 
correspond fairly and I know of no distinction. 

The figure of A. robustus in the ‘ Recherches sur les Mammiféres’ is 
aan much more richly coloured than A. Himaloyanus is, but the authors of 

the work point out that the plate is over-coloured. The species are 
evidently very closely allied and may possibly be identical, The skulls are 
very similar, the nasals being a little shorter in A. robustus, and the point 
of bifurcation of the sagittal crest further back, but there is a possibility 
that these differences may be due to age, and it is evident from the state 
. of the teeth that the figured skull of A. robustus, although apparently full 
_ grown iger than that of a. Himalayanus which I have compared 
with. tb: this skull of A. Himalayanus is from one of the skins brought 
ire. Dr, ‘Henderson from the Sanja Pass, Kuenluen range. There are, 
however, some little differences in the form of the zygomatic arch, &., 
“he nd especially in the relation of the longitudinal to the transverse diameter, 
which make me hesitate to consider the two the same, 
J Erte. In trying to throw some light upon this question of the Himalayan 
3s. 3 ts, I have examined the following specimens. 































skins with skulls of A, aureus from the Kaskasu Pass. 


* Glires, p. 113. 
t Recherches Mam. p. 312, 
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II. Three skins of A. Himalayanus (the same as examined and de- 
scribed by Anderson) from Kitchik Yilak, close to the Sanju Pass in the : 
Kuenluen range, south of Yarkand (‘ Lahore to Yarkand,’ p. LOL). 

Ill. Askin of A. caudatus (the same as described by Anderson as 
A, Hemachalanus) from Matayon on the Zogi-la near Drüs between Kash- 
mir and Ladak, and a flat skin of the same probably from Kashmir; also 
a skull of the same brought by Mr, Lydekker from the range north of ' 
Kashmir, 

IV. The specimens made over by the Asiatic Society to the Indian 
Museum, three staffed skins, a skeleton, and two skulls, all enumerated in 
Blyth’s Catalogue*. These require a few words of notice. By both Blyth 
and Anderson the whole have been referred to Ad, bobac (4. e. A. Hima- 
layanus). ‘Two stuffed specimens (one of them young and both with im- 
perfect tails) which were presented by Mr. Hodgson, probably belong to 
this species. The other specimens are a stuffed skin and the skeleton from 
an animal brought alive to Calcutta from Sikkim, and two skulls, one 
presented by Lieut. Brownlow, who probably procured it in the western 
Himalayas, and the other from the Burnes collection, and, therefore, it 
may be expected, from Afghanistan, I have carefully examined the three 
ekulls and am convinced that they belong, in all probability, to three 
different species, that of the skeleton differing widely from both the others 
in the form of the palate and of the nasal bones, in the length of the sagittal  ~ 
crest and the point of its bifurcation, whilst of the two remaining one is much 
larger than the other, besides other differences. The skeleton is evidently 
that of a fully adult animal, It measures from snout to insertion of tail 
15 inches along the curve of the back, the tail vertebre 4). This is very . 
close to the measurement of 4, Hemachalanus, and the skin agrees with the | 
description of that species in having the frontal portion of the face dark 
brown. The fur is short and thin, but it is scarcely probable that the fur of 

~a marmot which had lived for months in Calentta would retain its original 
character. I think it highly probable that this specimen really belongs to | 
A. Hemachalanus. It certainly does not agree with A. Himalayanus.t * 

The ekull presented by Licut. Brownlow is, I find by comparison, that 2 
of A. caudatus. The Burnes’ collection skull, although somewhat resem- — 
bling that of the new species 4. aureus, appears to me to belong to a 4 


Mam. } . 108. — 
Senda ae uat in these specimens, ax in all other skins either of birds or - 
. mammals, which have been exposed to the light for many years in Caloutts, the colowvs * 
have faded greatly, and in ull the mammals the texture of the fur appears to '_ a 
changed, becoming much harsher. I think it much to be regretted that «mall it mammals F 
Should be mounted at all; asa rule valuable skins and types should be kept unmounted 7 = 


in drawers, and not exposed, 
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different and probably undeseribed species, which should be looked for in 
> Afghanistin, It is very possibly the form mentioned by Dr. Griffith as 
seen by him at the Hageeguk, Kaloo, and Erak passes,* and also brietly 
referred to in Sir Alexander Burnes’ * Cabool.’t 
It is useless to refer to the various notes by travellers, on the marmots* 


. peg observed by them, in the hope of ascertaining the distribution of the ditfer- 
ent species, since the external differences are, as a rule, not sufficient to render 
r the brief descriptions given characteristic of any particular kind, and the 


task of determining the exact range of each species must be left to future 
* research. I shall conclude this paper by giving the names and the synonymy, 

so far as I have been able to unravel it, of the four species, the existence of 

which in the Himalayas and the neighbouring ranges to the north-west 

I consider probable, merely adding that in all probability another species, 

hitherto undescribed, inhabits Afghanistan. [am quite at a loss to con- 

ceive what is the form with large ears represented in Hooker's * Himalayan 
: Journals,’"} and which is said to migrate sometimes in swarms from ‘Tibet 
to Upper Sikkim. Certainly, no known Himalayan marmot approaches this 
» animal in the structure of the ears§, 


(e Section 1.—Short-tailed marmote having the tail less than one third the 
—* length of the head and body.” 


1. Arncromys HiraLaryanvs. 


A. Himalayanus, Hodgson, J. A. 8. B., 1841, X. p. 777. 

“ 4A, Himalayanus of Catalogue, potius Tisetensis hodie,”” Hodgs., J. A. 5. B., 1843, 
XII, p. 409. 

“ A. bobac, Schreb.” partim, Gray, List of the specimens of Mammalia in the col- 
lection of the British Museum, 1843, p. 148, nee Schreber. 

4, bobac, Gmelin", Gray, Cat. spec. &c. Mammalia and Birds of Nepal and Thibet 
————— B. H. Hodgson, Esq. to the British Museum, p. 23, (1846) ; nee Gmelin.——~ 
Tb. 2nd Edition, p. 12, (1863). 

2 fa A, Tataricous, Jameson, L’ Instit, 1847, XV, p. 364. 
— bobae, Sehre! " Horsf, Catalogue of Mammalia in the India House Museum, 

<a p14, (1851) ; nee Schreber. 

A. “Tibetanus, Hodgs.” whito marmot of Europeans, Adams, P. Z. 8. 1858, p. 521, 

4A, _bobae, —— parti Blyth, Cat, Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 108, (1863) ; me 

mt ——— Schrob.” Jerdon, Mammals of India, p. 18, (1867), nee Schreber. 
be A. Tatarieus, Jameson,” Fitzinger, Sitzungsb. kk. Al, Wiss. Wien, 1867, LV, 1, 
Ps! 491. 


LE" ‘© Sco note on page 114, 
oe 6S — 
vVol. U. pp. 109, 170, smaller edition. 
* aes help feeling some doubt as to” whether the animal figured is a marmot 
{ — pall, ap 
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<t, robustws, H. and A. Milno-Edwards, Nouv. Arch. du Musée, VII, Bull. p. 92 
(1870).—Rechorches sur los Mammiféres, I, p. 309, Pl. XLVI, XLIX. 
*A. dobac, Schrob.” Anderson, P. Z. 8., 1871, p. 660, mee Schreber. 

General colouration greyish fulvous, beneath yellow, hair of the back 
ewith very short black tips, tail dark brown at the end. Length 22 to 24 
inches, tail with hair at the end 54 to 64. 

#Hfab.—Tibet ; Ladak : Kuenluen south of Yarkand. 


Section 2.—Marmots with tails one third or more than one third the length 
of the head and body. 


2. Ancromys HeEMACHALANTS, 
4. Henachalanus, Hodgs., J. A. S. B, 1843, XTT, p. 410. | 
“4. Tidetenus, Hodgs.,"” Gray, Cat. Mam, Birds Nipal, p. 24, (1846)—2nd Edition 
p- 12, (1863). 
“4. bobac, Schreber““ partim, Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus, As. Soc. p. 108, (1863), neo 
Schreber. 
4. hemachalanus, Hodgson,” Jordon, Mam. Ind. p. 182, (1867). 


“Colour dark grey with a full rafous tinge, which is rusty and almost 
ochreous red on the sides of the heads, ears and limbs, especially in summer. 
Bridge of nose and last .inch of tail dusky brown. Length 12 to 13 inches 
tail (with hair) 5} to 55”.* 

Hab—Sikkim and Nepal, in the higher regions of the Himalayas, 


3. ARCTOMYS CAUDATUS. 
A. caudatus, Jacquemont, Voyage dans 1' Inde, Vol. IV, Zoologie, p. 66,.Atias, 
Vol. U1, PL 5, (1844). 


“A. bobac, Schreber,” red marmot of Europeans, Adams, P. Z. S., 1858, p. 621, nee 


Schreber. 


“\ 4. bobac, Schreber,"” partim Blyth, Cat, Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 108, (1863), meo 


Schreber. 
“A. bobae, Schreber,”” partim, Jerdon, Mam, Ind. p. 152, (1867), mee Schreber, 
“4. coudatus, Isid. Geoff.,"’ Fitzinger, Sitzungb. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien, 1567, LV, 
i, p. 401. 


A. tibetana, Falconer, Palmontological Memoirs, I, p. 583, nee A. Tibetanus, Hodge. 


«4. hemachalanus, Hodgson”, Anderson, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 561, mee Hodgson... 


sometimes the back is black throughout : lower parts with a str ong te! 
nous tinge ; tail black for the greater portion of its length. He d and 
about 25 in., tail with hair 13, or more than half the length of the body 


Colour rich rufous yellow when adult, more or less black on the Bask : - 


a eS 
body 
<2 iJ — 











Hab—Mountains north of Kashmir: Lad&k. pS a | 
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4. AncTomys AvURevs. 

A. aureus, W. Bianf., ante, p, 106. 

On a previous page I described this species very briefly. The following 
is a fuller account, taken from four specimens, three brought by Dr. Stoliczka 
and one by Captain Biddulph from the mountains west of Yarkand. 

General colour tawny to rich brownish yellow, the dorsal portion con- 

; epicuously tinged with black from all the hairs having black tips, but these 
are far more conspicuous in some specimens than in others ; face grey to 
blackish with a rufous tinge, covered with black and whitish hairs mixed, which 
are about half an inch long on the forehead, the black hairs more prevalent 
in some specimens, apparently males, than in others ; the middle of the fore- 
head sometimes more fulyous, Just on the nose is a blackish brown patch, 
and there is a narrow band of short black hairs mixed with white around 
the lips: sides of the nose paler; whiskers black. Hairs of the back 1} to 
1} inches long, dark slaty at the extreme base for about } inch, then yellow, 
becoming deeper golden yellow towards the extremity, the ends black. In 
. the blackest specimens (? males) the posterior portion of the back wants 
the black tips. Tail the same colour as the back, except the tip, which is 
black ; the length of the black tip varies, but never exceeds about 2) inches 
in the specimens before me, and in three out of the four it is only about an 
f: inch: hairs of the tail about 2 inches long, brown at the base. Lower parts 
| rather browner, the hairs shorter and thinner, chocolate brown at the base, 
without the short woolly under-fur, which is very thick on the back. Feet 

above yellowish tawny like the sides. 


oa 


ig Length taken on the dried skins : 
SE it~ Nose to insertion of tail, ...s0ss0.+-.2+ 165 to 18-75 
yea Tail, without hairs at the end, .............. 5 to G5 














as Hairs at end of tail, ........ seeceseeere LSE to 1°75 
— Fore-foot (palma) to end of toe, without claws, ...... 2°05 
=. Mid toe, without claw, measured below, Jceacuveates OO 
: ‘Claw, measured above, ..ceeeee se ee see · · · · ·· · · ·· OG 
Hind foot (planta) to end of toe, without claws, ...... 29 

' Mid toe, without claw, Seems ewe weet ee eee eee eee O's 
: Claw of do., measured above, ..scesecseseeeeeeess O52 
This is a very much smaller animal than A. cawdatus, and its tail ap- 

* pon shorter in proportion and with less black. The colour of the lower 
parts is leas rufous and the feet are tawny yellow, not ferruginous as in the 
larger form. The fur of A. aureus too is softer. From 4. dimalayanus 
the present species is distinguished by its much longer fur, by being much 
_wellower in tint and less grey, and by its longer tail. It is also much smaller. 
‘From A. Hemackalanus it may be recognised by its longer tail and richer 


=> 
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The following are the dimensions of skulls of all the above species in 
parts of a metre, those of A. robustus having been taken from the figures. 
I also add the measurements of the skull of a specimen of A. bobac belonging 
to the Berlin Museum. 
; “7 : 
i .| #2 ; : 
22 | 32 : 
Leake : 
mi | = = 
* a f=" <j 
* 
Length from occipital plane to an- 
terior end of masal bomes,...... "106 ’ 
Breadth across widest part of zy- 
— “0665 
. behind postorbital processes, | “019 
Length of nasal bones,,......... "045 


Breadth do. behind, “O10 
Do. do. in front, “DLS 
Length of row of upper molars, .. | °025 
Do. lower jaw from angle 
to alveolar margin, .......... “069 
Height of do. at coronoid process, | -0425 





P. S.— Oct. 28t4. Some months have elapsed since the above paper 
was written, and in the meantime, through the kindness of several friends, 
I have been enabled to add materially to the evidence as to the distinctions 
of the different species of marmots. : 

In the first place, 1 am indebted to Professor Peters of Berlin, who, a. 
with great kindness and liberality, has sent a skin and skull of Arctomys 
bobac belonging to the Berlin Museum for examination. In its external * 
characters this animal differs widely from A. Himalayanus. It is  sandy- : 
grey animal with a brown wash, without a single black hair on its body, 
the hairs on the back being dusky at the base, then dirty white, and the 
tips of the longer hairs on the back and sides being brown. The lower 
parts throughout shew a ferruginous tinge. The terminal portion of the 
tail is brown. ‘This skin measures from nose to rump 21 inches, tailOd; 5 
but it is very much smaller than A. Himalayanus, ! —J * 
have faded and the tips of the hairs — 








J 
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Professor Peters tella me that the skin sent is from Siberia, and that he 
has endeavoured for years in vain to procure a Polish or Galician specimen. 

Compared with the skins of 4. Himalayanus, this specimen of A. 
bobac, besides being paler and having brown instead of black tips to the 
long dorsal hairs, has these hairs much longer and their dark tips more 
developed, and the fur generally is finer and softer, The skull, with a 
general similarity of outline, exhibits numerous differences, the most marked 
being the very much smaller proportional size of the molars in the upper jaw. 
The crown of the third molar is A. J7imalayanue measures 6 mm. across, in 
A. bobae only 4°5 mm, 

I am also indebted to Dr. Giinther for having very obligingly re- 
examined the types of Arctomys Hemachalanus v. Tibetanus in the British 
Museum in order to ascertain if they were adults. He writes to me as 
follows : 

“ The skull of the type of A. Tibetanus is that of an adult animal, but 
“ this type is the most wretched specimen I have ever handled. It was an 


‘¢ individual brought up in captivity ; size that of a very small rabbit, skin 
2 “ nearly hairless, claws abnormally long and as sharp as a needle, teeth 
9 carious, incisors malformed. The frontal bones are gone, but I suppose 
| > “ that they could not have been much arched, and the palate is very shallow, 
zit “ very slightly concave." 


“There is another flat and imperfect skin of this 4, Tibetanus from 
“ Hodgson’s collection. It is somewhat larger than the former specimen, 
“ and is evidently adult, but there is no skull, Taking all the evidence 
“ before me, I believe that this species but slightly exceeded a rabbit in 
“size, But then what differences in size you observe in onr Swiss mar- 
mots.” 
The important point is, of course, to ascertain that Mr. Hodgson’s ori- 
= eR ginal types were adult. The length of the tail shews that the species is dis- 
ss tinct from A. caudatus, and the skulls differ very considerably. But some 
further evidence is forthcoming. Some time after the preceding paper was 
. written the dead body of a marmot was sent to the Indian Museum by Mr. 
a Xe Rutledge. The animal is said to have been originally brought from Bhutan, 
but it has lived for a long time in captivity, and as usual the skin is in 
a wretched condition and almost hairless. The dimensions, however, agree 
with those of 4. Hemachalanus, and when the skull had been cleaned, it 
a (- _ proved precisely similar to that of the old skeleton in the Museum, belong- 
= ing to the animal said to have brought from Sikkim and to have lived for 
months in the Asiatic Socicty’s compound. Mr, Fraser has also found, 
amongst the accumulated collections of the Museum, another skin and skull 
of a young individual, which also had been kept tame. 
Phere is thus evidence of 5 individuals of this species at least, and I 
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have examined 3 skins and skulls myself. With the evidence before mo, I have 
not the slightest doubt that a small marmot does inhabit the northern parts 
of Sikkim and Nepal, and that it is quite distinct in structure, colour, and 
size from the large A. candatuse of Kashmir and Ladak. Unfortunately, 
the Sikkim skins which Dr. Anderson identified with a specimen belong- 
ing to the Kashmir species have not been found. It is remarkable 
that every individual of 4. Hemachalanus yet examined has been kept in 
captivity; skins of the wild animal are a great desideratum. The skull of 
the specimen received from Mr. Rutledge is perfectly well formed and all 
the teeth are healthy. 

Dr. Aitcheson of Srinagar has had the kindness to make enquiries 
about the marmots of Kashmir, and he has sent me specimens of young 
4. caudatus,. As in most young animals, the colours are indistinct, and 
there is a peculiar immature appearance about the fur. These young speci- 
mens can be at once distinguished from 4, Hemachalanus by their longer 
tails. 

It will be seen that the whole of the additional evidence tends to prove 
that, exclusive of A. robustus, there are three and not two epecies of marmot 
in the Himalayas and Tibet, and that neither of these species is identical 
with A. bobac, 

Within the last few days, Mr. Mandelli of Darjiling has sent to the 
Indian Museum a magnificent collection of mammal skins from Sikkim and 
Tibet, part of which he has presented to the Museum, and he has most 
liberally allowed me to examine the whole. There is no specimen of 
Arctomys Hemachalanus, but there are two fine skins of 4. Himalayanua, 
These coincide very fairly in external characters with those from the Kuen- 
luen, they are a very little greyer in tint and darker on the face, but there 
can be no hesitation in referring both forms to the same species. The skull 
of one of Mr. Mandelli’s skins has been extracted for me by Mr. Fraser, 
Although it is near to that of the Kuenluen marmot and to that of a. 
robustus, it differs somewhat from both; its longitudinal and transverse 
diameters being 101 and 67 millemeters, so that it is decidedly broader in 
proportion to its length, whilst its height is rather less, and the nasal bones 
are shorter and less convex. Despite these and other differences, there is 
a general agreement in details, and I feel disposed to believe that the dis- 
tinctions are insufficient for separation. Moreover, it is evident that the 
cranial distinctions already pointed out in the case of A, robustus are not 
greater than those which are found between the two forms of A. Himalayanus, 


7 nsequently, that either A. robustus must be united to that species, 
wth : —— 





or the Kuenluen marmot must be classed as distinct, I 
view and have adopted it in the preceding synonymy 
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mammals described by him from Western Turkestan. I learn that the 
species identified as Arctomys baibacinus differs from A. bobac in being 
darker above, and more rufous below. It is a mountain species, whilet A. 


- bobae inhabits the steppes. Dr. Severtzoff suggests that it may be identical 


with A. robustus (that is, doubtless, with A. JTimalayanus). As A. Hima- 
Tayanus extends from Eastern Tibet to the Kuenluen, keeping to great 
altitudes, above the range of almost every other mammal, it is by no means 


improbable that it may also occur farther to the north. 


P. 8.— Nov. 8th.—In the October number of the ‘ Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History’ just received, Dr. Anderson has described another marmot 
from the mountains north of Kabul under the name of A. dichrous, From 
the description this appears to be distinct from 4. aureus and the other 

ies referred to above, and it is very probably the form indicated by 
Burnes and Griffith, a skull of which, as already mentioned, exists in the 


Society's old collection, 
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XIV.—Contributions towards a Knowledge of the Burmese Flora. 
Part 11.—By 5. Kunz, 


(Continued from Vol. XLITI, p. 141.) 
RUTACE, 
Conspectus of genera. . 
A. Fruit separating into 2 to 5 distinct 2-valved carpels. 


Trib. I. ZANTHOXYLEX. Flowers usually polygamous. Disk free, or rarely 
wanting. Styles basilar or ventral, more or less free. Fruit-carpols coriaceous, the 
endocarp persistent or separating elastically. * * 
x Leaves opposite or nearly so, rarely intermixed with nearly alternate 
ones. Unarmed. 
Evon1a. Stamens 4-5. Leaves often compound, rarely 1-foliolate. 
Meuscorr. Stamens 8. Leaves often 1- rarely 3-foliolate. a 
x ™* Leaves all alternate. Often armed. 
ZANTHOXYLON. Petals 3—5, rarcly none, Stamens as many, Leaves often pinnate. 


B. Fruit a drupe or berry, rarely a capsule. 


Trib. IT. TODDALIEZ. Flowers usually polygamous. free, Style sin- 9 
gle. Albumen usually present. — 

Acnonycuta. Petals 4. Stamens 8. Drupe or capsule 4-celled. Erect unarmed 
trees with 1—3-foliolate leaves. 

Toppatta. Petals 2—5. Stamens as many. Berry 4—7-celled. Climbers, often 
armed, with usually 3-foliolate leaves. 

Trib. IU. AURANTIEZ. Flowers hermaphrodite. Petals and stamens free or 
connate. Style simple. Ovules 1, 2 or more in each cell, Berry often pulpy, with a 
coriaceous or woody rind. Albumen none, 

x Ovary-cells with 1 or 2 ovtiles only. 
+ Style persistent, not jointed at the base. | 

Guycosmrs. Calyx 5-parted or -toothed. Stamens 10, free. Ovules solitary. 
Leaves pinnately 6-1—or rarely 7-foliolate, 

+ + Style jointed at the base, deciduous. 
¢ Leaves pinnate or 3-foliolate. 
® Ovules 2 in each cell. 
O Leaves pinnate or pinnately 3-foliolate. 
t Cotyledons plano-convex, fleshy. Petals im- 
bricate. 


Cuarcas, Filaments linear-subulate. Unarmed, the flowers in terminal cymes. 
Ciavarena. Filaments dilated at the base. Unarmed, the flowers in panicles or 
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Turwista. Calyx 3-lobed. Stamens 6. Spiny; leaves digitately 3-foliolate ; 
flowers almost solitury. 
Lamowia. Calyx 4- or 6-lobed or -parted. Stamens 8—10. Armed ; leaves pinnate. 
+t ¢ Leaves 1-foliclate or simple. 
PanamMionyva. Anthers lincer-oblong. Disk elongate. Calyx usually cup-shaped. 
Climbers, armed. Berries without pulp. 
. ATALANTIA. Anthers ovate or cordate. Disk cup-shaped. Calyx often irrezu- 
4 lar. Trees or shrubs, often armed. Berries with vesicular pulp. 
x *« Ovary-cells with numerous ovules. 
¢+ Rind of berry leathery. Leaves 1-foliolate. 
Crrave. Stamens 20—60, often connate. Trees, usually spiny. 
+ + Rind of berry woody. Leaves compound. Trees. 
Frenonta. Ovary 6—6-celled. Leaves pinnate, 
Anois. Ovary 8- to many-colled. Leaves trifoliclate, 






Evodia, Forst. 
| © Conspectus af species. 
x Panicles small, contracted, usually much shorter than the petioles, 
Branchlets 4-cornered and marked with 4 prominent longitudinal lines; leaves 1—3- 
— foliclate, the: ©; stumens shorter than the petals, ........ EB. witicina. 
Branchilets q ves 8-foliolate, the leaflets on short potiolules, lively grown, 


.. &. triphytia, 
x * Panicles corymboss, spreading, a5 long or longer than the petiole, 
| Branchlets terete, thick; leaflets shortly petioluled, dark bluish-green, E. Roxburghiana, 
— 1. E. vrrrema, Wall. Cat. 1219; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 489. 
i: Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy. 
or : 2, E. rernyona, DC, Prod. I. 724; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 488. 
— Has. Frequent in the damp bill-forests, and entering the drier ones, 
from Martaban down to Tenasserim, at 3000 to 5000 ft. elevation,— 
— Fi. Febr., March ; Fr. Apr., May. 
Eire 8. B. Roxnuroutans,* Bth. Fl. Hove 59; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 487.— 










eg Hoxburatis s figure of the fruit in his MS, drawings shews that the size 
and seeds does not differ from that of the plant formerly 











‘1, M.? Hewrenr, Hf. Ind. Fl, L 492. 
Se Han. — (or — ?) (teste Hf,). 


eek ‘Zanthoxylum, L. 

|  Conspectus of species. 

— eee Cymer axillary, or axillary and terminal. Branches alternate, Leaves pinnate. 
Aah _ * Rac — — Flowers apetalous. | 
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Leaflets 2—3 in. long, glandular-crenulate ; cymes dense, §—1 in. long; fruit-carpels 


usunlly by 4—F, wise teeeee tesees eee Geunthopodinm, 
Leaflets coarsely crenate, §—1 im. lomg, .. 6.06 cree eeeeeee o essence »Z, Andamanicum, 
x ™® Rachis of leaves not winged. Flowers 4—6-potalous. 
Leaflets in 2—3 pairs, glossy on both sides; cymes axillary,,,...... Z. Hamiltonianum, 
* © Cymes terminal, Branches opposite, 
Teaflets glandular-crenate, in 7—10 poirs,....... — — VV—— 2. Dudrunga, 


1. . acawrnoropium, DC. Prod, Il, 727; Hf. Ind, Fl. L. 493. 

Har. Ava, hills east of Bhamo. 

2. Z. Anpamanicum, Kurz MS. 

Haz. In the tropical forests of 'Termoklee island, west of South Anda- 
man. 

A very distinct small-leaved species, but the flowers and fruits are un- 
known, 

3. Z. Hasivrontancum, Wall. Cat. 7117; Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 494. 

Har. Burma (teste Hf.). _ 

4. Z. Bupruxca, DC. Prod. 1. 728; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 495. (Fagara 
Budrunga, Roxb. Fi. Ind. I. 447). = 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests 
from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim,—Fr, Sept. 


Doubtful species. 
1. Z. spondiafolium, Wall. Cat. 1217; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 496. 
Has. Amberst (Wall.) feste Hf. 


Acronychia, Forst. hie 
1. A. Cyarxosma, F. Muell. Fragm. Phyt. Amstr. I. 27. (4. lau- 
rvifolia, Bl. Bydr. 245; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 498 ; Cyminosma pedunculata, DC. 
Prod. I. 722; Wight Ill. t. 65). 
Hap. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; also 
Pegu and Chittagong.—Fl. RS. 


Toddalia, Juss. 
1. TT. Astartca, (Paullinia Asiatica, L. sp. pl. 524; Z. aculeata, 
Pers. Ench. I. 249; Hf Ind. Fl. I. 497 (excl. syn. Zanthox. nitidum, 
Wall.) Wight Ill. t. 66; Scopolia aculeata, Sm. Icon. ined, sub. t. 34; 


Wall. 
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NV. B.—It is possible that in Wallich’s Herbarium Toddalia and Zan- 
thoxylon nitidum,DC., are mixed, but the Wallichian specimens in HBC., as 
well as those cultivated in this garden, all belong to DeCandolle’s species. 


Glycosmis, Corres. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Anthers blunt, not gland-tipped, 
© Berries oboval-oblong to oblong, leaden blue. 
Petals longer persistent ; Mamonts fiat, from a narrower base gradually broader towards 
the triangular APoXr , bark pale coloured, ....+. eevee ee ee tet ehe eee i, cYtHocurpa, 
© O Berries more or less globular, from watery fleeh-coloured to crimson. 
Petals very deciduous ; filaments froma broader base attenuated upwards; nerves of 


leaflots prominent above; bark pale colourod,...... 0. ..secnee ceeees G. trifoliate, 
Petals very deciduous, lanceolate, about 3 lin. long; filaments elongate, filiform; bark 
brown, eee ee SHS ETE SOPH H CHR ESSE EHTS PER EHR HH BORO RH ee HH eee G. arborea. 


* © Anthers gland-tipped. 
Petals longer persistent, about 14 lin. long; anthers cordate; filaments flat, from a 
narrower base gradually broader towards the triangular apex; bark white, 
«+ G. pentaphylia, 

1. G. craNnocanra, Spreng. Syst. Veg. IV/2. 161; Miq. Fl. Ind. 
Bat. 1/2; 521.—(Cookia cyanocarpa, Bl. Bydr. 136). 

War. a. Genvrna, flowers in peduncled terminal and axillary pani- 
cles, rarely reduced to cymes. 

Varn, B. cymosa, (G. tetraphylla, Wall. and G. oryphylla, Wall. ap. 
Voigt. Cat. Hort. Cale, 139), flowers in short peduncled or almost sessile 
quite glabrous or rarely rusty tomentose cymes axillary or axillary and ter- 
minal, rarely transformed into panicles. 

Has. Var. 8. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu 
“Yomah.—Fl, Apr. 
2, 6. vurronrara, Spreng. Syst. Veg. IV/2 162; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 


 “‘Y/2. 621. 


















bud only and also doubtful ;. they can equally well belong to G. insularis. 
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Van. a, GENUINA, calyx-lobes acute; ovary sessile; leaves often ser- 
rate; panicles peduncled. 

Var. 8. rxsvnants, ealyx-lobes bluntish ; ovary usually stalked ; leaves 
entire ; cymes small, sessile, rusty-villous. 

Han. Var, 8. Common in the tropical forests of the Andamans,—F'. 
Febr.; Fr. Apr. May. 

4. G. Ppextaprparina, Corr. in Ann. Mus. VI. 386; DC. Prod. I. 538; 
WA. Prod. 1. 93; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. Madr, Anal. 43, t, 6. f. 6. (Limonia pen- 
taphylla, Retz. Obs. V. 24; Roxb. Corom. Pl. t. 84. and FL Ind. II. 381; 
Limonia arborea, Bot, Mag, t. 2074), 

Han. Frequent all over Burmah, in the mixed and tropical forests, 
and more especially in the shade of village-bushes and bamboo-jungles.—F'l. 
Cs.; Fr. HS. 


Chalcas, L. (1767) (Murraya, L. 1771). 


Conspectus of species, 
Lenflota 3 to 8; petals nearly § im. long, ......66 cece ceee ness wereeeee C. paniculata, 
Leaflets 10 to 20 ; petals about 2 lin. long, See eee eee ee eee iwi be4eta le Ge Keanignti. 


1. C. FAICEMATA, L. Mant. 1261; F. Muell. in Contr. New Hebrid. 
7.—(Murraya exotica, L. Mant. 563; Hf. Ind. FL I. 502). 

Has. Common in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and Marta- 
ban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fl, HS.; Fr. May, June. 

2. C. Kesren, (Murraya Kenigii, Spreng. Syst. veg. 11. 315; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 503.—( Bergera Kenigii, L. Mant. 563; Roxb. Corom. Pl. IL. 
t. 112. and Fl. Ind, 11. 875; Wight Icon. t. 13; Griff. Not. Dicot. 497. 
t. 586. f. 3; Wav ain fisiidictiaie: T. et B. in Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXY, 25). 

Has. Rather frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; also Chittagong.—Fl. March, 


Doubtful species. 
1. DMurraya elongata, DC. ap. Hf. Ind. Fi. 1. 503, 
Has. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 


Clausena, Burm. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Panicle terminal. 


QO Ovary glabrous. | 
Softly villous ; leaves pinnately 5-foliolate ; flowers 4-morous, reve cree C, macrophylla. 


Inflorescence and leaves glabrous ; petiole and rachis terete or nearly so ; leaflets usual-— 
ly 7 (6—9), not or hardly oblique ; flowers usually 4- rarely ———— heptaphylla. 
_ Inflorescence and leaves glabrous ; rachis more or less winged ; leaflets 13—17, — 


foe 0. 6 
J — flowers 5· morou⸗s . ....· eeeeee eee e eee et HEP OTe ee ee eee eee eR eee 4 
© O Ovary more or less hirsute or pubosoent. * 


cence and other parts more or less shortly hirsute or pub 
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leaflets 15—30, oblique; flowers 56-morous, ..... — ceeeansens svveee O. excavata, 
. Inflorescence and the tubercled petioles densely and shortly tawny tomentose; leaflets 
6—9; young berries densely fascicled-tomontose ; flowers 5-merous,....C. Wampi. 
* © Puanicles or racemes axillary, 
All parts shortly pilose; leaflete 6 to 17; ovary and the leng red berries glabrous; 
Flowers 4-MOrous, «0:00 sccene 0sse penseane seceees s056 seapsene C. auffrutiooss. 
1. CG. swacrornriia, Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 504. 
Harn. Upper Tenasserim, banks of Salween at Trogla, 
2. ©. nwerrarnyiia, WA. Prod. I. 95 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 504.--(Amy. 
ris heptaphylla, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 248), 
Has. Chittagong; Tenasserim (teste Hf.). 
3. C. WAacuit, Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. V. Suppl, II. 35; Hf, 
Ind. Fl. 505.—(Cookie sp., Griff. Not. Dicot. 469. t. 587. f. 27). Wan. 
B. uoxvrtans, rachis leafy-winged ; leaflets only in 4—2 pairs with an odd 
one, 4—S in. long, remaining green in a dried state. 
Harn. Var. a. Upper Tenasserim ; var. 8. rare in the tropical forests 
of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah. Fl. Mareh.; Fr. Apr. 
4. C. excavata, Burm. Fl. Ind. 87; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 504.—(Amyris 
Sumatrana, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL. 250; dAntyris punctata, Roxb. L. c. 251.) 
Has. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests, all 
over Burmah and the adjacent provinces, from the plains up to 2000 fb. 
; elevation. Fl. Apr. May; Fr. June, Jul. 
#5. C. Waxer, Blanco FI. Filip. 358 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 505.—( Cookia 
+o punctata, Sonner. Voy. IL. 180. & 131 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II, 382). 
" Has. Cultivated in Chittagong. 
. - 6. C. surrruricosa, WA. Prod. I. 96. in adn.; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 506. 
—(Amyris saffruticosa, Roxb. Fl, Ind. II. 250). 
~ Var, B. pavorsvaa, leaflets only in 2 to 3 pairs with an odd one. 
_ Has, Chittagong, Seetakhoond hills; var. 8. not unfrequent in the 
Eng- and dry forests of the Prome district.—Fl. March. 


Micromelum, Bl. 


- . - Conspectus of the species. 


Tree; petals 2) lin. long; ovary slightly appressed-pubescent ; young berries stalked 
glabrous, Sees eenet tere eeee eee ee e eeeeee 6445 so++++ Al, pubescens. 


feagre shrub up to 4 ft. high ; petals 2 lin. long; ovary densely tafny hirsute ; young 


berries sessile or nearly so, puberulous, * ****226* A Airautum. 
| I. M. rvunescens, Bl. Bydr. 198; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 501.—(Bergera 
ss integerrima, Roxb. Fl, Ind, III. 376.) — | 
Wan. a. @eNurna, leaves on both sides or at least along the nerves 
ben the petioles, and rachis puberulous. 
b Sagan de | —— leaves quite glabrous. 
. Both varicties frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed 
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forests all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans.—Fl. Jan. March ; Fr. Apr. June. 

=. M. wrsurem, Oliv. in Linh: Proce, V. Suppl. II, 41; Hf Ind. 
Fl. I. 502.— (AL. Zeylanicum, Wight in Thw. C. P. 188), 

Var. a. GENUINUM, all parts more or less shortly hirsute or puberu- 
lous ; leaflets smaller. 

"Fan: 8. auanrescens, (Aurantiacea, Wall. Cat. 8517.) the young 
shoots only tawny puberulous, all other parts glabrous or nearly so; calyx 
shortly 5-toothed, puberulous ; petals puberulous. 

Han. Var. a, Very frequent in the open and dry forests, especially in 
the Eng-forests, all over Burma from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasse- 


rim; var. 8. in Tenasserim from Moulmein southwards (Helf. 535/1). —Fl. 
March, Apr. 


Luyunga, Ham. 
Conspectus of species, 

Filaments glabrous, more or less connate,..... — be ceva eee tee wus ee L.. scandens. 
Filaments glabrous, free; flowers much smaller, ....+++++++- ve vceees L. eleutherandra, 

1. L, scaspens, Ham. ap. Oliv. in Linn. Proc. V. Suppl. IL. 43; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 508; Rot. Mag. t, 4522.—ZLimonia scandens, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 
380). 

Has. Burma (Ava?); Chittagong. 

2 ZL. enevrneranpra, Dalz. in Hook. Kew. Journ. Bot. IT. 258 ; Hf. 
Ind, Fl. I. 509, excel. syn. Bl.—(ZLurunga Tavoyana, Wall. Cat. 6383). 

Has. Tenasserim, ? Tavoy, (teste Hf.) 


Triphasia, Lour. 
1. T. rerrormara, DC. Prod. I. 536; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 507. 
Har. Tennasserim, probably wild.—Fl. Fr. o. - 


Limonia, L. 


Conspectus of species. 
leaflets opposite; inflorescence puberulous ; — ——— seasilo 
aie € »- L, acidissima. 





Unarmed shrab; leaflets alternate; inflorescence glabrous; berries ovoid, shortly 


oS ——, % 








e - 
stalked, es eenescees geen et hee soeees Senet ae eee eee een eee ceveceee dn alternanas ' 
sr 


Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 86. and Fl. Ind. II. 381). 
Van. punescens (T. ? pubescens, Wall. Cat. 6365; 1 
07) Said — etiol — 


L. L. acrprssia, L. sp. pl. 554; Hf Ind. Fl. I, 507.—(CL. —— 
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Han. Var. a, Ava, along the Irrawaddi, apparently frequent; tar, 68. 
Ava, Taong dong; and Prorme hills. 

2. L. avrennans, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Cale, 199; Hf. Ind. 1) oe 
508. 

Han. Not unfre 
forests of the Pegu Y 
May, 







uent in the upper-mixed, and sometimes in the moist, 
al and Arracan; also Tenasserim, Mergui.—FI. 


* Paramignya, Wicht. 
Conspectus of species. 
® Potala about 8 lin. long. Calyx largieh, cupular, broadly lobed. 
* Stylo elongate ; calyx and pedicels tomentose, the latter as — or a little longer 
than the calyx, eee eee COTES OH HEE eee OO OOS COCO ee eee ee er eee FP, memo h yl fe, 
Style short; calyx and the ‘pedicels glabrous, the latter 1 in. or thereabouts long, 
.£’. grandiflora. 
| * * Petals 2—4 lin. long. Calyx small, with acute lobes. 


., O Berries terete, 
Young shoots more or less puberulous; style short, hirsute or villous,..P. Gripfithi. 
* Glabrous; style very short, like the ovary glabrous, .... .......... F ettrifolia. 
7 ; O © Berries $—4-angular, 
Be Erect tree, the spines 1—1} in. long, straight; calyx glabrous, ......2. angulate. 


1. P. monopuyiia, Wight Ill. I. 108. t. 42; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 510.— 
Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein district at 5000 feet elevation (feste 























Oliv.). 
Se GRANDIFLORA, Oliv. in Linn. Proc. V. Suppl. Il. 42; Hf, Ind. 
beri. I. 510. 
| Han. ‘Tenasserim, Tavoy.—Fl. Aug. 
ay 3. P. Garrrrran, Hf, Ind. FI. 1. 510.— (Citrus scandens, Geoff. Not. 


- Dicot. 495, t. 587. f. 1). 
Has. Ava, at the serpentine mines of Hookhum valley ; Pegu (teste 





P, crrRiForra, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 510, non Oliv.—(Limonia ecitrifolia, 
Ro: xb. nd. II, 579.; P. micrantha, Kurz in And, Rep. App. B. 4). 
‘ig Ka — In the tropical 1 forests of Chittagong and the Andamans.—Fl. 


‘Te Sang” "P. axaunsra (Oitrue angulatus, Willd. sp. pl. III. 1426 ; DC, Prod. 
(. 540; Limonellus angulosus, Rumph. Herb. Amb, 110, t, 32; Limonta 
angu esa, WA. Prod, I. 91, in adn.; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I. 2-521; : Atalantie , 


‘Jongispina, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 296; Paramignya longi- 
& pio, To I. 611; Gonocitrus angulatus, Karz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Es ) . + f t.. 18). 


oe “In — and tidal forests of Pegu and Tenasserim 
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N. B.—This species has got quite an array of synonyms. I attempt- 
ed to establish a new genus upon it on account of the angular fruits and 
absence of pulp, but on examining the fruits of several other Paramignyas, 
I find that they also seem to be pulpless.* Atalantia missionis, Oliv. (HE. 
Ind. Fl. I, 613, excel. syn. Turez.) has curiously enough retained its place in 
Atalantia, although habit and generic characters plate its beyond any doubt 
in Paramigaya, and in habit it approaches very much the above species, 

Atalantia, Corr. a 
Conspectus of species. 
x Calyx irregularly lobed, split to the base on one side. 


Berries the size of a large pen or small GMOS, cenck tele +++, monophylla, 
Berries the size of a wood-apple, ....8. .ccic cs coccccce — macrophylla, 


x « Calyx regularly 4-lobed. 
Flowers shortly podicelled, in short racemes, ...... 6.4.05 seceees esos A. caudala. 

1. A. Monorny.a, Corr, in Ann, du Mus. VI. 383; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 
611.—(4 floribunda, Wight. Icon, t, 1611.; ZLimonia monophylla, Lin. - 

Mant. alt. 237 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 378 and Corom. Pl. I. t. 82; .A. pube- _ 
rula, Miq Aun, Mus, Lugd. Bat. I, 211; Ohilocalyx ellipticus, Turcz, in 
Bull. Natur. Mose. 1863, 588). ; 

Han. Ava, about Segain, very frequent. —FI. Octob. 

2. A. MacnopnyLia (A monophylla var. macrophylla, Oliy, in Linn. * 
Proc. V. Suppl. If 24; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 512), : 
Haw. Frequent along the beaches of the Andaman islands; also Te- 

nasserim.—Fr, Apr. May. | 

3. A. cavpata, Hf, Ind, Fl. I, 518 ?— 

Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, especially 
along choungs. 

The Burmese plant is a middling-sized tree of elegant appearance but 
spiny. [I have not met either with flowers or fruite and therefore the 
identification must remain doubtful. 

Citrus, L. ; 
Conspectus of species. 

x Young shoots and nerves of leaves beneath pubescent or puberulous; flow- 

ers and fruits large, Pads BOCeeE DO e.g —— 
x » All parta glabrous, ——— 

O Style very short. | 7 = ®t 

Flowers small ; stamens free; petioles leafy and almost as long and as broad aathe a 

blade itself, COR EEE PRE e HERE EH EEE EEE HEED CHET HOHE — O, Aystriog ; 











— 





⸗ 
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Leaves souminate or acute, the petiole often winged; berries glotmlar, without a 
knob ; filaments cohering by 3—4, «sees eee ee beccesee eres seeesece OC. Anrantinm, 
Leaves blunt or nearly #0, the petiole not winged; berries oblong to globow, with 
a knob, tho akin usually thick; filamente free or polyndolphous, ...4.. 11.64. OC. mention, 
+ + Petala 3—4 lin. long. 
Calyx amall; berries globular, sweet or acid, the skin usually thin,...... ©. nobilis. 
*1. ©. pecumana, L. ep. pl. 1100; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 393 ; Hf Ind. 
Fl. I. 516. 
Has. Often culttvated by Burmans, especially in the southern pro- 
vinces. 
2. C. Hyrernrx, DC. Prod. I. 539; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 515. 
A Hap, Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills ; 


also in the adjoining Siamese province Kyouk-Koung; often cultivated in 
native gardens, 
*3. OC. Avraytrum, L. sp. pl. 1100; Hf. Ind. FL I. 515. 
Han. Here and there cultivated in villages. 
4. C. Menia, L. sp. pl. 580; Roxb, Fl, Ind, III. 392; Hf. Ind. 
; Fi I. 514, exl. var. 4. 
Van. a. cenvexa, Brandis Forest. Fl. 52.; Hf. 1. e. - 
Van. 8. Lowtonum, Brand. For. Fl. 52. 


* Van. y- acrps, Brand. For. Fl. 52; Hf. 1. e—(C. acida, Roxb. FI. 
© ‘Ind. EIT. 890). 
* F Has. Var. y, apparently wild in the Khaboung forests of the Pegu 
—s- ¥Yomah, west of Tounghoo (Brandis); the other varieties only culti- 
ene Wabed. 


*5. C. Xontras, Lour. Fl. Cochin. 569; DC. Prodr. I. 540.; Ker 
Bot. Rep. t. 211; Andr. Bot. Rep. t. 608 (durantium Sinense, Rumph. 
Herb. Amb. Il. t. 34; ©. medica var, 4 limetta, Brandis For. Fl. 52; HE. 
Ind. Fl. I. 515). 

"Wan. a. Srvense, (Aurantium Sinense, Rpb. 1. o.), petioles simple ; 
berries with a sweet or bitter pulp. Sweet lime, 
Van, 8. Liwonenius, (Limonetlus, Rumph. 1 c. t. 29; C. limetta, 
Wight Ic. t, 958), petioles short, winged ; fruits acid. Avid lime. 


1. F. eterwanrem, Corr. Act. Soc, Linn. V. 224; Roxb. Gorom. PI. 
II. t. 141, and Fl, Ind. Il. 411; Wight Icon, t. 15.; Hf. Ind. FL I. 


omy 
‘Han. In the dry forests of Prome District—Fl. Mareh, Apr. ; Fr. 
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<0 
Aoglo, Corr. 
1. A. Manwenos, Corr. Act. Soc. Linn. V. 224; Roxb. Corom. Pl. 
IT. t. 143 and FI. Ind. IT. 579; Wight Icon. t. 16; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 516; 
Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 161. 
Han. Much cultivated, especially in the Prome district, and said to 
occur wiid in the forests also: I found the tree in those of the Toukyeghat, 4 
east of Tounghoo.—Fl. May; Fr. Octob. Nov. . 
STALARUB EA. 
Conspectus af genera. 
Tris. I. SIMARUBEXH. Ovary deeply lobed or the carpels distinct. ‘e : 
* Stamens twice a8 many as 
O Leaves simple, 
Samangna. Calyx 3—6-parted. Disk large. Stamens 8—10, Drupo variously winged. 
© © Leaves pinnate. 
Armastive. Calyx 5- cleft. Disk 10-lobod. Stamens 10. Fruit of 1 to 5 samarns, ™ 
* © Stumens as many as petala. Loaves pinnate. Carpela drupaceous, 4 
© Styles free or cohering at the bave only. 
Bauvera. Disk 4-lobed. Stamens glabrous. Flowers cymose-racemose, 
© O Styles connate. Flowers in panicles. , 
Prenaswa. Disk thick. Stamens pilose. : ey 
Evnyvooma. Disk none. Stamens glabrous. > 


Trib, IT. PICRAMNIEZ. Ovary entire, 2—5-celled. | | 

Hannisonta. Calyx 4—5-cloft. Stamens 4 or 10. Ovary 4—5-celled. Leaves pinnate, 
or pinnately 1—3-folialate. 

Bauanrres, Sepals 6. Stamens 10. Ovary 6-celled. Loaves bifoliolate. 


% Samadera, Gewrtn. 
1. S. Inxprcd/Goortn. Fruct. Il. t. 156. fig. inf.; Wight Ill. t. 68; 
Hook. Icon. PL t. 7; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 519, | 
Var. a. GENUINA, peduncles about as long as the leaves ; drupes about 
2} in. long, smooth or slightly net-veined ; filaments in bud erect. 
Van. B. twoma, (Niota lucida, Wall. Pl. As. rar. Il. t. 168; Sama- 
dera lucida, Benn. in Hf, Ind, Fl. I. 519; 8, brevipetala, Scheff. Obs. phyt. 
88), peduncles shorter than the leaves ; drapes 1}—2 in, long, strongly net- 
veined ; filaments in bud twisted. 
Hap. Var. 8. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein. 
; 1. A. Maxanantcus, DC. Prod. II. 89; Wight Icon, t. 1604; Bedd. 
Fi. Sylv. t, 122; Hf. Ind. Fl 1.618. — 
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Brucen, Mill. 


Conspectus of species. 
Leaflets coarsely crenate-toothed ; drupes about 2 lin. long,.... +... +.+-2. Sumatrana, 
Leatlets quite entire ; drupes about 3—4 lin, lumg, «+++ ee creereseves eevee DD, mollia, 


1. B. Susrarnana, Roxb, Fl. Ind. I. 449; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 521. 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui (Grill) 

2. B. xwontis, Wall. Cat. 8483; Hf. Ind, FL I. 521. 

Han. In the drier and damp hill-forests of Martaban and Upper 
Tenasserim, at 3000 to 4000 ft, elevation.—FIL. March. 


Picrasma, Bl. 

1. P. Javanica, Bl. Bydr. 248; Bewn. in Horsf. Pl. Jav. rar. 197. 
t. 41; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2, 679. t. 28; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 520—(P. 
Andamanica, Kurz And. Rep. App. B. IV; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 520). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to Tenas- 
serim and the Andaman islands; rare in those of the Pegu Yomah.—F'l. 
Mareh; Fr. Begin of R. 8. | 

Eurycoma, Jack. 
1. EL nonerrotra, Jack in Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. 1. IT. 307; Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 485; Hf, Ind. Fl. 1. 521.—( 2. Merguensis, Planch. in Hook. Lond. 


‘.. ay - Journ. V. 583). 


Han. Forests of Tenasserim from Tavoy southwards; Andamans 
(teste Bennet). 


Harrisonia, R. Br. 
I. H. Beywxern, Bth. and Hf, Gen. pl. I. 314; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 610. 


— ( Lasiolepis paucijuge, Benn. in Horsf. PL Jav. rar. 202. t. 42). 
«tig 


- Han. Very frequent in the dry forests of the Prome district ; also in 





| | -* Balanites, Del. 
——-4.ssO&B. Roxnvnrenn, Planch, in Ann. se. nat. 4+ ser- II. 258; Hf, Ind. 
ly so; intlo- 


berulous, the 
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ca gan indefinite. Drupes 3 to 10, seated on the enlarged torus. Corymbs 


Gomrata, Stamens 10. Drupes 3—6, sonted on the enlarged torus, Paniclos terminal, 
TrermaM©arsra. Flowers 4-merous. Stamens 4. Fruit a coriaceous 4-seeded berry. 


Tb. IT, BUTHEMIDEX. Ovary half 5-colled, with 2 ovules in each cell. Seods 


with albumen. 
Evresis. Stamens 5. Racemes terminal. 
Ochna, Schreb. 
Conspectue of species. : 


* Styles free at the summit for nearly a line length. 
Fruiting sepals crect-conniving ; filaments ns long or longer than the anthers; 
SYOG, cies ossesnee «+ ee bees eceisene coos psae secs bese oeee 0. Andamanice, 
se > Styles united is the — 
* Filaments as long or longer than the anthers, 
Potals usually 6; fruiting sopals refloxed; tree, .....6 eavese voneee OO, Wallichit. 
Petals 6; fruiting sepalw erect-connivent ; dwarf shrub, ...... .,.... 0. fruticulosa, 
x * Filaments almost 4 times shorter than the anthers, 
Petals usually 7—8; fruiting sepals eroct-conniving; tree,.......,... 0. sguarrosa, 
1, O. ANDAMANTCaA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872, 295. 
Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—Fl. March ; 
Fr. May, June. 
2, O. sguarrosa, Roxb. Corom. P!. I. t. 89 and Fl. IT. 648 ; ‘Wight 
Til. t. 69. (O. lucida, Lamk. Dicot. TV. 510), 
Has. Ava (Mrs. Col. Burney). 
3. O. Waxnurcnn, Planch. in Hook, Lond. Journ. V. 650; Hf, Ind. 


Fl. L 524, excl. syn. Colebr. and Kurz. (O. obtusata, Wall. Cat. 28051; 


O. lucida, Griff. Not. Dicot. 464). 

Han. Very frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim ; less so along the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah,— 
Fl, March; ; Fr. Apr. May. 

4. O. pruricunosa, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1872, 295. 


Haz. Frequent in the open forests, especially the eng-forests, all over 


Pegu and Martaban,—Fl. Apr. May; Fr, June, July. 


Doubtful species. 
1. O. parviflora, Griff, Not. Dicot, 464. 
Hap. Forests of Moulmein. 


Referred by Bennet as a variety to O. Wallichii, from which it seems 
to differ by its smaller Sowors- cae ee 


is seem to confirm Mr, Bennet’s conclusion. = 


— we ta | » Se 7 f a os * = : 





= 


— — Lond. Journ. Bot. V. 652; Hf 


ws 7 a 
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Gomphia, Schreb. 

1, G. Sumarrana, Jack. Mal, Mise. V. 29; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 525.— 
(G. Swnatrensis, Planch. in Hook. Icon. t. 712; Ochna crocea, Griif. Not. 
Dicot. 463). 

Hap, Tenasserim, Mergui, along the sea-coast of the island Madamaca, 
Pator. (Griff.). 

N. B.—Mr. Bennet has a Tetramerista glabra var. sagittata, based 
upon Ancistrocladus ? sagittatus, Wall. Cat, 1055, a plant which I have not 
seen, and which on account of its sagittate-based leaves cannot be a Tetra- 
merista, THe gives Tenasserim as one of the localities for it. 


BURSERACEXX. 
Conspectus of genera. 
(In Burmese species the fruit is an indehiscent drupe.) 
Ganvoa. Torus broadly filling the urceolate calyx-tube. Calyx 5-cloft. 
Bunsena. Calyx small, 4—6-parted. Stamens 8—12, inascrted at the base of the 
annular disk. 
Caxantum, Calyx 3-(rarely 2—45) cleft, valvate. Petals 3—6. Stamens 6—10. 
Drupes ovoid, more or less 3-angular, with a bony or hard putamen. 


Garuga, Roxb. 
1. G. prenata, Roxb. Corom. Pl. ILI. t. 208 and Fl. Ind, Il. 400; 
Bedd. Fi. Sylv. t. 118; Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 528. 
Var. a, GENUDNA, more glabrescent ; drupes glabrous. 
Var. 8. mous (G. mollis, Turez. in Bull, Nat. Mose, 1858, 457), 
more pubescent or villous, the drupes densely villous or pubescent, 
Haz. Common in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 


and Ava down to Tennasserim and the Andamans, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; 


var, 8. with the typical form.—Fl. Febr. March; Fr. Begin. of R. 8. 


Burseora, L. 
1. 3B. serrata, Wall. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XV. 862. t. 4.; Hf. Ind. 
Fi, I, 580.—(Limonia pentagyna, Roxb, Fl. Ind. 1. 352), 
Has... Frequent in the tropical forests, especially along choungs, of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban.—F'l. Apr. 
Canarium, lL. 
| Conspectus of species. 
Leaflots serrulate ; disk-glands smooth, 6, free, cohering by pairs, .... 0. euphylium. 
» Leafluts entire ; disk-lobes 3, hairy, united into a cup, seen eoctea Bengalense. 
© © Stipules 2-cleft and pectinately 


Young buds covered by the crimson velvety bracts; leaflets entiro and sermte, 
= | ..C. coccineo-bracteatum. 
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1. C. evenytivm, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc, Beng. 1872, 295 ; Hf. Ind. 
FL I. 535. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman.—FI. June. 

2. C. Bencarense, Roxb, Fl. Ind. ITI. 136; Hf. Ind, FL I. 534. 
Has, Very rare in the moister upper-mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah, 

3. C, coccrnko-nnacrratum, Kurz in And. Rep. App. B. 4. and 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 296; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 536. 

Han, Rather rare in the tropical foreats of South Andaman.—FI. 
May. 

NV. B.—C. nitidum, Bennet — C. patentissimum, Miq.; C. grandiflo- 
rum, Bennet — C_ Mahassan, Miq. Besides these Maingay'’s No. 310 — 
C. eupteron, Miq., and ejusd. No. 307 == C. rugosum, Miq. 


MELIACE AZ. 
Conspectus of genera. 
A. Ovary-cells 1—2 ovuled. Seeds not winged. 
Trib. I. MELIEX. Stamens united into a tube. Albumen thin, fleshy. Cotylodons 
thin, leafy or plano-convex. 
* Cupeule loculicidally 6-valved. 


* 


Mewsrnontsa. Calyx-lobes 6, almost leafy. Petals adnate to the clongate staminal tuüube. 


Disk tubular, sheathing the ovary. Loaves pinnate or pinnately 3-foliolate. 
* © Fruit a drupe. 
Mau. Calyx 5—6-parted. Petals free. Disk annular. Drupea containing o single 
i—éd-celled putamen. Loaves pinnate or decompound. 


Crrapresa. Calyx 5-toothed. Petals free, short. Disk cupular. Drupes containing” 


6 horny pyrenes. 
Trib, TI. TRICHILIEZ, Stamens united into « tube, very rarely free, Ovary-cells 
with one or two, rarely more ovules, Albumen none. Cotyledons thick. 
® Disk free, tubular or cylindrical. Stylo usually clongute. 
© Leaves pinnate (leaflets 4 or more). 

Drsoxytow. Calyx small, 4- or 6-toothed, opened while in young bud. Petals valvate, 
free. Ovary 3—i-celled. Capwule pear-shaped, opening loculicidally. Arvillus 
none. 

«Dipyvwocurrox. Calyx small or large, consisting of 56—7 distinctly imbricato sopala, 


Petals valvate, adnate to the lobed or toothed staminal tube for nearly } of their 
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Aouara. Petals 6. Anthorsas many. Ovary 1—3-celled, Berry 1—2-celled, inde- 
hiseent. 
Astoonsa. Potala 3—5. Anthors twice as many or more than twice as many as petals. 
Ovary 3—6-colled. Capsule leathery, opening loculicidally. 
+ + Anthors exserted or tho filaments upwards froe. 
Wanerna. PotalaS. Berry indehisoont or follicular-dehiscing slong the suture, 
Sceds arillate. 


B. Ovary-cells 3- to many-ovuled. Seeds usually winged, 


Tih, JI. SWIETENIEZ. Stamens united intoatube. Albumen present or not. 
Leaves pinnate. 

Canara. Petalad ord, Ovary-colla with 6 to 3 ovules. Capsule usually large, thick 
coriaceous, opening loculicidally. Seeds very large, with corky teovta, without 
arillus, not winged. 

Sovsuepsa. Petals 5. Staminal tube cup-shaped, 10-lobed, the lobes 2-toothed. Disk 
rither broad. Seeds winged at both ends. Albumen none. 

Curexnassta. Petals dor 6. Staminal tube cylindrical, 10-crenate. Disk none. 

Seeds winged below. Albumen none. 

Trib. IV. CEDRELEZ. Filaments froo, inserted outside of the disk. Valves of 
capsule separating from the axis. Seeds many, Leaves pinnate. 

Cepreta. Petals erect. Stamens 4—6. Disk raised or thin. Ovary 4-celled. Cap- 


Munronia, Wicht. 


1. M. Watiican, Wight. Ill. Ind. Bot. 147; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 543.— 
(Turraea pinnata, Wall. Pl. As. var. IT. 21. t. 119; Bot. Mag. t. 1413; 
MM, Neilgherrica, Wight I. I. 147. t. 54). 

Has. Rare on shady moist sandstone-rocks in the tropical forests of 
the central parts of the Pegu Yomah (‘Toung-nyo choung).— Fl. March. 


Meolia, lL. 
Conspectus of species. 
© Leaves simply pinnate. Ovary 3-cclled. 
pee eee Pe a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ovcc a. exrceles, 
Tonflot serrate drupes small, by abortion one-celled and I-seeded, .. Mf. Azadirachta. 
Leaves terice pinnate. Ovary and druges 5—8-celled, vome of the cells ia frit 
| wawally empty. — 
x rsa ——— 
— wy — 
M. Asedarach, 












a ration it oe ol ataminal tubo about 1}—2 lin. long, 
— sesececeee sees er Ah, dubia, 
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1. M. excensa, Jack in Mal. Mise. I, 12; Griff. Not. Dicot. 499; 
Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 544. 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui, probably cultivated.—Fl, Decb., 

2. M. Azaprmacuta, L. sp. pl. 550; Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il. 394; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 500; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 14.; Hf. Ind. Fl, L 544.—(Acadirach- 
ta Indica, A, Juss. in Mem. Mus. XIX. t. 18; Wight Icon. t. 17). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of Prome District, especially . 
on the higher ridges of the Yomah ; also Ava.—Fl. March. 

3. M. Azgepanacn, L. sp.-pl. 550; Roxb. Fl Ind. Il. 395; Bot, 

Mag. t. 1066 ; Wight Icon, t. 160; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 13; Hf. Ind. Fl, I, 
544,.—(Melia sempervirens, Sw. Prod, 67; Roxb. Fl. Ind. LI. 395; Bot. 
Reg. t. 643 ; JL sambucina, Bl. Bydr. 162). ~~ 

Has. Prome and Ava, in and around villages, apparently only culti- 
vated, wild in the adjoining Siamese provinces.—Fl. Febr. March; Fr. 

March, Apr. 

4. M. Brewanica, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1874. 183. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban.—F Il. March, Apr. ; ‘ 
Fr. Apr. May. 


Cipadessea, Bi. 

1. C. paccrrera, Miq.-in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. b.—(Alelia bae- 
cifera, Roth. Nov. sp. 215; Rkebergia Indica, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il. 392; 0. 
fruticosa, BI. Bydr. 162; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 545; Mallea Rothii, A. Juss. in 
Mém. Mus, XIX. 222. t. 13. f. 6). 

Van. a. Rorut, leaflets coarsely serrate or serrate-toothed, 

Van. B. rrecenrme, leaflets all entire. * 

Han. Var. B. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.)—FIl. Nov. , 


Dysoxylum, BL. > 

Conspectns of species. | 

x Flowers in panicles. ad 

Calyx petals and reproductive organs porfectly glabrous, .. Aer wre oe binectariferum, . 
Calyx potals and staminal tube minutely pubescent, ++ ++ ssereere seeeene a de ProcrHm, 

«x » Flowers in spikes or racemes, . 

Spikes arising from the trunk or old branches, densely flowered ; —— 
so, pale green, de ee eee eee eee wee ew ress eeeeeeeenere se tle | | = 

— prvectanrrenumM, Bedd. in Linn. Trans. XXV, 212 ; Hf. Ind. 


- . Be 
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1 Han. Rare in the tropical forests of the southern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah ; more frequent in thoxe of Tenasserim.—Fl. Decb. 
N. B.—D. brevipes, Hiern — D. costulatum, Migq., in spite of a 


(p<? slight difference in the indument of ovary and tube. 
* 3. D. caverrronum, Hiern in Hf Ind. FLL 549, 
: Han, ‘Tropical forests of South Andaman. 
Schizochiton, Bl. * 


Conspectus of species, 
ha ® Flowors almost sessile or very shortly and — pedicelled. 
Se Leafleta quite glabrous ; anthers 6.6... cee rece ee ee renee eeewe ne Sch. dysorylifatina. 
Leatlets softly pubcecent beneath ; anthers G6—7, -..-+--+++++ veces Sth. grandifiorus, 
* * Flowers on slender pedicels. 

Young parts and panicle and also the under-surface of loaves pubescent, Sch. ponicmlatus, 
| 1. Secu. pysoxynironies, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1571, 40,— 
| (Chisogeton dysoxylifolius, Hiern in Hf, Ind. FI. I. 551). 

Has. Upper Tenasserim, Thounggyeen.—Fl. March. 

| 9, Sen. oranprrionus, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1872. 296.— 
r (Chisogeton grandiflorus, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 552). 
ss Han, = Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim,— 

VI. Mareh, Apr. 

— 3. Sem. raxtevunatvs, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl, I, 552.—(Guarea pan- 


















~  _ eulata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 242). 

ia Hap. Burmah, probably Martaban (Brandis) ; Tenasserim, Tavoy 
, Fo (teste Hiern) ; Ava, on Taong dong (Wall. Cat. 8099. pp. mixed up with 
ay. ae Chickrassia leaves). 

— oN B.—Chisocheton holocalyx, Hiern = Schizochiton patens, Spreng. 


tha — * Sandoricum, Cav. 

S. Ixpreum, Cav, Diss. VII. t. 202. 203; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 392. 
and Corom. Pi. LIT. t. 261; Hf Ind. Fl. 1. 553 

| Se 2s ae Indigenous in the tropical forests of the southern slopes of the 

‘ Pegu Yor 1 ah and in ‘Tenasserim ; much cultivated in Burmese villages.— 

3 . San.) Fre ‘Apr. May. | 
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Leaves pinnately 3-foliolate ; panicles short and peduncled ; scales of younger porta 
POM Chittagonga. 
Leaflets in 2 pairs with an odd one; scales of younger parts pale coloured ; panicle «mall 
PO i ecnleds. ce kp ates — es af. Andamanica, 
Leaflets in 2 pairs with an oa One ; wonton of younger parts rusty brown; panicles 
ample, about as long to halfas long asthe leaves, rather long-peduneled, A panientata, 
* © Leutlets usnally in 8—6 pairs with an odd one, beneath densely 
silvery or coppery scaly. 

Panicle ample, deruely silvery or coppery lepidote; flowers seasile,........A. argentea. 
* * Calyx pedicels and usually the whole inflorescence rusty puberulous or 

tomentose from short stellate hairs, 

x Leaflets in 6—8 or more pairs. 

Leaflets beneath minutely and indistinctly scaly-tomentose, glabrescent, the lateral 
nerves all sharply prominent benoath; panicles, ete. rusty puberulous; flowers pe- 


dicelled ; berries tawny velvety, eeeees ee eee eee BEES — —— crassinervia, 
Leatiets benesth sparingly fascicled-hairy, petiole panicle and nerves beneath densely 
FOR GOMSRIOED, on ccccc uiceweesee gees. eupeetes easenean — ——— A. Grigithd, 


x ™® Leaflets in 1 or 2 pairs with an odd one, rarely 1-foliolate. 
Panicles slichtly stellately pubescent, soon — ealyx and pedicels glabrous ; 

SOR TENALION COMGMICUOIE Sika seanen sh'oinnseecd'cneas wf. oligophylla, 

1. A, Currraconaa, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 44. 

Han, “Tropical forests of Chittagong and Arracan, 

N. B.—Hiern apparently identifies the fruiting specimens No. 13 of 
Hb. Hf. and Th. with the perfectly different flowering ones collected by 
Griffith (viz. Nos. LO74 and LOGG Hb, Griff) which belong to my Amoora 
lactescens. 

2 A. Awpasrantca, Hiern in Hf Ind. Fl. I. 555, 

Has. Not onfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans,—Fr, 
Febr. 

3. A. PpanicunaTa, Kurz Hb. 2043. 

Has. Kather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah; Tenas- 
serim (Helf. 1036—1037). 

4. <A. anoentrea, Bl. Bydr. 170; Mig. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 
54. 

Han. Rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 


Yomah. 





Cat. 8067. LB). 





5. A, cnassuvenvia, K rz in Hf. Ind. Fl. 1.556.—(Oupaniasp, Wall, 





— 
aw a 
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Han. Tenasserim (Helf. 1046). 

I have only fragments of the Wallichian plant, which so far agree. 

A. Rozxburghiana, as understood by Mr, Hiern, is a — — 
assemblage which, besides the above, includes also the Khasyan A, wadulata, 
Mig. Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. 1V. 44 (== Milnea ap. 17. Hf. and 'Th., 
referred by Hiern to A. edulis). 


Amoora, Ioxb. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Petals 3. Anthers 6—8. 
x Flowers sessile, spiked, the male spikes forming large panicles, 
Leaflets shortly acuminate ; fertile spikes simple, many-flowered; male Howers about 
4 lin. in diameter, the staminal tube entire at the apex, ..........-- A. Rohituka. 
x * Flowers pedicelled, cymose or recemose-cymose and panicled. 
* O Male panicles amplo, as long to half as long as the leaves. 
Lonflots shortly acuminate, thin coriaceous, the nerves prominent on both sides, the 





- veins and net-venation distinct, ....... o eee OCHS OS 04 FETE 4468 8848 A. spectatilis, 
Leaflets blunt, smaller, coriaceous, the nerves above hardly visible and impressed. the 
veins and net-venation obsolete ; fertile spikes few-flowered ; flowers about 2 lin. 
— $n Glarnater, the staminal ——— — ——— — — 
— O © Panicles slender, shorter or a4 long as the petiole. 
aren ‘Leaflets green, conspicuously nerved and not-veined on both sides ; flowers long pedivel- 
ae | led ; panicle very lax, densely lopidote, .....- -+.-++ eee eee eens eee A. lactescens. 
























* © Petals 56. Stamens 10. 
‘Panicles shorter than the petiole, like the petiole densely lopidote; leaves sparingly 
* lepidote beneath,...-+- eee eee OOH Chee ee eee ree & dyrory loides. 
1. A.. Rourrvca, WA. Prodr. L. 119; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 132 ; HF 
‘Ind. Fl. I. 559.—(Andersonia Rohituka, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 11. 213; Griff. 
| Not. Dicot. 507. t. 559. f. 3). 
| ‘Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
u Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasserim, up to 3000 feet 
— —FI. Apr, May. 
2 ae RAE, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 37 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 


A Rangoon (teste Hiern). 
ran Te ‘have seen. no Burmese specimens ; the original Wallichian tree came 
—— (Gwalpara) and not from Nepal. 

Sa “AL cucULLATA, Roxb. Corom., Pl. III. 54. t. 258; Hf and Ind. Fl. 
(. 560. (Andersonia cucullata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 111. 212). 

Has. Forests of Lower Pegu and Tenasscrim.—F 1. Sept. 
— 4. A. LActescess, Kurz MS. 
| Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of Martaban, east of 
| Toungo » (HID. — — * K 
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Walsura, Roxb. 


Conspectus of genera, 
Suig. 1. BUWALSCURA. Berries indehiscont or only very slowly and incompletely 
dchiseing along the sutures, usually velvety or tomentose, 
* Panictee densely pubescent. Young shoots and petioles of young leaves puberulous, 
Petals pubescent ; filaments flat, at the very broad base somewhat coherent, 
«+ WW. trichostemon, 
© © Panicles minutely pubrrulous ; leaves and petioles glabrous. 
© Leaves coriaceous or firmly chartaceous. 
Leaves beneath usually white-areolate within the net-venation ; filaments broadly Inn- 





coolate, sprinklod with minuto hairs, ..6....6 we eevee Pe robieta, 2 
Leaflets uniformly glaucous benenth ; flamenta linear, densely pubescent ; flowers — 
larger, eer eee #@e2 eee we CORSE CHOSE SHS HR SORE HEHEHE SHR SERED EHD Eee _e** Ws hapoleuca. 


O O Leaves thin churtaccous or almost membranous, the’ not-venation 
very thin and inconspicuous, 
Leaves acuminate, uniformly glaucous benoath; young fruits acuminate, greyish 

WOVE, occ cs cecece ce Neves secnes evevee eveere eesevecsee fence IV, oxyourpa. 
Suby. 2. HEYNEA, Roxb. Herries dehiscing — the —— usually glabrous. 
Glabrous or pubescent ; leaflets in 3—6 pairs ; panicles long-pedunclod, .... 7 trijuga. 

1. W. tricnosTeswox, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 60.—(W. 
villosa, WA. Prod. I. 120. in adn., nomen nudum ; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 564.) 

Has. Frequent in the eng and low forests from Pegu and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim ; also Ava.—Fl. March, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

N. B.—wWall. Cat. 8113 from Sylhet, which, according to Hiern, 
differs from the known species of Walsura, is JW. tubulata, Hiern. 

2. W. ronusra, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL. 356 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 565. 

Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah, but frequent in those of Martaban down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans.—F 1]. May ; Fr. July. 

3. W. uyronevca, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1872. 296 excl. 
fruct. ; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 564. 

Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—Fl. May, 

: June. 

4. W.oxycanpa, Kurz MS. 

Harn, Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, 

5. W. raves (Heynea trijuga, Roxb. Corom. Pl, IIL. 56. t. 260. 
and Fl. Ind, 11, 390 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1735; Hf. Ind. Fl, I, 565.—(/Meynea * 
quinguejuga, Roxb. Fl. Ind, IL. BOL). a 

Van. a. Genurna, all parts (also the panicle) quite glabrous, or BORN, * 
the young shoots — pubescent ; leaflets in 3 to G pairs, * * 

—— — a dae As oes * 
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Han. Var. a, Upper Tenasserim ; var. 8. rather rare in the tropical 
forests along thé eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and in the Martaban 
hills, up to 2000 feet elevation.—Fl. Febr. March; Fr. Apr, 


Carapa, Aub. 
Conspectus of species. 
Lenflets more or loss ovate ; flowers 5-merous, about 2 lin. nerosa, 2.042. Moluceenals. 
Leaflets obovate to cbovate-oblong ; flowers 4-merous, about 4 lin. acrow, ,.C. oboruta, 
1. ©. Motvecensis, Lam. Encycl. Meth. I. 621; DC. Prod. I. 626. 
(Granatum littoreum, Rumph. Herb, Amb. t, G1.; Aylocarpus Granatum, 
Koen. Naturf. XX. 2; A. Juss. in Mém, Mus, XTX. 244 ; Mig, Ann, Mus, 
Lugd. Bat.). 
Has. Not unfrequent along the rocky and sandy shores of the Anda- 
mans, especially along the western side.—Fr. Apr. May. 
2. ©. onovara, Bl Bydr. 179. (CX ylocarpus obovatus, A. Juss. in 
Mém. Mus. XIX. 344; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV, 62 ; Xylocarpus 
Granatum, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 240 ; Afonosoma littorata, Griſff. Not. Dicot. 
502. t. 588. £. 8. ; Guarea oblongifolia, Griff. Not. Dicot, 503 °F). 
Han. Frequent in the littoral forests, especially the tidal ones, all along 
the shores, from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Audamans.—Fl. 
June, July ; Fr. Apr. May. 


Chickrassia, A. Juss. 

1. Ch. ranvnants, A. Juss. in Mém. Mus. XTX. 251. t. 22. f. 27 ; 
Wight Ill. t. 56 ; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 9 ; Hf. Ind, Fil. I. 568.—(Swictenia 
Chickrassa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 399). 

Var, a, GENUINA, leaves and panicles glabrous ; capsules greyish, wrin- 
Aded-rough. 

Var. 8. VELUTENA (Chickrassia velutina, Roem, Syn, monog. I. 195 ; 
‘Kurz in Journ, As, Soc, Beng. 1873. G5), all softer parts, as well as the 

panicle, softly pubescent ; capsules black, almost smooth. 
Has, Var. a Rather rare in the tropical forests of Chittagong and 
-Pegu down to Tenasserim ; also Andamans ; var. B. frequent in the dry 
forests of Prome and Pegu, here entering also the upper mixed forests.—Fl. 


Sept. 


Soxmidu, A. Juss, 


Fi, Sylv. t. 8; Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 667:—(Swietenia febrifiga, Roxb. Corom. 


Pi. Lt. 17. and Fl, Ind. IT. 398). 


Hap. Burmah (in Hb. Brandis, without locality, probably Prome).— 


7 = 
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Cedrela, L. 

Conspectus of species. 
© Sceds winged at both ends, Leaflets entire. 
Calyx minute, the sepals rounded, hardly § lin. long; leaflets usually on long slender 
ORANG. Gai eacevewesececcecdee beh eather es ctuvcraeorneteuwas CG. Toona, 
Calyx large, the sepals 14 lin. long, eather acute ; loaflots usunlly shortly petioluled, 
oC. mecltijuga, 

* * Seeds winged only below. 
Leaflets serrate or serrulate ; calyx minute, ..,...¢cceescsersceceveevvests serrata, 

lL. O. Toowa, Roxb. Corom. Pl. IT. t. 238 and Fl. Ind. I. 635; 
Wight. Icon. t. 161; Brand. Fl. Sylv. 72. t. 14, Bedd. Fl, Sylv. t. 10; WA, 
Prod, I. 124.—(C. febrifuga, Bl. Bydr. 180; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. LV. 63; C. Zeysemanni, Hort. Bog. 133; Mig, 1. ¢.). 

Has. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, frequent 
in those of Martaban; also Chittagong and Arracan,—Fl. March, Apr. ; 
Fr, Oct. Nov. | 

2, C. mvuntisves, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1872. 297. 

Has. Kather rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah, west of Tounghoo.—Fl, March. 

3. C. semnata, Royle. Ill. Him. Pl. 144, t. 25.—(C. serrulata, Mig. “' 
Suppl. FL Sum. 508 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 64; C. longifolia, 

Wall. Cat. 1275). 

Han. Ava, 

'The identification of C. serrulata, Miq. (which is the same as Wallich’s 
plant) with C. serrata, Royle, is open to future inquiry, 1— 





CHAILLETIACEX. 
Chailletia, DO. 
Conspectus of species. 
« Nerves and net-venation beneath more or less conspicuous. 
Cymes cluster-like and almost sessile ; leaves green, cuncately narrowed into a very 
short petiole, ....++++ eeeceeee pee ee e Sees reese a nweiesesias sage nye Cbs: MOmONmeta 
Cymes spreading, ?; leaves dark-brown in a dried state, ....Ch, macropetala, 
ih. Nerves and net-venation beneath very faint and almost impressed. 
Cymes on a peduncle 2—3 lin. long; leaves brown in a dried state, "oh rine 
2 Ou. axvoxtowes, Beh. and HE. Gen. pl. T. S41. and HE. I Ind. \ 
ee — — 1. Ind. II. 70; 
—— a oe 
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2. Cw. sacrnoperana, Turez. in Bull, Mosc. 1563. 611. (longipetala) ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 571. 
Han. ‘Tenaszerim, Mergui. 
3. Cr. Hecrentana, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc, — 1872. 207; Hf. 
Ind, Fl, I. 570. 

Has. ‘Tenasserim, Tavoy, Moulmein, etc. 
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OLACINEAS. 
Conspectus of species. 

Subord. I. Oracem. Stamens as many or twice as many (rarely fewer) as 

petals and opposite to them. 

Trib. I, BU-OLACE. Stamens anixomerous, or isomerous. Ovary 2—5-celled at 
the base, l-celled at the apex or completely 1-celled, the placenta central with 2—6 
pendulous ovules. 

* Stamens twice as many os petals, or if fewer, accompanied by staminodes. 

Xorenta. Calyx not enlarging after flowering. Stamens all perfect. 

Oxax. Calyx enlarging and enclosing the fruit. Perfect stamens 3, rarely 5; stami- 
nodes 6 or fewer. 

* * Stamons as many as petals. Staminodes none. 

x Fruiting calyx much enlarged, adnate to the drupe. 
Erxyrunorarum. Ovary I-celled. Tendril-bearing climbers with 3-nerved leaves. 
Srnomposta, Ovary to near the summit 3—6-celled. Trees with ponninerved loaves, 

x » Calyx in fruit unchanged. 

Anacotosa. Disk in fruit much enlarged, — by the dene and resembling an en- 
grossed adnate calyx. Petals almost. _Ovary 1 or imperfectly 2-celled. 

Trib. JI. OPILIEA. Stamens isomerous. Ovary 1-celled with a single owule. Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite, 
© Perianth dichlamydeous, ¢. ¢. consisting of calyx and corolla, 

Cawsrna. Spikes axillary, without bracts. Calyx inconspicuous, shortly 4-lobed ; corolla 

Stamens 4, alternating with as many hypogynous scales or glands. 


———— Spikes axillary, without conspicuous bracts. Calyx 4-lobed. Corolla 









4 merous. _ Filaments very short, complanato, 
Inflorescence with very deciduous minute bracts. Flowers 6-merous. 


ees Ser 
thor EE, ae ee 


19 small or dilated. Trees or erect chrubs. 
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— Anthors attached to the back. Drupe berry-like. Flowers seasilo, 
in hen 


* * Calyx 6-cleft or the sepals distinct, imbricate. oF 
Goxocanyum, Flowers unisexual, Drapes dry, woody. Albumen many-lobed. 
frib, ITV. PHYTOCRENEX. Cotylodons broadly foliaccous or thick-leshy. Flowers 
diawecious. Climbers. Fruit drupaecous, 
* Stamens alternating with the potala. 
* Flowers in heads, 
Pivtocnexe. Filaments longer than the anthers, Albimen deeply lobed. Drupes 
villous or echinate. 
*» © Flowers in spikes racemes or panicles. 
Sancostiamaa. Flowers interruptedly spiked ; filaments longer than the anthers, Stami- 
nodes none, Stigma sesale. Allyumen none, 
Natatarem. Flowers racemose. Filaments very short, alternating with 6 staminodes. 
Styles 2. Albumen fleshy. 
* * Stamens opposite to the petals. 
Joprs. Flowers cymose-panicled. Stamens 8, filaments very short. Stigma sessile. 
Albumen fleshy. 
Genus of doubtful position. 
Canprorrents. Sepals and petals imbricate. Fruitdry, winged. Milk-juiced annual 
twiners. 


Ximenia, L 
1. xX. Anertcana, L. sp. pl. 497; Roxb, Fl. Ind, IT. 252; Lamk. 
Tl). t. 257. f. 1—2; Bth. Fl. Austr. 1. 891; Hf. Ind. FLL 574. —(X. sub- 


scandens, Griff. Not. Dicot. GOL). 
Has. Not unfrequent along the coasts of the Andamans; also Te- 


nasserim,—Fl. Mareh, Apr. 


Olax, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Enlarged calyx in fruit membranous, dry. 


Nranchilets terete, under-surface of the leaves and the racomes, puberulous, 
—— .0O. scandens, 


part⸗ racemes quite glabrous; branchlets angular, sevecesees O. seylgnica, 

i pag — — calyx coriaceous (fleshy in a fresh state). 
Glabrous, the branchlets terete ; flowers 4—5 lin. long, «..+ 0--+ «sesceee O, imbricata. 
iL O. SCANDENS, Roxb. Coron: PL. II. t. 102. and FI. Ind, I, 163 5 


—— Rather frequent all ver Burmah, from: Ava and Chittagong: 


down to Tenasserim, in all deciduous — ascending also the pine forests: 







up to 3500 ft. elevation, and occurring equally So 


— — 
forests.—F. Decb.—Ma ip. pl 49 5 Hf Ind. Ph 1 576. — ꝓaminala, 


LS na. Ht 576; 0. * 
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P Hap, Ava, in woods at the Mogoung river (Griff. 797) ; Khakhyen 
hills (J. Anderson).—F I. March. 
3. O, mnicata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I 164; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 575.— 
(O. Merguensis, Mast. in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 576). 
Has. Chittagong ; Tenasserim, from Moulmain to Mergui,—Fr. Febr. 


Doubtful species. 


1. O, loranthiformis, Griff. Not. Dicot. GOL. t. G45. f. 5. 
Has. Moulmein, on the coast of Madamacan (Griif.), 
Erythropalum, Bi. 

1. E. scannens, Bl. Bydr. 922; Hf. Ind. FL I. 578.—{ Decas*rophia 
inconspicua, Griff, Not. Dicot 736. t. G13. f. 4.; EB. populifolium, Planch, 
in Ann. d. sc, nat, 4 ser, I. 260; Hf. Ind, Fl. I, 578). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
\ the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenazserim.—Fl. Apr. 
— Strombosia, Bl. 
Ly 1. SS, Javastea, Bl. Bydr. 1154, and Mus. Bot. I. 251. f.47; Hf, 
— Ind. Fl. I. 579. 
Has. Tenasserim (Helf, 818). 
a Anacolosa, Bl. 
Conspectus of species. 
- Galyx sna pedicels densely puberalous ; — — thinly velvety, ....4. puberwla. 
Calyx and slender pedicels glabrous, ...... eh ota sebioeeia — as Griffith, 


As —— but the fruiting pedicels — ‘thick ; drupe an inch long, glabrous, 
: . «al, crmasi pes. 


1, A, punertta, Kurz J. A. 8. B. 1872. 297 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 551. 
eo Has. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans,—F'L. 
7. Far, May; Fr. Febr. 

- — 2. A. Gnurrixuti, Mast. in Hf, Ind, Fl. I. 580. 

Hap. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 521). 

__ Probably only a glabrous form of the preceding ; the sepals and petals 
are hot quite glabrous, 

Bye i. — A. CHASSIPES, (Stemonurus 7 erassipes, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. 
— . 1872. 298 ; ? crassipes, Mast. in Hf Ind, Fl. L637). 
— — Rare along choungs in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes 
| of ‘the Pegu Yomah.—Fr. C35, 


Cansjora, Juss. ⸗ 
Consp pectus of species. : 


va od ot pb; spikes vory short, solitary, C. parvifolia, 
J — ro Ot — 
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=~ ™* Spikes branched, rarely the uppermost ones almost simple, 
Leaves acute, glossy above ; spikon solitary, * .. C, zizyphifolia, 

l. C. panveroura, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng, 1872,208; Hf 
Ind. Fl. 583. 

Has. Tenasserim (Helf.). 

2. O. Reeenorr, Gmel. Syst. I. 250; Wight Icon. t. 1861; DC. 
Prod. XTV. 519. Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 582 pp.—(C. scandens, Roxb. Corom. 
Pl. LI. 1. t. 103 and Fl. Ind. I. 441). 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans and 
Tenasserim.— Fl. May. 

3. C. zizyenrronta, Griff. Not, Dicot. 360. t. 537. f 1. (Olax? 
Sumatrana, Miq, Suppl. Fl, Sum. 342). * 

Has. Burmah (Griff. s23, most probably Tenasserim). 





Natsiatopsis, Kurz. 


l. WN. Tounxnercreronia, Kurz. MS. | 
Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson),—Fl. March. 
Female flowers unknown, 





| Opilia, Roxb. * 
1. O. awenracea, Roxb. Corom. Pl. II. 31, t. 158 and Fl. Ind. IT. ali * 
87; Wight LIL t=. 40; Hf, Ind. Fl. 1. 583. 7 


Has. Not unfrequent in the mixed dry forests of the Prome District, | 

Fl. March ; Fr. Apr. May. 
Loepionurus, Bl. : 

1. L. synvesrers, Bl. Bydr. 1146; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, I. 784.—(Z. ! 
oblongifoliue ; Mast.in Hf. Ind. Fi, I. 583; Leplonium oblongifolium, 
Griff, in Macl. Calc, Journ. IV. 236 and Not, Dicot. 365. t 636). 

Han. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson).—Fl. May, 

Champereya, Griff. 
1, Cx. Guirerrurmsa, Planch. (Ch. sp. Grill. Not, Dicot. 362, t. 


537. f. 3). | — 
es, Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands; = 


| U Tenasserim.—Fl. Febr. ; Fr. Apr. May. | | 

* —— — Lepionurus may be placed, Champereya must acco 

pany it, | — 
caprtata, (Ilex daphnephylloides, Kurz in Journ, As. Soo, 
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An incompletely known genus, but its position in Olacinea ia certain. 
Inflorescence is exactly that of J/ler aulcata, while the leaves resemble those 
of Duphniphyllum Himalayense. Ut is nearest allied to Mappia, 


Stemonurus, Pi. 
Conspectus of species. 
x All parte glabrous. 
Leaves 24—6 in. long; cymes leaf-opposite, the peduncle stiff and $—1 in. long, 
St, Penanglianus, 
Leaves 2—3 in. long; cymes slightly puberulous, axillary and poduncled ; — ellip- 
—8 tically oblong, the putamen suleate, .... 2224***2*2 St. Jacanicus. 
x * Younger branchlets tawny tomentose ; petioles, undersurface of leaves, 
and inflorescence puberulous or tomentose, 
Cymos poduncled, loaf-opposnd,.. ..e. ceceeree ceneee cone cere wees wens St. tomentellua, 
l. Sr. Pexanoianus, Miers Contr. 1.90.—(Gomphandra Penangiana, 
Wall. Cat. 7204; Hf. Ind. Fl, L. 587). 
Han. Upper ‘Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb) teste Masters. 
2. Sr. Javanicus, Bl. Bydr. 649; Miers. Contr, Bot I. 86.—(Lasi- 
anthera Javanica, Miq. Fl. Ind, Bat, I/l. 790; Gomphandra affinis, 
. Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 586). 





> = Han, ‘Tenasserim. 

iF 8. Sr. rowenrTettus, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 298.— 
ls (Gomphandra tomentella, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. 1, 557). 

J Has. Burma, probably Tenasserim (Grift. $13). 


3 Apodytes, E. Mey. 
a 1, A. Axnpamanica, Kurz in And, Rep. App. B. 5. and Journ. As. 
7) | Soe. Beng. 1872. 298; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 588.. 

— he Sane in the tropical forests of the Andaman Islands.—FI. 
— to May; Fr Fr. May to July. 
. Gonocaryum, Miq. 
cv Conspectus of species. 

Leaves opaque ; drupes obtuscly 4—3-angular, acute, ...6 sere cree cone seen @ es 
Le LT 0 la ca oveveewevese eaebsu ne Or Griplalanem. 
- Suppl. Fl, Sum, 343 (1860) -—( Gonocaryum ? 




















igapeney ———— (Helf. $17). 
_ ‘The drupes jn this species are obtusely angular, but the seeds being 
all aborted, no stress can, consequently, be laid upon this character, until 
_ perfected fruits with seeds become known, 
pera, Ge —— anole Grifithsiana, Miors. Contr. I. 97. t. 
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Han, Frequent in marshes of the tropical and swamp forests, from 
Southern Pegu down to Tenasserim.—Fl. Decb. to March ; Fr. R. 8. 


Phytocrene, Wall, 
Conspectus of species. 

Male flower-heads umally moro tawny, tomentose, on short bat very thick pedunclota, 
numerous in very compound racemes terminating in the young state in short thick 
tomentose bract-lke sterile axes, ... 0.065 a seseee sel 'h, gigantea, 

Male flower-heads somewhat smaller and usually greyish, tomentose, on short but slen- 
der peduncleta, few (8—5), in simple short racemes terminating in long bract-like 
grevyish-tomentose slinder axes, ....- (bee ees WESCeR cates etesseced Me Oracteata, 

l. Pu. oi@anrea, Wall. Pl. As. var. III. 11. t. 216 ; Griff, Not. Dicot. 

t. 490. f. 2; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 591. e 
Has. Not unfrequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the 

eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; more frequent in Tenasserim.—Fl. Febr. 
2. Pua. pracreata, Wall. Fl. As. var. III. 12; DC. Prod. XVII. 12; 

Hf, Ind. Fl. 1. 592. 

Harn. South-Tenasserim; Mergui (Griff. 830) feste Baillon. ‘ 
* The so-called bracts of the male inflorescences in this genus are, in my 
opinion, only the sterile end-branchings of the partial racemes. 


Sarcostigma, WA. 

1. S. Waxtrcut, Baill. in Adans. X. 282; DC. Prod. XVII. 16; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 594.—(S. edule, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 298 ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 594.) 

Haw. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands.—Fl, 
Febr. ; Fr. May to June, | 

Masters says that this species (S. edule) is probably only a form of 
S. Kleinii, but in this he is mistaken, for the latter differs by quite glabrous 
drupes and inflorescences ; and he evidently confounds two species under this 
pame. I would suggest to him to compare Maingay’s No. 378 from ar 
Malaya (of which I have seen only leaves) with S. Horefieldit. 4 


- 







Iodes, BL iby 
Conspectus of species. a 
x Pedicels not woody, slender. : — 
Leaves oblong, not cordato at the base, membranous, the petiole §—} in. long ; pedicela 
PE | slender, about } lin. long, eeeeee —— eres LEP SR CSCI ME yy ‘ gaia ¥ = 
ers almost pose, 6622s 0:90.69 ©0220 weeeete teeter meeae LAA J. AB SE NF Se — 
ot TS ta Re orange smovth thy above an inch long, ease seen sere cacscese cocede JM ere eli ‘ane | 
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Has, Tenasserim, Thoungyeen (Grandis).—Fl, March. 

2. I. romenrecea, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/1. 796.—(L. ovaliea, Mast, 
in Hf. Ind. FL IL. G96, vix. LI.). 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Faleoner),—Fl. Febr. 

3. I.? Hooxerrana, Baill. in Adans. X 268; DC. Prod. XVII. 24; 
Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 596.—(Z. Thomsoniana, Baill. lL. c. 270; DC. Lc. 25; Hf. 
l. c.). 

Han. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.). 

Fruits and habit of Sarcostigma, An examination of a single ovary 
already engrossed shewed me a solitary erect basal ovule. 


Cardiopteris, Wall. 
1. C. vopata, Wall; ap. B. Br. Pl, Jav. Har, 246. t.49; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 697.—(C. Aamutlosa, Griff. Dicot. 542. t. 598. f. 1—3 ; C. Javenica, 
Bl. Rumph. III. 206, t. 177. f. 1. A.). 

Hap. Common in all leaf-shedding forests and deserted toungyas, 
from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—Fr. C. 5. 


Conspectus af genera. 
: Subord, I. Urrcem, Petals present. Flowers hermaphrodite. 
Iuex. Stamens 5. Ovary 4—8-celled. 
Subord. IJ, Darusivenyitex. Flowers apetalous, unisexual, 
Darusivnyiitum, Stamens 6—18. Ovary 2-colled. 


Ilex, L. 
Conspectus of species. 

> : © Male inflorescence cymone, the female flowers clustered or solitary. 
. mares clongate-cuneate-lanceolate, 2—34 in. long, beneath very opaque and brown ; 
J ciliate, Toren eee ee ee ee ee *2* a aa ah owe gaultherimfolia. 

‘Poa 9* © © Female floscers in simple or compound wumbellets or eyrmen 

| oO ne omens pedunele. 
an rf iubrous, x ese @eeeeeee@ eeeeeeanae eeeeee eee i. Godda yam, 









eee 
- grea’ not only in the texture 
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larger flowers, and very long pedicels (in my species they are only about 4 
lin, long), 

2. I. Gopvayam, Coleb. in, Hf, Ind. FL I. G04.—(Priacs Godayam, 
Ham. in Wall. Pl. As, rar. IIT. 38. t. 261.) 

Van. a. GeNuINA, shoots, peduncles, and pedicels — puberulous ; 
calyx more or less pubescent or densely fringed. 

Van. 8. sutcata, (J. sulcata, Wall. Cat. 4330 ; He. Ind. Fl. I. GO4), 
all parts quite glabrous except the puberulous pedicels; calyx usually pube- 
rulous or only minutely puberulous, the lobes sometimes ciliclate. 

Has. Var. 8. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Muartaban 
down to Tenasserim.—Fl., Febr. Apr. 

3. I. macrornuyica, Wall. Cat. 4331; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 604. 

Han, ? ‘Tenasserim (Helfer), and Mergui (Griff. 2012) teste HE. 

4. I. cywosa, BL Bydr. 1149; Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 605. 

Has. Tenasserim (/este Hf.). 

5 I. Wanascun, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 605. 

Has. Tenasserim, Tavoy (feste Hf.). 


Daphniphyllum, BI. 

Conspectus of species. 
Calyx persistent ? ; pedicels about 4 in. long, —— eo ee eee eee —— eye ie men y nee. 
Calyx deciduous ; pedicels about 1—2 lin. long, ........ 2+. +++: «+ D. Himatayenae. 


1. D. wasvs, Muell. Arg. in Linn. XXXIV. 76; DC. Prod. XVI/L. 2. 

Has. Upper Tenasserim, Amherst (Wall. ) FL Febr. 

2, D. Himanayense, Muell. Arg. in DC. Prod. XVI/1, 4. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the damp bill-forests of the Martaban hills, 
east of Tounghioo, at about 5000 ft. elevation. 


CELASTRINEE:. 
Conspectus of species. 
Subord. I. Ce.astnacex, Stamens inserted outside the disk. Seeds al- 
buminous. 
psule or follicle dehiscent. 
F — FA Leaves 


opposite, 
- Petals free. Disk fleshy, broad ; cna TR PE 
Evoxrmus. Pr — os Ghee Dini a i Capaulo 1-celled, 2- 





Ovules erect. Taaves alteonaten 
— 2—4-celled, loculicidal, Secds arillate, 
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2 Kenurmta. Ovary fro, styles 2, Capsule entire or 2-lobed, 1—2-nelled, follicle-like 
and slowly dehiseing into 1 or 2 valves, Flowers in cymes or racemes, or panicled. 
® © Fruit an indehiscent drupe or berry. 
Ex.mopexpnon. Ovary superior, confluent with the disk; drupe containing an 1—d- 
celled putamen. Leaves opposite or nearly 60, 
Sirnoxopox. Ovary half-inferior, 6-celled. Berry large, containing many pyrenes. 
Loaves alternate. 


Subord. IT. Urerocratrace™®. Stamens 3, rarely 2—5, inserted within or 
on the disk, Albumen none. Leaves opposite. 


— Eruit an indefiscent berry, 1—many-seeded. Seeda not winged. 
Saracta. Only genus. Scandent shrubs, Inflorescences axillary. Stamens 3, rarely 
2 or 4, inserted within the disk. 
: * ® Fruit capsular or samaroid, dehiscent. Soods winged. 
& x Ripe carpels samaroid, 2-valved. Stamens 3, inserted within the 
disk. Scundent shrubs. 
Hirrocnatra. Ripe carpels usually 3. Seeds usually winged at the lower end. In- 
florescences terminal or terminal and axillary. 






















x x Fruitacapsule. Erect treesor shrubs. Stamens 56, inserted on 
the disk. 
Lornorrrarum. Capsule 3—4-celled and -lobed, loculicidal. Seeds winged all round. — 
foul | Not gland-dotted. 
— Koxoowa. Capsule 3-celled and -lobed, loculicidal. Seed winged at the upper end 
= a only. All herbaceous parts gland-dotted. 
, . Evonymus, L. 
t Conspectus af species. 


Subg. 1. Evoxysvs. Ovules 2 in each cell. 

* Flowers solitary or clustered in the axils of the leaves. 
Flowers nearly 6—6 lin. across ; petals fringed ; capsules sharply angular, on }—1 in. 
long peduncles ; leaves glossy, entire, ......-. Sic aad Wu ae's ene .... Jeranicus. 
- Capsules globular, obtusely lobed, very shortly peduncled or almost sessile ; leaves 
é — opu,..222******.*.******** de calocarpus 
ia  # ® Flowers in dichotomous cymes. 
“VA x Branchlets tercte or nearly s0, or somewhat compressed. 
Flower — usually 5-merous; petals entire ; capsules angular; loaves serrulate 
“sy - ,  upwards,...... eee eee Hee OHO HEED HFEF ESS HEHE T HHHH OFT EF CEES «vee be glaber, 

he oe x x Baaacnlite shaeply ¢.scenered or almost wingn’ 

Flo xa amall, in very slender cymes ; capsules emall, smooth, .......... 2. Gripithis. 
. - 2. GLYProreTaLuM, Ovules solitary in the cells, 
comcare-crbiouler, without grooves ¢ capsules very 













3 Savio, ‘BL — 1146; Benn. in Horsf. Pl. Jav. var, 130. 
f Ind. FI. L. 607.—(24. Bancanus, Mig. Supp). Fl. Sum. 513). 
AD. Piacoa ingen ‘Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards.— 
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Han. Tenasserim (Helfer 1973). 

3. FE. Graner, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 628; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 609.— (2. 
garcinioides, Roxb. HBC, ; E. Timorensis, Laws. in Hf Ind. FI. I. GLO, 
non Zipp.). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, rare in those of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah; also Chitta- 
gong.—Fl. March, Apr. 

4. E. Grerrrran, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872, 73; Ind. Fl. 
I. G11.—( Hippocratea angulata, Griff. Not. Dicot. 43. t. 581. f. 1). 

Van. a, GENUINA, petioles thick, hardly } lin. long or the leaves almost 
sessile and obsoletely serrate. 


Van. 8. PuBIA, petioles slender, 2—3 lin. long; leaves entire or nearly 
80. 

Han. Var. a, Ava, on rocks at Loonkarim and Delvi-Nempean on the 
North from Assam (Griff. 1977); var. 8. not unfrequent in the damp hill- 
forests of the Nattoung ranges in Martaban, east of ‘'oungoo, at G000—7000 
ft. elevation.—F1. Apr. ? 

Van. A. will prove a distinct species, but as my specimens are in very 
young bud only, I am unwilling to establish the species until better mate- 
rial comes to hand. 

5. B. sctrrocarrus, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1872. 299.— 
(Glyptopetalum sclerocarpum, Laws. in Hf, Ind, Fl. I. 6:3). 

Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests around the Kambala toung 
of the central Pegu Yomah.—F I. Fr. Febr, 


Microtropis, Wall. 
Conspectus of species. 
» Cymes not much longer than tho petiole, robust and crowdedly-flowored. 

Leaves coriaceous, smooth ; capsules § in. long, grey, ..-+ «+++ «+++ e++- df. garcinifolia, 
x x Cymos much longer than the petiole, lax and dichotomously branched. 
Leaves smooth, glossy above ; peduncle slender, 1—14 in. long, .......... 30 bivateis, 
Leaves coriaceous, wrinkled especially above, opaque; peduncle in. long, 
.- M. longifolia, 
1, M. gancrstronia, Wall, ap. Wight Icon. t. 761.—( Lvonymue 


garcinifolius, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I. 628; AL discolor, Wall. Cat. 4337: Hf. 


Ind. Fl. 1. 614). | F 

Has. Rather frequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban and 
Tenasserim, at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—Fl. March. ie 
2. M. arvanvis, Wall Cat. 4340; Hf, Ind, Fl. I, 614.—( 
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Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein District (Dr. Brandis) down to 
Tavoy (Wall).—Fr. Octob. 


The specimens in Brandis’ herbarium have smaller and more obtuse 
leaves, 


Colastrus, L. 
Conspectus of species. 

Panicles slender, terminal ; capsules 3-colled with I—6 sends, ..........0. paniculatua, 

Cymes robust, forming usually axillary and terminal spurious panicles ; capsule L-colled 

and U-socdod,.. csecccee serene seeeeene seseues eeccceneereses ++ CO, monosperma, 

1. C.rastcunata, Willd. sp. pl. I. 1125; Roxb. Fl. Ind. L 621; 
Wight Ill. t. 72 and Icon. t. 158; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 617.—(C. multiflora, 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 622; ©. nutans, Roxb. 1. c. 623). 

Van, a, GENUINA, all parts quite glabrous or nearly so. 

Van. 8. punescens, (C. pubescens, Wall. Cat, 4303), leaves beneath and 
the petioles pubescent ; panicles densely puberulous. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the leaf-shedding forests all over Pegu, espe- 
cially in the drier parts; var. 8. Pegu, Prome hills.—Fl. HS. ; Fr. Sept. 
Octob, 

2. 0. wonospensa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 625; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 618, 
Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson).—Fr. March. 
Lawson doubtfully gives Pegu as a locality for C. efylosa, Wall., but 

this is very probably a mistake. 


Gymnosporia, WA. 

Conspectus of species. 
Unarmed ; leaves oblong-lanceolate to lanceolate, finely acuminato,......@. aeuminate, 
Unarmed ; leaves obversely lanceolate, eeeeeeee eeeee eeeeeeeee cece ves G, Oblanceolata, 


Armed, the spines leaf- and flower-bearing ; leaves obovate, blunt to almost notched, 


.. @. monotana, 
1. G. acumrsara, Hf. Ind. Fl. L 619. 
‘Haw, Ava, Khakhyen hills.—Fl. Apr. 
2. G. onnanceorars, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 619. 
Has. Burmah (Griff.) teste Lawson. 


_ Barely recognisable by the meagre description given. 


8 G. mowrana, Laws. in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 621 excel. syn. Larok.— 
Celastrus montanus, Roxb. Fi. Ind. I. 620 ; Wight Icon. t. 352). 





J "a cs 7 Han. Pegu, without locality (Dr. Brandis), probably Prome ? 
Pe as | Kurrimia, Wall. 
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Har. Rare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the * 


Fegu Yomah, but frequent in those of Martaban and Tenasserim ; also 
Chittagong.—F I, Febr. ; Fr. Apr. Aug. 


Siphonodon, Griff. 


1. S. cenasrrrsvs, Griff. in Macl. Cale. Journ. IV. 247. t. 14 ; HY. 
in Linn. Trans. XXII. t. 26; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 629. 


Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and of Martaban.—FI. Jan. to May. 


Salacia, L. 
Conspectus of species. ~ 


* Cymes peduneled and dichotomously branched, wavally short. 
Branches terete ; pedicels thick, 6—S lin, long ; sepals not ciliate ; filaments very short, 
complanate and refloxed, .f...05s teense SOS bale babe oneal wes, ae eweaes tte fongifolia, 
eeunen © ons Lory 3) Civartontey sexo vcwsiecsicnd cus Oeeletuseelveswacveusseueit Grigithii. 
Branches marked by decurrent lines and more or less angular; pedicela about 4 lin, 
long, slender, arising from the globose rusty-bracteoled ends of the cymo-branches ; 
sepals fringed ; filaments nearly 4 lin. long, terete and erect,...... ooee S. tortuona, 
* © Flowers springing from an axillary sessile tubercle or wart. 
x Flowers large; petals about 3—4 lin. long. 
Pedicels 2—3 lin. thick ; leaves large, coriaceous, ...... cesses coco eeee S. grandifiora, 
x »® Flowers minute or small, tho potals less than 2 lines long. 
Tt Leaves turning brown or dark-coloured in drying. Filaments 
very short and complanate. | 
Branchlots dark-brown, corky-lenticellate ; leaves entire ; sepals ciliate ; ovary cells 2- 
ovuled, .... PR REE Re RT Oe OO eee ee ee cecsee Se PErTrUucoR, 
Fyanchlets pale-coloured, sparingly lenticellate ; leaves serrate ; berries as largo as a 
crab-apple, 2—3-sooded ; sepals not ciliate, eer eee eee ee) .- &. Roxburgiit. 
+ ¢ Leaves turning yellowish or pale green in drying. 

O Petals awed ; filaments terete, slender. 
Petals about a line long, clawed ; pedicels as long or longer than the — ei 
1-seoded, eee RR HE OEE RE OOO ET Oe Oe ee Hee He FHT Hee HRM prinoi 

O O Petals sessile ; filaments very short and dilated. 
Pedicels few, short, 1—1)4 lin. long, ee oe hnss'e'e bees —————— 
Pedicels numerous, slender, longer than the petiole, ee ee ee eoeees S. multiflora, 


1, S. ronerrozra, Wall. Pl. As. rar. IIT. 1832. 47, t. 278, non Hf. 
cujus homonymum in S. Afaingayonam est mutandum,—(S. floribunda, 
Wight Ill, 1840. I. 184; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 629). | et an 
te — Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 885/1) ; Moulmein District (Fale 











-» 
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J Has. Tenasscrim, from Moulmein District down to Mergui (Griff. 
509).—Fl. Jan. to March. 
3. 8S. cranprecona, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Deng. 1872. 300; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. 1. 626. 
Han, ‘Tenasserim (elf. 895). 
4. 8S vernvcosa, Wicht DI. L 1840, 134; HE. Ind, Fl. 1. 625,—(S, 
polyantha, Korth. Verh. Natuurk. Geach. Bot. 1839—42. 182; 5. sp. Grif. 
Not. Divot. 471). 
Han, Frequent in the tropical forests, from Martaban, cast of Toun- 
ghoo, down to ‘Tenasserim as far as Mergui (Griff, 885),—F 1. Jan. to Mareh ; 
Fr. Apr. 
5, 8S. Roxevroeum, Wall. Cat. 4217; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 627.—(Johnia 

— salacioides, Roxb. Fi. Ind. I. 168; S. membranacea, Laws. in Hf. Ind, FI. 
I, 627). 

Han. Tropical forests of Tenasserim (Helf. 896). 

Lawson gives Mergui, Moulmein, and the Andamans as localities for 
S. viminea, Wall. Cat. 7267, while he omits Penang and Malacca (Grill. 
900), the original localities. Without seeing Burmese specimens I hesitate 
to adopt the species as Burmese. 

7, §S. pnrnowes, DC. Prod. I. 571; Griff. Not. Dicot. 470; Wight 
Icon. t. 321; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 626.—(Johnia Coromandeliana, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. I. 169; S. latifolia, Wall. Cat. 4222; Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 629. pp.) 

Has. Frequent in the tidal forests, all along the coast, from Chitta- 
gong and Pegu down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fl. Jan.; Fr. 
March to June. 

This is one of those species that grow under the influence of the sea as 
well as in the interior of India, where it recurs in the stony drier tracts. 

§. S. FLAVEscENS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 300; Hf. 
Ind, FL. I. 625, 

Han. ‘Tenasserim (Helf. 897) ; Tavoy. 

9. S. muurrecona, Wight Ill. I. 134; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. G27.—(%. 

ifolia, Griff. Not Dicot. 470 F) 

Han, Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 





















I have not seen this species. . 
_ Hippocratea, L. 
lin, long, imbricated in the bud. — 
— —— leaves glauco COILS, eee eee ee eee eee! er eee +eene * ioe. 
jong oO u⸗ n n re in drying, ...+. ese eee A. frescescens, 
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1. H. Ixpica, Willd. sp. pl. I. 193; Roxb. Corom. Pl. II, t. 130 * 
and Fl. Ind. I, 165; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 624. 

Han, Rather rare in the open forests of Martaban, east of Tounghoo ; 
‘Tenasserim.—F 1. Apr. 

2. H. ruscescens, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 300. 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, near Moulmein (Falconer). 

3. H. macrantia, Korth. Verh. Natuurk. Gesch. Bot. 187. t. 39 ; 

Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 599 and Ann. Mus. Lugd, Bat. IV, 153.— (A, 
grandiflora, Wall. Cat. 4213). 

Han, Tenasserim (Helf. 905). 

The disk both in the Tenasserim and the Khasi hill plant is quite 
glabrous. The species differs from H. obtusifolia greatly in the size and ~ 
shape of the ripe carpels. 

4. H. Lone, Laws. in Hf. Ind FI. I. 624 

Has. Tenasserim, Moulmain (¢este Lawson). 


Lophopstalum, Wizht. 
Conspectus of species. 
© Fetals fringedly created or lametiate on the upperside. Disk 6-lobed. 
Flowers nearly 4 in. in diameter; crest of petals fringed, .............. LL. fimbriatum, ‘ 
© © Petals naked, in a dried state often turning wrinkled or corrugate on the inner 
face. 
x Panicles glabrous. Disk smooth, in adried state often conspicuously 
wrinkled. Leaves elliptical to ovate. 
Panicles brachiate, stiff and squarrose ; flowers about 3 lin. in diameter; disk wrinkled, 
Lt. Watlichis, 
1) — flowers about 2 lin. across ; 
Giskc WRIKIOG. sack awd ashe ccse 5 Owe esceone op -badesnt CSLOREMs 
opedrtiy Gin dame-ak the preceding, but the disk said to be entirely covered with 
aL aN te WEEE, Me —— . Le. celastroiden. 
x « Paniclos while — covered with s a rusty coloured or greyish to- 
mentum. 
Leaves lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate ; petiole 3—4 lin. long; flowers about 1—1} . 
lin. across ; disk smooth or noarly 80, .....066 cescseee ceresees ood floribundum. es | 
1. L. romrurom, Wight Il. I, 178; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 615. — 
Lower Pegu, Poungleen (Dr, Brandis), and Martaban (Yoonze- +4 
leen, &c.) down to Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.).— Fl, March, * 
2. Di, Wacurcnnt, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 299 ; He. > 
Ind. FI. I. 615. cil 
i Hap, Common in the open, more especially in the eng-forests, — all a a» ’ 
- an — and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—Fl, Jan, March — — 
—— ae LITTORALE, (Kokoona littoralis, Lawes. in Hf. Ind. FV. 1. 317) F 
“ae ‘ Has. ON ml gaa ——— — — ng ale 
—— — a 
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pe Upper Tenasserim apparently frequent,—Fl. Febr. March ; Fr. March, 
pr. 

Very close to the preceding, but differing by its smaller flowers and in 
the slenderness of the peduncles and pedicels, as also in its growth in low- 
lands inundated during rains. Lawson ascribes sublamellate petals to this 
species, while they are simply longitudinally corrugate in the Burmese speci- 
mens, and hence I suspect that he has made up his phrasule (for a deacrip- 
tion it cannot be called) from Malayan specimens, quite overlooking the 
fact that Wallich’s No. 6520 all came from Burma. He also still ascribes 
to the genus Lophopetalum “rarely winged, arillate seeds’ and a “ fleshy 
albumen,” all characters which are applicable to the genus if taken in the 
absolute negative. Wight erroneously included the Leonymus grandjflorus 
in Lophopetalum and drew the characters of the seeds from it; whence the 
confusion which I have already pointed out in Journ, As. Soc. Geng. 1570, 
p. 73. On account of the dotted vegetative parts and the seeds being 
winged at the upper end only, I now prefer keeping up the genus Aofoona 
Thw. Lawson has also a Z. celastroides from Upper Tenasserim and Pegu, 
the description of which does not enlighten one much as to the characters 
wherein it differs from the above otherwise than by the lobulate warts of 
the dried disk. 

4 WL. rrormusxpum, Wight Il. I. 178; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 616.—(iip- 
pocratea pentandra, Griff. Not. Dicot. 472). 
| Han. Tenasserim, Mergui, in dense forests and along the coast of the 
island Madamaca (Griff. 1977/2).—Fl. Decb. 


Doubtful species. 
1. LL. rrarrorse, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 616. 


Han. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.) teste Lawson, 
Not seen by me, but hardly belongs to this genus, The cupular disk 


points to Hippocratea, but the number of stamens is not given. 


RHAMNACE AZ. 
Conspectus of genera. 

Trib. I. ZIZYPHEZ, Drupe containing « solid 1—3-celled putamen, or the fruita 
capsule or indchiscent nut. Ovary superior or half-superior, Disk filling the 
— 

* Ovary half-superior or superior. Fruit a nut, dry, coriaceous, 1-celled 
and l-seeded, or a capsule, (Veutilaginer). 

Ventinaao. Nut produced into a long terminal wing, indehiscent. e 


| —— Capsule lanceolate or urn-shaped, 2-valved. 


——— ee 
putamen, cia gia a 
rxpavs.: Leaves paluoately 2—F- 
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Bencnem1a. Leaves ; 
Trib. Tt. RHAMNELZE Fruit dry or drupaceous, containing $ (rarely 2—4) indehis- 
cent or 2-valved cocci. Ovary superior to inferior. 
* Ovary superior or half-superior. Drupe fleshy or dry, superior, Disk 
fleshy, filing the calyx-tube. (Jthemnee rere). 
Saomurerta. Flowers in terminal panicles. Leaves opposite or nearly so. 
Sevrtm. Flowers in fiscicles or umbellets. Leaves opposite or nearly so, 
CoLrvmiumsa. Flowers in cymes. Leaves alternate. 
* © Ovary and fruit inferior, the latter crowned by the calyx-limb. (Gouanier). 
Arrenon. Styles 2. Fruit globose, not winged, Flowers clustered, in terminal 
panicles. 
Govanta. Fruit dry, 3-cornered or -winged. Flowers spicate or rmcemose, panicled. 


Voentilago, Gertn. 
Conspectus af species, 


x Calyx adnate to the drupe, small and basilar. 
Flowers in slender simple or branched racemes; not indistinctly puberous, the wing 
only 1—1f im. long. 22.2000 cesses sees ceenan sececces enosee Ve Madraspatana. 
x x» Calyx adnate to the drupe for }—} of its length, and forming there a 
prominent ring. 

O Flowers and fruit more or less yellowish pubcecent or tomentose. 
Racemoso panicles and flowers tomentose ; fruits pubcrulous, the wing 14—1 in. long, 
the calyx reaching the middle of the mut, ......-. Se seeds es sbesee es Vv. calyoulata, 

O O Fruits quite glabrous, even when young. 
All parts glabrous ; nuts about 3 lin. in diamoter, the calyx reaching the middle and 
forming « shurp ring there, the wing rounded at the apox, ...+++++++ V. leicarpa, 
Glabrous ?; nuts nearly 4 in. across, the ealyx broad and flat, occupying only the basal 
part of the nut, the wing shortly acuminate, seen ee eee ee eee ee eee V. Matugayi. 

1. V. Map arawa, Gaertn Fruct. 1. 223. t. 29; Wight Icon. t. 
514; Bth. in Linn Proce. v. 76 ; Hf. Ind. FL 1. 631. 

Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein to Mergui (Griff. etc.) teste Bth. 

9. YV. canyevnarta, Tul, in Ann. d. se. nat, 4 ser, VIII. 124; Bth. 
in Linn. Proc. V. 76 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 631, exel. syn. F. macrantha, —(Venti- 
lago Maderaspatana, Roxb. Corom, Pl. I. 55. t. 76 and FL Ind, 1. 629, non 
Gaertn.). 

Has. Not unfrequent in the open, especially the eng-forests, and in 
the dry forests of Prome, Pegu, and Martaban ; also Ava; ‘Tenasserim, 
teste Lawson.—F1. Nov. ; Fr. March, Apr. 7 — 

"8, V. umrocanra, Bth. in Linn. Proc, V. 77 5 Hf Ind. Eb I. 631, 
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Smytheoa, Seem 
lL. §S. caurrcanpa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 301; HE. in 
Ind. FI. I. 632. 
Har, Tenasserim (Helf, 2026/1), 


Zizyphus, Juss, 
Conspectus of species. 


® Flowers in axillary eyvmes or clusters. 
O Leaves more or less tomentose or pubescent beneath, Drupes sappy, 


quite glabrous, 
— Loaves coriaceous, densely fulvous or whitish tomentose beneath, glabrous above ; drupe 
™ 4—+} in. long, the putamen 2-cellod ; erect shrub or tree, .... 1... 2.565. Z. jujube, 
Leaves membranous, above thinly beneath densely silky pubescent; drupe the size of 
a poa, the putamen 1- rarely 2-celled ; erect or scandent ehrub, ......, 2. cenoplia, 


O O Leaves glabrous or sprinkled with a few hairs on the nerves beneath. 
: Leavos green, thin chartacoous ; — while young tawny tomentose, adult wooly, 
»- 2. glabra, 

y * © Cymes collected into leafy or leafless panicles. Dinipes woody. . 
Leaves glabrous, rigidly chartaceous; drupes glabrous; climber, ........ Z. funiculosa. 
Leaves densely fulvous tomentose or — beneath ; be a — — — 
eoednecece veces oe. WORE. 

1. Z svsuna, Lamk. Exc. Meth. IIL : 318; Wight tel t. 99; Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. L. GOS; Griff. Not. Dicot. 491; Edgew. in Linn. Proc. VI. 201; 
Hook, Journ. Bot. I. t. 140; Bedd. FL Sylv. Madr. t. 149; Brand. For. 
Fl, 8G. t. 17 ; Hf. Ind. Fi. 1. 632. 

Han. Common in the leaf-shedding, especially the dry and savannah- 
forests, of Prome and Ava, less frequent in those of the other provinces ; 
also frequently cultivated in and around villages.—Fl, Aug., Sept.; Fr. 
Octob. to Jan, 

" 9. Z. onnornra, Mill. Dict. No. 3; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 611; Hf. Ind. 
‘FI I. G34, excl. syn. Z. albens, Roxb.—(Z. Napeca, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 1. 612, 
non L). 

Van, a. GLABRESCENS, leaves green on both sides, shortly and thinly 
ine Dyan Usually a straggling shrub. 

. Van. 8. rennvarvescens, leaves tawny villous beneath ; usually a lofty 

: Van. yy. PeviceLtarnts (Z. pedicellaris, Wall, Cat. 4243), as preceding, 
_ but cymes longer peduncled and larger, pedicels about 3 lin. long, 

| gree Common all over Burma and the adjacent islands, as well in 

leaf-shedding as in the evergreen forests; var 4 is a more southern 

aly requent in ——— —— the Andamans, eto. z var. y. in 
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3. Z. cGuapnma, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 614.—(Z. Horsfieldii, Mig. Fl. Tnd, 
Bat. I. G43; Z. venulosa, Wall. Cat. 4235). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests, all over Burmah, from Ava and 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fr. C. 8. 

Prof. Lawson has created not a little confusion as regards this species, 
Without taking the trouble of studying Roxburgh’s description, he based 
his identification upon Wallich’s No. 4242 (doubttully marked as Z. glabra), 
which is probably a glabrescent form of Z. rugosa and has nothing what- 
ever to do with Roxburgh’s plant. At the same time he makes quite a 
mélange of Z. funiculosa, to which he refers not only the true Z. glabra, 
but also, apparently, Z. subguinguenervia, Miq., from Malacca (Maingay 
No. 412, a variety with smaller glabrescent drupes),—both species at once 
distinguishable from it by the axillary cymes. 

4 Z. punrcviosa, Ham. in Wall. Cat. 4284; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 686 pp. 

Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills, 

5. Z. nvucosa, Lamk. Enc. Meth. IIT. 319; Wight Icon. t. 339; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 636 pp. (Z. latifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 607). 

Has. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, more especially in the 
open ones, all over Burmah, from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim. 
Fl. March, Apr.; Fr. May. 


1. Z. romenrosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 611. 

Has. Chittagong, where it is used for fences. 
Berchemia, Neck. 
Conspectus of species. 


1 in. ; cle ample, terminal, ...B. floribunda. 
Se eee cas ale cin’ 0 lin long; rucoiaen exillary; 1 Dpoupaited 
1. B. rcontmenpa, Wall. Cat. 4256; Hf, Ind. Fl. 1, 637. - (Zizy- 
phus floribunda, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind, IT, 368). 
Hap. Ava, Khakbyen hills (J. Anderson), 
2. B. vouyruyina, Wall. Cat. 4299 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 638. 
Hap. Ava, Taong dong (teste Lawson). 


4s, rmeezans, Brongn. in Ann, d. sc. nat, 1 ser. X. 360; Hf. Ind, 
FL I. 641. Van. B. piosrrerronta, Laws. in Hf. 1. e. 462- —— 
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i Soutia Indica, Brongn. in Ann. 4. se, nat, X. 363; Wight Il. t. 73; Hf. 
. Ind. Fl. I. 640; Rhamaus lucidus, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I, 605). 

Van, a, netusa, leaves retuse or blunt. 
. Van. 8. acurrro.tia, leaves acute. 

Has, Var. B. Tenasserim, along the Attaran river. 





Colubrina, L. C. Rich. 
Conspectus af species. 
Leaves and cymes glabrous, ...... --sseeee secccere escese wesene coeseses OC. Aniatica, 
Cymos and under surface of leaves pubescent, sores eeneee — ses bevees OC. pubescens, 
4 1. ©, Astatica, Brongn. in Ann, d. se, nat. 1 ser, X. 369; Wight 
~~ Ill. t. 74; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 642.—(Ceanothus Asiaticus, L. sp. pl. 254; 
Roxb. Fl, Ind. I. 615; Rhamnus acuminatus, Colebr. in Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
I. 615). 
F Han. Frequent in the beach- and coast-forests along the sea-shore, 
Pa from Arracan down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. Febr.; Fr. 
March Apr. — 
we 9 ©, pupescens, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc, Beng. 1872. 301; Hf. 
Soe Sand. wht. 642, .. 
— Has. Frequent in the open, especially the low forests, all over Pegu 
, and Martaban; also entering the tropical forests.—F I. March ; Fr. Apr. 
May. 
























Apteron, Kurz. 
1. A. LANcEorarom, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1872. 301; Hf. 
Ind: Fi. 1 64s. 
a Has, Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Brandis, Falconer).—F1. 
| Febr. 


: Gouania, L. 
rely | Conspectus of species. 
J—— eens eee: disk glabrous, 
5-horned : capsules glabrous, — eens eter eee eee e eee eee ee . 6. feptostachya. 


_Tacrs vat shorn deely tray sry eter Meet etn ; meemes rusty- 
tomentose capwules puberulous, pe eeee eeee eeee Seca cece saveceeses GO. Brandi, 
~ i) mg cS ‘berrostacnya, DO. Prod. IT. 40 ; Wight, Icon. t. 974; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 493. t. 585. f. 2; Hf. Ind. Fl, 1. 643.—(G. tiliafolia, Roxb. 


—— G32). 
‘Han. Frequent in the mixed forests and in shrubberies along streams 


a —— all over Burma down to Tenasseritu. -Fl. Close of R. S. 


. 8. 
G. Buaxvistt, Hassk. in Flora 1871. 280, in adnot,—(@, mtegri- 
jot a aan in Sour An Se, Be 1870. — ee) 
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Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim.—Fr. Febr. March, 

This species may eventually turn out to be only an entire-leaved form 
of G. Javanica, Miq., but the flowers are still unknown. 


AMPELIDEX. 
Conspectus of species. 
Virts. Stamens free. Ovary 2-colled, with 2 ovules in oach cell. Tendril-bearing 
climbers. 
Lera. Stamens and petals united with the disk, Ovary 3—fi-celled, with a solitary 
ovule in each cell. Erect shrubs or trees, without tendrils, 


Vitis, L. 
Conspectus of species 
Subg. I. Vitis (sens. extens.). Inflorescences branched in the usual way, 
not dilated and confluent. 
$1, Flowers in leaf-opposed er axillary true cymes. Flowers wanally 4-me- 
rows, (Cissus.) 
© Leaves compound, from simple and pedately:3—9 or more foliolate 
to digitate, or if simple-leaved jointed with the petiole (1—2- 
foliolate). ih 
+ Leaves pedately or pinnately foliolate, vory rarely spuriously 
digitate. 
¢ Style short, spreadingly 4-lobed, or the 4-lobed or 4-cleft 
stigma sessile. 
* Style short, spreadingly 4-lobed at the apex. 
Flowers often unisexual, | 
Leaves 3-foliolate ; berries 14 in. in diameter; seed obovoid, grooved on the back, the 


groove with a linear tubercle ; stem very warty. ..«+++--+ ae Vy tuberculate, 


ee me Fee as —— 

—— > an ’ — 

Flowers unisexual ; leaves.sappy membranous, 3-foliolate to podately — —_ 
short ; seeds oblong smooth, ...... eee ese eetees esses ones eeneee F + CLP fat, 

© © Stigma sessile, 4-lobed or cleft. Flowers often 
unisexual, 


— 
⸗ 


Very much as the preceding, but cymes very slender and large, puberulous; seeds half- 


orbicular, broadly and shallowly fs —— 
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Very much as the preceding, but young shoots and petioles rusty hirsute; leaves spur- 
iously digritate, eeeeee reeeee eeee Nee Sens eO ae DADO OOSR 05004 bbe ees we Ps Cotes, 

* t Style simple, entire. 

* Leaves all 3-foliolate, 

Glabrous ; cymea leaf-opposed, glabrous; leaves glaucous beneath, .... VV. semicordata, 
All parta shortly puberulous rarely glabrous; cymes axillary or om axillary «hoota, 
puberulous, TTT RTT eee eee eee PEC TTT TIETTIV TT ATL Ter trifolia. 

os Leaves poduate. 
x Cymes lonf-opposed and «epnriously axillary, +. ¢. 
the cyme terminating an axillary leafy or leaf- 

leas shoot. 
All parts densely puberulous or pubescent, «. 1... -2+ee+ +s peee eee e+e F. Teysmanni, 
* All parts glabrous; leaves sparingly pubescent along the nerves beneath, .. 1. Japonica, 
~*~ x x Cymoes truly axillary, long-peduncled. 

Leaflets cuneate-obovate, rather blunt or acute, slightly pubesoent along the nerves 
beneath ; seeds triangular with sharp margins, muricate on the back, .. VF. tenwifolia. 
All parts pubescent to almost glabrous; leaflets finely acuminate ; seeds hemispherical, 
m amooth, Ter een tee Pee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ewe r. pedata, 

* + + Leaves truly digitate. 
~ All parts puberulous; cymes axillary and terminal on axillary shoots; leaflets 1}—2 
in. long; stylo simple, .. 2. ..cceeee eens rere ecrecs case .. . . . . . xe V. auricuiata, 
Leaves glabrous ; leaflets 4—6 in. long, fleshy herbaceous; cymes puberulous; berries 
: globose, style simple, bark red, .......+ — e eee ee eee eee V. erythroclada, 
Leaves glabrous: leaflets 4—6 in, long, coriaceous ; cymes almost scssilo, very slenderly 
branched, puberulous; flowers minute, dioecious; stigma peltately 4-lobed, almost 
sessile ; seeds curved-oblong, · · · · ·· · 222·2 . V. campylocarpa,. 
O O Leaves simple or very rarely (in F. fa a the upper- 
most ones 3-foliclate. Cymes leaf-opposite (except in F. Wellichn), 
« Branches and branchlets cornered, sometimes almost winged 

and fleshy. 

Branchlets very fleshy, 4-cornered, jointed; leaves small, fleshy, bluntish crenate ; 
2 cymes Simple, ...- 2+ cree revere Pe Quamvrangulerisz. 
ic Branchlets bluntish §-angular, thick and glossy; leaves remotely bristly toothed, long- 
a potioled, 22**** ⸗ F pentagonea, 
Branchlets sharply 6-cornered ; leaves bristly serrate, herbacoous ; eveien, compound, 
 peduncled or sessile; seeds obliquely obovate, transversely wrinkled on the faces, 








se I’.. discolor. 
| — — loaves shorter petioled, while young appressed hairy on the nerves be- 
; seeds smooth, obovate, seer © 8 — 2 2 *s*eec ¢e ” costata, 













Bee aN x ™ Branches and branchlets terete or nearly so. 

‘ he Sc Sonepat ccnp 

| + + Cymes leaf-opposed. 

‘Branchlets terete, whitish pruinous ; all parts glabrous; seeds smooth, ...... 7. repens. 
_ Al parts, especially while young, rusty or tawny tomentove or pubescent, more or leas 
; oye ce eR eo seer haste 
9 be only an abnormal stato of it. | 
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glnbrescent; leaves sharply acuminate, never lobed; seeds obovate, shallowly 
IRCUROUG, os scceu 0s vcetet been snseievuvewces vee ceee Pe anata, 
All younger parts rusty tomentose or pubescent, glabrescent; leaves large, often some- 
what 3-lobed, bluntish acuminate, deciduous; seeds obovate, smooth, ..V. Linnea, 
§ 2. Inflorescence a modification of the tendrils, cymose-panieled, racemose or 
apiked, or more wavially the one or both tendril-branchea transformed 
info a panicle. Flowers 4+ or more usually 5b-merows, (Eu-Vitis.) 
* Flowers pedicelled, in loose or contracted panicles. 
+ Seeds 2—4 lin. long, shallowly grooved and more or less dis- 
tinctly radiately furrowed on the back. 
x Glabrous or nearly so. 

Cymose panicles ample, glabrous, with or without tendrils; pedicels thick, nearly a line 

long ; leaves 3—5-lobeil, the lobes usually acute,.. 20.6260 cece eee VM batifolia, 
x ™ All parts more or less woolly-tomentose. 

Branchlets, peduncles and usually the petioles covered with a woolly tomentum inter- 
mixed with black spreading stiff hairs; leaves almost glabrous,........ 0. durdeta, 

Branchlets, ete. woolly without black hairs ; loaves lobed to palmately lobed; panicles 
usually tendril-bearing, short and rather compact; pedicels very short and thick, 

.. V. tomentosa, 
+ + Seeds about a line long, longitudinally furrowed on the back, 
almost smooth, glossy-black. 

Branchlets, ote., woolly, without black hairs; leaves tawny woolly beneath, slightly 
lobed ; panicles usually tendril-bearing, woolly, large and lax ; pedicels very slen- 
der, 1) lin. long, .. — ee twlhveeve sae elbeeenervs ee F 6 CGmmews 

* * Flowers sessile, in spikes, the spikes forming elongate panicles. 

Young parts thinly and fugaceously woolly ; leaves pedately 5—7-foliolate, glabrous ex- 
cept on the nerves beneath ; spikes in very slender paniclos, ....+0...+ Ve Helferi. 

Quite glabrous; leaves digitately foliolate, glaucous green ; spikes puberulous, forming 
14—2 ft. long stout panicles, ...... cb ee ce vwer Ses ee Ve vrue beveselne polystachya, 


seem we eee e eee eee Bee 


fleshy-membranous, the flowers sessile, unisexual. 
Glabrous ; leaves simple ; a vory slender twiner,.... 0.4.55 6s cece ecee ns coon I polite, 


1. V. vvpencenata, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 656. 

Han. Pegu (teste Lawson). 

I have not seen this species, and I suspect that it is only a large-fruited, 
8-foliolate form of FV. lanceolaria. ‘ 

© VY. assim, Kurz in Journ As. Soc, Beng. 1872. 302.—(7V. lan- 
ceolaria var. 2, assimilis, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. T. 660), 3 J 
or rare in the drier hill-forests of the Martuban hills, east 
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Bat. I. 78.—(Cissus lanceolaria, Roxb. in Wall. Fl. Ind I. 430; VF. muri- 
cata, WA. Prod. I. 128; Wight Icon. t. 740). 

Van. a. LANCEOLARIA, cymes loose and ample, densely puberulous, the 
pedicels longer and slénder; petioles and petiolules puberulous (Cissus lan- 
ceolaria, Roxb. 1. c.; V. Hookeri, Laws, in Hf. Ind. Fl, L 661 ?) 

Van. B. rupencunata (Cissus tuberculata, Bl. Bydr. 189), cymes 
short and often somewhat compact, less puberulons or glabrous, the pedicels 
usually shorter and thicker; petioles, &c., all glabrous; berries and seeds 
usually smaller. : 

Has. Both varieties, but more so var. £., common in the tropical for- 
ests all over Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans; also along 
~ the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; Chittagong.—Fl. Febr. March ; Fr. 
Apr. May. 

Var. a, is in my opinion the true Roxburghian plant, while var. 6. is 
Blume's Cissus tuberculata. 

5. V. serrvnara, Wall. ap. Mig. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. [ 77. 
(Cissus serrulata, Roxb. Fi, Ind, 1820, L 114; Cissus capriolata, Royle 
J Ill. Him, Plat. 26; FV eapriolata, Don. Prod. Nep. 18S; Hf. Ind. Fl. L 
eg). 

* Var. a. CapRrrionaTa, all parts quite glabrous. 

Var. 8. sunonrecra, branches and petioles rusty-pubescent like those 
of V. obtecta, and forming a transition to it, the leaves partially becoming 
digitate. 

Han. Frequent along mountain-streams in the tropical forests of 
— Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khakbyen hills; Chittagong; var. 
—  B. Ava, Khakhyen hills —Fr, Febr. March. 
6. V. oprecra, Wall. Cat. 6026; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 657. 


























* ‘Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson). 
ss ®s-¥. semiconpara, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 1824. 481.—(P. 
-—— Himatayana, Brand, For. Fl. 100; Ht. Ind. Fl. I. 655). 
, ne Van. a. SEMICORDATA, Lawn, in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 656,—(V. semicordata, 
_ Wail, 1, ce) young parts, inflorescence, and leaflets beneath, shortly and spar- 
J h 
* rea B. Hotatayana, (7 Himalayana, Brand. 1. ¢.; V. Neilgher- 
rensis, Wight Icon. t. 965 ; Ampelopsis Himalayana, Royle I. Him. Pl. 
: 140) all parts quite glabrous, leaflets glaucous beneath. 
| Has. Var. £. in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills, east of 
 TPounghoo, at about 3000 ft. elevation.—F 1. March, 
* 8. V. xuirotaa, L. sp. pl. 293; Bth. Fl. Austr. I. 449 449,—(Oissus 
a, Lamk. Diet. TI. 81; Roxb. Fl, Ind, L 409; FV. carnosa, WA. 
ea Wight Icon. t. 171; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 654). 
Se ere, all parts shortly greyish pubescent. 
a" J— ey 
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Varn. 8. auapnata, all parts glabrous or nearly so. 

Haw. Rather frequent all over Burma, especially in rubbishy places, 
in hedges, and shrubberies, becoming a powerful climber in the forests.—F'l. 
R: 8. 

I follow Miquel in adopting Linné’s oldest name, which is evidently 
given in allusion to the trefoil (7rifolium), 

9. V. Treysmannt, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 82,—( Cissus 
Teyamanni, Miq. Suppl. Fl. Sumatr, 516; VF. mollis, Wall. Cat. 6025; Hf. 
Ind. Fi. I. 660). 

Han. Chittagong (teste Lawson). 

10. V. Japostea, Thbg. Fl. Jap. 104.—( Cissus Japonica, DC. Prod. 
I. 632; Cissus leucocarpa, Bl. Bydr, 189; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2, 663; 
V. cymosa, Roxb. in Wall. Cat. GOL7). 

Has. Frequent along mountain-streams and on moist rocks in the 
tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasse- 
rim; also Ava, T'aongdong—FL R.8.; Fr. Jan, Febr. 

11. V. rexurronra, WA. Prod I. 129; Hf. Ind. Fl. L. G60 in part. 

Han. In the mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and Arracan; also in 
bamboo-jungles of the Andamans.—Fl, May, June. 

Possibly only a more luxuriant form of the preceding species, with more 
obtuse leaflets and truly axillary cymes. 

12. V. prepara, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 128; Hf. Ind, Fl. L 661. 
(Cissus pedata, Lamk. Dict, I. 31; Roxb. Fl, Ind, I. 413). 

Van. a. Grenutna, leaves pedately foliolate, pubescent. 

Van. B. Guaprara, as preceding, but pretty glabrous. 

Han. Var. a. frequent in leaf-shedding forests and more especially in 
hedges and shrubberies of the cultivated alluvial plains; var. 8. in tropical 
forests of the Andamans.—FI. Begin of R.S. 

13. V. avnicunara, Wall, ap. WA. Prod. I. 129; Wight Icon. t. 
145; Hf. Ind. FL. I. 658.—( Cissus auriculata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 411). 

Has. In the mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah ; Chittagong.—F'. 


Begin of R. 8. 
14. V. enyrmnocrapa, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 2872, 301. 
Haz. Not unfrequent in the tropical and other forests along streams 
of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban east of Tounghoo.—Fl. March. , | 
Amongst the digitate species, this comes nearest to V. saponaria, Seem. 
45. V. camprnocarra, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc, Beng. 1872. 302; 
He. Ind. Fl. 1. 657.—(Cissus feminea, Roxb. F). Ind. 1. 410?; Panax 


micranthum, Wall, Cat. 4938). 


- - Fan. In the tropical forests of the slopes on castern face of Kambala 
—— Pegu Yomah, at 1000—2000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Taong Dong 


(Wall.)—F1. Nov.; Fr. March, 
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Diwcious, remarkable for its minute flowers, and in this respect resem- 
bling V. pubiflora, Miq. (syn. V. peduncularis, Lawson). Larson says 
that it has no tendrils, but in this he ise mistaken, I believe it to be 
Roxburgh’s C. feminea, but not having seen the female flowers, I hesitate 
to pronounce its identity with that species. Lawson confidently reduces C. 
Jeminea to a synonym of VF. danceolaria, but the digitate leaves alone forbid 
a comparison with it. 

16. V. qvuapnanounants, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I, 125; Wight Teon, 
t.51; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 645.—(Cissus quadrangulariz, L. Mant. 39; Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. I. 407). 

Han, Frequent in wild shrubby and waste places and in the dry 
Mm forests of the Prome district ; also Ava — Fl. Nov. 

17. V. Pexracona, Voigt Cat. Hort. Cale. 28; Kurz in Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng. 1870.74; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 646.—( Cissus pentagona, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. I, 408). 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
‘the Pegu Yomah, and from Chittagong and Arracan down to the Anda- 
mans.—Fl. Octob.; Fr. Apr. May. 

In Journ, As. Soc. 1. c., I stated that Oiseus hastata, Mig. ( = FV. has- 
tata, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1863. I. 85., a species which Lawson 12 

_ years later rechristens VP. sagifftifolia, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. 1875. L. G45) 
was identical with V_ glaberrima, Wall. ‘This is an error, which arose 
from my having solely consulted the Wallichian specimens of VF. gilaber- 
rima, Which all happen to be PV. Aastata, 

18. V. piscornor, Dalz. in Hook. Kew, Mise. IT. 39; Miq Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. TI. 86; Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 647, excl. syn. VF. costata.—( Cissus dis- 
color, Bl. Bydr. 281; Bot. Mag. t. 4763; Cissus velutinus, Linden in 
Bot. Mag. t. 5207). 

Var. a. pisconor, leaves usually spotted, purplish beneath, on very 
long petioles (at least the lower ones) ; cymes peduneled. 

- Van. #. sesstnis, Miq. in Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. I. 86, cymes sessile 
and umbelately branched already from the base. 

 . Has, Var, a frequent in the tropical forests and moister bamboo- 

ss jungles, from Arracan, the Pegu Yomah, and Martaban down to Tenasserim 
and the Andamans; var. 8. in the Martaban hills, east of Tounghoo.—FI. 
“Rh. 8S: ; Fr. ©. 8. 
19. V. cosrata, Wall, Cat. 6011. 
_ Has. Not unfrequent in the open and the mixed forests of Pega and 
Arracan; also Martaban.—Fr. H. 8. 
20. V. Wannrenm, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1572. 302, non 
DC, (Leea cordata, Wall. Cat. 6819.) 
Has, Ava, Irrawaddi valley at Meaong. 
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Very near to VF, pallida, WA., as Lawson has pointed out, but the 
axillary cymes distinguish it from that species, 

21. V. rneEPENs, WA. Prod. I. 125; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 646.—( Cissus 
repens, Lamk. Dict. I. 31; DC. Prod. 1. G28 ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. VII. 
t. 48; PF. glauca, WA. Prod. I. 126; Cissus glauca, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I, 406; 
DC. Prod. I. G28; Cissus glauca, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I. 406; Cissus Blumeana, 
Steud, Nomencl ; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. G05; Cissus cerifera, T. et B, in ’ 
Natuurk, Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXIV. 324). 

Hap. Frequent as well in the tropical as in the moister mixed forests, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to ‘Tenasserim and the 
Andamans.—Fl. R. S.; Fr. C. 8, 


22. V. apwata, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 126; Wight Icon. t. 144; — 
Hf. Ind, Fl. 1. 649.—( Cissus adnata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I, 405). 
Var. a. GLanrion, Mig. in Ann, Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 87, all parts 7 


more glabrous, leaves only along the nerves beneath pubescent. 

Van. 8. commrunts, all parts more or less rusty tomentose ; leaves above 
glabrous or puberulous, beneath wholly or only along the nerves tomentose. * 

Han, Var. a. rarely in the hill-toungyas of the Martaban hills, at ; 
3000—4000 ft. elevation ; var. 8. frequent in all leaf-shedding forests and in 
shrubberies and village-bushes, more especially along choungs, all over Bur- wv 
ma and adjacent provinces,—Fl. Close of R. 5.; Fr. H. 8S. ? . 

23. V. Liyxazt, Kurz, non Wall.*—( Cissus vitiginea, L. sp. pl. 117 ; ‘. 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. 1. 406; FP. repanda, WA. Prod. I, 125; Hf, Ind. FL L. 
G48). 

— Frequent as well in the mixed and open forests as also in shrub- 
beries and grass jungles, all over Burma and adjacent provinces down to 
Tenasserim.—F 1. H. 8S. and Cloze of R.5.; Fr. C. 8. 

Lawson identifies Roxburgh’s Cissus vitiginea with V. lanata, but he 
has never formed a clear conception of the difference between the inflorescence 
of the Fitis-section and that of the Cissus-section: hence the error. 

24. V. natirotia, Roxb. FL Ind. I. 661; WA. Prod. I. 130; Hf. ; 

Fi, L. 652. — 
* Han. Frequent in the savannahs and savannah jungles, also in shrab- | 
beries and village woods, but rather rare in the leaf-shedding forests, all 7 
over the Pezu plains, especially in the Sittang valley ; also Andamans, in 

ts.— Fl. Apr. May. | 
— —— L. is often seen cultivated by Europeans, and J 

is said to bear good grapes in Ava. * = 


— 
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25. V. panpata, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL. 478; Hf Ind. Fl. I. 
G51. | 

Van. a. Genutna, leaves only thinly lanate beneath, black hairs 
humerous and conspicuous. 

Varn. 8. Jexkrysu, leaves entire or lobed, their undersurface as well 
as the stems densely tawny or rusty woolly-tomentose, black hairs very 
sparingly interspersed among the tomentum. 

Has. Frequent in the low and lower mixed forests, all over Ava and 
Martaban down to ‘Tenasserim; var. 8. Ava, ‘Taong Dong (Wall. Cat. 
5994 B.).—Fl. Apr. May. 

26. V. Tomextosa, Heyne in Roth. Nov. sp. 157; DC. Prod. I. 
634; WA. Prod. I. 130; Wight Ill. I. t. 57; Hf. Ind, Fl. L. 650, 

Has. In deserted toungyas of the Martaban hills, east of Tounghoo, 
at 3—4000 ft. clevation.—Fl, Fr. March. 

27. V. wanwata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. G60; WA. Prodr. I. 131; Hf. 

E Ind, Fl. L 651, excl. ayn. C. vitiginea, Roxb. 

Han, Not unfrequent in deserted tounzyas of Martaban and Tenasse- 

rim; also Ava and Chittagong.—Fl. Fr. Febr. March. 

: 28. V. Henrerr, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. L 662. 
| Hap. Tenasserim (Helf. 1341). 
29. V. rvotystacuya, Wall. Cat. 6028; Hf. Ind. FL L 662, 
Han. ‘Tenasserim or Andaman islands, feste Lawson. 


es 80. V. roxrra, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. L 95; Hf. Ind. FI. 
o>. -X, 663. 
; > Hap, Tenasserim, Moulmain (Lobb), teste Lawson. 


















, Doubtful species. 
—— Ys KB «dubia, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. L. 661. 
Han, Chittagong? ¢este Lawson. 

Not recognisable from the description alone, the more so as Lawson's 
. rs arrai ment, or I should rather call it disarrangement, of the species of 

fis is based upon purely technical and more or less variable characters, 

without reference to natural affinity. Should it really be Fetes No. 41 of 
«He and Th. Herb. Ind. orient., as I strongly suspect, it will be a pedately 
~ foliolate form of F. oxyphylia, Wall. 





simple, large, very glaucous and shortly puberulous beneath ; lobes of the sta- 
_ minal tube entire ; shrubby, ...seees De aeeaaaseks awehren a ackedn moacrophyila. 
‘simple and pinnately 3-foliolate, hardly glaucescent but minutely puberulous 
| ee "eat; abe of tho sania tae match Ghia cccaseccssxcvn onde latgiellin 
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x » Leaves from simply pinnate to decompound. = 
© All parts (except the inflorescence in a few species) glabrous. 
t Inflorescence with persistent and conspicuous bracts and bractleta, 
Slender treelet ; flowers sessilo or nearly so, crowded, greenish-white, ..2. compactifiora, 
t ¢ Bracts and bractlets minute, usually already dropped before the 
flower-huds are properly developed. 
* Loaves corinceous, Flowers groenish-white or groen with a 
purplish hue. 
Leaves more or less glaucous, usually linear or lanceolate; lobes of the staminal tube 
erect, notched ; seeds smooth and rounded on the back ; undershrub, . I. paratiela, 
Leaves dark-green, glossy ; lobes of staminal tube erect, notched ; seeds oven and con- 
vex on the back ; 4 tree, bSebWes eee eeesedceedus-aetes +e dL. membucing, 
Leaves dark-green, — ; lobes of — * reflexed, ——— soods tuberclod- 
keeled, the edges tubercled-ribbed ; a larwe shrub, .... ......08 cceeee De gigantea, 
* * Leaves more or less membranous. Flowers red, orange, or 
° scarlet, 
Janflets 6—8 in. long: inflorescence rusty-tomentose ; undershrub, ..... a oceed. fata, 
Leaflets only 2}—4 in. long ; inflorescence glabrous or nearly so, undershrub, L. coccinea, 
O O More or less pubescent or stiff-hairy, at least the nerves beneath. 
+ Leaves usually simply pinnato. . 
Leaflets coarsely serrate, acute, roughish pubescent along the nerves beneath; nerves 
all parallel ; peticlules thick and short; stems, petioles, and peduncles curled-wing- 
ed; bracts and bractlets long, lanceolate-subulate; shrubby, ..........Z. erispa. 
Dwarf, all parts robust and densely pubescent or almost tomentose ; petioles and petio- fs 
lules terete ; cymes tomentose ; bracts minute; undershrub, ...... ..+. 2. pumila, 
t t Leaves usually 2- or 4-pinnate. . 
Leaflets conrsely serrate, acuminate, roughish pubescent on the parallel nerves beneath ; 
stoma and petioles terete or nearly so ; peduncle compreased-cornored ; bracts and 
bractlets emall, linear-lanceolate ; flowers groenish-white; shrubby, ....2. aspera, ° 
All parts stiff-pubescent; leaflets membranous, stifly pubescent, beneath densely 
glund-dotted ; petioles, &o., all terete; cymes stiff, pubescent; bracts large, 1 
broadly ovate, blunt; undershrub, ~......4. 2. ce cee c cesses seevees DL, aguata, — 
Almost glabrous or greyish puberulous; leaves 2—3-pinnate; leaflets puberulous or | 
glabrous, not gland-dotted bencath ; bracts and bractlets none ; shrubby, L. robusta. 
Stema, petioles, &c., quite glabrous ; leaflets small, sprinkled with white stiff hairs; 
bracts or bractletea mone; undershrub, ......50 cscccece secveeee sesees de rubya, 


1. L. swacropuynna, Roxb. Fl. Ind. L 653 (non DC.), Wight Leon. 
t. 1154? (LZ. simplicifolia, Gritf. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645. f. 1?) 
Van. a, GenvurNa, leaves larger and broader, usually somewhat lobed, 


esr 2? 


glaucous and puberulous beneath. 7 

Van, 8. oxyrnynia, leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, acuminate, pak * 

glaucous beneath or one-coloured, glabrous, : iz * 
* —-« Han. Var. 4. frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper once, : 





— and Martaban.—Fr. C. 8. 
L. — Wall. oe — 
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Van. a. Genurna, leaves usually pinnate or occasionally bipinnate, 
leaflets oblong or oblong-lanceolate, more glaucous ; calyx-lobes rotundate, 
Van. 8. anousrivowa, (L. angustifolia, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 
665), leaves usually 2—3-pinnate, leaflets narrow-lincar to linear, very acu- 
minate, calyx-lobes in fruit obtuse, but not rotundate. 
Han. Var. a. Ava, Irrawaddi valley ; var. 8. frequentin the mixed 
forests and grass jungles of Pegu, especially the Irrawaddi zone.—Fr. C. 8. 
4. L. sawpocrxa, Willd, sp. pl 1.1177; DC. Prod. L. 653; Roxb, 
FL Ind, I. 657 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 598. t Git. fig. 1; Ramph. — 
Amb. IV. t. 45.—(L. staphylea, Roxb. FI. Ind. L. 636; WA. Prod, I, 132 
Wight Ill. t 58, and Icon. t. 78; ZL. ottilis, DC. Prod, L 636). 
— Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah, Arracan, and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans, 
Fl, March ; Fr, May. 
Leea ——— of the ‘Flora of India’ (not of authors), is a mélange 
of species, which Lawson explains, more Kewenst, by saying that there are 
transitional conditions so numerous that the species reduced by him cannot 
- be maintained. 
A %. 5. L. ateanrea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645. f. 3; Kurz in Journ. 


— 








As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 65. 

ie Hus. Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to Tavoy.—Fl. Aug. Octob. ; 

r Fr. Febr. March. 

4! G6. IL. compactiriora, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 65. 

i. Has. Rather rare in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills, east 
Tar of Tounghoo, at about 3000 ft. elevation.—Fl. Apr. 


7. L.umra, Wall. Cat, 6831; Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1573. 65. 
Has. Ava (Wall.) ; frequent in the tropical forests of South Anda- 


F — Very likely only a luxuriant form of the following species. 

Tom: Le coccrnea, Planch. in Hort, Donat. 6; Bot. Mag. t, 5299. 

Alan. Not uncommon in the savannahs and eavanuah- forests of Pegu, 
rare bse diluyial forests of Martaban.—Fl. May June; Fr, Jan. 

i - — . onrspa, L. Mant. 124; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 654; Hf Ind, FL J. 

Btn J Ox ———— Bot. Repos. V. t. 355). 

— Han. quent in the low and mixed forests of Pegu and Chittagong. 

ond 10. — iy in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302; Hf Ind. 
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Han. Common in the mixed forests, especially in the upper ones, and 
in savannahs, all over Pegu.—Fr. Febr. 

12. L. xquata, L, Mant. 124; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 
98.—(L. hirta, Hornem. Hort. Hafn, I. 231; Roxb. Fl; Ind. I. 656; Hf 
Ind. Fl, I. 668). 

Han, Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, also Andamans.—F I. June. 

13. L. nonusta, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 1. 655, non Laws.©(Z. aspera, Wall. 
Cat. 65256 ; ZL. diffusa, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 667). : 

Han. Not unfrequent in savannahs and in open grassy places of the 
forests of Pegu and Arracan,—F 1, Octob. ; Fr. C, 8. 

NV. B.—L. robusta, Laws. non Roxb. = L, Sundaica, Miq. 

14. L. nunna, Bl, Bydr. 197; Miq. Fl. Ind, Bat. I/2, 611 and Ann. 
Mus. Lucd. Bat. L. 96. 

Han. Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis). 

NN. B.—L. sanguinea, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1873, 66 (not of 
Wall.) is Z. alata, Kdg. It is not a Burmese species, and the locality 
Ava should be referred to Z. lata. - 


SAPINDACEAE, or 
A. Seeds with albumen, Stipules present. 
Trib. I. STAPH YLEZ, Flowers regular. Stamens inserted outside the disk. Leavos 
opposite. 
Tuxrinta, Ovary 3-celled. Fruit entire, indehiscent. Leaves pinnate, or rarely sim- 
ple. 
B. Seeds without albumen, Stipules none. 8 
a. Stamens inserted outside or on the disk. Flowers regular, : 
Tris, IT. DODON ALA, Stumons inserted outside the disk. Capsule —— do- =) 
hiseing. Leaves alternate. oa % 4 
Dopoxma. Sepals valvate, Petals none. Ovules by pairs. Leaves usually simple. 7 
Trib. II. ACERINE, Stamens inserted on the disk. Samaras indehiscent, 9 
Leaves opposite. — 
Acen. Petals none or present. Disk annular, Samaris 2. Loaves simple or pale 
mately lobed. 4 
b. Stamens inserted inside the disk, sometimes unilateral, — 
Trib. IV. SAPINDEX, Leaves alternate, or rarely (in <Bvew/ws) — —— 


regular or irregular, 
x. Fruit or fruit-lobes indehiscent, drupaccous, fleshy or rarely corticate o 
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O O Potals prosent, furnished with scales. Flowers polygamously 


monucious, 
Lurisantuzs. Flowors regular, Disk regularly annular. Leaves pinnate. 
Hewmioynosa. Flowers irregular. Disk unilateral, cushion-like. Leaves pinnate. 
» » Fruit divided deeply or to the base into 3—2 lobes, the lobes often 
solitary by abortion of the others. 
© Flowers irregular. Arillus none. 
¢ Leaves pinnate, Trees. 

Dirretasma. Fruit deeply 1—3-lobed, the lobes drupaccous, globose. 
Embryo curved. Disk half crescent-shaped. 

Exnoctossum. Fruit to the base 1—3-lobed, the lobes oblong. 
Embryo straight. Disk unilateral. 

+ + Leaves 3—t1-foliolate. Shrubs or emall trees. 

AtLorayics. Flowers irregular or almost regular, with the place of the 6th petal 
empty. Sepals orbicular. Petals with scales, Fruit-lobos fleshy or sappy. 
Racemos simple or compound, 

O O Flowers regular. 

| + Seeds without ari lus. 

Sarmovs. Fruit-lobes deeply or to the baso separated, by 2—3 or often solitary by 
abortion, the pericarp crustaceous or coriaceous, smooth. Testa crustuceous or 
membranous. 

Xenosrunmem. Fruit-lobes separated to the base, by paira or solitary, the pericarp 
crustaccous, tubervled. ‘Testa fleshy and pilose within, resembling an arillus. 

+ t Seeds truly arillate, 

Nernuenico. Fruit-lobes 1—3, sepnrated to the base, the pericarp coriaceous to crusta- 
ceous, smooth to variously tubereled, muricate, and echinate, Seeds entirely 
enveloped by the arillus, 

Pomeria. Fruit-lobes 1—3, separated to the base, the pericarp corticate, smooth. Seeds 
arillato at the lower end. Hurdly different from Nepielinm. 

© © Fruit a dry dehiscent capsule, the valves from woody to cortaccowa and meme 
branoiwa, 
O Ovules solitary in each cell. 
x ‘Trees or shrubs. Leaves pinnate. Capsule coriaceous or woody. 
Flowers rogular. 
+ Petals cucullate, or the blade shorter than the cucullate scale, 
Soyrnoretatum. Style obsolete, Petals cucullate, without scale, 


Testa bony. 


Testa membranous. 


| Panannricenre. Petals broadly trigonous, smaller than the cucullate scales. Stylo 


long. Capsule 3-valved, woody, tubercled or aculeate-muricate. Leaves pinnate, 
the end-leaflots ternate, 
+ + Petals fiat ot nearly so, longer than the scale if present, or 
the petals minute or wanting altogether. 
—— Calyx cup-shaped Or the sepals distinct. Capsule 3-quetrous or -lobed or 
didymous, 


x » Twining tendril-bearing undershrube. Leaves twice ternately 
foliolate. Capsule bladdery-membranous, inflated. Flowers 
irregular. 


4, tho 2 outer ones small. Petals 4, with basal scales, Disk 
ed to 2 round or linear glands opposite the lower smaller petals, 
00 Ovules by 2 or moro in euch cell Troos. 





pase fet anniana, DC. Prod. I, 616; Wight IL t. 52; — —— 


— 
nih * 
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x Capsule membranous or chartaceous. Flowers regular, tho sepals 
fro. Leaves pinnate, alternate. 

Haurvinn. Petals without scales, but sometimes with inflexed lobes at tho base of 
the blade. Stigma linear, often twisted. Capsule didymously 2-lobed, chartaceous, 
not winged. Secds arillate. : 

ZoLminonnta. Petals with a woolly soale, Stigma 3-toothed. Capsule by maceration 
of the cell-walls often l-celled, 3- or raroly 2-winged, chartaceous, Seeds without 
arillus, 

x » Capsule thick or fleshy-coriaceous, Flowers irregular, the 
calyx tubular or bell-shaped. Leaves digitate, opposite. 

JEscvuivs. Flowers rather showy. Stigma simple. 


Turpinia, Vent. 


Conspectus of species. 
Leaves apiculate to abruptly acuminate ; flowers about 2 lin. across; fruits the size of 
a cherry, firmly fleshy, .....000 ssecsene sone secsen ceeees ceeecscene TL pomipira, 
Leaves almost caudate; flowers minute, about a line across: fruita the sizo of a small 
Pret, ee ee eee o ede nag Sgesnees seanee e808 bse 0's 00 — ves .. . . 2, montana, 
1. YT. FOMIFERA, DC. Prod. Il. 3; Hf Ind. I. 69S pp.—(Dalrym- 
plea pomifera, Roxb, Corom. Pl. ILI. 276. t. 279. and Fl. Ind. I. 633 ; T. 
spherocarpa, Hassk. Cat. Bog. 228; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 593). | 
Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and still more so in 
those of Martaban and Tenasserim ; also Chittagong.—Fl. Febr.; Fr. C. 5. 
2. 'T. moxTana, (Zanthoxylon montanum, Bl. Bydr. 245; Miq. FL 
Ind. Bat. I/2. 670). 
Van. a. GENUINA, panicles very slender and lax, as long or longer than 
the leaves, the ultimate branchings almost filiform. 
Van. B. Nevarensts, (Turp. Nepalensis, Wall. Cat, 4277, non WA. ; 
1. pomifera var. Nepalensis, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 699), panicles shorter 
and more compact, stiff. : 
Han. Var. A. frequent in the hill-forests, especially the drier ones, 
and the pine-forests of Martaban, at 3000 to 7200 ft, clevation.—Fl, 
March. — 


1. D. viscosa, L. Mant. alt, 228; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 697.—(D. angus- — 
Fl. Ind. II. 256; D. dioica, Roxb. ej 


218; Roxb. 
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Acor, Lin. 
Conspectus of apecices. 
x Loaves simple, not lobed, with 3-basal nerves, 
Leaves usually whitish beneath, the — I—2 in. long ; cymes glabrous, brenchlots 
PINOMION) ©. ccd.6 cpavcsds Suvescbe <lbbs0 $4 eH COU ROO He H He Tee BHses + «+ <4. lowrinom., 
Leaves one-coloured, the poticle 3—6 lin. long; cymos — glabrous; branchlets 
WRIG DECC yg sis cce succes vecdecbucewe cH CORO OP BEE HHe CENSOR Oe HE Hs A. hevigatum, 
x * Leaves 3-lobed and 3- —— 
Glabrous; lobes of leaves long acuminate, entirä,.. weneenee A. ixolobum. 

1. A. wavearsum, Hassk. in Tydsch. Nat. Geach. X. 188; Miq. FI. 
' Ind. Bat. 1/2. 582.—(A. niveum, Bl. Rumph, II. 193. t. 167, B. f. 1; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 693). 

Han. Frequent in the damp hill-forests of the Nattoung mountains 
in Martaban ; at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation ; Tenasserim; also Ava, Hook- 
hoom valley (Griff.). 

2. A. Levicatum, Wall, Pl. As, rar. II. 3. t, 104; Hf. Ind. Fi. LI. 
G93. 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Falconer), 

3. <A. tsoLopum, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1572. 302; Hf. Ind. 
| Fl, I. G94. 

. | Has. Frequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban, at 5000 to 7000 
ft. elevation. 
Allied to A, trifidum, Thbg. 
Schleichera, Willd. 
1. Sem. rrivoa, Willd. sp. pl. IV. 1096; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 277; 

Bedd, Fly Sylv. Madr, t. 119; Brand. For. Fl. Ind. 105. t. 20; Hf. Ind. 
ie Fi. I, 681. 

* Has, Common in all leaf-shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—F 1. March, Apr. 


Conspectus of species, 
: Leaves quite glabrous, not stiff; racemes short and dense, clustered to almost solitary, 


axillary; pedicels very robust, about 4} lin. long; petals inside and scale glabrous, 
-- montana. 


Leaves large and stiff; leaflets slightly puberulous on the midrib beneath, rigid; 
racemes in larger or smaller axillary panicles ; pedicels capillary, 1}—2 lin. 
long; scale densely white-villous fringed; simple-stemmod, palm-like treelet, 
J | ' LL. Burmanica, 
1. L, wonrana, Bl. Bydr. 238 and Rumph, ITT, 161; Miq. Fl. Ind, 
‘Bat, 1/2. 562.—(ZL. Browniana, Hiern. in Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 680). 
‘ Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy and Keloben (Wall.), 
: twos L, Bunmanica, Kurz MS.—(L. montana, Hiern. in Hf. Ind. Fl. 
| is — non Bl.). 


‘or: 


. * 
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_ Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern and sonth- ~ 
ern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and in Martaban, up to 2000 ft. clevation.— 
Fr. Febr. March. 

Leaves very similar to those of Z, sessiliflora, Dl. I fear that I am to 
a certain degree to blame for Hiern's misidentification of the plant, in 
having referred Brandis’ specimens, as also my own, to Blume’s Z. montana, 
under which name I also put it down in my preliminary Report on the Pegu 
forests. It was hardly possible to avoid such mismatchings in a Report 
which was drawn up in less than 15 months, in which period more than 
1000 species had to be named, and keys furnished for the discrimination of 
the species. 


-Hemigyrosa, Bl. 

1. H. casescens, Thw. Ceyl. PL 56. and 408; Hf. Ind. Fi, I. 671. 
(Molinewa canescens, Roxb. Corom, Pl. I. 43. t GO and Fl, LI, 243). 

Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards. 

I cannot lay so much stress upon the irregularity of the corolla or of 
the disk as to use it as a divisional character: the most naturally 
allied genera, such as Hemigyrosa and Lepisanthes, Dittelasma, Hrioglos- 
sum, and Sapindus, or Allophylus and Schmiedelia, ave forcibly removed 
from one another, and, indeed, it remains to be shewn whether this charac- * 
ter can be upheld even as a generic differential. In Sapindus trifoliatus, L., 
at least, the flowers can as well be regarded as irregular, and the close 
affinity of this species to Hemigyrosa canescens cannot be denied, 


Dittelasma, Hf. 

1. D. Ranak, Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 672.—(Sapindus Rarak, DC. Prodr. I. 7 
GOS; Bl. Rumph. III. 93. t. 169; Sapindus polyphyllus, Roxb. Hort. 
Beng. 29; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 685). 

Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah ; Tenas- 
serim, Moulmein district, rare (Revd. Parish). - 


Erioglossum, Fl. 
1. E. nvprorsosum, Brand. For. Fl. 108.—(Z. edule, Bl, Bydr. 229 
and Rumph. III. 119. t. 166, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 672; Sapindus rubiginosus, 
Roxb. Corom. PL. I. t. 62 and Fl. Ind. IL. 282 ; Griff. 548). i 
~ Han. Frequent in the tropical, rare in the moister mixed forests, from { 
⸗ Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fl. March, 
Apr. Fr. May, June. | 8 — 
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Leaflets glabrous, except a tuft of hairs in the nerve-axils beneath ; racemes simple ; 

berries the size of a pepper-corm, .cceecee ceeeee cere o terse ead. recemonns, 
x * Rachis of racemes more or less pubesce — or — 

All softer parts and leaves pubescent or villous-jrabescent; bractlets minute; berries 
the size of a pepper-corm,...... CO —— — eweeses A. serratus, 

Rathor glabrous, the nerves of the loaves villous above : ricemes usually recurved, the 
bracticts linear-subulate, as long or — than the pedicels; berries the size of a 
PCB, cesccene s Ce eeewe eeeeee weeeee ee ee cen eee eeeeere . «4. aporeticus, 

l. <A. irronatas, BI. —— III. 124. (Schmidelia littoralis, Il. 
Bydr, 232 ; Ornithrophe glabra, Roxb. Fl, Ind. I. 267). 

Hap. Frequent in the tidal and beach-forests, from Chittagong down 
to Pegu and ‘Tenasserim ; also Andamans.—F'l. Febr. to July. 

2, A. serratus, (Schmidelia serrata, DC. Prod. GLO; WA. Prod. L. 
110; Schmidelia villosa, Wight Leon. t. 401; Ornitrophe villosa, Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. II, 265), 

Han. Coast-forests from Chittagong and Arracan down to Tenasse- 
rim. 

8. <A, aponericus, (Schmidelia aporetica, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. 
Beng. 1870, 74; Ornitrophe aporetica, Roxb, Fl. Ind. IL 264). 

Has. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of Arracan, up to 1200 ft. 
elevation,— Fl. Fr, Octob. 

Hiern makes 2 species of Indian Allophyli, viz., those with 1- and those 


| with 8-foliolate leaves, but this character falls to the ground, inasmuch as 


hie A. seylanicus var. G6 grandifolia (= Schmidelia chartacea, Kurz in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 183) has sometimes 1- and 3-foliolate leaves on 
the same branch. I have not been able as yet to sfudy this genus, but I 
have little doubt but that Hiern’s eminently practical conclusions will not 
stand a scientific test. 


Sapindus, Plum. 
Conspectus of species. 

. ™* Leaves pubescent. Leaves unpaited-pinnate. 

All softer parts pubescent ; leaflots in 3—4 pairs with an odd one, ,,,,.-5. tomentomus, 
= © All parts glabrous. 
 O Leaves simple. 

Leaves cordate at the narrowed base, the petiole very short and thick ; anthers yellow ; 

petals emarginate ; the scale double, woolly ; fruit-lobes the size of a pea, 5S. Denwra, 
Leaves acuminate or acute at the base, the petiole of the lower leaves long and longur ; 

anthers purplo: petals rounded ot apex; the scale very short, simple, woolly ; 

fruit-lobes about doubly smallor, Cee Ow RHR He eee Ree — Sy verttciliatus, 

O O Leaves 2-foliolate. 


 Petiole only about 2 lin. long; louflets oblong, about 2 in. long, sessile; panicles very 


i slender ; fruit-lobes didymous, 14—2 lin. long, ô . MICTOCUT NE, 
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1. 8S. romentrosus, Kurz MS. 

Han. Ava, Khakhyen hills, Mynela (J. Anderson), 

2. §&. Danvna, Voigt. Cat. Hort. Cale. 94; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 684, excl, 
syn. S. verticillata, Roxb,—(Scytalia Danura, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 274; 
Euphoria verficillata, Lindl, Dot. Neg. t. 1059, non Ktoxb,). 

Han. Frequent in the tidal forests of the Andamans, also in those of 
Pegu and Tenasserim. 

In this species abnormal leaves are often observed of a semipinnate and 
even perfectly pinnate shape. Roxburgh’s Scytalia verticillata is in m 
opinion a different plant. Wallich’s Cat. 8052 D., from HBC. and hills 
east of Sylhet, may be taken as the type of it. 

3. S. microcanpcs, Kurz MS. 

Has. In the adjoining Siamese province of Kanbooree (Teysman) ; 
probably also in Upper Tenasserim.—Fr. Apr. May. 

Xerospermuim, Bl. 
1. X. Nonoxnrancm, Bl. Rumph. III. 100; Mig. Fl Ind. Bat. 1/2. 
552. 

Harn. Tenasscrim (Helf. 1006). 

Mr. Hiern confounds two generically different plants, viz., the true 
Malayan plant and Sapindus glabratus, Wall. (= Cupania glabrata, Kurz), 
from Sylhet and the Khasi hills, 

Nephelium, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
® Petals none. Catyx toothed, 

© Fruits covered with soft fleshy sulvulate or angular-conical prickles. 

Glabrous ; leaflets glaucous or whitish beneath ; prickles of the fruit fleshy, long, coni- 
cally angular, truncate, glabrous, .....+ **2 -++.. Griffitiianum. 

As preceding but leaflets broader ; prickles of fruit variously curved and ineurved, 4—] in, 
long, tawny pubescent at their dilated bases, subulate or rarely 2-cleft, X. chryseum, 


Leaflots more coriaccous, pale coloured beneath or almost one-coloured ; fruits and 


prickles as in preceding but quite glabrous, eree seen eeeeee peeve cesea¥. lappaccum, 
— tae Ask aia uite beolete, the nerves thin and 
Leaflots very coriaceous, small, the : on q 0 , 3 , 2 
fuint ; fruit-lobes ellipwoid-oblong, the size of a prune, covered with sharp * 
ed. : ’ tubercles, @ee+ee eee weeeee 962658 ¢8 evrree e000? wank ae atte i, 

© + Petals present. Calyx eleft to ¥ or to near the base, att 
Leaflets firmly corlavcons, glaucescent beneath, in drying fuscescent, the lateral nerves 
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L. N. Grererrrmatangat, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 303.— 
(Sapindacea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 1V. 550, t, 599. fig. 1). 

Has. Ava, Khakhbyen hills (Griff. J. Anderson).—Fr. May. 

Hiern identifies the above species with V. mutabile, BL, a species which 
is distinguished at once by its irregularly tubercled fruit-lobes (hence-Blume 
formerly confounded it with Euphoria Longan). Hi- description seems 
to have been drawn up from specimens belonging to two or three different 
species, but chiefly to 1V. chryseum, Bl. (Maingay No. 449, Griff. 0997/1). 

2. N. tappaceum, Linn. Mant. I. 125; Hf. Ind. Fl. L. 687.—(Sey- 
talia Rampoutan, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT, 271). 

Han. Upper-Tenasserim (Brandis),—cultivated ? 

3. N. Lrercut, Camb. in Mém, Mus, Par. XVII[. 30; Wight Icon. 
t. 43; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 687,—(Seytalia Litchi, Roxb, Fl. Ind. IL. 260). 

Han. Chittagong, cultivated —FL Febr. to March; Fr. Apr. to June. 

4. WN. nupescens, Hiern in Hf. Ind. FI. I. Gss, 

Han. Tenasserim (Wall.) teste Hiern 

6. N. nyponevcum, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 50 and 
1874. 188, sub No. 10. 

Han. Rare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah, but frequent in those of Martaban, up to 1000 ft. elevation ; also 


. cultivated. —Fl. Jan. ; Fr. Apr. 


N. B.—tThis species occurs also in Hindostan (Wight 540), Concan 
(Stocks, &o.), and wild in the sholas of the Pulney hills. 

6. N. Loneas, Camb, in Mém. Mus. Par. XVIIT. 30; Hf Ind. Fl. 
I. 689.— (Seytalia Longan, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il. 170; Buphorie Longana, 
Lamk. Dict, III. 574; Bot. Mag. t. 4096 ; Bot. Neg. t. 1729; Bedd, Fi, 
_ Sylv. Madr. t. 156?) 
Haz. Rare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah ; also cultivated.—FI. March; Fr, May to June. 


Pometia, Forst. 
1. P. romesrosa. Bth.and Hf. Gen. pl.; Hf. Ind. FL I. 601 
PP+ —(Trina tomentosa, Bi. Bydr. 236; Miq. Fl Ind. Bat. I/2. 558; 
EKecremanthus eximius, Thw. in Hook. Kew Journ, VII. 272, t.9; &. 


eximia, Bedd. Fl, Sylv. Madr. t. 157). 


Has. Common in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—Fr. May, 


June. 


— at once from P, pinnata, Forst., by its small and very 


Paranepholium, Miq. 
P. xestoruyiium, Mig. Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 509,—(Jildea xes(o- 


Phyl —————— —— — 
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Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Falconor), — 
In HBC. are some leaves from the Khakhyen-hills which apparently ro- 

present a second Burmese species of this genus, if they should not be identi- 

eal with Hiern’s Scyphopetalum, the description of which is too imperfect 

to enable one to recognize from it the plant intended. They have the 3 


end-leaflets similarly ternate and in texture and nervature are almost the 
same as the above, 


Scyphopotalum, Hiern. - 
1. §S. rnawretorem, Hiern in Hf. Ind, FI. I. 676. 
Han. Ava, hill-forests of Hookhoom valley (Griff) teste Hiern. 
I have not seen this plant, and place it near Paranephelium simply by 
guess. The petals are differently described and the style is said to be 
obsolete,—characters which would keep it distinct from Miquel’s genus. 


Cupania, Plum. 
Conspectus of species. 


Subg. IT. Bu-Cupania. Capsules clavate-pyriform, more or less conspicu- 
ously 3-lobed or angular, coriaceous. 


* Petals present, furnished with a double seale, 

x Leaves and panicles glabrous. | 

Leaflets opaque, glaucescent beneath, the nerves thin ; rachis narrowly winged upwards, “as 
..C. Grifithiana, | 

Leaflets glossy, one-coloured, strongly norved and not-veined; rachis terete, C. glabrata, 

x » Leaflets beneath and panicle shortly tawny pubescent. 
Leaflets chartaceous, fuscescent in drying, OPA Ue, sneer eeneew ne evoveses C. Suscidula, 

“  @ © Petals none or minute, without scales. 

Net-venation minute and obsolete ; filaments glabrous ; leaflets in 2 pairs, C. Leasertiana. 
Net-venation strong and prominent on both sides ; filaments exserted, pubescent ; leaflets 


not fuscescent, eaeaeee6e 60800 864206880808 28 ee ester e te er te eee eee ePrice te Sumatranea, 
Net-venation thin but prominent; filaments short, pubescent; leaflets fuscoscent, | 
.. 0. MHelferi. 


Subg. II. Arytera, Bl. Capsule nearly to the base divided into 2 divergent 
lobes, coriaceous. 

Leaflets chartaceous, reddish fuscous beneath, glabrous; panicles bs eid puberulous, 

» C. adenophylia, 

1. C. Groerprrmana, Kurz (C. pleuropteris, Hiern in Hf. Ind, Fi. 1M, 

G77, non B1.). 

Hav. ‘Tenasserim (Helf. 983). 

} - ‘What Mr. Hiern describes as C. pallidula (Maingay 442 ; Griff, ; 982) * a 
nm 2 leuropteris Bl, ~ E 

| —— 0, "GLABRATA, Kurz in Journ, As. See, Dae 1872. 303, — 
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I do not know what Hiern describes under the above name, but general- 
ly, I think, he has my plant under view. Sapindus squamosus, Roxb. is 
Cupania regularis, Pl. differing from it (Supindacea 4. Java, Horstield 
Coll. is the typical form) in having the petiolules not incrassate. 

3. C. ruscrpuna, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302; Hf. 
Ind, Fl. I. 677. 

Hap, Tenasserim (Helf. 992). 

4. OC, Lesserriana, Camb. Mém. Mus, Par, XVIII. 46. t. 3.; Ef. 
Ind, Fi. 1. G78. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans; Tenasserim, 
Mergui,—Fl. May, June. 

5. OC. Susrarranxa, Miq-. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 609; Hf. Ind. FL. I. 678. 

Han. Rare in the tropical forests of the Central Pegu Yomah ; appar- 
ently frequent in Tenasserim from Moulmein down to Mergui.—F'r. Apr. 
May. 

6. C. Heurent, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 679. 

Han. Tenasserim or Andamans (Helf.) feste Hiern. 

Not known to me, unless No. 982/L of Helfer’s collection be meant. 

7. C. apenopuyina, Planch. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 677. 

Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. 


Cardiospermum, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


_ Slightly pubescent or glabrous ; leaflets often acuminate produced ; flowers 1—1) lin., 


.C. Halieacahwm, 

Softly pubescent ; leaflets usually short and broad ; flowers 2—3 lin., . C. canescens, 
1. ©. Hanicacanca, L. sp. pl. 925; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 292; Wight 
Teon. t. 508; Bot. Mag. t. 1049 ; Griff. Dicot. 546. t. 599; HE. Ind. FL 


I. 670. 


Han. Not unfrequent in waste places, along river banks, &c., of the 


= all over Burma,—F1. and Fr, H. and R, 8. 


2. (©. canescens, Wall. Pl. As. rar. I. 14. t. 14; Wight Icon. t. 


" Hay. Ava; — common,—Fl, Fr. o. 


Harpulia, Roxb. 
1. 4H. curantomrs, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 645; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. GOL 


| (Streptostigma viridiflorum, 'Thw. in Hook. —— Bot. VI. 295. t. 9. A; 
“H. imbricata, Thw. Enum. Ceyl. Pl, 56; Bedd. Fi, Sylv. Madr, t. 158). 


Han, Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; Chittagong. 
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J@sculus, L. | 

1. A. Assamrca, Griff. Not Dicot. 541.—(ippocastaneer sp., Griff. 

l.c.; A. Punduana, Wall. Cat. 1189, nomen nudum ; Tf. Ind. Fi. I, G75). 
Haz. Damp hill-forests of Upper Tenasserim.—Fl. Apr. é 


Zollingeria, Kurz. 
1. Z. macnocanrra, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 303; Hf. 
Ind. Fi. I. 692. 
Han. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of the Prome District, along 
the spurs of the Yomah.—Fl, probably close of R. S.; Fr. March. 


The genus 1s named in honour of the late H. Zollinger, the author of 


so many valuable botanical papers, which, owing to their being written in 
the Dutch language, remain almost unknown to the majority of botanists. 


[To be continued.] 
* 
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XV.—List of Reptilia and Amphibia collected by thelate Dx. Sronicexa 
in Kashmir, Ladik, Eastern Turkeatén, and Wakhan, with descriptions 
of new Specics.—By W.'T. Brasvonv, & R. S., & Z, 8, 


(Received Oot. 30th,—Read Nov. 4, 18754.) 


The following list of the Reptilia and Amphibia in Dr. Stoliczka's 
collections is similar to that of the Mammalia already printed in this Jour- 
nal (ante, p. 104), and is similarly published in anticipation of full accounts, 
which cannot be issued until the accompanying illustrations are ready. It 

' is proposed to figure all new species. 
The country traversed by Sir D. Forsyth’s mission, to which Dr. 
Stoliczka was attached as naturalist, may be considered as consisting of the 
following zoological subdivisions :—hills between the Panjab and Kashmir, 
the Kashmir valley, Ladék (the upper Indus valley, extending to the 
‘Karakoram), the Kuenluen range south of Yarkand, Eastern Turkestan 


* (comprising the plains around Yarkand and Kashghar), Sarikol (the hilly 
Be country between the Turkestan plains and the Pamir and Wakhan). 
J The collections would, doubtless, have been much larger had not a great 


portion of the country been traversed in the depth of winter, when the 
ground was covered with snow, and no reptiles could be scen. None were 
consequently obtained on the southern slopes of the ‘Thian Shan mountains 
nor on the Pamir. 

The only orders of Reptilia represented are those of lizards and snakes. 





No tortoises were met with. P 
— REPTILIA. 
ty eet | LACERTILIA. 


¥ , od * _ STELLIo Hiacanayvanvs.—Ladaik. 


at 2. 5. rupeRcunatus.—Hills between the Panjab and Kashmir. 

3. S. AGronexsis.—Jhilam valley, Kashmir. 

—— 4. S. SronrezKanvs, sp. nov. . 

3, equamis dorsalibus mediis majoribus, haud in lineas regulares ord- 
ss inatis, obtuse carinatis, lateralibus minoribus, acule carinatis, postice suba- 
—— qualibus ; nonnullis mucronatis cireum tympanum, et in fasciculos ad latera 

- colli ct supra humeros dispositis ; caudalibus carinatis, mucronatis verticil- 
latis, dorsales vix magnitudine excedentibus ; stramineus, capite dorsoque 
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fab.—Plains of Eastern Turkestén, * 
The distribution of the scales on the back is somewhat as in S. Cauca- 
sicus, but that appears to be a stouter form with far more enlarged scales on 
the sides, larger tail scales, and a patch of thickened scales in the middle of 
the abdomen which is wanting in the form now described. The present 
species may be near S, Aralensis (Agama Aralensis, Licht. in Eversmann’s 
‘Reise nach Buchara’, p. 144), the only other steppe form known, but that 
Species is described as being very differently coloured, as having the toes 
fringed, and the dorsal scales strongly keeled and pointed, 


5. Puryseocernarus Turopanor. 
P. Theobaldi, Blyth, J. A. S. B., 1863, XXXAIT, p. 90. 
PF’. caudivoleutus, Ganther, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 161, nee Pallas. . Le 
#, Steliczkai, Steindachner, Novara-Expedition, Reptilien, p. 23, Pl. I, Fig. 6, 7. 
P. candivoteulus and P. Forsythi, Anderson, P. Z. S., 1872, pp. 387, 390. 
Hab, Ladék; Kuenluen; Eastern Turkestén ; Sarikol. 
After going through the various descriptions of Zacerta caudivolvula 
by Pallas, Eversmann, and Eichwald, and comparing their figures with the 
Tibetan species, I am satisfied that the form originally described by Pallas 
is different, and that it is probably one of the smooth species like P. macula- 
tus and P_ axillaris, both of which have a habit of coiling their tails, whilst 
P. Theobaldi has never been observed to do so, The markings on the tail * 
in all PArynocephali are very constant and those of the true P. canwdivolvulus 
are different from those of ?. Theobaldi. It is impossible to enter at length 
into this subject here, but in the full account of the species I shall give my 
reasons in full for changing the namme.* 
“ Although the form called by Dr. Anderson P. Forsythi appears distinct 
at first and is,as a rule, differently coloured on the body, I can find no con- 
stant distinction from 2. TLheobaldi. | > 


G. PP. AXTLUARIS, sp. nov. 
P. major, levis, cauda elongata, pede antertore in adulto vie femur 
attingente, squamis omnibus levibus, caudw apicem versus exceptis; supra 


griseus, macula rubré utringue post axillam notatus, membris caudaque fas- * 
. cits fuscis transversis signatis, hac ad medium fusco-annulatd, nunguam ad 

apicem nigra, subtus albidus. Long. tota poll, 5—G, cauda@ } totius longi- 

tudinis subaquante. ~~ 


* I should, however, mention that I think there is reason to doubt whother the al 
assigned to P. caudivoleulus in the Borlin Museum are rightly named. It_ se 


v 
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Ffab,—Eastern Turkestan, in the plains. ° 

A large, rather long-tailed species, with the same structure as P. macu- 
Zatus and the same habit of coiling its tail. It is distinguished, when adult, 
by its limbs being shorter and the toes less fringed, and by colouration. 
P, azvillaris has a red spot behind each shoulder so as to be partly concealed 
by the fore limb when laid back and it never has the tip of the tail black 
whilst P. maculatus always has. 


7. Teraroscrscos Keysentixocn.— Eastern Turkestan. 


8. GymMnNopactyirs STOLICZRR. 
* Cyrtodactylua Yarkandensts, Anderson, P. Z. 5., 1872, p. 381. 
Hab.—Ladak. 

. From an examination of Dr. Anderson's type specimen, I have ascer- 
tained that it is identical with the species previously described and figured 
by Steindachner (Rept. Nov. Exp. p. 15, Pl. II, fig. 2). L also think that 
Dr. Anderson must have been misinformed as to the original locality of the 
— specimen he described, for the species abounds in Ladak, whilst it is replaced 

by other forms of the genus at Yarkand, 


‘% > 9. G. ELONGATUS, sp. nov. 

a G. elongatus, corpore gracili, caudd attenuata, membris exilibus, dorse 

—* tuberculis majoribus latis confertis ornato, inter tubereulas squamis rotundis 
ss parvulis induto, caudd subtus scutis majoribus instructd, verticillatd serie 















ullimd verticilli cujusque ex squamis majoribus carinatis superne et ad 
latera omnino compositd, poris preanalibus ad 5; griseus transverse fusco 
Jasciatus. Long. poll. 5, caudae 2.8. 
Hab.—Yangihissar, Eastern Turkestan. 

al A peculiarly clongate form of the group of G, Caspius, distinguished 
from that and all allied species by its slenderness and by the peculiarity of 

the tail having no spinose tubercles, but only the last row of scales in 
each ring enlarged and carinate without any intervening small scales, 


10. G. wtrcnorts, sp. nov. , 
be G. parum robustus, capite brevi, depresso, meatu auditorio minimo ; 
ss gaudd attenuata, lavi, haud verticillatd, membris breviusculis ; dorso granu- 
; ic, lato, tuberculis subcarinatis ornato ; arenarius, fusco minute punctatus, 
ss gubtus albescens, Long. tota 3.2 poll., caudw# 1.8. — 
¥ Hab.—Eastern Turkestan. 

A small sandy coloured species with a smooth tail and the back 
tubereulated. It is remarkable for its very small ear-oritice. It appears to 
be a house-gecko and was found about old walls, It is probably allied to 


4 


- the species described by Pallas under the name of Lacerta pipiens, but that 
ae 25 | 
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is said by its describer to have all the back scales granular, and to be 
marked with angulate cross bands 


Il, Exenias YaArkKANDENSIS, sp. nov. 

E. ewruieo-ocellata, Andcrson, P. Z. 8.. 1872, p. 373, nee Dum. et Bib, 

E. gracilis, supra grisea vel olivacea, nigro-maculata, ocellis alhidis 
nigro marginatis utringue ad dorsum in seriem longitudinalem dispositis ; 
sublus albida; scutis nasalibus haud tumidis, praxfrontali unico, a rostrali 
supranasalibus atque a verticali postfrontalibus longe disjuncto; infra-or- 
bitali ad labrum pertinente ; dentibus palatalibus nullis ; scutis ventralibus 
in series longitudinales (potius obliguas) 14—16, et in transversas ad 30 
dispositis ; poris femoralibus utringue 9—14, squamis infradigitalibus vie 
carinatis. Long. 6 poll., caude 3.7. 

Hab,— Eastern Turkestan, 

This species was referred by Dr. Anderson to EF. ceruleo-ocellata of 
Dumeril and Bibron, but it appears to me to differ in having the nasal 
shields not swollen, the dorsal scales closer together, almost without inter- 
vening granules, and: I think, in being more slender. 2. ewruleo-ocellata 
has the tail seales kecled ; as a rule they are smooth in the basal portion 
in £. Farkandensis but the character is not constant. This species appears 
more closely allied to . multiocellata Giinther and may perhaps be 
identical, but that form is described as having an azygos shield between 
the postfrontals, an enlarged shield in the middle of the collar, and 18 rows 
of scales across the belly. I scarcely think, too, that Dr. Giinther would 
have omitted to mention the absence of tumidity in the nasal shields which 
distinguishes 2. Yarkandensis from other forms of the genus. 


lle. E,. YARKANDENSIS, var. SATUMATA. 

BE. Yarkandensis magis infuscata, seuto infra-orbitali diviso, parte supe- 
riori a labro discreto. 

Hab —Valleys of the Kuenluen range, south of Yarkand. 

This differs from the type in having the infra-orbital shield divided, and 
in darker colour, Neither character, however, is quite constant, and there 
is one dark specimen with the infra-orbital undivided. 


12. ERmeMiaS VERMICULATA, sp. nov. 
E. supra grisea, nigro-vermiculata, subtus albida, elongata, gracilis ; 





nasalibus atque a verticali postfrontalibus lange disjuncto 5 | 
convexis, omnino — *— minimis rotundis —— — 


A= = * 4 
2— 


dorso granulosa, scutis nasalibus tumidis, prafrontali unico a rostraté — 
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JTab,—¥astern Turkestan. 
| Allied to the last, but more slender with a longer tail and longer limba, 
It has more numerous ventral scales and femoral pores, swollen nasal shields, 
the supraorbital disk surrounded by granules, and different colouration. 

13. Eumeces Tastoratvs.—Between Mari in the Panjab and Kash- 
muir. 

A single specimen 13 inches long, stouter than the type, and with 23 
rows of scales round the body. 

14. Mocoa Hraatayvana.—Mari, Panjab; Kashmir. 


15. M. Sronmezkar(? = JL Ladacensis), 

Euprepes Stolicekai and £. Haryilensis, Steindachner, Novara Expedition, Reptilian, 
. 46, 46, 
44 Eumeces Ladacensis, Anderson, P. %. S., 1872, p. 375. 

Hab,—Ladak. 

I am unable to identify this species satisfactorily with Zumeces Lada- 
censis, Giinther, because in not one out of the twenty-four specimens col- 
* lected does the forefoot reach the end of the snout. Anderson also noticed 
: this Still I think it probable that the two are identical.* 2. Kargilensis 
was chiefly distinguished by Steindachner because of its having 4 instead of 
5 supralabials before the infraorbital. In some specimens collected there 
are 4 on one side and 5 on the other. 


OPHIDTA. 
1G. Treutors pornectus ?—Jhilam valley between Mari and Kash- 
= This appears stouter than the type and may be distinct. Only asingle 
"17 specimen was obtained, 
— 17. Corsosoma Hopesont.— Kashmir. 
| 18. Prvyas mucosus.—Kashmir. 


19. Zasents Ravercrerr. 

Colubur Ravergieri, Men. Cat. Rais. p. 69, (1832). 

Zamenia camlelincatus Giinther, Cat. Col. Snakes, Brit. Mus., p. 104 (1958). 
* A Ravergieri and Z. Fedtschenkoi, Strauch, Schlangen des Russischen Reichs, Mem, 
Acad. Sci. St. Pot, XXI, No. 4, p. 127 (1873), | 
“\ Hab.—Eastern Turkestan, 

‘The colouration of the three specimens obtained is that of the variety 
— ‘by Strauch Z, Fedtschenkoi, in which the tail is spotted instead of 
| striped. In describing the specimens found in Persia, I have ehewn 
th that the two forms pass into each other, 
= bon here e& Two Sar Ropt. Brit. Ind. p. 88, rests upon tho 
authority the Messrs. § 3 weit, and oor quently no reliance can be placed 
upon its Sethi) > | ib, tte Meet a ge 
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20. Trormonxorvs nyonvs.—Enstern Turkestan. : - 
21. T. rLatycers.—Mari and Kashmir. 

22. Tarnnomerorum troxeotarum.—Eastern Turkestan. 

23. VIPERA onrusa, 


V. Buphratica, Martin, P. Z. S., 1838, p. 82. 
V. obtusa, Dwigubsky, teste Strauch Mem. Acad. St. Pet. XXI, No. 4, p. 221, 


24. Hauxs Hompayayvs.—Mari and Kashmir. 

AMPHTBIA,. 

BATRACHTIA. 
RaNA CYANOPHLYCris.— Between Mari and Kashmir, 
DivLoreLMA CARNATICUM.—Tinadli between Mari and Kashmir. 


Boro vrerpis.—Kashmir ; Eastern Turkestan ; Wakhan. 
B, catamrra ?—Kashmir. 


ee 





XVI.— Notes on a fee new Oaks from India — By 8. Kunz. 
(With Plate XIV.) 

(Received Sept. 30th ;—Read Nov. 4th, 1875.) . — 

Some time ago I received, through the kindness of Capt. J. Waterhouse, 

two acorns collected by Capt. W. G. Hughes, Deputy Commissioner of 
the hill-districts of Arracan. They were obtained in the hills of Arracan 
at some 5000 or 6000 ft. elevation and proved interesting, the one as being 
a full-grown acorn of Quercus mespilifolia, a species previously known 
only from Ava and Prome and which I have hitherto considered (see 
Flora, 1872, p. 398) to be only a variety of Q. semiserrata, but which I must 
now acknowledge as an entirely distinct species; the other as being 
& young specimen of a new species of which a full-grown cluster of 
acorns from Assam exists in the Calcutta Herbarium. I have in vain 
tried to obtain either flowers or leaves of this species from the Khasya Hills, 


and, consequently, am compelled to name and describe it solely from 8 
the fruit. I have to do the same in the case of to Q. olla, another new j 

from Assam. ‘The figures, however, will, I hope, assist in their future a 
identification. I take this opportunity of giving descriptions of a few — _ 


— new species collected by myself and others in the Sikkim Himalaya aes 
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apicem exponentes, grosse et irregulariter lignoso-muricatew, glabra, tuber- 
eulia (resp. squamis) brevi-conicis obtusiusculis lineam circiter longis mar. 
ginem versus minoribus et obsoletis obsclete-multiseriatim obtectw. 

Han.—Arracan Yomah, east of Akyab, at 4000 to 5000 feet elevation ; 
Assam. (Hughes). 


2. QUERCUS OLLA, nov. sp., Plate XIV, Fig. 9. 

Rami adulti lewves, nigri; spica fructifera ¢, 4 pollicaris, robusta; 
cupule liberee cum 1—2 parvis abortivis basi adnatis, subturbinatw, poll. 
in diametro et circiter 4 poll. altw, crassissimm, fulvello-tomentellm, 
squamis numerosissimis latissimis atque breviter et abrupte acuminatis mul- 
tiseriatis obductw ; glans depresso-globosa e cupula vix exserta, levis, nitens, 
— — — 

Has.—Assam (Jenkins). 

3. QUERCUS PACHYPHYLIA, nov. sp., Plate XIV, Figs. 1—4. 

Arbor 50—60-pedalis, glabra, ramulis nigris, gemmis glabris; folia 
oblongo-lanceolata, petiolo crasso 2—3 lin. longo suffulta, longe et magia 
minusve abrupte acuminata, basi inwquali acuta, crasse coriacea, 3—5 
poll. longa, costa nervisque circiter 8 utrinque supra impressis subtueque 
crasse prominentibus percursa ; spice femines crass, pruinosw, 3—4 poll. 
longw ; flores feminei 2—4- (vulgo 3-) ni; perigonium brunneo-squamatum 
villosulum ; stigmata 3, raro 4, crasse linearia, lin. fere longa, erecto-paten- 
tia; pedunculus fructigerus crassus, 2—4 poll. longus; cupule mature 
1-1} poll. in diametro, crasse coriacem, cinereo- v. subgilvo-tomentellm, 
squamis lato-ovato-trigonis acutis crassis in series circiter 9—12 indistincte 
annulatim dispositis, valgo per 2—3 ct plures in massam magis minusve con- 
fluentes ; glans pollicem circiter lata, depressiuscule hemispherica, bene 
evoluta ¢ cupuli fere semiexserta, glabra, nitida, in glomeribus nondum evo- 
lutis minus exserta. 
 Hap.—Frequent in the hill-forests of the Tongloo and Phalloot 
mountains at 7—S8000 ft. elevation (collected also by G. Mann, S, Gamble, 
ete.) 

This species as well as the two foregoing all belong in the vicinity of 


Quercus spicata. (QQ. pachyphylla very much resembles Q. sguamata, Roxb., 
a species which in my opinion is incorrectly referred as a synonym to 


Q. spicata. 

4. Quvencus Fatconent, nov. sp. 
Arbor glabra ; folia iis Goniothalami sesquipedalix simillima, clougato- 
oblonga, 1}—1 ped. longa, basi acuta, petiolo crasso glabro 3—4 lineali sutful- 
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reticulatione satis obsolet’; spice fructigerm 14 ped. circiter longie, tomen- 
tellw, glandes obovoideo-globosm, pollicem fere late, lwves, styloso-apicula- 
tw, pallide brunnem et nitide, exserte ; cupule concavo-explanate, miargini- 
bus plus minusve revolutis, crasse coriacew, extus ferrugineo-velutinm, intus 
canescenti-sericem, liber v. rarius basi tantum connate, SquAmMis numerosis 
triangularibus parvis appressis obductm, 

a amma — Assam (Falconer). Very nearly allied to Q. Amherstiana, 

a 


5. CASTANEA DIVERSIFOLIA, nov. sp. 


Arbor 40—60-pedalis, novellis fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia valde varinabi- 
lia, novella chartacea, ovato-oblonga ad ovata, 7—9 poll. longa et 4—4¥4 poll. 
lata, petiolo semipollicari pubescenti suffulta, in nervis utrinque parum 
pubescentia, nervis reticulatione laxd crassi et conspicud ; adulta multo 
minora, coriacea, elliptico-oblonga, breviter et obtuse acuminata, 44—6 poll. 
longa, utrinque pagina v. petiolo et in nervis utrinque puberula et glabres- 
centia, squamis minutis argenteis destituta ; panicule magow et robusta, 
apicibus ramulorum congregate dense fulvo v. cinereo-tomentosm ; fructus 
involucrum 1} poll. fere in diametro, spinis obtectum; spinw simplices, 
strict, pubescentes, circa 4 lin, long, 

Has.—Common in the drier hill forests of Martaban, at 3,500—5000 ft. 


elevation. 
I describe this species as a Castanea connecting Castanopsis (including 


Lithocarpus) with Castanea. This, of course, is quite a practical division 


for the differences between all these genera are simply artificial ones. 


EXPLANATION OF Piatre XIV. 


Figs. 1—4. Quercus pachyphyla, Kurz. Fig. 1, fruiting spike; fig. 2, leaf- 
branch ; fig. 3, female inflorescence ; fig. 4, female flowers, somewhat magnified. 

Figs. 56—8. Quercus zylocerpa, Kurz. Figs. 5 and 6, ripo fruit clusters, from 
nbove and from below; fig. 7, unripe, ditto, from Arracan; fig. 8, scales, somewhat 
magnified. . 

Fig. 9. Querews olla, Kurz. Acorns, from the side and from above ; natural size. 


~ 





XVII.—On @ new Species of Tupistra from Tenasserim.—By 8. Kunz. : 
(Roveived Sept. 30th ;—Read Nov. 4th, 1875.) | 
From amongst the many fine plants which I owe to the late Dr. F. 


Stoliczka I have selected for description this new species of Zupivtra, a genus 





that has hitherto been supposed to be monotypic. ‘The 
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comparatively slender, and so much decurved that the fruits when ripe are 
usually buried in the mould of the dark forests in which the plant grows. 

Baker, in his Revision of Asparagea (Journ. Linn. Soc., XIV. 581), 
adds a doubtful species (7. 7 Singapuriana, Wall.) to the crenus. Of this I[ 
have seen only a very bad specimen without fruit or flower, but to me it 
appears a HZypoxidea or more likely a species of Apostasia, The same author 
makes Veratronia, Miq., a Palmacea (from which the fleshy seanty albumen 
would alone remove it), baving evidently overlooked a little note of mine 
on this genus in the Flora, 1873, p. 224, where I have identified the plant 
with Susum anthelminticum of Blume. In this note I have inadvertedly 
overlooked Susum minus, Mig, Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 598, which should be 
; added as a synonym to 8S. Kassintu, Kurz. 


Turistrsa STOLICZKANA, nov. sp. 

Herba perennia 3—4-pedalis, glabra; folia iis Z. nutantis similia sed 
multo majora et latiora, lanceolata, utrinque acuminata, in petiolum 1L—14 
| pedalem complicatum membranaceo-marginatum decurrentia, 2}—3 ped. 
* longa, 4—5 poll. lata, chartacen; spico radicales, cire. 1 ped. altee, stricte 

7 erecte, robuste, pedunculo c. 4 pollicari suffulte, glabrw; flores sessiles, 
mediocres, 4— poll. in diametro, bractea latissimA cucullataé obtusa infracta 
sustenti; corolla G-loba, tubus ugceolato-campanulatus, limbi lacinise lineari- 
lanceolatw c. 3 lin. longm, obtusiusculm, basi ad faucem antheram sessilem 
oblongam utrinque truncatam 2-locularem gerentes; ovarium ovoideum, 
8-loculare ; stylus sulcatus, crassus, circ. 1 lin. longus; stigma magnum, 
— — lobatum, scabrum; bacew valde immature ovoideo-glo- 
bosw, cerasi magnitudinis. 

Han.—Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Dr. F. Stoliczka), 






















z 4 XVIII.—Deseriptions of new Indian Plants —By S. Kunz. 
ty (With Plate XV.) 
4 (Received Sopt. 30th ;—Read Nov. 4th, 1875.) 
| 1. ZANTHOXYLON ANDAMANICUM, nov, sp. 
F _Frutex semiscandens, aculeis sparsis subcurvis brevibus armatus, novel- 
lis parce pubescentibus ; folia imparipinnata, 2—4 poll. longa, petiolo inermi 
PRE alato ; foliola 3—4-juga cum impari, subsessilia, incequali-rhomboi- 
dea (terminal cuneato-obovato), }—1 poll. longa, obtusa, membranacea, 
serine exteriori salvo apicem versus integra, secus interiorem grosse cre 
+, “hata, subtus in costa parce pubescentia ; cwtera ignota —Andamans. 
2. AGATA PANTOULAT Ay nov. sp J 
Arbor medi iocris, ons, novellis dense fulvo- v. cupreo-lepidoto- 
| ri-pinnata, — rhachi terete 
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cupreo-lepidotula glabreseonte ; foliola vulgo 2-juga cum impari, suboppo- 8 


sita, ovata ad ovato-oblonga, petiolulo ferrugineo-lepidoto 2—2} lineali suf- 
fulta, 4—9 poll. longa, coriacea, glabra, opaca, foliolis summis ternatis y. 
pinnato-remotis ; flores minuti, pedicellis graeilibus brevibus ferrugineo- 
lepidotis, in paniculas amplas ferrugineo lepidoto-tomentosas axillares folio- 
rum longitudine v, paullo breviores dispositi; calyx ferrugineo-lepidotus, 
lobis latis obtusis; petala semilincam longa, libera; antherm 5; baccw 
ignotac.— Pegu ; Tenasserim, 


3. AMOORA LACTESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, usque 40-pedalis, novellis pallide lepidotis, suceo 
lacteo scatens; folia impari-pinnata, rhachi terete, lepidotula, mox glabre- 
scentia ; foliola 3—2-juga cum impari, alterna, oblonga ad lanceolato-oblonga, 
petiolulis 2—3 lin, longis suffulta, basi acuté obliqua, acuminata, chartacea, 
viridia, glabra, 3—5 poll, longa, nervis venisque supra bene conspicuis ; flores a 
majuscult, pedicellis curvis argenteo-lepidotis 1—14 lin. longis suffulti, pani- 
culam axillarem petiolo breviorem laxam sessilem gracilem parce ramosam 
dense lepidotam efformantes ; calyx dense lepidotus ; petala 3, lineam circiter 
longa vy. paullo longiora, concavo-rotundata, glabra; antherm 6; fructus 
obovoideo-globosi, juniores furfuraceo-lepidoti, cerasi magnitudine.—Mar- 
taban. x 


4. AMOORA DYSOXYLOIDES, nov. sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, mediocris, novellis cinereo-lepidotis ; folia impari- - 
pinnata, pedem circiter longa, rachi petiolo et costa subtus dense canescenti- 
lepidotis ; foliola 3-juga cum impari, alterna, oblonga, basi oblique acuta, 
petiolulis 2—3 lin. longis lepidotis suffulta, subabrupte et obtusiuscule 
acuminata, tenuiter coriacea, nigrescentia, opaca, subtus sparse et minute 
argenteo-lepidota ; flores parvi, pedicellis brevibus crassis lepidotis suffulta, 
in paniculam axillarem parvam petiolo multo breviorem dense canescenti- 
v. gilvo-lepidotam sessilem disgesti; calyx brevis, dense lepidotus, ‘5- 

~ dentatus; petala 5, lineam vix longa, obovato-oblonga, glabra ; tubus 
stamineus glaber ; anthers 10; ovarium ovoideum, pallide hirsutum ; stigma 
sessile, magnum, glabrum .—Afartaban. 


; ALSURA OXYCARPA, Nov. sp, | 
— gemmis fulvescenti-puberulis ; folia impari-pinnata, petiolo ' 
rachique sparse lenticellatis glabris gracilibus; foliola bijuga cum impari, 
petiolulis 4—} pollicaribus gracilibus suffulta, lanceolata ad oblongo- anceo 
lata, 83—44 poll. longa, tenuiter chartacea, longiuscule acuminata, subtu: | 
glaucescentia reticulatione tenuissima ct inconspicué percursa; panicule = 
ig willim: et longe pedunculate, perce RAMOS) glabra, — ⸗ 
a; bacew immaturw ovato-oblonge, apuminate, § poll. * 3 
he n a Ae : : . — —— te 
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Darunreny..orstis, nov. gen. Olacinearum, 
Pl. XV, Figs. 1—7. 

Calyx 5-lobulatus, accrescens. Petala 5, raro 6—7, cum ovario conna- 
ta, libera. Stamina perfecta 10, irregulariter v. alternatim longiora. Ovari- 
um inferum, pedicelliforme, disco epigyno mijusculo annulari coronatum ; 
stylus perbrevis, simplex. Fructus cum calyce aucto connatus, disco epi- 
gyno et calycis lobulis coronatus—Arbor magna, foliis simplicibus integris. 
Flores parvi, sessiles, in capitula pedunculata axillaria congesti. 


G. D. caprrata, (Ilex daphnephylloides, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 1870—72). 

Descriptioni adde: Flores non pedicellati, sed cum ovario pedicelli- 
formi sessiles; ovarium inferum, cum calyce connatum, parce pubescens, 
apice disco epigyno glabro crasso annulari obscure lobato terminatum ; 
bace immature obovoidem, c. 3 lin. longw, parce pubescentes.— Montes 
Himalaya Sikkimensis et Martabania, 5—7000 ped. 8. m. 


NatstaTorsis, nov. gen. Olacincarum, 
Pl. XV, Figs. 8—9. 

Flores fertiles ignoti; masculi: calyx 4-fidus, parvus. Corolla tub- 
ulosa, apice 4-loba. Stamina 4, libera, cum corolla lobis alterna; fila- 
menta longa, lata; antherw lineari-oblongw. Ovarif rudimentum dense 
hispidum.—Herba perennis, volubilis, scabra, foliis alternis cordato-ovatis 
palmatinerviis. Flores in spicas vulgo geminas axillares graciles dispositi ; 
bractew decidum, 


7. N. THuxsDeERGLEFOLtA, nov. sp- 

Herba perennis, volubilis, scabro-puberula ; folia cordato-ovata v.-ob- 
longa, 5—6 poll. longa, petiolis 2—2} poll. longis suffulta, breviter acumina- 
ta, supra scabra, subtus dense pubescentia, a basi 7 -nervia; flores masculi 
brevissime pedicellati, 2 lin. circiter longi, in spicas ternas v. saepius geminas 


‘axillares Iaxas elongatas tomentellas disgesti; calyx parvus, 4-fidus, 


pubescens ; corolla gamopetala, tubulosa, extus appresse pubescens, 4-loba, 
lobis brevibus reflexis ; stamina 4, cum corollae lobis alterna, filamenta 


libera, lato-linearia ; ovarii radimentum hemisphericum, dense fulvo-hispi- 
dum.—Ava. | 


S. MiIQUvELIA CANCELLATA, nov. sp. 
; Frutex volubilis, ramis tortuoso-striatis ; folia oblongo-lanceolata, basi 
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tissime at grosse cancellats ; semen solitarium, endocarpio crustaceo conforme 

sed minus, cancellato-nervosum, pendulum. AMWalacca (Maingay No. 376). 
Descriptio e specimine valde fragmenturio confecta, 


9. ILex SurkiMensis, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, glabra, ramis crassis, gemmis ample squamatis ; 
squam@ lato-ovales, obtusissimw, c. § poll. longw, glabrm, lato scarioso- 
marginatw ; folia larga, oblonga, basi in petiolum 3—1 pollicarem crassum 
attenuata, obtusiuscula, 5—6 poll. longa, repando-serrulata, coriacea, glabra ; 
cymes fructifere dense, breves, robustw, e perulis axillaribus v. supra 
foliorum cicatricibus orte, glabre; baccee globosmw, piperis grani magni- 
tudine, leves, lutew, pedicellis strictis c. 3 lin’ longis suffulte, stigmate 
sessili peltato-4-lobo coronatw, 4-pyrene ; pyrene trigone cum dorso 
convexo subleves.—Jn sylvis montanis subtemperatis Himalaye Sikki- 
mensis, alt, 7—LOOOO ped. s, m. Fr. Oct. 

Aff. I. odorate, gemmis maximis et drupis luteis 4-pyrenis jam dis- 
tincta, 

10. Gyotrosronra THomsont, nov. ep. 

Arborea, glabra, spinis nudis rectis armata, ramulis lenticellatis ; folia 
lanceolata ad oblonga-lanceolata, petiolo gracili 2—3 lin. longo suffulta, 2—5 
poll, longa, tenuiter acuminata, crenato-serrulata, membranacea, glabra, in 
sicco fuscescentia v. nigrescentia ; flores parvi, 5-meri, pedicellie gracillimis 
1—2 linealibus, cymas a basi fasciculato-ramosas pollice vix longiores axil- 
lares v. supra foliorum delapsorum axillis ortas efformantes ; petala lin, 
circiter longa; capsule pisi majoris magnitudine, lato-obovate, acutiuscula, 
leaves, vulgo ultra medium bivalvato-dehiscentes, 2—1-loculares et 2—1- 
sperme,— Sikkim Himalaya alt. 2—5000 ped. s,m. ; Bootan, montes Dewan- 
garee (Masters) Fl. Apr. Fr. Sept. Oct. 

Sub eodem nomine cum Celastro monosperma ex herb. Kewensi distributa. 


11. GyacxosportA GIBsoNT, nov. sp. 

Frutex spinis crassis rectiusculis longis folii- et florigeris, armatus, no- 
vellis puberulis ; folia obovata, petiolo 1—14 lin. longo suffulta, apiculata ad 
obtusa, 1—2} poll. longa, obsolete crenata, membranacea, in sicco brunnescen-= 
tia, subtus puberula, supra glabra; cymue fructigerm folio paullum breviores, 
e spinis Vv. carum axillis orta, puberule, glabrescentes, graciles, pedunculate, 
dichotomo-ramosw ; capsula immature glabra, obpyriformes, vulgo 3-lobia 
tw et B-loculares, } poll. longw, 3-valvatw, loculis monospermis.—Lomday 
Presidency (Dr. Gibson). —— 
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rubido-fuscescentia, nervis confertiusculis 14—16 utrinque; cymm rigidm, 
brachiate, in paniculatn terminalem glabram consociate ; pedunculi 1}—2 
poll. longi, ramuli ultimi breves compresse 4-goni; flores parviusculi, pedi- 
cellis gracilibus lineam circiter longis suffulti, confertiusculi ; calycis lobi 
breves, lati, rotundati; petala ovata, obtusiuscula, lin, longa, coriacea, mar- 
gine lato membranaceo in alabastro induplicato aucta, exterum nuda, in 
sicco in centro elongato-trigono-corrugata ; discus indistincte 5-lobulus, in 
sicco rugulosus ; stamina 5; filamenta longiuscula.—Aingapore, 


13. Savacrta JENKINSIT, nov. sp. 

Scandens ?, glabra; folia petiolo 2—3 lin. longo suffulta,oblonga ad ellip- 
tico-oblonga, 5—7 poll. lomga, apiculata v. abrupte et obtuse acuminata, basi 
obtusa v. rotundata, obsolete crenata, chartacea, glabra; flores majusculli, 
pedicellis c. 4 pollicaribus suffulti, cymas dichotomas glabras in panicalam 
elongatam terminalem v. in summorum foliorum axillis sitam dispositam 
formantes ; sepala lato-ovata, } lin. longa, glabra ; petala imbricata, obovata, 
obtusa, lineam longa-v. longiora, glabra; stamina 3; filamenta subulata, 
lata, plana, recurva, $ lin. longa; discus urceolatus, ovarium fere totum 
includens.—Assam (Jenkins). 


14. SALacta PLATYPHYLIA, nov. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaber ; folia ovalia v. elliptico-ovalia, petiolo }—4 
pollicari suffulta, obtusiuscule acuminata v. rarius apiculata, basi rotundata, 
integra coriacea, 4—6 poll. longa, opaca; flores majusculi, viridiusculi, pedi- 
cellis circa semipollicaribus lwvibus crassiusculis suffulta, perplures e tuber- 
eulis axillaribus v. supra foliororum delapsorum cicatricibus orti; calycis 
lobi brevissimi et latissimi, integri, glabri; petala subvalvata, obovata, 1} lin. 
longa, glaberrima ; discus magnus et crassus, glaber; stamina 3; anthers 
minutw; filamenta plana, deorsum latiora, reflexa, in floribus sterilibus (?) 
lineam fere longa, in floribus fertilibus valde abbreviata ; baccm magis minusve 
globose, cerasi maximi magnitudine, coccinex, lwves, 2-sperme ; semina 
semi-convexiuscula, } poll. longa, obsolete et grosse rugosa.—Vicobars. 

Ex affinitate S. reticulate, 


15. HirerocratTea NicoBARICA, nov, sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaberrima ramulis sparse eb minute lenticellatis ; 
folia petiolo 3—4 lin, longo crasso suffulta, elliptica ad elliptico-oblonga, 5—6 
poll. longa, basi obtusa, obtuse repanda, apiculata, coriacea, nitida, glauca ; 
flores lutescentes, parvi, pedicellis 2}—3 lin, longis suffulti, in cymas dicho- 
tomo-ramosas pedunculatas vulgo ternas terminales dispositi ; bractes ot 


bracteole minutm, acute; calycis lobi parvi, ovat, acuti, ciliati ; petala 


rotundata, imbricata, } lin. vix longa ; discus convexus in marginem planum 
5-gonum explanatus, ovarium fere totum includens ; stamina 3, parva, 
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16. Vuerts cosrava, Wall. J 
Humilis, prostrata vy. scandens, ramulis 6-gonis, junioribus parece ap- 
presse hirsutis ; folia simplicia, petiolo brevi 1—24 lin. longo suffulta, ovato- 
v. subcordato-lanceolata, acuminata, repandocrenulata, basi rotundata vy. 
subcordata, succoso-membranacea, concoloria, 4—6 poll. longa, subtus in 
nervis rectis parallelis prominentibus parce appresse hirsuta; flores ...., in 
cymas parvas strictiusculas oppositifolias v. in ramulorum extremitatibus 
paniculatim dispositas collecti ; pedunculus cire. 4 pollicaris et ramificationes 
strictiusculi, juniores appresse hirsutuli; bacew piperis grani magnitudine, 
pedicello subnutante 2—3 lineari sursum incrassato suffultw, obovoidew.— 
Pegu; Martaban ; Prome. ; “ 
17. V. NEUROSA, nov. sp. 
Scandens, lignosa, glaberrimay; cirrhi firmi, simplices ?, oppositifolii ; 
folia digitato-5-foliolata, glaberrima, etiam in sicco glauco-viridia, petiolo 
2—3 pollicari suffulta ; foliola oblonga, lateralia obliqua, petiolulis crassis 
3—5 lin, longis suffulta, basi obtusa v. acuta, irregulariter et grossiuscule 
serrata, obtusiuscule acuminata, 3—4 poll. longa, coriacea, nervis et reticula- 
tione utrinque (subtus magis) conspicua; flores parviusculi, cymulosi, pedi- 
cellis 2—3 linealibus suffulti ; cymulw elongato-pedunculate, cymam iterato 
umbellatam glabram pedunculo circiter 2 pollicari basi bracteato axillari * 
suffultam efficientes ; calyx truncatus ; ovarium ovyoideum, in stylum cras- 
sum apice patenter 4-lobum attenuatum ; bacew oblongw, 4 poll. longa, ° 
glabrm, 1—3 spermm ; semina oblonga, v. si 2 v. 3, semi-v. trigono-oblohgw, 
4—6 lin. longw, dorso leviter longitudinaliter depressse.—Kiasya montes, alt. 
3—4000 ped. s. m. (Vitis No. 44, Hf. and Th.). 


18. V. Vicarrana, nov. sp, 

Gracilis, glabra; folia tripinnatisecta ad ternatisecta, 2—3 poll. longa, + 
pinnz inferiores vulgo 5- superiora 3-foliolata ; foliola petiolulis capillaribus 
3 lin. vix longis (terminali petiolulo usque ad 4 poll. longo) suffulta, parva, 
3—} pollicaria, ovata ad lato-ovata, grosse crenato-repanda, acuta, rigide 
chartacea, glabra, in sicco supra nigrescentia subtus fuscescentia; panicule 
furcato-cymosw, oppositifolie, peduneulo pollicari suffulte; flores etc. | * 
omnes delapsi— Deyrah Dhoon (Capt. Vicary, 1833). 4 

Species elegantissima ex affinitate V. Cantontensis. — 


1 
— 
”* 


19. SapPrixpUS TOMENTOSUS, Nov. sp. : — la 
a Arbor? pubescens, habitu Lrioglossi ete. ; folia paripinnata cum rhachi a 
' et petiolulis tomentella ; foliola 4—3-juga, 4—5 poll. longa, 2—3 poll, luta, 


nervis puberulis exceptis glabra, subtu 
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acuta, extus pubescentia ; petala eclongato-cuneata, basin versus villosula ; 
lamina obovata medio squamé bifiddé intus dense lanuginosé aucta ; filamenta 
longe pilosa ; stylus sub fructu juvenili simplex, continuus; drup« immature 
pedunculatw, bilobw, lobo altero abortivo, stylo- acuminate, monosperma, 
basi intus dense lanuginosw, monospermm; semen erectum; radicula 
linearis, recta.—Ava, montes Khakhyen, 


20. SAPINDUS MICROCAEPUS, nov. sp. ; 

Frutex v. arbor ?, ramulis novellis parce hirsutis ; folia bifoliolata, 
petiolo 1—2 lin. tantum longo parce hirsuto glabrescente suffulta ; foliola 
oblonga ad lineari-oblonga, basi obliqud acuminata, 2—3} poll. longa, obtu- 
siuscula v, subretusa, integra, coriacea, glabra utrinque prominenter reticu- 
lata ; flores parvi, glabri, pedicellis 4 lin, longis suffulti, paniculas subsessiles 
graciles pubescentes mox glabras terminales et axillares efformantes; baccw 
vulgo profunde 2-lobe v. abortu unilobw, lobis obovatis divergentibus 
1$—2 lin. longis glabris.—Siam. (‘Teysmana). 


21. PoMerIA MACROCARPA, nov. sp. 

Arborea, glaberrima; folia pinnata, longa; foliola inferiora tantum ad- 
sunt inmwquali oblongo-lanceolata, basi rotundata, brevissime et crasse petio- 
lulata, acuminata, 3—4 poll. longa, remote et obsolete repanda, coriacea, supra 
lucida, nervis lateralibus numerosis crassis in pagina superiori immersis 
percursa ; flores parvi, pedicellis capillaribus glabris e. 2 lin. longis suffulti, 
fasciculati, fasciculi racemosi in paniculas crassas subglabras collecti ; calycis 
lobi minute ciliolati, glabri; stamina 5; ovarium parce hirsutum glabrescens ; 
baccw corticatw, ellipsoidew,-ovi gallinacei magnitudine, glaberrimm, monos- 
permm, cortice crasso; semen ovoideo-oblongum, ultra pollicem longum, 
basi breviter arillatum,—Alfalacea (Maingay No. 413). 


22. DALBERGIA STENOCARPA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula, novellis aureo- vy. fulvo-sericeis; folia pinnata, breviuscule 
petiolata, 5—8 poll. longa ; foliola 9—13, alterna, elliptico-oblonga ad ellipti- 
ca, petiolulo 1j}—2 lin. longo sericeo-puberulo suffulta, basi subobliqua acuta, 
1—1} poll. longa, retusa cum mucrone minuto, chartacea,subtus glaucescentia 
et parce (precipue secus nervos) pilosula; paniculw fructigere pubecrulw, 
pedunculo circa pollicari suffulte, axillares, folio multo breviores ; flores..., 
pedicelli 1 lin, circiter longi, puberuli ; calyx 1 lin. longus, appresse fulvo- 
hirsutus, dente superiore brevissimo obtuso, infimo longissimo subulato ; 
legumioa 1—2 poll, longo et cirea 2 lin. lata, linearia, in stipitem longum 
gracilem sensim attenuata, plana, brunnea, tenuiter coriacea, obtusa v. stylo 
terminata, laxe et indistincte venosa, 1—5-sperma, suturd exteriori vulgo 
reeta interiore sinuosd v. leviter — — Pankabiri (S. Gamble). 
‘Fr. Aug. 
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23. FRaGanra SrxkIMENSIS, nov. sp. > 
Perennis, estolonifera, acaulis, rhizomate erasso verticali v. obliquo; 
folia trifoliolata, petiolo parce piloso 2—3 pollicari suffulta ; fotiola elliptica 
ad obovato-elliptica, lateralia subobliqua, grosse crenato-serrata, obtusa, 
4—1 poll. longa, brevissime petiolulata, crasse membranacea, utrinque pilis 
sparsis albis rigidis adspersa; scapi solitarii foliis paullulo breviores, uniflori, 
parce pilosi; calycis lobi 10, spatulato-obovati, acuti, alterni breviores et 
angustiores, nervos@, apicem versus dentati, 2—3 lin. longi, parce pilosi v. 
subglabre, piloso-ciliati ; csonanthium cylindrico-oblongum, glabrum, } poll, 
longum. Sikkim-Himalaya, in pascuis alpinis 1O—15000 ped. s. m. 


24, Rvunavs FockeEants, nov. sp. * 
Prostratus et longe repens, caulibus filiformibus parce hirsutis sureulo- 
sis ; folia trifoliolata, tis Lragaria haud absimilia, petiolo 1—2 pollicari parce 
piloso suffulta; foliola ovalia ad rotundato-ovalia, breviter petiolulata, 
obtusa, 4—1 poll. longa, irregulariter duplicato-serrata, subplicata, secus 
nervos parce appresse hispidula, lateralia obliqua ; flores solitarii, ramulos 
breves annuos unifoliolatos terminantes, pedunculo villosulo parce et minute 
glandulo-hispido poll, fere longo suffulti, majusculi; calycis laciniw ovate, | 
acuminatm, 3 lin. circiter longw, extus subglabrm, intus tomentellw ; stami-— | 
na glabra, erecta ?; drupeolw perpaucw, 1—} lin. longw, coccinem, lucidw, a 
In pascuis alpinis, Sithim-Himalaya, e. g. in jugis Singalilah, 12—14000 
ped. s. m. : — 


*—— 
EXIAXATIOM oF Puate XV. —— = 
Figs. 1—7. Daphniphylicpsis capitata, Kurz.—Fig. 1, flowering branch, nat. size; : 


above ; fig. 6. fruiting inflorescence, nat. size; fig. 6. berry, nat. size; fig. 7. upper 


part of berry, showing the persistent crown formed by the calyx-limb and epigynous — 
disk. * 


am. 
= 


| * —Fi . 8, | s nat. + * 
Figs. 8—9. Natsiatopsis thunbergiafolia, Kurz. Z flowering branch, nat.) 
size; fig. 9, flower, with opened corolla, shewing stamens and ovary-rudiment, ee: + Pm 
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The Catalogues which follow oceupied the late Mr. Blyth during the 
last three years of his life. Sir A. Phayre, K.C.8.1., now Governor of 
ee Mauritius, had requested him to undertake a sketch of the Natural 
History of Burma, which should form a chapter in a work on that 
country then under preparation. The MS. when obtained from Miss 
Blyth, after her brother's death, proved to constitute a more elaborate paper 
than Sir Arthur’s purpose required. Blyth, as was his wont, had gone into — 
Fin subject con amore, and had poured out all he knew of the Mammal and 
Avi-fauna of Burma. An Introductory Note, apparently not quite com- 
_ pleted, accompanied the Catalogues, and reserving this as sufficient probably 
: _ for his object, Sir Arthur handed over the rest of the MS. to me, suggesting 
that the pages of this Journal would be the most appropriate place for such 
a paper, | 
- This suggestion was one in which I cordially concurred; but the late Dr- 
Stoliozka, the able editor of Part IT. of the Journal, was far away in Kashgar, 
and Dr. Anderson, of the Indian Museum, was in England, There might bea 
difficulty, in their absence, in passing this roughly written MS. through 
the press in Calcutta. Here, on the contrary, the most competent editorial 
aid offered; and having received the kindest assurances from Lord Walden, 
Dr. Anderson, and Dr. Dobson, I addressed the President of the Society, 
and proposed that the Catalogues should be published in London. This 
proposal was at once assented to, with a due expression of thanks on the 
part of the Council of the Society, both to Sir A. Phayre and to the gentle- 
‘men just named, whose respective shares in this publication will be explained 
in the sequel. 
ae ‘More than one obituary notice of Blyth and his scientific labours, by 
‘competent and kindly pens, has already appeared in the columns of those 
— Journals to which he had been in the habit of contributing. This seems 
. mer. : 
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a fitting place for collecting in a brief memoir such particulars as are 
obtainable of his early life, and such as I can myself supply of his long 
career in our Society’s service. My personal acquaintance with him com- 
menced on my return to India from furlough in 1848. He had then been 
Curator of our Museum for seven years, and my official connexion with 
the Society, combined with a taste for his pursuits, brought me into frequent 
and close relations with him. Of the incidents of his pre-Indian life some 
knowledge has been obtained from his sister, who has kindly given me 
access to such of his letters as are in her possession. 
The carbon print which accompanies this memoir hns been prepared by : 
the Autotype Company from a photograph taken of Blyth when he visited * 
Dublin some ten years ago. It has been kindly contributed to me by Miss 
Blyth and her relative Mr. R. Loder, of High Beeches, Crawley, Sussex. 
Edward Blyth was born in London on the 23rd December, 1810. His 
father was of a Norfolk family, and from him the son appears to have inherited 
both his taste for nature and the retentive memory for which he was so re- 
markable. DBlyth’s father died in 1820, leaving four children, whose care 
and education now devolved on the widow, a Hampshire lady, who at once — 
sent Edward, the eldest boy, to Dr. Fennell’s school at Wimbledon, Here 4 
the boy seems to have made unusual progress in his books, but the school 
reports describe him as of truant habits, and as being frequently found in 
the woods. He left school in 1825, and his mother seems at first to have = 
intended him for an University career, and ultimately for the Church, but | 
at Dr. Fennell’s suggestion she sent her son to London to study chemistry 
under Mr. Keating, of St. Paul's Churchyard. He did not, however, long 
persevere in this study, being dissatisfied with his instructor’s mode of 
teaching. His enthusiasm for Natural History pursuits disinclined him 
for any ordinary employment, and on coming of age he embarked the little 
means he had in a druggist’s business at Tooting. To this he seems to have 
given little personal attention. The management of the business was left to 
another, while Blyth devoted all his time to the study which engrossed his 
thoughts. ‘‘ Never,” says his sister, “‘was any youth more industrions ; 
up at three or four in the morning, reading, making notes, sketching bones, 
* ‘eetles—teaching himself German sufficiently to translate it readily, singing 
‘always merrily at intervals.” He took a room in Pall Mall, to have readier 
—— gecess to books, and passed much of his time in the British Museum, in | 
Which, or in some kindred institution, he tried hard to find employment. * 
(Naturally the Tooting business did not thrive under such fitful manage- = 
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ment. Blyth soon found himself in serious difficulties ; such literary work 
as offered itself in his own special line of study supplied him with but 
precarious means. In the Introduction to his edition of White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 
Which bears date from Lower Tooting, 1836, he alludes to the anxicties 
which then surrounded him, though ‘*his mind,’ he adds, ‘‘cleaves to its 
favourite pursuit in defiance of many obstacles and interruptions, and eagerly 
avails itself of every occasion to contribute a mite to the stock of general 
information.” Young as he was, Blyth had at this time earned for himself 
4 reputation as a diligent and accurate field observer, and he corresponded 
with many of the leading naturalists of the day. He seems to have been a 
contributor to both Loudon and Charlesworth's series of the Magazine of 
Natural History from 1833 till his departure for India, and in one of his 
papers of the volume for 1838 he proposed a new arrangement of Insessorial 


birds. Rennie enlisted him as a writer in the “Field Naturalist,” and he 


was associated with Mudie, Johnston, and Westwood, in an illustrated trans- 
Jation of Cuvier, which was published by Orr and Co. in 1840. Blyth 
undertook the Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles in this work, adding much 


_ original matter of his own, which is inclosed within brackets. A new ard 


“aa 
ala 
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enlarged edition of the work appeared in 1854, with important additions to 
the Molluses and Fishes by Dr. Carpenter. 
<¢ r The Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 1837 to 1840 contain 
Ww papers read by Blyth at their meetings. One of these, on the Osteology 
of the Great Auk, observes on the distinctive characters of Auks and 
Penguins. In another he draws attention to peculiarities in the structure 
of the feet of the Trogons. But the most important of these con- 
tributions was his Monograph of the genus ‘‘ Ovis,"" read in 1840.* He 
here describes fifteen species of Sheep, including the then newly discovered 
O. poli, from Pamir. At the same meeting he exhibited drawings and 
specimens of the Yak, Kashmir Stag, Markhur, Himalayan Ibex, and other 
Indian ruminants, his remarks on which show the attention which he had 
already begun to give to the Zoology of India, 

Just at this time our Society had obtained from the Court of Directors 
a grant for a paid Curator of its Museum, which had grown into a collec- 
tion beyond what was manageable by the honorary office-bearere who had 






* Proc. Zool. Soc., July 28. This was an “ Amended List" of species, of which he had 
enumerated nine in summary Monograph in the previous February. This paper was 
reprinted in Taylor’s Mag, of Nat. Hist, in 1841, and ogain with additional matter in 
J.B.A.S, vol, x. pt. 2, p. 868. 
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hitherto looked after it.. The labours of Hodgson, Cantor, M‘Clelland, and 
others, had filled it with valuable Zoological specimens, which with important 
fossil and other contributions were falling into great disorder. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, then our honorary agent in London, was asked to select a 
competent man to undertake the general charge of the Museum, and the 
appointment was offered to and accepted by Blyth, then in weak health, and 
professionally advised to seek a warmer climate. Provided with passage 
and outfit by the Court of Directors, the latter arrived in Calcutta in 
September, 1841. His letter to Mr. H. Torrens, published in our Society's 
Proceedings for that month (vide Journ. Vol. X. Pt, 2, p. 756), expresses the 
diffidence with which he entered on the charge of the Mineral Department of ~ 
the Museum; but of this duty he was largely relieved in the following year 

on the appointment of Mr. Piddington to all the Departments of Economic 

Geology. He still retained the custody of the Palmontological specimens. 

One of the duties impressed on him by our then President, Sir E. Ryan, 
was that of furnishing monthly reports at the Society’s meetings; and in 
October, 1841, he accordingly submitted the first of that long series of 
uecful reports which appear in our Proceedings with scarcely any inter- 
mission for the next twenty years. Each of the monthly issues of this 
Journal for the remainder of 1841 contains a paper by Blyth. In the first . 
of these, ‘A general review of the species of True Stag,’ etc., he itted 
himself to an opinion, shared with him by Ogilby, regarding Hodgson's 

_ Cervus afinis, which, as Jerdon has pointed out (Mamm. p. 252), he did not. 
recant till 1861. 

Many of Blyth’s reports fill from fifteen to twenty pages, and his 
remarks on the various contributions which reached him were just what were 
wanted by the field observers who supplied them. The active correspondence — 
which he set on foot with these and with sportsmen, all more or less 
naturalists, throughout India, encouraged their useful pursuits, and brought 
him a large accession of specimens. He received in July, 1846, the nal 
thanks of the ‘monthly meeting of our Society for his exertions ‘“ in 
opening out new channels of scientific intercourse.”"* He had already found | 
it necessery to apply for assistance in his Museum duties, but the Society +. — 
had not the means of supplementing the Government grant beyond the small s) 

allowance which they gave him for house rent. Had Blyth been less devoted — ' 
to the special service in which he had engaged, there were not wanting to = 
him opportunities of finding far more remunerative employment in other == 
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quarters. The Dutch authorities in Java seem to have about this time made 
him a very tempting offer. 

The Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1841 and 1842 contain two 
letters from Blyth, of which one was written on the voyage out to India,* 
and the other shortly after his arrival.{ The latter contained remarks on 
various species of birds found in India and Europe. Nothing from his pen 
appears in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, of which the publication 
bad just commenced when he reached India, and which was brought to a 
close in 1847. He found time, however, to send home several papers for 


“the Annals of Natural History in 1844-48, as will be seen in the List 


appended to this Memoir, in which I have endeavoured to collect the 
titles of all his published writings. 

The unpleasant episode in regard to the publication of the Burnes 
Zoological drawings with Dr. Lord’s notes had occurred before I joined the 
Society. The materials, which consisted of certain wretched figures by 
a native artist, and some descriptions of already well-known species, the 


“afghanistan localities of which were alone new, had been made over to us by 


* 


the Government before Blyth became our Curator. The lithographer’s death 
had brought the work to a stand, and when inquiry was made in 1844, the 
notes which were to furnish the letterpress were not forthcoming. Blyth's 
explanation of his share in their disappearance wil) be found in our Pro- 
ceedings of October, 1844.¢ This was followed by a controversy with Mr. 


. Torrens,§ then our Secretary; and the financial embarrassments of the 


Society soon afterwards necessitated the abandonment of the publication. Of 
the fourteen coloured copies of the completed plates, I possess one, and I quite 
agree with Blyth that their issue would have brought ridicule on the Society. 

The heavy outlay incurred on this undertaking, and on the publication 
of Cantor's Chusan drawings, was unfortunately the cause, not only of the 
embarrassments just noticed, but of a temporary estrangement between the 


” Philological and Physical classes of our members. Funds which had been 


nr. — 





assigned by the Government for furthering Oriental literature had no doubt 


been appropriated to other objects. Blyth came in for a share of this 
discontent on the part of the Orientalists, and some Naturalists also com- 
plained that he was enriching the Mammal and Bird departments of the 
Museum at the expense of those of the shells, fossils, and insects. The 
want, — a Catalogue of the collections had been long felt, and the 


* P.Z.8. 1841, p. 63. + idem, 1842, p. 93. 
1 .B. A S. xiii. pt. 2, p. 61. 4 idem, xiv. pt. 2, p· evi. 
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y in their Report* of 1848, while commend- 
ing ‘* his regularity of attendance and remarkable industry.”” His appli- 
cation for increased pay and a retiring pension was referred to the Society 
at large with the following guarded remarks:—‘‘ It must be admitted that 
for any scientific man capable of discharging the duties on which Mr. Blyth is 
employed, and of performing them with activity and zeal, for the advancement 
of science, etc., the [monthly } salary of 250 rupees is a very inadequate com- 
pensation. But the Council cannot but regard the present as an inauspicious 
period to address the Honourable Court in furtherance of any pecuniary 
claim. Thediversion of the Oriental grant to so large an amount as has but 
lately been brought to notice, cannot be regarded with indifference by them, 
nor can it have disposed them to entertain with much favour any fresh 
demand on their munificence preferred by the Society.”” The application was 
then referred for report to the Natural History Section, and notwithstand De 
the stout struggle made on his behalf in the Section, their report was 
unfayourable to Blyth’s claims, which were finally negatived at the July? 
meeting in 1848, 

In the following year Blyth published his Catalogue of Birds, which had 
in fact long been ready for issue in a form which would have satisfied the 
Council. It had been constantly kept back for the Appendices, Addenda, 
and “ Further Addenda,” which disfigure the volume, and seriously detract 
from its value as a work of reference. This habitual reluctance of his to 
part with his compositions till he had embodied in them his latest gained in- 
formation is conspicuous throughout his contributions, and it is in fact 
partly due to this habit that these Burman Catalogues form a posthumous 
publication. 

Blyth availed himself of every opportunity which offered of escape from 
his closet studies to resume his early habits of field observation. Frequent 
mention will be found in his reports of the little excursions into the country 
which he thus made, and of the practical results obtained from them. The 
geniality of his disposition and the large store of general information at his 
command insured him a warm welcome in all quarters. One of his favourite 
resorts was Khulna, on the edge of the Jessore Sunderbuns, where the indigo 
factory of an intelligent and untiring observer} offered him a favourable 
station for field pursuits. | ⸗ 

© J.B.A.S. xvii. pt. 1, p- 10. + *TB.A.S. xvii. pt. 2, p. 122. 
Our common friend Robert Frith, whose name is of frequent occurrence 
Curators reports. 
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5 Several contributions from Blyth on his special subject will be found in 
the pages of the different sporting Journals which have appeared in Calcutta. 
He was on the regular staff of the ‘Indian Field.’ In the ‘ India Sporting 
Review" he published a sketch of ‘The Osteology of the Elephant,’ and a 
series of papers on ‘The Feline Animals of India.’ For the ‘ Caloutta 
. ~*~ Review’ he wrote an article on the ‘Birds of India.’ It gives the re- 
| sults of his latest experience on the subject of the communication made in 
7) 1842 to the Zoological Society, which has been noticed above, and shows 
that of 353 species of birds admitted by Yarrell into the English avifauna, 

no less than 140 are found in India. 
— * In 1854 Blyth was married to Mrs. Hodges, a young widow whom he 
ẽ had known as Miss Sutton, and who had lately come out to join some rela- 
tives in India. This step on his part necessarily aggravated the embarrass- 
ments entailed on him by hés inadequate income, and on completing his four- 
teenth year of service in 1855, he memorialized the Court of Directors for an 
Pt salary and for a pension ‘‘after a certain number of years’ service.”’ 
In the second paragraph of his memorial he observes, “that however 
desirous the Asiatic Society might be of augmenting your memorialist’s 
personal allowances, the ever-increasing demands on its income, consequent 
on the extension of its collections among other causes, altogether disables it 
* from so doing.’’ On this memorial being submitted to the meeting * of May, 
* © £1856, it was agreed to forward the document to Government, ‘* with the 
* expreasion of the high sense entertained by the Society of the value of 
Mr. Blyth’s labours in the Department of Natural History, and of its 
hope that the memorial may be favourably considered by the Honourable 

- Court.”’ mn 

The extract just given will show, in Blyth’s own words, that he had no 
complaints to make of our Society's treatment of him. Mr. A. Hume, who 
* seems to have first joined our Society in 1870, has gone somewhat out of his 
- way in his ‘Rough Notes’ to do justice to Blyth’s merits as Curator, at 
* the expense of older members. The language used is in Mr. Hume's charac- 
— teristic style, and is as offensive as the charge brought against the Society 
Me is unjust. The same charge is implied in the use of the words “‘ neglect 
| and harshness” in the ‘In Memoriam” with which vol. ii. of ‘Stray 
- Feathers’ opens, and which, with this exception, describes with much 
truth and feeling the life-long struggle in India, as at home, which Blyth’s 


° J.B. xxv. 237. 
t See note to ‘My Serap Book or Rough Notes on Indian Oology and Ornithology,’ 
No. 1, p. 181. 
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scientific ardour supported him in maintaining against the most depressing 
obstacles. 

That nothing came of this memorial is due probably in some measure to 
the movement which commenced in 1857 for transferring our collections to 
an Imperial Museum, but mainly to the great convulsion which shook our 
empire in that year. I find no record in our Proceedings of any reply 
having been made to our recommendation, and the negociations for the 
foundation of the new museum were not resumed for some three years. 

Blyth made a short tour in the N.W. Provinces in July, 1856. He 
spent some six weeks in Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares. Oude 
had just been annexed, and the sale of the Royal Menagerie at Lucknow 
had been determined on. The tigers were the finest caged specimens in the 
world, and to one who understood their value in the European market, the 
inducement to buy and ship the animals was irresistible. A German friend 


_ joined in the speculation, and found the necessary funds. Blyth was to do 


the rest, and as no competitors offered, he bought the bulk of the collection 
for a trifle. Eighteen magnificent tigers were sold at 20 rupees (£2) a head! 
Some casualties oceurred on the passage down the river; but his collection, 


when exhibited in Calcutta, contained sixteen tigers, one leopard, ‘one . 


bear, two cheetas, three caracals, two rhinoceroses, and a giraffe, which carried 
a saddle and was daily ridden. Difficulties unfortunately occurred in finding 


_ ships for the transport of the animals, and their detention in Caleutta caused 


further casualties and heavy charges, which his partner would not face. 
The speculation collapsed, but one of the tigers which reached England 
realized £140. 

In December, 1857, Blyth had the misfortune to lose his wife. His 
short married life had been of the happiest, and the blow fell heavily on 
him. His letters to his sister for the early months of 1858 are painful to 
read. The shock proved too much for him, and brought on a serious attack 
of illness; it threatened paralysis of the heart, and he seems to have been 
subject to partial returns of similar attacks for the rest of his life. ~ His 
health too suffered much from the isolation imposed on him by his straitened 





means, and from want of proper exercise. Some distraction for his —— 


was luckily afforded at this time by the opening up of a new fauna in the 
Andaman Islands, which Dr. Mouatt had been sent to report on before their 
occupation as a penal settlement. To this Report Blyth contributed an in- 
resting chapter on the Zoology of the Islands, so far as it was then known. 
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North China. Blyth’s name was put forward as that of a naturalist readily 
available and eminently qualified for the post of naturalist to the expedition. 
Replying to Lord Canning’s objections that scientific observations in a hostile 
country would have to be carried on at much personal risk, our Council,* while 
urging the importance of the mission in a scientific point of view, stated on 
Blyth’s behalf that “‘ he was quite willing to enéounter the danger, whatever 
it might be.” The application, however, failed: no naturalist was appointed. 
This result was to be regretted, as it affected Blyth personally, for his health 
was failing, and the sea-voyage, with the stimulus afforded by so interesting 
& mission, would have been most beneficial to him, and would probably have 
averted the utter breakdown which was now at hand. It is doubtful whether 
he was equal to the more laborious task which he offered to undertake in the 
following year, when the scientific expedition into Chinese Tartary was pro- 
jected by the Government. 

Blyth was a staunch adherent of Darwin’ s views, and an opportnnity of 
thus declaring himself offered at our November meeting in 1860, when Mr. 
H. Blanford read his paper on the well-known work of Dr. Broun on the 
laws of development of organized beings. The value attached by Darwin to 
Blyth’s observations is shown by the frequent reference made to them, more 
especially in his ‘Animals and Plants under Domestication.’ His first cita- 
tion of Blyth in the latter work describes him as an ‘‘ excellent authority,” 
and the many quotations that follow in these interesting volumes show how 
carefully he read and noted all that fell from Blyth, even in bis contributions 
to sporting journals. 

In 1861 Blyth’s health fairly | gave way, and in July of that year a second 
memorial was submitted to Government} with a view to obtaining a recon- 
sideration by the Secretary of State for India of his claims to a pension, 
Lord Elgin, the new Viceroy, took up the subject warmly, and pressed it on 
the attention of the Home authorities as a special ease :{ ‘* the case,’’ as he 
observed, ‘‘of a man of science who had devoted himself for a very small 
salary to duties in connexion with the Asiatic Society, a body aided by and 
closely identified with the Government of India, from which the public have 
derived great advantage." After describing Blyth as ‘the creator of the 
Natural History Museum, which has hitherto supplied the place of a public 
museum in the Metropolis of India, and which will probably soon be made 
over to Government os part of a national museum," and referring to the 





° J. B. A. 8. xxix. p. 82. t J. Bb. A. 5. xxxi. 60. 


~ Jifem, xaxi. 430. . 
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importanes of Blyth’s labours in zoology in maintaining and extending the 
character and standing of our Society, this dispatch concludes thus: ‘* His 
Excellency in Council considers, therefore, that if under such circumstances 
Mr. Blyth should, after twenty years’ service, be compelled to retire from ill 
health, brought on very much by his exertions in pursuit of science, it would 
not be creditable to the Government that he should be allowed to leave with- 
out any retiring pension.” 

Meanwhile, Blyth was only enabled to remain at his post by the facilities 
which the Council afforded him of making short successive visits to Burma. 
He was for some five months in that province, from which, and more espe- 
cially from the Yonzalin River, he communicated several interesting letters. * 
His camp life there agreed with him, and he had kind friends like Phayre, 
Fytche, and Tickell to associate with and take care of him. His return to 
Calcutta was always attended by a relapse, and the hot season of 1862 
brought him to a state for which there was no alternative but instant depar- . 
ture for Europe. As yet, however, no orders had been received from home in 
regard to the pension. It was clear that for these it would not do to wait, 
and the Council* under the emergency gave Blyth a year’s leave on full pay. 
He had hardly gone when the expected reply was received, and this, notwith- 
standing the Viceroy’s strongly expressed opinion, provedt an unfavourable 
one. Eventuallyt a pension of £150 a year was conceded, owing, I believe, 
mainly to the untiring efforts made in London on Blyth’s behalf by the late 
Sir P. Cautley and Dr. Falconer. . 

By the end of 1864 our Society’s negociations with the Government for 
the transfer of its collections to the Indian Museum had been brought toa ; 
successful close, and at the November meeting the following just tribute was : 
paid to our late Curator in the form of a resolution, which, on the Council's ~ 
proposition, was carried unanimously :— 

On the eve of transferring the zoological collections of the Society to —J 
Government, to form the nucleus of an Imperial Museum of Natural History, — 
the Society wishes to record its sense of the important services reudered bby 
its late Curator, Mr. Blyth, in the formation of those collections, In the 
period of twenty-two years during which Mr, Blyth was Curator of the | — a 
Society’s Museum, he has formed. a large and valuable series of specimens = 
‘richly illustrative of the ornithology of India and the Burmese P — * 
‘and has added largely to the Mammalian and other vertebrate collections of : 

© The Council's action in anticipation of the vote of a meeting was cordially approved = 
gt ond seme inating of 
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the Museum; while, by his numerous descriptive papers and catalogues*® of 
the Museum specimens, he has made the materials thus amassed by him sub- 
servient to zoological science at large, and especially valuable to those engaged 
in the study of the vertebrate fauna of India and its adjoining countries." 

Blyth was elected an Honorary Member of the Society in the follow- 
ing year. The Museum was now under a Board of Trustees, and a new 
Curator, better paid, and with all the prospective advantages of a Government 
official, had taken charge of it, Writing to me from Malvern, in June, 
1865, Blyth snys: ‘I had always a presentiment that my successor in the 
Museum would be more adequately remunerated, beginning with just double 
what I had after more than twenty years’ work, with an additional £50 yearly, 
and house accommodation! How very much more could I have accomplished 
with such an income!” With this mild explosion he brushed off discontent, 
and strove to make the most of his small means. His letters to me, and 
these were frequent up to the time of my leaving India in 1868, were full of 
his own special subject; some of them are published in our Society’s 
Proceedings. 

In January, 1864, Blyth visited Dublin, where he read two papers 
before the Royal Irish Academy. The first of these was ‘On the True 
Stags or Elaphine division of the genus Cervus,’ and does not appear to 
have been printed in extenso in the Academy's Proceedings.{| His other 
paper, ‘On the Animal Inhabitants of Ancient Ireland,’ was published at 
length in the Academy’s Proceedings § of January 25th. What the extra- 
ordinary bones were which he exhibited at the meeting, and which he 
referred to as “probably Tibetan,"’ was not explained in any of his letters. 

_. Ata meeting of the Geological|| Society of Dublin, he made some 
remarks on a paper of Professor Haughton’s ‘On Geological Epochs,’ and 
expressed his concurrence in Dr. Carte’s identification of the bones of the 
Polar Bear discovered in Lough Gur, in County Limerick. On further ex- 
amination, however, these bones have been pronounced by Mr. Busk to be 
indistingnishable from those of Ursus ferozx. 

The question of zoological distribution will be found to have been 


treated by Blyth, in a paper which he contributed to ‘Nature’ in 1871 


* Blyth’s Catalogue of Mammalia was published in 1863, its last sheets being carried 
through the press by his friend Jerdon. 
$+ J.B. A. S. xxxiii. 582. 
t Vol: viii. Jan, 11, 1864, p. 458. 
§ Td. qu. sup. p. 472. 
i) Proceedings G. S. D. for January 13, 1864, Journ. p. 173. 
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alae 30). He had been led to consider it while drawing up the intro- 
Guctory chapter which was to preface these catalogues, for in a letter to me 
—* — July of that year he refers to this MS, as follows :— ¢ 
I suppose that Phayre showed you my sketch of what I conceive to 
be the true regions and sub-regions of S. E. Asia, and I expected that he 
would have modified somewhat my notions with regard to the provinces into 
which I venture to divide the Jndo- Chinese sub-region, but he seems to have 
assented to them altogether. Only yesterday I received the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society’ for April and May last, and the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ Part II., No. 1, 1871, and in p. 84 of the ‘ Proceedings’ J 
. I find some remarks by Stoliczka which quite confirm my views, only that I — 
think that, with regard to the extension of the Malayan fauna into India, he 
should rather have said Southern India, because the African affinities of 
Central and Northern India, inclusive of the Siwflik Deposits, are of ancient 
date, as shown by the occurrence of Hos namadicus in Central India, which 
is barely separable from the European B. printigenius (a type of Bos which is 
elsewhere only known from Europe), and by the presence of giraffes and of 
antelopes of African type in the Siwalik Deposits. I have such an enormous 
mass of valuable facts to deal with, that I gave over making them public in 
driblets at the meetings of the Zoological Society; and I have now time and | 
undisturbed leisure to treat of them in a work which I am preparing on ‘ The » . 
Origination of Species,’ a subject upon which I think I can throw some 
light.”"* 
* As pointed out in a note, Blyth’s ‘Austral-Asian region’ is generally the F 
same with Dr. Sclater’s ‘Indian region,’ minus Hindustan proper, or the plains | 
of Upper India east and south of the north-west desert—the Dukhun or tuble- } 
land of the Peninsula with the intervening territory, inclusive of the Vindhyan — 
- Ghats—the Coromandel Coast and the low northern half of Ceylon—all of 
which Blyth places in his Ethiopian region. What remains of India after j 
this large deduction Blyth distributes through three sub-regions, viz. the — 
Himalayan, Indo-Chinese, and Cinghalese. India cannot, he argues, be 
treated asa natural zoological province: it is a border-land in which different = 
zoological regions meet, and one, therefore, ‘‘of extraordinurily complex = 
2oologieal affinities.” Burma of course falls within his Indo-Chinese sub- -· i, 
ee MA — 
left by Blyth is one headed ‘ Origination of the Various Racesof = 
‘Man’ oan cs way Be —— part of the book here referred to. Ii contains = 


2, i. 
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region, which extends southward as far as Penang and Province Wellesley, 
where his Malayan sub-region commences. 

The interest which Blyth had always taken in the Rhinoceros group was 
revived by the safe arrival at the Zoological Gardens of the Chittagong indi- 
vidual, the Coratorhinus crossed of the present Catalogue. In his paper con- 
tributed to the ‘ Annals’ in 1872, he argues against Gray’s assignment of this 
species to Ithinoceros sumatrensis, and in favour of its identity with the 
fine Tavoy specimen shot by Col. Fytche, and figured in this Journal, vol. xxxi. 
p- 156. Blyth’s conjecture that the Arakan Hills is one of the habitats of 
this species is borne out by the letter in which Capt. Lewin, the superin- 
re tendent of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, first reported to me in 1867 the 

capture of the animal.* After giving her measurements, which were then 

6 feet from crown of head to root of tail, and 4 feet 2 inches in height, and 
otherwise minutely describing her horns, Capt. Lewin adds: ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken I think in supposing that she has come from the Tenasserim Provinces 
—the two-horned species is found in my hills. I have seen one alive, and 
several of my men have seen a dead one.” 

In the Journal of Travel and Natural History, No. 2,¢ of 1868, will be 
found a letter from Blyth in explanation of some remarks which he bad made 
at the Zoological Society on the occasional shedding or loss by violence of 

» rhinoceros’ horns, followed by their renewal. In this he takes the opportunity 

_ of pointing out the tendency which some species have to develope a rudi- 
mentary horn on the forehead, and argues for the possible explanation in this 
manner of cases of three-horned rhinoceroses being reported by travellers. 

The connexion which Blyth established, first with ‘Land and Water,’ 
and later with the ‘ Field,’ gave him interesting literary occupation; 

and the ‘Naturalist’ columns of both these journals abound in scraps 
by ‘Zoophilus,’ which did real service to the advancement of scientific truth. 
_ No pen so ready as his to expose current-fallacies or sensational announce- 
ments in works of travel of the results of loose and carcless observations. 





* Very many of his ‘scraps’ are worthy of being collected and preserved, for 
such use as we see they have been turned to by Mr. Darwin. These columns 
X occasionally contained more elaborate papers, such as the series in the 
* ‘Field’ for 1873, on ‘ Wild Animals dispersed by human agency,’ and ‘On 
A the Gruidw or Crane family.’ This monograph, for such it amounts to, was 
J * Tho date of capture is erroneously given, both by Mr. Blyth and by Dr. Anderson in 
ve his cited communication to the Zoological Society. 

ia tT Page 130. 
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its writer's last utterance. He had long been ailing, and in the autumn of 
this year he became very ill, and went to Autwerp for a change. On his 
return he called on me, fecling, as he said, better, though complaining of 
great prostration. He scemed full of what he had seen in the Antwerp 
Zoological Garden, where he thought he had found another new species of 
Rhinoceros. This was our last interview. Though nursed by a tenderly- 
attached sister, his weakness increased, and he died of heart disease on the 


_ 27th of December, within a day or two of his 63rd birthday. 


More competent authorities than I can pretend to be have done justice 
to the high intellectual powers which Blyth displayed from the outset of his 
career as a naturalist; to the wonderful capacity and accuracy of his memory, 
which, unassisted by any systematic notes, assimilated the facts once stored 


in it, and enabled him readily to refer to his authority for them; to his great ° 


power of generalization, and to the conscientious use which he made of it. 
Abundant proof of the high respect with which his opinions were always 
listened to, and of the careful consideration given to them even where they 
were not accepted, is to be found in the published works of his brother natural- 
ists. No higher testimony to his habitual scientific caution need be adduced 
than that of Mr. Darwin, but it is equally borne by Jerdon throughout his pub- 
lished writings. Gould* refers to him as “‘ one of the first zoologists of his 
time, and the founder of the study of that science in India." I confine myself 
here to putting on record the tribute of an old and intimate friend, to the 
excellent qualities of heart possessed by Blyth. The warmth and freshness of 
his feelings which first inspired him with the love of Nature clung to him 
through his chequered life, and kept him on good terms with the world, 
which punished him, as it is wont to do, for not learning more of its wisdom. 
Had he been a less imaginative and a more practical man, he must have been a 
prosperous one. Few men who have written so much have left in their writings 
=o little that is bitter. Noman that I have ever known was so free as he was 
from the spirit of intolerance; and the absence of this is a marked feature in 
all his controversial papers. All too that he knew was at the service of 
everybody. No one asking him for information aaked in vain. Among the 
many pleasurable reminiscences of my own long residence in India, few are 
more agreeable than those which recall his frequent Sunday visits to me. 


The Society are largely indebted to the three able Naturalists who have 





lent their aid to the publication of these Catalogues. That of the Mam- 


malia, with the exception of the Bats, was revised by Dr. Anderson last — 


© «Birds of Asia,’ Pt. XXVI. Trochaloptercn blythii. 
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year, before he was summoned to India to join the second expedition to 
Yunan. Dr. Dobson, of the Royal Victoria Hospital of Netley, has edited 
the Catalogue of the order Chiroptera, the study of which he has long 
specially cultivated. In both cases the notes and additions of the editors are 
inclosed within brackets, and bear their respective initials. One or two 
notes added by myself are signed ‘ Editor.’ All unsigned notes and citations 
of references are those of the author of the Catalogues. 


The Catalogue of Birds will be found, under Lord Walden’s able and * 


conscientious treatment, to be a complete list of the Burmese species, 660 in 
number, as ascertained to date. His editorial notes and additions, which 


embrace the latest information afforded by his fine collection, are inclosed in 


brackets, and largely enhance the value of the Catalogue. Blyth’s MS., for 
the species enumerated in it, has been scrupulously adhered to, obvious 
errors of orthography having alone been corrected, and localities being 
added where the habitats were doubtful when he wrote. On this last 
point I quote Lord Walden’s own words: ‘ 

“The names of the localities added are given on the authority of Mr. 
“Davison, Mr. Oates, Major Lloyd, Captain Feilden, and Lieutenant Ward- 
“law Ramsay, whose initials will be found attached. My endeavour has 
“been to include those localities which, while within the range, are not 
“specified by Mr. Blyth. All Major Lloyd’s and Lieutenant W. Ramsay’s 
*“‘specimens and some of Captain Feilden’s have been identified by me. Mr. 
“Hume is responsible for the accurate identification of those obtained by 
“Mr. Davison and Mr. Oates, and although that gentleman, in most 
*‘cases, adopts the faulty nomenclature of Mr.G. R. Gray's Hand List, | 
“believe I have succeeded in correctly interpreting his meaning.”’ 

| A. GROTE. 
Loxnon, August 27, 1875. 


Last of Mr. Biyth's published papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal and other Journals, with the necessary references. 


Curator’s Reports, read at the Society's Monthly Meetings. 


Report for September, 1841, read by his predecessor, Mr. Piddington, on 
the occasion of Mr. Blyth’s first introduction to the meeting of the 
6th October, X. 8356. 
Report for October, 1841, X. Pt. 2, 917. 
* November, 1841, X. Pr. 2, 936. 
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Report for January, 1842, XI. Pt. 1, 95. oa 


' 
5? 


>? 


»» 


February, 1842, XI. Pt. 1, 129. 

April, 1842, XT. Pt. 1, 444. 

June, 1842, XT. Pt. 1, 585. 

July, 1842, XI. Pt. 2, 788. The two Appendices to this Report 


monograph the Asintic Drongos and Quails. 


ei 


Angust, 1842, XT. Pt. 2, 865. Treating mainly of Reptilia. 
September, 1842, XI. Pt. 2, sso. 

October, 1842, XI. Pt. 2, 969. 

November, 1842, XT. Pt. 2, 1202, 

February, 1843, XII. Pt. 1, 166. To which is appended a = 


revision of all previous reports, beginning with some interesting obser- 
vations on Asiatic Simiada. 


”? 


November, 1843, XII. Pt. 2,925. This is entitled the “‘ Monthly 


Report for December, 1842,” but it contains Addenda, which cover 
the whole intervening period. It is very full and interesting, especially 
in its comments on collections from Darjeeling. 
a May, 1844, XIII. Pt. 1, 361. Further appendix to the above 
report for December, 1842. It describes the Mynaohs and Babblers. 
5 November, 1846, XV. p. xcix. bs 
7 February, 1847, XVI. Pt: 1, 209. 
- March, 1847, XVI. Pt. 1, 385. 
” April, 1847, XVI. Pt. 1, 502. 
’” May, 1847, XVI. Pt. 1, 603. 
Pin June, 1847, XVI. Pt. 2,725. Describing the Quadrumana in the 
Society’s Collection. 
» duly, 1847, XVI. Pt. 2, 863. Describes the Sciuride in the 
Society's Collection, and gives Addenda to previous Reports. : 
5. August, 1847, XVI. Pt. 2, 992. With Supplement. Describes — 
— 
the Hornbill group. oa 
* December, 1847, XVI. Pt. 2, 1271. Remarks on the different’ - ; 
species of Pangolins. — i . 
January, 1848, XVII. Pt. 1, 82. . 
March, 1848, XVII. Pt. 1, 247. . 
April, May, and June, 1848, XVII. Pt. 1, 559. ; 
oy, January, 1849, XVII. Pt. 1, 80. | a 
ey i 1850, XIX. 426. J 
ie > a : JS 1850, 3 " 3— 
* mi ‘Se — ibe , 1850, > XIX. 497. 
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Report for October, 1850, XIX. 561. 

* January, 1651, XX. 108. (Arrear Reports of 1849.) 

x February, 1851, XX. 213. 

» August, 1851, XX. 443. 

1 April, 1852, X XI. 341-348. 

F May, 1852, X XT. 433. 

is May, 1853, XXII. 408. 

», September, 1853, XXII. 580. 

F October, 1853, XXII. 589. 

* February, 1854, XXIII. 210. Appends a short note to his paper 
on Orangutans in Vol. XXII. 

» October, 1854, XXIII. 729. Describes in a note the series of 
Indian and Tibetan Foxes in the Society’s Museum. 

* February, 1855, XXIV. 178. 

J March, 1855, XXIV. 187. 

" April, 1855, XXIV. 252. Reports on Riippell’s contributions 
from Abyssinia, and mentions Tickell'’s and Frith’s discoveries of Ad- 
jutants’ nests. 

* May, 1855, XXIV. 359. 

= July, 1855, XXIV. 469. Enumerates in a note the series of 
smaller Squirrels in the Society’s Collection. 

F October, 1855, XXIV. 711. Is mainly given to notices of 
Theobald’s contributions of Reptiles and other specimens from Tenas- 
serim provinces. 

* August, 1856, XXV. 439. Remarks in a note on the two 
supposed wild types of the Domestic Cats of India. 

* May, 1857, XXVI. 238. 

= July, 1857, XXVI. 284. 

» October, 1857, XXVI. 314. 

“€ December, 1857, XXVIII. 81. Subjoins in a note a synopsis of 
the species of Paleornis with their synonyms. 

5 May, 1858, X XVII. 267. Describes Dr. Liebig’s contributions 
from the Andaman Islands, and numerous Siluroid and other Fishes 

obtained in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

February to May, 1859, XXVIII. 271. Further observations on 

Andaman collections. A note elucidates the series of Flying Squirrels. 


” 


¥ September, 1859, XXVIII. 411. Reports on Tickell’s contribu- 


” 
tions from Tenasserim. 
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Report for March, 1860, XXIX. 87. Reports on Swinhoe’s contributions 
from Amoy and Formosa; on Cape specimens from Layard; and on 
further collections from the Andaman Islands, 

* April and May, 1860, XXIX. 447. 

* May and June, 1860, XXX. 90. Reports on collections from 
China, the Philippine Islands, and Cape of Good Hope. 

» July, 1861, XXX. 185. Comments on Stags and Staghorns. 
This report first announces his new conclusions in regard to Cervus 
affinis. 

- February, 1862, XXXT. 331. Reports on collections from British 
Burma, and enumerates in a note the ascertained species of Sciuride 
in that province. 

a February (continued), 1863, XXXII. 73, 451. Reports on col- 
lections from Burma and Port Blair. In a note are enumerated the 
Testudinata of the Burmese provinces so far as then ascertained. 

Letter from Blyth, December 2, 1864, XXXTV. Pt. 2, 48. Comments on 
Milne-Edwards’s Monograph of the Chevrotains. 

* Nodate, On uus Asdmensis and Indian Rats and Mice, XXXIV. 
Pt. 2, 199. 

* September 17th, 1865, XXXIV. Pt. 2, 279. Refers to his forth- 
coming Comments in the Ibis on Jerdon’s ‘Birds of India.’ Concludes 
with an enumeration of the species of Arboricola. 

* No date. XXXV. Pt. 2, 156. 


Communications to the Journal of the Society. The papers marked with an 
asterisk were reprinted in the Annals of Natural History. 


1841. General review of the species of true Stag, or Elaphoid form of 
Cereus, comprising those more immediately related to the Red 
Deer of Europe. X. Pt. 2, 736. 

Monograph of the species of Wild Sheep. X. Pt. 2, 858. 

Description of another new species of Pika (Zagomys) from the 
Himalaya. X. Pt. 2, 816. 

Ditto of three Indian species of Bat, of the genus Zaphorous. x. 


layan Birds. XI. Pt. 1, 160. a= 
s h "i ta of the 
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1842. Monograph of the species of Lynx. XI. Pt. 2, 740. 

Descriptive notice of the Bat described as Taphozous longimanus by 
General Hardwicke. XI. Pt. 2, 784. 

Monograph of the Indian and Malayan species of Cuculide, or Birds 
of the Cuckoo family. XL. Pt. 2, 897 and 1095. 

1844, Notes of various Mammalia, with descriptions of many new species— 
Pt. 1, Primates. XIII. Pt. 1, 463.* 

Additions to and annotations on Hodgson’s JLeiotrichine Birds of the 
Sub-Himalaya, with a synopsis of the Indian Pari and Indian 
fringillide. SILL Pt. 2, 933. 

1845. Notices and descriptions of various new or little-known species of 

Birds. XIV. Pt. 1, 173; XIV. Pt. 2, 546; XV. Pt. 1, 280; 
AVI. Pt. 1, 117-428. 

Description of Caprolagus, a new genus of Leporine mammalia. XIV. 
Pt. 1, 247.* 

Drafts for a Fauna Indica—No. 1, Columbide. XIV. Pt. 2, 845.* 

1846. Notes on the Fauna of the Nicobar Islands. XV. 367. 

1847. Some further notice of the species of Wild Sheep. XVI. Pt. 1, 350. 

1849. Note on the Seiwvré inhabiting Ceylon, and those of the Tenasserim 

provinces. XVIII. Pt. 1, 600. 

A supplemental note to the Catalogue of the Birds in the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum. XVIII. Pt. 2, 800. 

1850. Description of a new species of Mole (Tulpa leweura, Blyth). XIX. 

215.* 

Remarks on the modes of variation of nearly affined species or races 
of Birds, chiefly inhabitants of India. XLX. 221. 

Conspectus of the Ornithology of India. XIX. 229—319, 501. 

1851. Notice of a collection of Mammalia, Birds and Reptiles procured at 

or near the Plateau of Cherra Punji, in the Khasia bills north of 
Sylhet. XX. 517. 

Report on the Mammalia and more remarkable species of Birds in- 
habiting Ceylon. XX. 153. 

1853. Remarks on the different species of Orangutan, XXIT. 369. 

Notes and descriptions of various Reptiles new or little known. 
XXII. 639. 
1854. Monograph of the Indian species of PAyloscopus and its immediate 
affines. XXIII. 479.* 

1855. Memoir on the Indian species of Shrews. XXIV. 24.* 

Report on a Zoological Collection from the Somali country. XXIV, 291. 
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1855. Further remarks on the different species of Orangutan, XXIV. 
518. 
1857. Description of a new Indian Pigeon akin to the ‘Stock Dove’ of 
Europe, with notices of other Columbing. XXVI. 217.* 
1859. On the different animals known as Wild Asses. XXVIII. 229.* 
On the Great Rorqual of the Indian Ocean, with notices of other 
Cetals, and of the Syrenia or Marine Pachyderms. XXVIII. 
481. 
1860. On the flat-horned Taurine Cattle of S.E. Asia, with a note on the 
races of Reindeer, and on Domestic Animals in general. X XIX. 
282—376., 
Report on some Fishes, received chiefly from the Sitang river and its 
tributary streams, Tenasserim provinces. XXIX. 138. 
The Cartilaginous Fishes of Lower Bengal. XXIX. 35. 
1862. Memoir on the living Asiatic species of RAinoceros. XXXI. 151. 
Further note on Elephants and Rhinoceroses. XXXI. 196. 
Ditto on Wild Asses and alleged Wild Horses, XXXI. 363. 
1863. Memoir on the Rats and Mice of India. XXXII. 327. 


List of communications to the ‘ Ibis.’ 


I. p. 464. 1859. Letter stating the occurrence of Catarractes pomarinus in 
Moulmein, with remarks on the Zoology of the Andamans. 
II. p. 323. 1860. Note on Edible Birds’ Nests. His letter, from which 
extracts are also published, mentions his new Cassowary, C. uno 
appendiculatus. 
III. p. 268. 1861. Note on the Calcutta Adjutant, Leptoptilus argala. 
LV. 1862. Among his letters extracted from in this Vol., the last (p. 385), 
on Jerdon’s new Birds from Upper Burma, is the most interesting. 
V. 1863. Catalogue of the Birds of India, with remarks on their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Part I, Seansores and Raptores. * 
Note on the genus Pyurrhula. 
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Il. 1866. The Ornithology of India. A Commentary on Dr. Jerdon's 
‘ Birds of India.’ 

III. 1867. The same paper continued. 
The Ornithology of Ceylon. A supplement to Dr. Jerdon’'s ‘ Birds 
of India.’ 

IV. 1868. Extracts from letters only. 

VI. 1870. Notes relating chiefly to the Birds of India; being Comments on 
the Collections of the Leyden Museum, which Blyth had visited in 
1869. 

Taurrnp sreres. II. 1872. Letter commenting on Hume's observations on 
Hfaliatus albiciila, and on Khasia Birds in the India Museum. 


Communications to ‘Annals of Natural History.’ 


1843. Fimst seeres. XII. pp. 90, 165, 229. List of Birds obtained in the 
vicinity of ‘Calcutta, with remarks on their habits. 
1844. XITT. p. 113. Further notice of the species of Birds occurring in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. 
XIII. p. 175. Description of some new species found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caléutta. 
XIV. pp. 34-114. Further observations on the Ornithology of the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, with notes by H. E. Strickiand. 
1847. XX. p. 382. Critical remarks on the republication by Mr. Strickland 
of Karl Sundevall’s paper on the Birds of Calcutta. 
XX. p. 313. Critical remarks on J. E. Gray’s Catalogue of Hodgson’s 
Collections. 
1848. Srconp sentes. I. p. 454. Corrections of ditto. 
1871. Fovnrm sentes. VIII. p. 204. On the supposititious Bos (?) pegasus of 
the late Col. C. Hamilton Smith. 


1872. X. p. 399. On the species of Asiatic two-horned Rhinoceros. 


I find’ on reference to the Index published in 1872 of the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, that besides exhibiting and remarking on Horns and 
other specimens at its meetings, Blyth contributed the following papers :— 


x651. Notes on some Birds collected by Dr. Jerdon in Sikkim. 





Letter on Rhinoceros crossit, Gray. 
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1863. Synoptical List of the species of Felis inhabiting the Indian Region 
and the adjacent parts of Middle Asia. 

1864. Notes on sundry Mammals (Chevrofains, Asiatic Civets, and the 
Unicorn Goat of Tibet). 

1866. Ditto on African Buffalos. 

1867. Remarks on an Indian Quail (Rollulus superciliosus), 

Notes on three Asiatic species of Deer, viz. Rucervus duvaueelli, R. 

schomburgki, and Panolia elds. 


_ 1869. Notice of two overlooked species of Antelope (Bosclaphus major and 


Strepsiceros imberbis. 
On the Hybrid between the Chamois and the Domestic Goat, 


Contributed to Journal of Travel and Natural History. 
1868. No. 4. Review of Layard’s ‘ Birds of South Africa.’ 
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CATALOGUE oF THE Mammats anp Birps or Burma.—By the late 
* Epwarp Bryra, C M. . S. 


— 


Sub-kingdom VERTEBRATA. 
Class MAMMALIA. 
Order PRIMATES. 
Sub-order. Cirermopopa. 
Tribe CATARRELNI. 
Fam. Hylobatide. 
Gibbons, or Long-armed Apes. 
*1, Hyxopares noorock.* 
Simia Acolock, Harlan ; H.scyrites and H. choromandus, Ogilby. Myowk Ulwat-gyen, 
J Arakan; also Too-poung, of the Arakanese, Tickell. 
The White-browed Gibbon inhabits the hill-forests from the basin of the 
Brabmaputra to that of the Irawdédi. 


. 2. H. vak. 
Homo lar, L.; Simia tongimana, Schreber; S. albimana, Vigors and Horsfield; Pithecus 
warvegatus, Geoffroy (nee Kuhl); 2. entetloides, Is. Geotfroy ; Hf. pileatus, Gray. 
E The White-handed Gibbon bears the same native name as the preceding 
species, and inhabits the hill-forests of the Tenasserim provinces, Malayan 
peninsula, Siam, Cambodja, if not also Hainan, and probably the South 
of Chi 
According to Dr. Anderson, two species of Gibbon occur in the 
| vicinity of Bhamo; { but I cannot help suspecting that mere differences 
. of colour were 50 regarded, especially as one of them, mentioned as a 
7 light-coloured species, is indicated from native report only. Black examples 
fe of A hoolock and H. lar have been figured from life by Dr. Sclater;{ and 
* An asterisk prefixed denotes that the species was obtained by Sir A. P. Phayre. 


| + “Report of Expedition to Western Yunan vid Bhamo,” by J. Anderson, M.D., 
pp. 256, 271, 273. : t P. Z. S. 1870, p. 86, pl. v. 
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three differently coloured individuals, representing what I consider to be 
varieties of 2. lar from Cambodja, by the name JZ. pileatus, have also been 
tigured by Dr. Gray.* The dubious ZZ. pileatus is supposed by Mr. Swinhoe 
to be the particular kind of Gibbon which inhabits the Chinese island of 
Hainan, and he also reports the alleged existence of a black species of long- 
armed Ape in the country West of Canton.} The variations of colour of 
HT. hoolock and Hf. lar I have elsewhere described; { and I have gen 
examples of 7. Jar from the Malayan peninsula corresponding to the figures 
assigned to the supposed HZ. pileatus. 

Both the White-browed and the White-handed Gibbons vary exceed- 
ingly in shade of hue, from black to sullied white and pale fulvescent ; 
the*two sexes equally of #2. Jar, but the females only, so far as I have seen, 
of 4. hoolock. The males of the latter would appear to be constantly black, 
the females rarely so, at least in Assam, though according to Colonel Tickell 
both sexes of it are always black in Arakan. A pale specimen from 
Sandoway has nevertheless been recorded.§ In the opinion of Col. Tickell 
the Gibbon of Arakan is different from that inhabiting the forests and hills 
of Kachfr, Manipur, and Assam, ‘‘or, if the same,”’ the latter “‘is so strongly 
modified as to be larger and stouter, with a totally different call, and subject 
to vary the same as V. lar, which 2. Aoolock in Arakan is not.” |) I 
remember seeing a pair of tame Hoolocks, about full-grown, at Akyab, ata 
time when I had long been familiar with the animal, which is not rarely 
brought to Caleutta from the Garo and other hill-ranges bordering upon the 
valley of the Brihmaputra; and I failed to perceive the slightest difference 
in voice or any other particular. 

Whatever the rest of the colouring may be, Jf. hoolock has constantly 


a broed white frontal band either continuous or divided in. the middle: 





while #7. lar has invariably white hands and fect, less brightly so, in some, 
and a white ring, encircling the visage, which is seldom incomplete. Some 
of both species are variegated or parti-coloured; and the pale examyles 
of ZY. far constitute the supposed T. entelloides. Whether the two any- 
where inhabit the same forests, and what the limits of the range of either 
of them may be, has yet to be ascertained, but the habits which Tickell 
and I have detailed may be considered to have generic application.** 


— P.Z. 8. 1861, p. 136, pl. xxi. 
T4.A.8.B. xvi. pp, 729,780, f ibid. lily p40, 
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According to Dr. Theodore Cantor,* the 2. variegatus, Kuhl (nec 
Geoffroy, = J, agile, Fr. Cuvier, = 1. rafflesii, Geoffroy, = ZT. leucogenys, 
Ogilby), is also an inhabitant of the Malayan peninsula, though less 
numerous there than JZ. lar; JT, variegatus occurring elsewhere for certain 
only in Sumatra, where it inhabits, together with A. syndactylua (Simia 
syndactyla, Raffles, Siamanga syndactyla, Gray), the Siamang or Pouched 
Gibbon. Helfer even states that the latter species has been found in the 
southern parts of the Tenasserim provinces, as high as the 15th deg. N. lat.+ 
Cantor, however, does not include it in his ‘‘ List of Mammalia inhabiting 
the Malayan Peninsula;” ¢ but Mr. Wallace: asserts that it “is not un- 
common in some parts’’ of that peninsula.g This, it may be suspected, 
is a mistake, arising probably from the circumstance that—as Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles remarks —“ Samang or Siamang is the name given to 
certain tribes of aboriginal inhabitants of the Malayan peninsula.’’|| The 
Siamang Ape, there is reason to believe, is quite peculiar to the island 
of Sumatra, where only Mr. Wallace actually observed it; and the fact 
that in other species of Gibbon the second and third digits of the foot are 
occasionally connected, may have deceived Helfer and others into the sup- 
position that such animals represented the veritable H7. syndactylus. 

The Siamang is distinguished from all other Gibbons, not only by its 
much greater size, but by its possessing an inflatable laryngeal soc. Mr. 
Wallace remarks of it that ‘‘it moves much more slowly than the active 
Hylobates” (H. agilis, F. Cuvier), ‘‘ keeping lower down on trees, and not 
indulging in such tremendous leaps; but it is still,” he adds, “ very active, 
and by means of its immense long arms, five feet across in an adult about 
three feet high, can swing itself along at a great rate.’ In all of the 
species of Gibbon the thumbs of both the hands and feet are separated 
from the other digits to the base of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones; 
a character which is distinctly represented in no published figure that 
I know of, nor am I aware that it occurs in any other quadrumana, 
with the exceptions of the allied lemurian genera /ndris and Propithecus. 
It also is not generally understood that the long-armed Apes are true 
bipeds when on the ground, applying the sole flatly, with the pollux 
widely separated from the other digits; the hands are held up to be out of 
the way, rather than for balancing, and this even when ascending a flight 
of steps, as I have seen repeatedly, but they are ever ready to seize hold 


* J.A.S.B. xv, p. 173. + ibid, vii. p. 868. t Le. p. 173. 
§ “ Travelsin the Malay Archipelago,” i. p. 134, | Tr. Lin, Soc., xiii. p. 242. 
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of any object by which the animal can assist itself along, even as n human 
being commonly grasps a banister when ascending a stair-case. Upon the 
forest trees, however, the Gibbons swing themselves about or forward 
by means of their upper limbs only, with extreme facility and grace, and 
at a marvellous rate of speed when duly exerting themselves, taking the 
most astounding hand-leaps in rapid and continuous succession when in full 
earcer. They are further remarkable for their exceedingly loud shouting 
cries, not unmusical in tone, which are often uttered in concert, and differ 
more or less in the different species. 

Dr. Gray separates the Siamang from Hylobates, and expresses a 
suspicion that all the rest may prove to be local varieties of one species. 
I am familiar with four of them in the living state, and I consider 
these to be sufficiently well distinguished to rank as species. No one who 
knows the two could well confound a white-browed with a white-handed 
Gibbon, and their voices differ considerably. To the best of my recol- 
lection, that of JZ. variegatus also differs very appreciably from these; 
and the voice of JZ. Jeuciseus, which is peculiar to Java, I do not re- 
member to have heard. Of the Bornean JZ. concolor (Simia concolor, Har- 
lan, M. Aarlani, Lesson), I have only seen mounted skins, and it is most 
nearly akin to Jf. variegatus, if indeed separable from it; and ZZ. funereus, 
Is. Geoff., is another alleged species inhubiting the ‘‘Solo” or Sulu Archi- 
pelago.* Living specimens 6f both of the latter require to be compared 
with living specimens of JZ. variegatus. 


Fam. Papionide. 
Monkeys with simple stomach, and provided with cheek-pouches; inclusive of the 
African Baboons. 

*3. Lyvvs Lrontnts, 

Inuus leoninus, Blyth, Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
' of Bengal, 1863, p. 7, No. 14; Macacus nemestrinus? var., J. A. S. B. vol. xiii. p. 473; 
I. arectoides? ibid. vol. xvi. p. 731; AL, andamanenais, Bartlett, P. Z. S. 1869, p. 407 
and fig.; 1870, pp. 220, 663, and pl. xxxv., p.698, Myouk-la-hoing, Arakan; AMyouk-me, 
Tenasserim, Mason. 

The Long-haired Pig-tail Monkey was originally described from two 
skins without skull or other bones attached, which were transmitted to 
Caleutta from Arakan by the author of the present paper. One was 
that of a particularly fine male, with hair on the fore-quarters from 
four to five inches long, and the tail-tuft of a deep ferruginous colour, 
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which also tinged the fore-quarters. The other was that of a small young 
animal, rather pale in colour. It does not appear to be a common species, 
and chiefly inhabits the limestone mountains from the North of Arakan to 
an undetermined distance southward. In the Malayan peninsula, it is 
replaced by tho nearly allied Z. nemestrinus, the well-known Short-haired 
Pig-tail Monkey of the Malay countries, which is a likely species to 
inhabit also the southern Tenasserim provinces. Hoth of them are highly 
docile,* and the manifold performances of ‘‘ Jenny,” the so-called Andaman 
Monkey, that lived for some time in the London Zoological Gardens, will 
be remembered by very many visitors. A fine male has since lived in 
the Regent's Park collection. In Sumatra the short-haired species is 
commonly trained to gather cocoa-nuts, as noticed by Raffles, and recently 
by an American traveller, Mr. A. 5. Bickmore.t 

The long-haired species distinctly tends to connect the Malayan Pig- 
tail Monkey with the series of Rhesus-monkeys; and one of these, J. sancts- 
johannis, Swinhoe, inhabiting the islets near Hongkong, is described to be 
‘‘like a Rhesus with a very short tail.“ Another Chinese species, J. 
lasiotus, Gray,{ was described and figured as tail-less; but it is a common 
practice among Chinamen to deprive Monkeys of their tails, a5 was found 
on post-mortem examination to have been effected in the present instance, 
and the animal was otherwise like a Bengal Rhesus-monkey, only much 
larger. There is reason to believe that it inhabits the province of Tse- 
Chuen, whence probably it ranges southward into Hainan, in which island 
a Rhesus-like Monkey was obtained by Mr. Swinhoe, who regarded it as 
identical with the Bengal species. Another monkey of the same group 
inhabits Formosa, J. cyclopis, Swinhoe,§ small dnd dark in colour. Then, 
besides J. erythraus, (Simia erythraa, Schreber, S. rhesus, Audebert), of 
Bengal and Upper India, there are /. pelops, Hodgson, in the Himalaya, 
and J. assamensis (If. assamensiz, M‘Clelland, = Jf problematicus, Gray, = 
M. rhesosimilis, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1872, p. 495, pl. 25), originally 
described from Assam, and since obtained from the Bengal Sundarbins.|| It 


* (This remark seoms spplicable only to the females and young, for the adult males 
aro well known to be very fierce, A full-grown Jf, nemestrinws is nearly as large and 
formidable as an ill-conditioned mastiff.—J.A.] 

+ “Travels in the East India Archipelago” (1868), p. 478. 

t P. Z. 8. 1868, p. 60, pl. vi.; also Sclater, iid. 1871, p. 221. 

} P. Z. S. 1862, p. 360, pl. xlii.; 1864, p. 711; 1870, p. 615, and woodcut, 

| “Supposed new Monkey from the Bengal Sundarbins,” J. Anderson, M.D., P.Z.5. 
1872, pp. 629-533, figure of skull and skull of Jf. rhesus, 
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is only quite recently that the distinctions of these animals have become 
tolerably understood. Even another of them has been described by M. 
Adolphe Milne-Edwards as Af, tchiliensis,* from « Teche-ly,"” which, to 
judge from the published figure of a female, is not unlikely to prove 
identical with J. pelops.¢ So far as known, the Pig-tailed Monkeys are 
the only representatives of the sub-group in the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
countries; but another and kindred sub-group, indeed hardly separable, that 
of the Stump-tail Monkeys, has at least one Indo-Chincse representative, 


4. Invvs spxcrosus.t ' 

Macacus speciosus, F. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog.; nce apud Temminck, Faun. Japon. t. 1; 
Mf, arctoides, Is. Geoffroy, Zoo. de Voy. de Belanger, 1830; Mag. de Zool, 1833, Mamm., 
t. 2; M. brunneus, Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 628; 1872, p. 628, pl. xii, 

The brown Stump-tail Monkey, described by M. Isidore Geoffroy St.- 
Hilaire from Cochin-China, and since obtained in Kachaér, and by Dr. 
Anderson in the Kakhyen hills to the East of Bhamo. 

There are several nearly-ullied species of Monkey with very short naked 
tail, and one in Japan in which the same kind of tail is fully clad. ‘The latter 
was identified by Prof. Temminck with the Afacague d face rouge, MM. 
speciosus, F. Cuvier, but it is not probable that the French zoologist should 
have obtained the Japanese species, and his figure applies much better 
to the present one, which he is far more likely to have received from 
Cochin-China. In this case the Japanese monkey might bear the name 
of 7. fuscatus, formerly applied to it in the Leyden Museum. Together with 
living specimens of J. speciosus, as here recognized, there was received at the 
London Zoological Gardens a very similar monkey which, at first sight, 
appeared like a rufous individual of the same, but on minute comparison of 
the living animals it was adjudged to be different, and has been figured and 


* Recherches sur les Mammiftres, p. 227, plates 32, 33, 

t+ (AL teAtliensis is apparently the same monkey described by Dr. Gray (f.c.) as 
M. lasiotus—J,A.) | 

t (Dr. Murie hus identified a Macaque that lived in the Zoological Society's Garden, 
London, as an example of AL. speciosuse, F. Cuv. and Goof, St.-Hil., and he has pointed out 
certain structural characters which separate it from a monkey which he has regarded as Af, 
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described as Macacus rufescens, Anderson.* A second specimen of it has since 
been received. Its habitat is unknown. Another allied species, brown, with 
hair upon the head much lengthened, constitutes the Mf. melanotus, Ogilby ;+ 
habitat also unknown, as the assigned habitat of Madras cannot be accepted, 
M. Fred. Cuvier likewise figures Mf. maurus (M. tnornatus, Gray, Proc, Zoo). 
Soc. 1866, p. 202, pl. xix.), a dark and black-faced Monkey of the same 
group, which is believed to inhabit Borneo; and Jf ochreatus, Ogilby (AL. 
ccrcatus apud Sclater, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1870, p. 383, pl. Ixxxii., and Af, fus- 
catus, Schinz, apud Gray), is believed to come either from Celebes or one 
of the Philippines. The Synopithecus niger apud Gray (Mf. niger, Desm.), 
formerly supposed to inhabit Celebes, would appear now to be a Philippine 
species. There is much yet to be learned respecting the exact habitat, or 
the geographical range, of all of these various stump-tailed Monkeys. One 
of great size, AL, tibefanus, Ad, Milne-Edwards,t has recently been described 
to inhabit ‘“‘the coldest and least accessible forests of Eastern Thibet,"’ and 
this one has the short tail clad as in the Japanese species. 


*5. Macacus crromoneus. 

Simia cynomolgus, L.; Macague of Buffon; M. carbonarine, F. Cuv., Mamm. Lithog. ; 
Blyth, J.A.S.B. xvi. p. 732; MM. aurens, Is, Geoff, Arch. Mus. tom. ii. p. 566, 
Bélanger’s Voyage, Atlas, f. 2, golden rufous variety; Cercopiticews cynosurus apad Helfer. 
Myouk-ta-nya, Arakan. 

Two mounted skins of the Crab-eating Monkey in the British Museum, 
erroneously marked from ‘‘India,’’ represent the Burmese type, very inferior 
in colour, without any yellowish tinge, and having no trace of crest on the 
vertex ; the face blackish in the living animal, with strongly contrasting white 
eye-lids, as in the African Monkeys known os Mangabeys. As seen alive 
together with the ordinary crested race of the Malayan peninsula and islands 
( Aigrette of Buffon, Simia aigula, L., S. fascicularis, Raffles, M. eristatus, 
Gray, founded on an albino!), there is considerable contrast of appearance, 
although the skulls are not distinguishable ;§ the face of the latter is much 
less dark, and the colouring of the upper parts is mostly yellowish. The 
Philippine race (J£ palpebrosus, Is, Geoff.) resembles it, but is considerably 
darker in hue; and a living specimen received from Siam in the London 
Zoological Gardens is like the Philippine race, but with the face as pale as in 
MM. radiatus of Southern India. Another monkey of the kind recently examined, 


* Pp. Z. 8. 1872, pp. 204, 495, and pl, xxiv. + ibid, 1839, p. 31. 
t Recherches sar les Mammiféres, P. 244, plates 34, 35, 
§ ‘The skulls of two adults from Arakan are described in J, A. S. B. vol. xiii. p. 474. 
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from an unknown locality, is brightly tinged with yellowish above, but has 
no trace of crest on vertex, the hair of the crown lying very flat, and the 
face is but slightly infuscated. If. carbonarius, F. Cuv., is asserted to be from 
Sumatra; and upon a casual individual varicty from Pegu M. Is, Geoffroy 
founded his Jf, aureus, which he elsewhere states to inhabit Sumatra and 
**vraisemblement Java.” Moreover, according to M. Bélanger, the orange- 
coloured Jf. aureus is commonly to be purchased in Caleutta, which decidedly 
is not the case. Major Berdmore sent the skin of a young example of the 
same occasional variety from Mergui; but it can be safely asserted that 
there is no established race of such a colour, like the Patas monkey, Cer- 
copithecus ruber, of Abyssinia. If. philippinensis, Ts. Geoff.,* is founded on 
a crestless albino, which has assuredly no claim to be regarded as a peculiar 
species. Another figure of a mature albino given by Crawfurd in his 
““Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China,” one of a couple of such animals 
he saw at Bangkok, well represents the Burmese race without a trace of top- 
knot. The Monkeys of this type are so commonly conveyed about from port 
to port, not only in European but in native vessels, that crroneous localities 
are apt to be assigned to specimens; but it is certain that no long-tailed 
Monkey of the group with fully haired forehead inhabits the region westward 
of the Bay of Bengal. How far northward of Akyab the UW. cynomolgus 
extends its range has yet to be ascertained, but it may be safely averred that 
there is no such animal in the Bengal Sundarbéns. The corresponding 
Indian sub-type, exemplified by Jf radiatus of S. India, brown with pale 
face, and Mf. pileatus of Ceylon, rufous with dark face, has a semi-nude 
forehead and longish hair on crown radiating from a centre. This sub-type 
does not occur eastward of the Buy of Bengal, though a living specimen 
of AL radiatus was sent from Formosa by Mr. Swinhoe,t who then—mis- 
taking it for his subsequently described Jnuus eyelopis—believed that it 
inhabited the camphor forests of the interior of that island. In his ‘‘ Catalogue 
of the Mammals of China, inclusive of those of Formosa,’’t he makes no 
reference to such a species. Upon certain of the Nicobar Islands the Aigrette 
Monkey has been probably introduced, as, according to the Abbé de la 
Caille, it was in the Mauritius by the Portuguese. There it had become 
numerous in the last century, and its habits, in a state of freedom, as observed 
upon that island, are described in Grant's ‘History of the Mauritius,” 
published in 1801. In all probability the present Philippine race is not 
indigenous to that great archipelago. 


— MORE 
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Fam. Colobide. 
Long-tailed Monkeys, which have no cheek-pouches, the stomach sacculated, and 
which subsist to a considerable extent on green foliage, 

*6, PResnyTes cCHISTATUS. 

Sinia cristata, Raffles ; Semnopithecus pruinowus, Deamarest; &. phayres, Blyth, J.A.8.B. 
xvi. p. 733; &. argentatus, Bl., MS., Horsfield’s Catalogue, No. 8. Afyouk-Auyo, Arakan. 

The Silvery-leaf Monkey inhabits Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, 
Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Banka, and Borneo. 

Of a somewhat glistening or silvery dark ash colour, with white under- 
parts; a conspicuous crest on the vertex, and long whisker-tufts, which 
conceal the ears on a front view; face leaden black, contrasting with 
pinkish flesh colour on the mouth and lips, extending to the lining of the 
nostrils, besides which a large semi-circular mork of a paler and more 
livid tint occupies the inner half of each orbit. Three small living young 
sent from Ramri Island by Captain J. R. Abbott were quite similar in 
colouring to the adults, showing no trace whatever of rufous; but 
P. cristatus is described to have the young bright rufous, as in some of the 
allied species, ond certainly the figure assigned to the young of J’. cristatus 
in the great Dutch work by Professor Temminck and Dr. 5. Miiller, repre- 
sented of a rufous colour, and with eara conspicuously visible on a front 
view of the face, can hardly refer to the Arakan species, which neverthe- 
less appears to be true P. eristatus. Writing, of P. obscurus and P. melanopus 
(P. albo-cinereus apud Schinz), in the Malayan peninsula, Dr. Cantor remarks 
that “‘both attain to the same size, have in common the shape of the body, 
the white marks on the face, and the general distribution of colour;” 
while of P. cristatuse he states that “‘the whitish colour on the eyes and 
mouth is present, though less distinct than in the preceding two species."* 
Those markings, however, could not be more conspicuously so than in the 
three young examples from Ramri already noticed, one of which is now 
mounted in the India Museum, London. 

A species is referred to P. albocinereus by Dr. Anderson, as being 
«common on the banks of the Tapeng ;’’ + and J. albocinereus of the Malayan 
peninsula apud Schinz and Cantor must bear the name 2. melanopus, Geoff, 
(Semnopithecus siamensis, S. Miller, =S. nigrimanus, Is. Geoffroy,=—S. 
cinereus, Gray, and the young S. dorsatus, Waterhouse). It occurs commonly 
in collections from Malacca, and as it has been received from Siam; it is 
likely to occur in the Tenasserim provinces. One distinguishing character 


* J. A. 8. B. xv. p. 176. t+ “Report of Expedition,” ete., p. 271. 
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of it is that it has two lateral radiating centres of hair upon the crown, the 
hair meeting and being pressed upwards between them. ‘The small young 


resemble the adults, excepting that their colours are more strongly 
contrasted. 


7. PRespytTes onsernes. 


Semnopithecus obscurus, Reid, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 14; 8. lewcomystaz, Tem.; Simia 
maura apud Raffles; §, albocinerens, Is, Geoifroy; &. Aalonifer, Cantor; probably 
S. maurus apud Helfer; ? & sumatranus, S. Miller, apud Schinz; 8. ecristatus in the Atlas 
to “ Voyage au pole sud,"’ t. 3. Myook-myet-gwen-plyoo (Mazon). 

The Dusky-leaf Monkey is the most common species of the genus in 
the Malayan peninsula, from which its range extends at least to the province 
of Mergui, where it was obtained by the late Major Berdmore. It has also been 
received from Siam, and is likewise an inhabitant of Sumatra, if not also of 
Borneo. The adults are blackish, with hair upon the nape lengthened and 
conspicuously whitish. The newly born young are of a vivid golden- 
ferruginous colour, which soon changes to dusky-ash, and is continued 
latest upon the tail.* This may be the species which Mason refers to as 
being “found, in considerable numbers, in the interior” of the Tenasserim 
provinces; but, he adds, “‘it is not so numerous as the other Monkeys and 
the Gibbons.” He also remarks that ‘‘the large flowers of the Dillenia, 
and many others, are much sought after by these monkeys as food.”’ 


8. PRESBYTES CHERYSOGASTER, 

Semnopithecus chrysogaster, Lichtenstein; S. potenziani, C. L. Bonaparte, apud Peters, 
F. Z. S. 1866, p. 429. 

The mounted skins of an adult female and young, procured by Helf 
somewhere in the Tenasserim provinces, are in the Berlin Museum. By 
the courtesy of Professor W. Peters I have been favoured with coloured 
drawings of those specimens. The mature animal has the upper parts, 
limbs, and tail blackish, the hairs ferruginous on the basal half; slight 
band crossing the forehead, cheeks, front, throat, and front of neck, sullied 
white; rest of the lower parts decp and bright ferruginous, which tinges 
the inner side of the limbs; face colourless, or pinkish white. Young 


wholly pale ferruginous, somewhat darker on the hands and feet. There 


is a slight compressed crest on the vertex, but no distinct whisker-tufts, or 


lengthened hair on the nape. It is highly probable that some adults are 
wholly ferraginous, as happens with P. maurus in Java (the so-called Ss. 





pyrrhus, Horsf.,—S. auratus, Geoff.), and with P. melalophus ‘in Sumatra, 


. J.A.8. B. xvi. P- 734. = *4 
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the so-called P. nobilis, Gray; while it is likely that there is a melanoid 
phase of P. rudbicundus of Borneo.* 

Before secing the coloured drawings sent by Professor Peters, I suspected 
that P. chrysogaster would prove identical with P. pileatus, Blyth,} which 
is common in the hills bordering on Sylhet and those of Tippera and 
Chittagong, and the old males of which are deeply tinged with ferruginous 
on the lower parts. Females and young have the lower parts white or but 
faintly tinged with ferruginous, and the rest of the coat is of a pure grey, 
the face black, and there is no crest, but the hairs of the crown are 60 
disposed as to appear like a small flat cap laid upon the top of the head. 
The old males seem always to be of a deep rust colour on the cheeks, 
lower parts, and more or less on the outer side of the limbs; while in 
old females this rust colour is diluted or little more than indicated. A 
mature male which I possessed alive was an exceedingly gentle animal, 
and the species is akin to P. maurus of Java, though so different in colouring. 
It is likely to occur in the northern part of Arakan. 


9. PRESBYTES BARBEI. 

Prestytes baybei, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 374. 

This species is closely allied to, if not identical with, P. femoralis, 
Horsfield (=P. chrysomelas, Tem.), of the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, 
the female of which is figured of a brown colour by MM. Temminck and 5B. 
Miiller; but adults of both sexes described as P. barbei, from skins, minus 
the skull, procured in the interior of the Tippera hills, were black. 
The colour is probably variable. According to Cantor, the face during 
life is intense black, except the white-haired lips and the chin, which are of 
a milk-white colour. It is another likely species to occur in the Indo- 
Chinese region; and from the Malayan peninsula Dr. Cantor gives four 
species of this genus, viz. P. cristatus, P. femoralis, P. obscurus, and 
P. melanopus; while the remarkable and very handsome PF. nemeus was 
observed plentifully in Cochin-China by Crawfurd, whence also has lately 
been described and figured P. nigripes, Ad. Milne-Edwards.t M. Milne- 
Edwards, jun., has also figured and described Rhinoptthecus rozxellana, a 
very remarkable animal of this group from the same forests of Eustern 
Tibet as are inhabited by Jfacacus tibelanus. 


® In the Calcutta Museum there is a brown specimen of the common J, cephalopterus 
of Ceylon. 

+ J. A. 8. B, xii. p. 174, xiii. p. 467, Xvi. p. 735. 
¢ Nouv. Arch. du Mus., tom. vi., Bulletin p. 7, t. 1. 
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Sub-order LEMURIA, 


Fum. Nycticebida. 

*10. Nycricresvs tanpierapus (J. 10). 

Nuyceticebus tardigradus, F. Cuv., M. bengalensia, Geoffroy; “Sloth” of Anglo-Indians, 
and doubtless, therefore, “the little Hradypus" of Helfer. Myouk-moung-ma, ‘Monkey's 
concubine,"” Mason, 

The Slow Loris is generally diffused, but from its habits not much 
observed. The range of this genus extends to Eastern Bengal, and I have 
been assured, on good authority, that it inhabits the island of Préparis, 
though it has not been met with either in the Andaman or Nicobar Islands. eK 
Vosmaer's figure (1770) of his ‘‘ Bengaalschen Luiaard” very well represents 
the race inhabiting Sylhet and Arakan. In Malacca it is more deeply 
coloured; and M. Ad. Milne-Edwards separates that of Siam and Cochin- 
China by the name JZ. cinercus.t 


Sub-order PLEUROPTERA., 
Fam. Galswopithecidsx. 


11. GaLmorrrHEcus VOLANS. 

Lemur volans, L.; Vespertilio admirabilixs, Bontius; figured in Marsden’s “ History of 
Sumatra,” pl. ix. Afyook-Aloung-pyau, i.e. embryo-monkey flying, Mason. 

The range of the Cobego, a very remarkable but common Malayan 
animal, extends certainly to Mergui, where skins of it were procured by 
Major Berdmore; but Mr. Dunn states that he possessed a living specimen 
that was obtained about one hundred miles up the Koladyne river, which - 
flows from the North into Akyab harbour! He was moreover positive 
about the correctness of the identification.t According to Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles, writing in 1820, “this animal, the kudurg of the Malays, is too 
well known to require description. It usually hangs from the branch of 
a tree suspended by its four hands... .. Mr. Marsden’s figure gives a be 
very good idea of this animal.”§ Mr. Wallace remarks that ‘it is 
sluggish in its motions, at least by day, going up a tree by short runs of 
a few feet, and then stopping a moment as if the action was difficult. 
It rests during the day, clinging to the trunks of trees, where its olive or 
closely the colour of mottled bark, and no doubt helps to protect it, Once, 
* 2.4.8. Bvt p86 
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in a bright twilight,” he adds, ‘I saw one of these animals run up a 
trunk in a rather open space, and then glide obliquely through the air to 
another tree, on which it alighted near its base, and immediately began to 
ascend. I paced the distance from one tree to the other, and found it to 
be seventy yards; and the amount of descent at not more than thirty-five 
or forty feet, or less than one in five. This I think proves that the 
animal must lave some power of guiding itself through the air; otherwise 
in so long a distance it would have little chance of alighting exactly 
upon the trunk. Like the Cuseus of the Moluccas, the Gala@opithecus feeds 
chiefly on leaves, and possesses a very voluminous stomach and long con- 
voluted intestines, "The brain is very small, and the animal possesses such 
remarkable tenacity of life, that it is exceedingly difficult to kill it by any 
ordinary means. The tail is prehensile, and is probably made use of as an 
additional support when feeding. It is said to have only a single young 
one at a time, and my own observation confirms this statement, for I once 
shot a female, with a very small blind and naked little creature clinging 
closely to its breast, which was quite bare and much wrinkled, reminding 
me of the young of marsupials, to which it seemed to form a transition. 
On the back, and extending over the limbs and membrane, the fur of these 


animals is short, but exquisitely soft, resembling in its texture that of the 


Chinchilla.”’* Raffles, however, states that it produces two young at a 
time, and Mr. A. Adams, who accompanied Sir E. Belcher in the exploring 
voyage of H.M.S. * Samarang,” found two young in one which he dissected. 
He observed this animal “both in Borneo and Basilan in a wild state. It 
is crepuscular,” he adds, ‘‘and hangs suspended during the day to the 
under surface of boughs in the tops of high trees. When it moves, it seems 
to shuffle and scramble among the leaves, and sometimes drops suddenly 
from its elevated position. It feeds on leaves, and the stomach of one I 
examined was filled with the remains of the foliage of Artocarpus and 
other trees. At Sarawik I had a living Cobego in my possession, which 
was procured on the occasion of felling some trees, in the top of one of 
which the animal was suspended. It was very inactive on the ground, 
and did not attempt to bite or resist.”{ “In several shot on the hill at 
Pinang,”’ remarks Dr. Cantor, “ the stomach”? contained vegetable matter, 
but no remains of insects. In confinement, plantains constitute the 
favourite food, but deprived of liberty the animal soon pines and dies.”} 

© Woallace’s “ Travels in the Malay Archipelago,” vol. i. p. 134. 

} Notes, ote. (1848), p. 265. ¢ J. A. 8. B. xv. p. 178. 
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According to Horsfield, the Cobego “ lives entirely on young fruits and 
leaves ; those of the cocoa-nut and of Bombax pentandrum ace its favourite 
food, and it commits great injury to the plantations of these, which surround 
the villages of the, natives’? of Java. In that island it is ‘confined to 
particular districts, where it is met with chiefly on isolated hills, covered 
with a fertile soil, and abounding with young luxuriant trees, the branches 
of which afford it a safe concealment during the day. As the evening 
approaches, it leaves its retreat, and is seen in considerable numbers making 
oblique leaps from one tree to another; it also discovers itself by a cronking, 
harsh, disagreeable noise. If an individual is forced from its usual abode, 
it advances by slight awkward leaps, until it meets with an object on which 
it can ascend by its claws.” 

This animal occurs in Siam, and is probably far from rare in the valley 
of the Tenasserim river. By some zoologists it is referred to the order or 
sub-order Jnsectivora; although, it would seem, to no extent an insect-eater, 
according to all trustworthy observation. 


Order CHTIROPTERA. 


Tribe HARPYDIA. 


Harpies or Roussettes; Frugivorous Bats which do not hybernate, and are peculiar 
. to warm climates. They have no American representatives. 


Fam. Pteropodide. 


#12. Prenorvs meprvs (J. 12). 

Preropus medius, Temminck, Monog. i. p. 176; Pteropus edwardsii, Geoffroy, Ann. Mus. 
x¥. p. 192 partim, apud Peters. Len-Awat or Len-wet, Mason. 

The common Indian Ronssette, or “ Flying-fox.” 

Some of the larger species of this genus are by no means well defined 
apart, if really differing to an extent which should be regarded as specific. 
Prof. Peters has elaborately monographed the genus Pteropus,* and subse- 
quently the rest of the family,t of which he recognizes ten genera. He admits 
twenty-six species, with two sub-species, of Pteropus as then known to him. 


The ordinary Indo-Chinese Roussette is the same as the Indian one, and 


wherever found varies to some extent in colouring, the back being more or less 


7 


* “Bericht der Akademie zu Berlin," May 27th, 1867. 
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pale and the lower-parte more or less suffused with black or wholly fulvous ; 
but in the Southern Tenasserim provinces it seems to grade into the more 
deeply-coloured 2. edulis of Peron and Lesueur, as figured in Horsfield’s 
‘Zoological Researches in Java,” which is recognized as distinct by Professor 
Peters, who refers to it P. edulis et javanicus, Deam., P. edulis, funereus, et 
pluto, Tem., P. nicobaricus* and Pachysoma giganteum, Fitzinger. It is 
probable, therefore, that the latter, if truly distinct, should be recognized a 
an inhabitant of the Tenasserim provinces; but I suspect that it will be 
found to grade into the other. 


13. Cynonycrents amprexicaupara (J. 13). 
Pteropus amplexicaudatus, Geotf., Ann. and Mus. xv. p. 96; Peters, in P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p- 613; PF. leechenaultii, Desmarest; 7°. seminudus, Kelaart. 
Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Amoy, Formosa, S. India and Ceylon, 
Malay countries to Timor, Moluccas, Philippines. 


14. Eoxwrerrents sprue. 


Eonyeterta spelen, Dobson, Journ. As, Soo. B. 1873, p. 204; Maecroglossus speleur, 
Dobson, J. A. S. B. xl. pl. x. fig. 3, 4, p. 261. 


; Tenasserim, Siam. 

The habit of resorting to caves implied by the specific name of this 
kiodote has not, that I am aware of, been previously remarked of any of 
the family, but is likely to be common to sundry of the smaller Plero- 
podida. | Specimens of Cynonycleris amplexicaudata have since been obtained 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford, in the Némakdun Salt Caves, Kishm Island, in the 


Persian Gulf.] f 


[15. Macrogriossvs Mixrcs. 

Steropuxs minimus, Geoff Ann, da Mus. xv. p. 96 (1810); Steropus rostratus, Horsf, 
Zool. Research. in Java (1825); Macroglossus minimus, Temminck, Monogr. Mammal. ii. 
p- 96; Horsf. Cat. Mamm. Mus. E. I, Comp. p. 29; Blyth, Cat. Mamm, Mus, As. Suc. 


‘Beng. No, 57; Dobsqp, J. A. 8, B. 1873, p. 205. 


A specimen in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, was obtained by Major 
Berdmore in 1858, in the valley of the Sitang river, Tenasserim province. 


‘This, the smallest species of frugivorous bat, has a rather wide distribution, 


extending from the Himalaya to North Australia. ] 


* [_Pleropus nicobaricus, Dobson, J. A. 8, B. 1873, p. 198. Quite distinct from both 


i” =: edulis and 2. mediva,—G,E,D, ] 





+ [Dobson in P. A. 8. B, May, 1873, p. 110.) 
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“16. Cyrsoprervs wanorsatus (J. 14). 

Veapertilio marginatus, B. H. 

A common and very generally diffused species, inhabiting, it would 
seem, everywhere that bananas grow in 8.E. Asia and its islands. 

Its flight is particularly light and buoyant, and is performed by rapid 
movement of the wings, as it hovers around a fruit-tree, being quite unlike 
the slow winnowing motion of the wings of the larger “ Flying-foxes.’’ 
Both, however, travel to vast distances in the course of a night’s foraging.* 
The neck and sides of this Bat are often strongly tinged with bright 
ferruginous, which would appear to indicate full maturity.¢ It is an ex- 
tracrdinarily voracious feeder, and will devour more than its own weight 
at a meal, voiding its food apparently but little changed while still slowly 
munching away. Of the guava, though a soft mellow fruit, it swallows 
only the juice, opening and closing its jaws very leisurely in the act of 
mastication, and rejecting the residue. A pair have now been living for 
some time, and have reared a young one, in the London Zoological Gardens, 
where also the larger species of this family thrive and propagate freely. A 
species from the Andamans is described as C. brachysoma, Dobson. { 


Tribo SPECTRA, 
Insectivorous Bats chiefly, which bybernate where the temperature is low. Zen-no, Mason. 


Sub-tribe Pacwyvna. 
Thick-tailed Bats ; the tail more or less protrusile and sheathing within the interfemoral 
membrane ; the wings long and narrow, and contracting with a double flexure. 
17. TAPHoOzoUS THEOBALDI. 





Taphocous theebaldi, Dobson, P. A. 8. B. 1872, p. 162; — — 





> 
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1s. T. Lroxemanvs (J. 31). 
Laphozous longimanus, Hardw. Trans. Lin. Soc. vol. xiv. tab. xvii. p. 525. 
Rangoon. 
This animal is pale fulvescent when young, and becomes gradually 


blacker with age; the very old being somewhat of a deep black, but with 
base of fur white. 


19. T. weranorocon (J. 32). 


7. melanopogon, Tem. 


[The Indian Museum possesses a specimen of an adult male of this 
species (with the characteristic black beard well developed), received from 
Amherst, in Lower Burma. } 

Other species are sure to occur in Burma, and very probably the Cheitro- 
meles torquatus, Horstield, a large naked bat akin to Zaphozous, with a narrow 
collar of hair, and the pollux somewhat opposable, which was procured by 
Finlayson in Siam, and also inhabits Malacca, Borneo, and Java. It emits a 
highly offensive odour. Chetromeles conducts to Nyctinomus (see Dysopes), 
and of this genus .V. plicatus may be confidently looked for, and to 
the south probably the darker race described as JV. tenuis, Horsfield, which 
occurs in the Malay Peninsula. Also Nycttnomus johorensis, Dobson,* 
from Johore in the Malay Peninsula. Of a larger species, X. tnsignis, 
Blyth,} which Mr. Swinhoe identifies with the African NW. ruppellii, and 
which should therefore occur in other parts of Southern Asia, he remarks, 
‘“‘T have often, on a cloudless evening, at Amoy, seen these Bats flying 
along high in the air, being easily distinguished by the narrowness of their 
wings. When irritated,” he adds, “‘ the creature has a habit-of exposing its 
tail, and of sinking its eye into the socket and thrusting it out again. The 
membrane extending from the tail to the legs is wrinkled, and covers the 
tail like a glove, so as to slip up or down as the creature wishes to expand 
or contract its interfemoral wing, or, in nautical language, to shake out or 
take in reefs.”"{ In Zaphozous the tail withdraws entirely within the 
membrane.§ [I have compared the specimen labelled WV. insignis in the 


* P. A. 8. B. Jan. 1873, pp. 22, 23; Nyctinomus (Chwrephou) johorensis, J. A. 5. B. 
L874, p. 144. 

+ Cat. Mam. Mus, As. Soc. Bengl. No 87, 

x P. Z. 8. 1870, p. 619-690. 

§ A classification of the genera of Chiroptera, by Prof. W. Peters, is published in 
Gis: Monatoborieht der Kinigt. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, May 22nd, 1896, 
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Indian Museum, Calcutta, with X. cestoni’, Savi, of Southern Europe, and » 
ean find no difference whatever. That specimen was sent from Amoy by 
Mr. Swinhoe, and may therefore be safely assumed to be identical with 
the specimen referred by him to JV. ruppellit.—G.E.D. | 

[Mr. Blyth has followed the example of other Zoologists in placing 
Rhinopoma next Megaderma. Although connected with Afvgaderma through 
Nycteris, I believe that this genus is much more allied to Zaphozous, and 
should therefore be classed with the Noctilionide.—G.E.D.]* 


Sub-tribe Lerrvra. . 


Bats with ample wings, which contract with double flexure; the tail (when present) slender 
and fixed in the interfemoral membrane. * 


Fam. Megadermatida. 


20. Rutyoroma manpwicen (J. 30), 
Riinopoma harduichii, Gray. 
India, Indo-Chinese, and Malayan countries. 


p. 266. In this classification his fifth family, Bracnyuna, comprises Afysticina, Noetilio 
Taphorous, Emballonura, Diclidwrus, and Furia; and his sixth family, Moxosst, is composed 
of Molossus (seu Nyctinomus) and Cheiromeles. They seem to range better as two sub- 
farnilies of Noctilionide, Cheiromeles having so much affinity with Tuphozous, Prof. Peters 
recognizes in all six families of Bats, which are named by him as follow:—1. Prenort= 
Pteropedide.—2. Myroaprnsata = Megadermatida (comprising Rhinepoma, Megaderma, 
Nyeteris, and Niyctophitus, all foreign to America).—8, Rutxonornt =Ehinolophida (also 
foreign to Americs).—4. Vamrrair = Vampyride (with four subfamilies, exclusively 
American).—6. Bnacnrtra.—6. Morosst.—7. Vesrvenriniones = Vespertilionide (with 
fourteen genera), In Bericht der Akademie su Berlin, 1871, p. 301 ef seq., the samo 
zoologist has supplied a monograph of the Rhinolophide, in which he recognizes twenty-nine ; 
species of RAinolophus, twenty-four of PAyllorhina, and as a third genus only one known 
species, the Calops Frithii, nobis. | ; — 
11 with ¢ Rhinopoma in the same family with Mege- 
[I do not agree with the author in placing Rhinepoma ——— 
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21, Mroanenma srasma. 

Megaderma spasma, L..; AL. horafeldi, Myth, Catal. No. 60; Horsfield’s Catal. No. 39, 

Tenasserim provinces. 

The true Af, spasma inhabits Ceylon and the Malayan countries generally ; 
and the Indian Jf. lyra can hardly but occur in Arakan and Pegu, as it has 
been obtained at Amoy and in Formosa. The Bats of this genus are highly 
predatory, and Col. McMaster records that at Rangoon one killed on suc- 
cessive occasions two canary-birds. Nycteris javanica, Geoff., inhabits the 
Malayan peninsula, and should be looked for in the Tenasserim provinces. 


Fam. Rhinolophides. 
Sub-fam. RursoLtorntrea. 
Tiorse-shoe Bata. 


22. RerNoLornvs Ce&LormyLyrs. 
Rhinolophus caelophyllus, Peters, Proc. Zool, Soc, 1866, p. 426, and pl. 35. 
Obtained by the late Lieut. Beavan in the valley of the Salween. 


23. R. wocrvs (J. 17). 

Rhinolophus luctus, Temminck. 

Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries, India (to lower region of the 
Himalaya), China, Philippines. 

According to Captain Hutton, ‘this fine species commences its flight 
rather early in the evening, and does not soar high, like the smaller 
Bats in general, but remains below at about from twenty to thirty feet 
from the ground, wheeling with a somewhat heavy and noiseless flight 
around buildings and large trees in search of beetles and other insects. 
Indeed,”’ he adds, ‘‘I think it may be truly said of all the larger species 


of?’ insect-eating ‘Bats, that they hawk for prey in the lower regions 


of the atmosphere, while nearly all the smaller ones ascend; and the 
reason is, that while the flies and minute insects are in the higher regions, 
the large beetles and other large insects, of which the smaller Bats could 
make no use, are found below among the branches of the trees. 2. luctus 


appears usually to dwell in pairs, and does not associate in communities like 


some of the smaller species of its genus—though in a large cavern, affording 


_ ample room for them to dwell apart, several pairs may sometimes be found. 


wet: I have taken them from the roofs of outhouses, and in wide caves in limestone 


rocks; but they appear to fly only in the warmer months of summer, 








= x . — —— > 
* * 
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wemaining (at least such is the case at Masuri) in a semi-torpid state _ 


during the winter. It is possible, however, that in the warmer south-eastern 
climates of Sikhim and the Khdésia hills they may be active likewise in the 


winter,"’ as where winter is unknown.* . 
24. R. arrents (J. 21). 
Rhinolophus affinis, Horsfield, Zool. Res. Java, pl. 8, fig. a. n. 
Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries; also Malabar and Ceylon, and 
not uncommon at Misuri, at an elevation of about 5000 to 6000 feet,t 
“‘Like the preceding’ (2. /uctus), remarks Capt. T. Hutton, “this | 
species is early on the wing, and may be seen in the evening twilight £ 
coursing slowly round the trees in search of insects, crunching the hard- 
winged beetles as it flies, with a sharp crackling sound. It flies so low as 
to be easily caught in a common butterfly net.” 
25. R. nowxr (J. 22). 
Rhinolophus rouxi, Temminck, Monog. ii. p. 306. 
India, with Ceylon; Indo-Chinese countries; China. 4 


26. R. rvsri.rs. 

BRhinolophus pusifius, Temminck ; 2. pusillus, Dobson, Proc. As. Soc. B. 1872, p. 155. 

Burma. 

As a matter of course, other species remain to be observed. 2, minor, 
Horsf., originally described from Java and common in the Malay countries, 
is also common at Masuri, at from 4000 to 6500 feet elevation.} . 


Sub-fam. PHYLLOREININA. 
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evening hours are usually abundant among the trees. The teeth are strong, 
and the fout-ensemble of its aspect is not unlike that of a bull-dog.”* 


[28. P. stasowr. 

Phyllorhina masoni, Dobson, J. A, 8. B. 1872, p. 338. 

This fine species, very similar to P. diadema, but differing from it in 
the form of the concave front surface of the transverse nose-leaf, which 
is divided into two cells only by « single central longitudinal ridge, has been 
found at Moulmain, and the single type specimen is in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Closely allied to it, but much smaller, is P. nicobarensia, Dobson, 
from the Nicobars.} } 


[29. P. ranvata. 

Phyliorhina larvata, Horsfield ; Zool. Researches in Java. 
Prome, Burma.{ 
Extremely variable in the colour of the fur. | 


[30. P. srronts (J. 26). 

Vespertilio apeoria, Schreb. Siiugeth. Suppl. Atlas. 

A specimen of this species was found by me among several specimens 
of P. larvata collected by Dr. Anderson at Prome, Burma, during the first 
expedition to Yunan.—G.E.D.]§ ⸗ 


31. P. coron. 
Rhinolophus bicolor, Temminck, Monog. ii. p. 18, t. 32, fig. 9,10; Hipposideros fuleus, 

Gray, Peters, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 613, vide Dobson in P. A. 8S. B. 1872, p. 155. 

P. bicolor inhabits the Malayan countries and Philippines, and was 
obtained by Hutton in the Deyra Doon and hills up to 5500 feet. 

According to Mr. Dobson, the golden-coloured specimens examined proved 
‘to be pregnant females exclusively. Examples so coloured occur in several 
species both of Rhimolophus and Phyllorhina. \j 


© vide P. Z. S. 1872, p. 702. ¢ (J. A. 8. B. 2871, p. 263.) 
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Others doubtless remain to be discovered in the Indo-Chinese countries, ~ 
inclusive of Celops frithii (J. 29). 


32. ASELLIA STOLICEKANA. 


Asellia atolicekana, Dobson; P. A. 5. B. May, 1871, p. 106; J. A.S. B. vol. al. p. 263; 
Phyllorhina trifida, Poters; P. Z.S. June, 1871, p. 513. 


Specimens were obtained by Dr. F. Stoliczka and Mr. F. Day at Penang. 


Fam. Vespertilionida, 
Ordinary Bats. 





#33. Nyericesvs tvrevs (J. 43). 


Nycticejus luteus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. vol. xx. p. 167; Seotophilus heathii, apud 
Swinhoe, F. Z. 8. 1870, p. 619. 


Arakan, and probably the rest of British Burma, unless far to the south- 
ward. ‘Very common in Canton in April and May.” * 


#34. N. rewmrvexm (J. 44). 

Feapertilio temminckii, Horsfield. 

Generally diffused, except probably at high elevations. One of the most 
abundant of Bats throughout India up to the base of the Himalaya, as well 
as in the Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries, and the South of China. 


35. N. castaneus (J. 45). 
! castaneus, Gray. 

"This epecies or race, which merely differs from the last in having the 
under-parts nearly or quite as deeply coloured as the upper-parts, has been 
obtained at Dacca, although chiefly a Malayan race or variety. Jerdon 
refers to it as inhabiting Burma. Others are likely to occur, especially of 
small size, and not improbably the large and singularly adorned M. ornatus 2 
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*36. VEsrERUGO IMBRICATUS. 

Fespertilio imbricatus, Horsfield; “young probably V. abramus, Tom., and V. lobatus, 
Gray; probably adult of FV. coromandelianus, F. Cuv.," Dobson, in P. A. 5. B. 1872 
p- 166).* 

A minute species, about the commonest and most generally diffused 
of Bats from the base of the Himalaya to Ceylon, as likewise in the Indo- 
Chinese and Malayan countries, and the South of China. It has also been 
recorded from Persia.t When disturbed in a room its flight is so exceedingly 
rapid that it can hardly be followed by the sight. 


37. TyLoxycrenis PACH YPUS. 


Fespertilio pachypus, Tomk., Monog. Mamm. ; Seotophilua fulvidus, Blyth, J. A. 5S. B. 
vol. xxviii, p. 203; Vesperus pachypus, Dobson, P. A. 5. B. 1871, p. 212; Tylonycterts 
pachypus, Peters, Monateb. Akad. Berl. 1872, p. 704. 


Tenasserim provinces. 


$8. Kenrvoura rrora (J. 53). 

Feapertilio pietum, Pallas. 

This very beautifully coloured little Bat, as seen alive or quite fresh, 
occurs in British Burma, as in the adjacent parts of 5.E. Asia. 


[*39, VesPrRTrL1o HASSELTII. ° 

Fespertilio hasseltii, Tomm. Monog. Mammal. ii. p. 225; Veaperugo hasscltii, Wagner, 
Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. v. p. 740. 

This large-footed bat belonging to the same section of the genus 
(Subg. Leuconot, Boie) as Vespertilio capaccini, Bonap., is readily dis- 
tinguished from all other allied species by the very small size of the second 
lower premolar and its position quite internal to the tooth-row. Dr. Peters. 
who first detected the presence of this small premolar, remarks that the 
‘species was long considered as Vesperugo on account of the supposed absence 
of this tooth.§ Tenasserim province, Sumatra and Java. } 


40, VY. BERDMORET. 
Myotis berdmorei, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 293. 
A small species, akin to the European FP. pipistrelius, obtained by the 
Jate Major Berdmore in the valley of the Sitang. “Of a dark fuscous hue, 


© Mr. Swinhoo gives Vesperugo abramus (et akokomulé), Tem., and V. imbricatns, Tém., 


+ J.A.8. B, xl. p. 461. t P. Z.S. 1872, p. 710. 
Neoratsb. Berl. Akad. 1866. 
As 
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the fur slichtly tipped with earthy-brown on the upper-parts, and much 
more largely with a paler (almost whitish) brown below ; membranes dusky. 
Length 3} in., of which tail 14 in.; expanse 9) in.: fore-arm 14 in.; ear- 
conch (posteriorly) } in. Three specimens (females). 

[This species must ever remain doubtful, for the types referred to above 
cannot be found in the Indian Museum collection. They were absent from 
the collection of the Asiatic Society when it was transferred to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta.—G.E.D.] 

It need hardly be remarked that the foregoing is a meagre list of the 
Chiroptera which may reasonably be expected to inhabit the different pro- 
vinces of British Burma; but it is a group which for various reasons is 
neglected by ordinary collectors, and one that to b investigated with 
tolerable success requires some special attention to be bestowed upon it. Only 
those zoologists who have made some study of the Bats can have an adequate 
idea of the multitudinous variety of them, not only as regards specific but 
very strongly marked divisional forms; and exceedingly little is as yet known 
of the diversities of habit which must needs accompany so much variation in 
structure. 


Sub-order Cannrvona. 
Fam. Canidz. 

41. Canis rnurians (J. 137). 

Canis rutilans, Miiller; vide Murio, on “Indian Wild Dogs,” P. Z. 8. 1872, p. 714 
et acg. Tau-khwae (Mason), 

The “ Dhole”’ is generally diffused through the forests, but apparently 
not common anywhere; it hunts in packs. 

A Burmese female in the People’s Park, in Madras, ‘“‘ upwards of three 
years old,” is stated by Col. McMaster to answer to Hodgson’s description of 
the Budneu of Nipal, “‘except in her height, which cannot be more than 
seventeen or eighteen inches,” In Malacca and Sumatra the race, C. suma- 
trensia, Hardwicke, — — — 





. 
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“42. C. auneus. « 
Cinta aureus, Lin. ; Mfyae Kiwae (Mason). : 

The Jackal is not uncommon at Akyab, and it has been shot in the 
vicinity of Prome, and at Thyetmyo; but in Arakan it has not passed the 


boundary of the Naf river. 


Fam. VWiverrida. 


Sub-fam. Viveneina (Civets and Genete), 


*43. Vivenna zimmerma (J. 119). 

Piverra cibetha, Lin., 8.N.T. 66; Hyoung-myen, Arakan, 

The Grey Civet is a widely diffused species, which, Mr. Swinhoe states, 
inhabit China from Hongkong to Shanghai, as also the Chusan Archipelago, 
and the island of Hainan. Dr. Cantor procured it in the Malayan peninsula, 
Province Wellesley; and it inhabits Arakan, and probably is extensively 
diffused over the Indo-Chinese countries, as in Lower and Eastern Bengal, 
and the Tarai at the foot of the Eastern Himalaya. 


*44. V. MEGASPILA, 

Viverra megaspita, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 331; V. sibetha, apud Waterhouse, 
Cat. Zool. Soo, Mus. 1838, No. 252; F. tanggalunge, apud Cantor, J. A. S. B. xv. p. 197, 
nec apud Gray. KAgoung-myen, Mason. 

Large-spotted Civet. Of the same size as F. zibetha, with the body- 
markings large and black, and comparatively few in number, f.¢. as com- 
pared with PF. civettina of Malabar. I have seen flat skins of this 
animal from Prome, resembling those which Dr. Cantor procured in 
Province Wellesley, and one brought from Sumatra by Sir T. 8. Raffles, 
which was formerly in the Museum of the Zoological Society in London. 
It is nearly allied to V. civettina of S. Malabar, but very different from 
V. tanggalunga, Gray, of the Malay countries, which is a much smaller 
animal, with more cat-like tail, and the spots of which are much smaller 
and more numerous. In the Philippine Islands it is probable that F. 
tanggalunga should be regarded as an introduced species. 


#45. VivenricuLa mataccensis (J. 121). 

Viverra mataccensis, Gmelin, 8.N. 92. Wa-young--young-bank, Arakan. Ayoung- 
ka-do, Mason. 

The Common Viverette. It is abundant in the Indo-Chinese countries, 
as in India, 8. China, and the Malayan — islands, There is a 
nearly allied species in Madagascar. , J 


4. 


* * 
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Sub-fam. Panapoxvunina (Musangs). 


*46. Panapoxvnvs orayt (J. 124). 
Peradoxurus grayi, Bennet, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 118. 
Hill Musang. Inhabits the Arakan hills. 


“47. P. musanoa (J. 123). 
Pavradoxurus musanga, F. Cay., Mamm. Lith. ii. t. 55. Ayoung-woon-bank, Arakan. 
Common Musang. As common as in the neighbouring countries. 


48. P. rervrecates. 
Paradoxurus trivirgatus, Temm. Monogr. ii. t. 63, fig. 1; Xyowng-na-ga, Mason. 
The three-streaked Musang inhabits Tenasserim provinces, Malayan 
peninsula, Sumatra, and Java. 


*49. P. Levcorts. 
Paredoxurus leweotis, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxvii. p. 274; Horsfield's Catal. Stamm. 
India House Mus., No. 66. Na-swet-phyoo, Arakan. 


The white-eared Musang inhabits Sylhet, Makan, and Mergui.* 


*50. Ancricris Brvrurone (J. 126). 
_ Vaverra binturong, Raffles, Trans, Lin. Soc. xiii. p. 253. — — » 
tiger,"’ Arakan. 

The Binturong inhabits the Mishmi hills, at the head of the valley 
of Assam, and occurs southward to the Straits of Singapore, and is also 
found in the islands of Sumatra and Java. Finlayson procured it in Siam. 


* am. Her pestidm in ee 
*51, Unva cancarvona (J. 134). 
Urea cancrivors, Hodgson, J. A. 8. B. vol. vi. p. 561. 








-body-markings 
4 — 
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52. Feri irons (J. 104), 
Felis tigria, Lin. ; Tigris regulis, Gray, P. Z. 8. 1867, p. 263. Kya, Arakan. 
The Tiger. Common in the forests. 


53. FS ranpus (J. 105). 

Felis pardus, Lin.; Leopardus pardus, Gray, P. 2.5. 1867, p. 263. Thcet-kya, 
Arakan. 

The Pard. Alsocommon; and black individuals not rare in the Southern 
Tenasserim provinces and Malayan peninsula. 


#54. F. macnocetis (J. 107). 
Felis macroceliz, Temminck; F. diardi, F, Cuvier. 
The clouded Tiger-cat. A skin has been obtained in the mountains which 
te Arakan from Pegu, and the species is probably of general occurrence 
in the higher mountain forests. Crawfurd noticed a dressed skin of it in the 
market at Bangkok. As the animal increases in age, its ground-hue 
becomes more fulvescen@and there is much individual variation in its 
markings. I have never seen it from the Malayan peninsula, but it in- 
habits Sumatra and Borneo, as likewise the Eastern Himalayas, and the 
islands of Formosa and Hainan; doubtless, therefore, the intervening 
countries generally in suitable localities. Hodgson notes it from Tibet! 





55. F. viverrnra (J. 108), 
Felis viverrina, Bennet, P. Z. 5. 1833, p. 68. 
The fishing Tiger-cat. Tenasserim provinces, and probably the lowlands 
generally of British Burma; also Camboja, 5. China, Formosa, and all suit- 


‘able parts of India, with Ceylon. This animal has coarse fur, for a Felis, 


‘and chiefly inhabits low watery situations, where it preys much on fish. 


#56. F. unpata (J. 110). 
The Leopard-eat, Generally diffused. Specimens from Arakan and 


“Penasserim present the ordinary colours of Indian examples, with the 


. . 


ys resembling those of Genetta afra. Dr. Gray describes F- 
s,* but I cannot perceive that the flat skin upon which this 






ay * ey ea 
Gs founded differs from ordinary R undata. — 


© P. Z. s. 1867, p. 400, 
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*57. F. cnavs (J, 115). 

Felis chaus, Gildenst. Khyoung teck-Koon, Arakan. 

The Chaus. The author procured this species in Arakan, and Col. 
McMaster states that he ‘‘shot a very fine one in Burma.” Egyptian 
specimens exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens do not differ in 
any respect, that I can perceive, from the common Indian species. 

Mason refers to a species about the size of a domestic cat, “but its | 
colour and markings are exactly those of a Tiger. These Cats,” he adds, 
‘“are very abundant in the jungles, and occasionally venture into towns, 
where they make great havoc among the poultry.” I could not well fail 
to have met with such o species, did it exist, and take leave to doubt that 
any small species of Cat is coloured and marked exactly like a Tiger. 
F. undata is doubtless intended, at least in part. 

Mason also refers to an animal which he denominates the ‘ Fire-cat,”’ 
or “ Fire-tiger,” of the Burmans, This is very probably F. temminckit, 
Vigors (F. moormensis, Hodgson, and F. chrysothriz, Tem. J£S.), which 
is found not only in Nip&l and Assam, but in the Malayan peninsula 
and Sumatra, and therefore may be expected to occur in the intervening 
territory. It has been lately figured by Dr. Sclalfr.* 


Fam. Mustelidz. 
Sab-fam. Lutmrma (Otters). 
#58. Lorna ware (J. 100). 
Lutra nair, F. Cuv. Paéyau, Arakan. 
Common on both sides of the Bay of Bengal. 


#59. Aoxyx teproxrx (J. 102). 

Lutra leptonyx, Horsfield, Zool. Res, Java. 

Otter with minute claws. ‘‘ Otters abound in some of the otreams. 
In the upper part of the Tenasserim, a dozen at a time may be occasionally 
seen on the rocks of the river. The Burmese sometimes domesticate them, 
when they will follow a man like a dog” (Mason).t As common as the 
former species. 


© Pp. Z. 8. 1867, pl. xxxvi. p. 516. 





+ 
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Sub-fam. Muerenoxa: (Martens, Weasels,* and Badgers). 
*60. Manrrs pravicora (J. 96). 
Mustela flavigula, Goddaiert. 
Black-capped Marten. Khésia hills and Arakan. 
Similar to Himalayan specimens, and differing from the Malayan race, 
found also in Formosa, by having much longer fur and a wholly black cap, 
instead of a brown cap with black periphery. 


*61. Hetrerrs xreavensts (J. 95). 

Gulo nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. vol. v. p. 237; Melogale personata, Is, Geoffroy. 
Ayoung-pyan (Mason). 

The Brock-weasel. Arakan, and common in Pegu. 

It is decidedly identical with the species inhabiting Nip&l and Sylhet, 
if not also with 7. orientalis (Horef.) of Java; but distinct from HY. mos- 
chata, Gray, of 8. China and Hainan, and M. subaurantiaca, Swinhoe, of 
Formosa. Dr. Gray identifies Melogale personata, from the vicinity of Ran- 
goon, with the Chinese ZZ. moschata, judging—it may be presumed—from 
the figure rather than the description in the Zvologie of M. Bélanger’s Voyage 
aux Indes Orventales.t 


*62. Ancroxrx coLLants (J. 93). 
Arctonyx collaris, F. Cuv., Mamm. Lith. m1. t. 60; Aretonyr tonyz, Hodgson. 
Khway-too-wet-too, Arakan ; Kaiwae-tawet, wet-tawet (Mason). 
Large Burman Sand-badger.t Inhabits Assam, Sylhet, and Arakan, 
and at least as far southward as the country bordering on the Sitang. An 
Arakan specimen is figured.§ 


63. A. TAXOIDES. 
Arctonyx taxcides, Blyth, J. A. 5. B. xxii. p. 691. 
The small Burman Sand-badger is much smaller and better clad than the 
preceding, with the pig-like snout less developed. Both appear to have much 
the same geographic range. , 


* The Mustela nudipe, F. Cuy., inhabits the mountains of the Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Java, and may therefore be looked for on those of the Tenasserim provinces. 

+ P. Z. 8. 1866, p. 153. 

t (In Jerdon’s Mammals of India, the Hindustani Bhalu-soor, é.¢. Bear-pig, is given ns 
the native name of this animal; but this seems to be an error, for the usual term applied to 
it is BAli-soor, which means Sand-pig, which isin consonance with its known habite.—J.A.] 

‘ J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 734, pl. 
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Nearly allied is the Mydaus meliceps, Horsfield, of the higher mountains * 
of the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and Java, which is likely also to inhabit 
those of the Tenasserim provinces. Jf. leptorhynchus,* A. M.-Edwards, is 
described from N. China. 


Fam. Ursida. 
Beara. 

“54. Hevancros mararanvs (J. 43). 

Ureus matayanus, Raffles, F. Cur. Mamm. Lithog. iii. t. 68. Wet-woon, Arakan. 

The Sun Bear. This is the only Bear which inhabits British Burma, 
where it is diffused from Arakan to Mergui, and thence southward through- 
out the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo; the Bornean race, U7. eury- 
apilus, Horstield,t differing but slightly. How far northward of Arakan its 
range of distribution may extend, I am unaware; but Urews tibetanus, the 
common Black Bear of the forest region of the Himalaya, is the only Bear as 
yet determined from the hill ranges bordering on Assam, and this I believe to 
be the U. malayanus apud Walker ;{ the same animal occurring likewise in 
S. China, and in the islands of Hainan (?) and Formosa.§ In all probability 
the H. malayanus is generally diffused over the great Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
where it especially inhabits the precipitous limestone mountains, and is there- 
fore difficult of access, from the tangled vegetation of the places to which it 
resorts. When brought up tame, it is an animal of gentle disposition, which 
will follow people about like a dog. I have seen one that suffered itself to be 
fondled by little children. ‘‘On one oceasion,”” writes Mason, while “ sleep- 
ing in a Karén field that had been recently harvested, I was disturbed all night 
by a number of them digging up the roots of the sugar-cane that had been left 
in the field. They will occasionally attack man when alone, On descend- 
ing the Tenasserim a few years ago on rafts, the foremost raft passed over a 
rapid, and made short a turn into a little cove below, when a Bear from the 
shore made a plunge at the raft, and threw the two Karéns on it into the 
water. At this moment the other boats came in sight, and the Bear retreated. 
On another occasion I met with a Burman and a Bear that he had just shot, and 
the Burman assured me that he had shot the Bear in the very act of running 
upon him. And last year,” continues Mason, ‘‘a Karén of my acquaintance 
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Though severely bitten, the man recovered.” It is probable that such acts 
are prompted by maternal solicitude. The common Sloth Bear, or Prochilus 
labiatus, of India and Ceylon, is unknown to the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, 

Of the Infra-sub-order Prxxrenana, or Seals, ete., there is no representative 
in inter-tropical seas. | 


Sub-order Insrctrrvona. 


Fam. Tupaide. 
Tupayes. 

#65. Torara recvana (J. 88). 

Tupaia pequana, Lesson, Bélanger’s Voy., Atlas, t. 4; Cladobates belangeri, Wagner ; 
Herpestes sp., Cale. Journ. N. H. ii. p. 468. Zinet, Arakan. 

Common throughout British Burma, but hardly separable from 7. 
ferruginea, Raffles, of the Malay countries, from which it seems to differ only 
in wanting the deep ferruginous tinge on the upper-parts, though even this 
is not quite absent in some specimens. Northward it extends to the Khasias, 
and even to the lower range of the Sikhim Himalaya. 

According to Col. McMaster, ‘‘ Burmese specimens differ somewhat from 
those of Arakan, in having the lower parts much darker, and with the pale 
central line narrower; in the Burmese examples, the whole chin, throat, and — 
breast being buff.” He also remarks that ‘the Burmese Tupaia is a harm- 
less little animal: in the dry season living on trees, and in the Monsoon 
freely entering our houses, and in impudent familiarity taking the place 
held in India by the common Palm Squirrel; it is, however, probably from 
its rat-like head and thievish expression, very unpopular. I cannot,” he adds, 
“ endorse Jerdon’s statement regarding their ‘extraordinary agility,’ for they 
did not to me appear to be nearly so active as Squirrels: at least, 1 remember 
one of my terriers on two occasions catching one, a feat which I have never 
seen any dog do with a Squirrel; cats of course often pounce upon them.’’ 
Mason remarke that ‘“‘one that made his home in a mango-tree near my 
house at Tonghoo made himself nearly as familiar as the cat. Sometimes I 
had to drive him off the bed, and he was very fond of putting his nose into 
the tea-cups immediately after breakfast, and acquired quite a taste both for 
tea and coffee. He lost his life at last, by incontinently walking into a 
rat-trap.” | 
In the vicinity of Malacca the small 7. javanica, Horsf.,* is associated 


© Zool. Res. in Juva, 
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with 7. Serruginea, though unnoticed in Dr. Cantor's ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Mammalia of the Malayan Peninsula ;"’ and perhaps the most extraordinary 
anstance in the class of what has been termed “ mimicry" occurs in a Squirrel, 
Rhinosciurus tupaiades, Gray, differing little, if at all from Seiurus laticau- 
datus, S. Miller, of Sumatra and Borneo, which inhabits the same district. 
Not only does this rodenf resemble 7. ferruginea in size and the texture and 
colouring of its fur, but the muzzle is singularly elongated, and there is even 
the pale shoulder-streak usual in the genus Turata. As a group of Jnsecti- 
vera the Tupayes would seem to ‘‘mock” the Squirrels; but the particular 
species of Squirrel referred to again specially simulates the Zupara ferruginea 
of the same locality. 

Another Malayan species of the order Jnsectivora, the Gymnura rafflestt, 
Vigors and Horsfield ( Piverra gymnura, Raffles), occurs probably in Mergui, 
and is doubtfully mentioned as having been received from Arakan,* probably 
by mistake. This remarkable animal is not unlikely to be the ‘‘Opossum” 
of Colonel Low,} for it is difficult to imagine what other animal could be 
alluded to by that name. 


Fam. Erinaceidm. 


66. Hytomys svrmirs. 

H. peguensis, Blyth, J, A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 294; Anderson, Trans. Z. &., vol. viii. 
p- 455. 

Procured by Major Berdmore in the valley of the Sitang river. The 
Bornean specimens which I saw at Leyden appeared, without actual com- 
parison, to be quite identical. 


Fam. Soricidx. 
Sub-fam. Sontcrxna (Shrews). 
67. Pacuyona mrvica (J. 69). 
Sorex indicus, Geoff.; S. carulescens, Shaw; Pachywra indiéa, Anderson, P. Z. 5. 
1873, p. 231. Kywet-ruk (Mason). 
Indian Musk Shrew. The common pale grey Musk Shrew, vulgarly 


called the “Musk Rat’? in India, occurs in the Tenasserim provinces, W where, a = 
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68. P. morta (J. 70). 

Sorex murinus, Lin. ; Pachynra murina, L. Anderson, P. Z. 5, 1873, p. 231. 
Malayan Musk Shrew. ‘‘ This,”” remarks Dr, Jerdon, “tis the common 
large ‘Musk Rat’ of China, Burma, and the Malayan peninsula, extending 
into Lower Bengal and Southern India, especially the Malabar coast, where 
it is said to be the common species, the bite of which is considered venomous 
by the natives. The musky odour of this Shrew is much less powerful than 
in S. cerulescens."” I was never able to obtain a specimen of it in Lower 
Bengal, and am not wholly satisfied with regard to its alleged range in 
Burma. 


69. P. Gnorrrrranc. 
Sorex grifithii, Horsfield, Catal, ; Tomes, Ann. M. N. H., 2nd ser, vol. xxiv. p, 28; 
P. grifithii, Horsfd., Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1873, p, 231. 
The large Black Shrew. Inhabits the Khasia hills and those of 
Arakan; certainly not Afghanistin, as stated by Dr. Horsfield.* 


70. P. nvprres. 

Sorex nudipes, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 34; 6. perrofeti apud Blyth, iid, xvi. 
p. 1275. P. nudipes, Blyth, Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1873, p. 231. 

The Bure-footed Shrew. One of the group of minute Shrews, which 
appears to be of common occurrence in the Tenasserim provinces, 


71. Crocmpvra FULIGIVOSA. 
Sorex fuliginosus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. vol. xxiv, p. 362; Crocidura fuliginosa, Anderson, 
P. Z. 8, 1873, p. 231. 
iis | The Dusky Shrew. Procured by Major Berdmore in the Tenasserim 
ae ie 
: — 
—J Sub-fam. Tauri (Moles), 


72. TALPA LEUCURA. 
Talpa teweura, Blyth, J. A. S. B, vol. xix. p. 216, and figure of skull, 
f The Sylhet Mole. Obtained by Major Berdmore in the valley of the 
Sitang. 
© The late Mr. S. Griffith collected both in the Khfsia hills and in Afgh4nistin, and 
mA his specimens from those two very distinct localitios became intermixed and confounded. 
Fence several Kbisia species of mammalia, birds, and reptiles havo been erroneously stated 


by Messra, orsfield and Moore to inhabit AfghGnistan, Vide This, 1872, p. 89. 
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* 
Order CETACEA. 
Fam. Delphinide. 
Dolphins and Porpoises. . 
73. OnceLia PLuMrNanis. 
Oreella fluminalis, Anderson, P. Z. 8, 1870, pp. 220, 644; 1871, pl. 43, fig. 2, 
La-boing (Mason), 
The Irawédi Dolphin, inhabiting the deep channels of the river from 
300 to 600 miles from the sea. Colour uniform dirty white. * 


fam. Baleanopteridx. 


Rorquals. 

74. Batmyorrena rxnica (J. 147). 

Datenoptera indica, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. vol. xxviii. p. 488. 

Indian Rorqual. A specimen eighty-four feet in length was cast upon 
Juggoo or Amherst Islet, South of Ramri, and East of Cheduba, on the Arakan 
coast, in 1851: another was stranded on the Chittagong coast in 1842, said 
to have been ninety feet long and forty-two feet in ciroumference.* Whale 
Bay, in the Mergui archipelago, was so named by Captain R. Lloyd, “ from 
the circumstance of its being resorted to by numerous Whales,’’} it being * 
the only part of the coast where he had seen them. oo 





Order PROBOSCIDEA. — — 


Fam. Elephantide. 


75. Exvernas rmorevs (J. 211). U 3 
Elephas indicus, Linn.; Haew, Mason; Chang, Siamese. 
The Asiatic Elephant. The Elephant of Sumatra, and also that of 


Ceylon is considered by Professor H. Schlegel to be a peculiar species, — —* * 
sumatranus, Schlegel; but the late Dr, Falconer did not admit of the alle = 


distinctions, and a large living male Sumatran Elephant i in the Zoological — 
G Hat lens of Amsterdam, as § also a half-grown one in that of Rotterdam, are —% 
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Order RODENTIA. 


Foam. Sciuride. 


Sub-fam, Prmnowypin ae (Flying-squirgels). 

*76. Prenomys crneRacevs, 

Pleromyas cineraceus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 276; 2. petauriata, var. cineraceus, Bl., 
ibid. xvi. p. 864. Shau-byan, Arakan. 

The Burmese Great Flying-squirrel inhabits Arakan, Pegu, Tennsserim 
provinces. It is a large species, very like P. pefaurista of Central and 
Southern India and also Ceylon, but generally with whitish tail; one 
Tenasserim specimen, however, is unusually rufous, with the tail coloured 
uniformly with the upper-parts. 

Many specimens of this animal require to be collected and compared 
together. 


*77, Scronorrenvs PHAYREr. 

Sciuropterus phayrei, Blyth, J. A. 5. B. xxviii. p. 278; &. sagitta, apud Blyth, te’, 
xxiv. p. 187. ‘ 

Pegu, Tenasserim Provinces, and Cambodja, where it wes obtained by 
Mouhot. It is akin to S. horsfieldi, Waterhouse (S. aurantiacus, Wagler), 
of the Malayan peninsula. 


*78. S. spanrerrs. 

Sciuropterus spadiceus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 867, pl. xxxvi. fig. 1. Kywat-shoo- 
‘yan, Arakan. 

It inhabits Arakan, and is a diminutive species, of the same size as 
S. volucella of North America. 


Sub-fam. Scrumtmwae (Squirrels). 

*79. Scrunvs macnurnorpes (J. 151). 

Sciurus macruroides, Hodgson. Leng-thet, Arakan; Sheu (generic), Tenasserim, 
Mason. 

The large Black Squirrel. This is the Himalayan S. dicolor, auct., with 
densely clad ear-conch, whereas Malayan specimens referred to the same 
have an almost nude ear-conch. There is a Tenasserim local race, with 
broad pale transverse band on the loins, forming a kind of cincture. The 
true S. bicolor, Sparrman, is now identified with the Javanese race, S. 
Aypoleucus, Horsfield, which is not larger than the S. macrourus com- 
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mon in Ceylon. Examples from the Arakan mountains do not differ from 
those of the E. Himalaya and the hills bordering on the Brihméputra 
valley to the southward of it. The races brought together under the name 
S. giganteus, Tem., seem to be almost endless, but each of them is locally 
true to its particular type of colouring, within a moderate range of variation. 


*80. S. rernverecs. 
Sciurus ferrugineus, F. Cuv., Mamm. Lithog.; S. keraudrent, Is, Geoffroy, vide J. A. 8S. B. 
xxiv. P. 474, xxxi. p. 334; S. siamensis ? Gray. 
The Bay Squirrel. Occurs in the hilly regions of Arakan and Pogu. 


S81. S. canrcers. . 
Sciurus caniceps, Gray, Ann. M. N, H, 1842, p. 212; S. chryronotus, Blyth, J, A. S. B. 
xvi. p. 873, xxiv. p. 474. 
The Golden-backed Squirrel. It inhabits the Tenasserim provinces, but 
is commoner to the southward; it is certainly not found in Bhotan, or any 
part of India, as asserted by Dr. Gray. 


82. S. aTnoporsaxis. 

Sciurus atrodorsalis, Gray, Ann. M. N. H. 1842, p. 213; ide J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 477, 
xxviii. p. 276; var. S. Ayperythrus, Blyth, J. A, 8, B. xxiv. p. 474, wide Beavan in P. Z, 8. 
1866, p. 428; S. rufogester, Gray, same varicty, 

The Black-backed Squirrel. It is common in the hills about Maulmein, 
but is replaced on the opposite side of the Salween by the next species. 
It certainly does not occur in “‘ India, Bendres,” as asserted by Dr. Gray. 


#83. S. PHAYRET. 
Sciwrus phayrei, Blyth, J. A. 8, B, xxiv. p. 476, xxviii, p, 275; S. pygerythrus, var, F 
ibid, xvii. p. 346. | | } | | 
Phayre’s Squirrel. It is common throughout the Province of Martaban, 
but does not inhabit Malabar, as has been stated.* 


84. S. pranrornr. 


8. B. xxxi. p. 333, som 
vicinity of Ava, and the Shin hills, but 
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85. S. preevs. 
Sciurus piceus, Peters, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1866, p. 429. 
Tenasserim. 


*86. S. roxnian (J, 153), 

Sceiurwa lokriah, Hodgeon, J. A, 8, B. 1836, p. 233 ; &, anbflanieenter, M‘Clelland, vide 
J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 475. 

A mountain race, inhabiting Nipal, Sikhim, the Khasia hills, and those 
of Arakan. 


“87. S. assawensts. 

Sciurus assamensis, M'Clelland, vide J, A, 8S. B. xxiv. p. 475; &. dlythii, Tytler, 
Ann. M. N. Hl. 1854, p. 72. 

A very abundant race, inhabiting the valley of the Bréahmaputra, with 
Eastern Bengal, Tippera, Chittagong, and Arakan. 


*88. S. prernyrikets. 
Sciurus pygerythrus, Is. Geofl., Zoologie Voy. de Belanger, wide J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 475. 
It inhabits Lower Pegu, and is common in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 


89. S. sLapeEnt, 
Sciurus sladeni, Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 139. 


Thizyain, in Upper Burma, 


90. S. corpont. 
Seiurus gordoni, Andorson, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 140. 
Bhamo, Upper Burmah. 


91. S. QurNavesreRratus. 

Seiurus guinguestriatus, Anderson, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 142. 

A hill species, common at Ponsee, on the Kakhyen range of hills, east 
of Bhamo, at an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet. 


92. S. neEEDMOREI. 

Sciurus berdmorei, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xviii. p. 603, xxviii. p. 418, xxxi. p. 334; 8. 
mowhoti, Gray, 

The Ground Squirrel. Terlasserim, Martaban, Mergui, Cambodja. 

From what I have observed of this species I doubt if it ever ascends 
trees, as I never saw it retreat to them, but always to the cover of low 


herbage. It should, perhaps, more properly range as a species of Zamias. 
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93. S. manner, 
Sciurus baréei, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 876, pl. xxxvi. fig. 3, xviii, p, 603. 
; Tenasserim provinces, commoner to the southward, Siam, Cambodja? 
Hainan? S. China? 

A Malacca specimen in the Leyden Museum is marked Zamias leucotis, 
Tem. It is closely allied to S. m‘clellandit of the E. Himalaya and also 
of Formosa, but. more brightly coloured, having four pale dorsal stripes 
about equally vivid, alternating with five black stripes, It is doubtless 
S. m‘elellandié of Cambodja,* of Hainan,+ and of China and Formosa ;{ but 
a Formosan specimen in the Leyden Museum represents the Himalayan race, . 


S. m‘elellandii, Mason remarks of S. darbei that it abounds in the provinces > 
of Yé, Tavai, and Mergui.§ 


Fam. Muridax. 


Rats and Mice. 


94. Haratomys LonGIcavpatus. 
Hapatomys longicaudatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii, p. 296. 
A remarkable murine form, from Schwe Gyen in the valley of the Sitang 
or neighbouring hills, discovered by Major Berdmore. 


95. Nesoxra troica (J. 172). 

Nesokia indica, Gray; Mus indicus, Geoff, Probably Fae-kwet of Mason. 

It has been obtained at Tonghoo by Mr. W. Theobald.|| The occur- 
rence of this common Indian field Rat in the open country of upper Pegu, 
together with a Hare akin to the Zepus ruficaudatus of the plains of 
Northern India, and of sundry birds identical with or akin to Indian 
species which are unknown in the broad belt of forest which fringes the 
coast of British Burma, indicates the probability of a closer connexion sub- 
sisting between the faunwe of the upper provinces of the two peninsulas than 
we as yot know of; our acquaintance with the fauna of Western Indo-China 
being chiefly confined to that of the great maritime belt of forest. The 
present species is, however, indicated by Mr. Swinhoe from Formosa. 
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© P. Z. 8. 1861, p. 157. t ibid, 1870, p. 232. t ibid. 1870, p. 634. 
§ In addition to all of the above, I have seon an undescribed species of medium size 
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96. Mus nanptcora (J. 174). 
Mus bandicota, Nechstein, Myne-kywet (Mason). 


This species I give on the authority of Mason, which I accept the more 
readily as it is known to occur in Sinm and the Malayan peninsula and 
islands; also in Formosa, where Mr. Swinhoe thinks that it was probably 
introduced when the Dutch were in possession, a-p. 1630.* 


*97. M. pecumayus (J. 176). 

Mus decumanus, Pallas, Glires, 91. 

The common Brown Rat. I observed this pest to be very numerous 
and troublesome at Akyab, but saw no traces of it at Rangoon or Maulmein, 
nor further southward; but wherever there is European shipping, it will 
sooner or later find its way and establish itself permanently. 


*98. M. nonvsruvs. 

Mus robustulus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 294; Theobald, P. A. S. B. 1866, p. 240; 
M. berdmorei? Blyth, J. A, 5. B. xx. p. 173; A. rufeacens, Gray, var. ? 

Common Rat of Rangoon and Maul!lmein, also of Mergui. Requires to 
be critically examined in the fresh state. 

Under the heading of “* White-bellied Rat,” Mason remarks that *‘ the 
Rats are scarcely second to the Termites for the mischief they perpetrate. 
They burrow in the gardens and destroy the sweet potatoes; they make 
their nests in the roofs by day and visit our houses and larders by night. 
They will cat into teak drawers, boxes, and book-cases, and can go up and 
down anything but glass. In the province of Tonghoo they sometimes 
appear in immense numbers before harvest and devour the paddy like locusts. 
In both 1857 and 1858 the Karens on the mountains west of the city lost all 
their crops from this pest; and it is said that they are equally destructive 
occasionally in the eastern districts, but have not appeared for several years. 
The natives say it is the same Rat as the one that frequents houses.”’ 

Again, he remarks that Mr. Cross, when on the Tenasserim river a few 
months ago (in 1858 ?), wrote—‘‘ The people, in common with all who grow 
the hill paddy, over an extent of country more than fifty miles square, are 
suffering a famine of rice. This is occasioned by swarms of Rats, which 
devoured the paddy, or rather cut down the stalks, just as the ears began 
to fill. The Rats twice visited some parts of this territory during the season, 


* P, Z, 8. 1870, p. 635, 
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BO that scarcely a stalk of rice escaped them. I met with two of these 
animals, swimming the Tenasserim where it is more than a quarter of a mile 
wide, and succeeded in capturing one. The animal is about five inches from 
the nose to the end” (base ?) ‘of the tail, of a slim and nimble appearance, the 
belly white, and the rest a mouse colour. During the rains, when the river 
1s much wider and more rapid, these Rats crossed in columns, as the people 
say, so abundantly that a boat, in passing through, caught bushels of them. 
They only make their appearance at long intervals, like the locusts of other 
places. It is said to be from twenty to thirty years since they visited the 
country before, to any great extent.” 


99. M. cavparron (J. 183). ' 


/ Mus caudatior, Hodgson, Horsf. Cat. Mamm. India House Mus., p. 144; var. Jf. 
cmnaimomeus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 294. 


Lower Pegu and Martaban. 
It differs only from the Nipflese animal of Mr. Hodgson by having the 
upper-parts entirely of a bright cinnamon colour. 


*100. M. concoron, 
Afus concolor, Blyth, J, A. S. B. xxviii. p. 295, the young; ibid, M. ——? p. 294, the 
adult. 
Upper and Lower Burma; Malayan peninsula. 
It requires to be critically examined in the fresh state. 


101. M. reovenstrs. 
Mus peguensis, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 205. 

Schwe Gyen, valley of the Sitang river. 

A particularly well-distinguished species, of which there is an unmis- 
takeable specimen marked from the Philippines in the Derby Museum of 
Liverpool. Mason suspects this to be the field Mouse of the Karen districts. 


102. M. wirrpvivs. 
Mus nitidulus, Blyth, J, A. S. B. xxviii. p. 294. 
Valley of the Sitang. Mason notices a “‘very familiar little Mouse in 
the houses at Tounghoo,” which he never saw in the Tenasserim provinces ; 
and he inclines to refer it to the present species. 


103, M. BEAVANI. 
Mus beavani, Peters, P. Z. 8. 1866, p. 669. 
‘Valley of the Salween. 
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104. M. nanrvs. 
Mus hadius, Blyth, J. A. 8. B, xxviii. p. 296. 
Valley of the Sitang. 


Tt is allied to AL oleraceus of India, the type of Dr. Gray’s genus 
Vandeleuria. 

Other species of Rat and Mouse doubtless remain to be discovered, and 
it is desirable that they should be minutely described when fresh. Of the 
former, a very likely species to occur is the Mf, andamanensis, Blyth,* a 
subspinous Rat which proves to be the Jf setifer apud Cantor,} but not 
Mf. setifer of Horsfield, which is identical with If tandicota. Three 
well-distinguished species of Mice from the Khdsia hills are described 
as 4. cunicularis, M. erythrotis, and M. gliroides, Blyth.t According to 
Mason, “‘ there is a Water Rat throughout the country which burrows in the 
banks of streams, and takes to the water when pursued.” 


105. Reromys sumMATRENSIS. 


Afus sumatrensis, Raffles; R. cinereus, M*Clelland, Cale. Journ. N. V. ii. p. 456, 


and pl. xiv. not good; Spalax javanus et Nyetocleptes dekan, Temminck. cai, Tenasserim, 
Mason. 


Tenasserim provinces; Malayan peninsula and islands. Arakan?§ 


#106. R. casraxevs. 


Rhizomys castaneus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xii. p. 1007, xxxvi. p. 198; Mf. badius apud 
Blyth. 

Arakan, Pegu. 

Barely separable from Jf. badius (J. 201), from which it seems to differ 
only in its much brighter colouring. 


107. R. rrureosvs. 
Rhizomys pruinosus, Blyth, J, A. 5. B. xx. p. 509. 


Originally described from the Khisias, and obtained by Dr. Anderson 
in the vicinity of Bhamo. || 


108. R. scovor (J. 201). 
Rhisomys minor, Gray, Ann. M. N. H. x. p. 226; Horsficla’s Catal. No. 228. 
Allied to the two preceding species, but of a dusky brown colour, with 
white muzzle and around the eye, and pale naked feet. I obtained a living 


* J. A. 5. B. xxix. p. 103. t+ ibid, xv. p. 254. t ibid, xxiv, p. 721, 
§ Calc, Journ. N. H. ii. p. 297. } Journ. of Exped. p. 256. 
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specimen of this animal when in Upper Martaban, but the skin of it got * 
spoiled ; and I at once recognized the same species in two drawings of it as 

obtained in Siam by Capt. Finlayson. It has likewise been obtained at 
Yanangeen, on the Irawadi. It is even included, together with 2. sinensis, 

Gray, in Mr. H. Walker's’ Catalogue of the Mammalia of Assam" (iid. iii. 

p- 267); but both species are there in need of verification, Mason remarks 

that ‘‘this animal, which burrows under old bamboo roots, resembles,”’ to 

some extent, ‘‘a Marmot more than a Kat, yet it has much of the Rat in its 

habits. I one night caught a specimen gnawing a coco-nut, while camping 

out in the jungles.’ According to Mason the Byhais call the Bamboo Rat 

Khai, and they say that there is the Bamboo Khai, the Reed Khai, the * 
Maranta Khai, and the Wie, a very small species of the same tribe“ In 

Jt. sumatrensis the fur is thin and bristly. The other three here given are 

smaller animals, with shorter tail and the fur soft and dense. 


Fam, Hystricidm. 
Porcupines. 

*109. Hysreix nencatensis? (J. 205). 

Hystriz bengalensis, Blyth; HZ. maladariea, Sclater, P. Z. 8. 1866, p. 363, pl. xvi. 
Fhyoo, Tenasserim (Mason). ‘ 

The Porcupine of Arakan appears to be the same as that of Assam 
and of Eastern and Lower Bengal, the skull of which is not tumid, as 
in Jf. leweura, Sykes. Moreover, I cannot perceive (to judge from the 
stuffed specimen in the British Museum), that the adult JZ. malabarica, Day, 
differs from it in any respect. I have only seen small Arakan specimens, 
however, and will not be too confident that I am right in referring them to 
the present species. 


110. H. towercavpa? (J. 206). 

Hystriz longicauda, Marsden ; Acantheon javaniewm, F. Cuv., Mém, Mus. ix. t. 1, fig. 3,4. <i 

I also give this. Malayan species with hesitation, though I beliove it to 
be that which inhabits the Tenasserim provinces. 

There is aleo M. alopeus, Hodgson,* from Nipal, which seems to be ono 
and the same with 2. grotei, Gray,{ from Malacca, remarkable for having J 
but one black ring on its white quills, The skins of Porcupines when dried, * 
and afterwards relaxed and set up in museums, are usually in wretched ~~ 





© J. A. 8. B. 1847, p. 772, t 320 aca 
|F + (BP. Z. 8. 1866, p. 306, pl. xxxi. Tet epee Smid baie ee “3231 
1S tengicanta, Marsden, F. Z. 8. 1871, p. 254-—Ed.] _— te 
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condition, and when of young or half-grown specimens only, some of the 
supposed species of them (if they really be species) are difficult of discrimina- 
tion. These animals require to be compared together when alive, adult, and 
in good condition, in order to be properly understood. 


111, ATHERURA FASCICULATA. 
Hystriz fasciculata, Shaw ; Buffon, Supp. tom, vii. p. 303, t. 77. 
This animal inhabits the Tippera hills, Siam, and the Malayan peninsula, 
and therefore probably the Indo-Chinese countries generally. 

A living Malayan example in the London Zoological Gardens could not 
be distinguished from its African companions referred to 4. africana, Gray ; 
but an example from Assum is much paler in colour and more freckled, as 
was one which I possessed from Tippera. This northern race is well figured 
in Hardwicke’s ‘Illustrations of Indian Zoology,’’ copied from one of 
Buchanan Hamilton's drawings. 


Fam. Leporids. 


Hares. 
112. Lervus reovensis. 
Lepus peguensis, Blyth, Journ. As. Soc. B. xxiv. p. 471. Yung (Mason). 
Inhabits the open country within or beyond the range of forests. Craw- 
furd long ago remarked that “the Hare is unknown in Pegu, but that it 
makes its appearance in the hills before the disemboguement of the Irawadi.” 


Order UNGULATA. 


. Fam. Suid. 

113. Sus crisrarvs (J. 215). 

Sus cristatus, Wagner, Minch. gel. Anzeig. ix. p. 536, 1839; gS. indicus, Gray. 
Tau-wet (Mason). 

A boar which I examined at Akyab was of the ordinary Bengal race . 
but the Tenasserim wild boars are considerably smaller, the skulls of adults 
being one-fifth less in linear dimensions, though otherwise similar. One 
such was given to me in Calcutta as that of a tusked sow, and I afterwards 
found that the Tenasserim boar-skulls differed in no respect. The race 
requires to be critically examined. Mason remarks that the Tenasserim wild 
Hogs are of ‘a small blackish species, exceedingly numerous,” and that 
they are very destructive to the Karen paddy-fields. According to Colonel 
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him in Calcutta, ‘‘ were certainly smaller than those of India,” the animals 
which he had seen in Upper Pegu appeared to him to be about the same size 
as those which he had seen in former hunting days in India. That Pigs are 
inimical to snakes is well known; but Mason mentions that he has seen the 
head of a Python “that Was killed by a drove of hogs, whose whole length 
measured eighteen feet.” Whether wild or tame does not matter, but that 
author repeatedly uses the word ‘‘ drove’? in connexion with wild animals, 
even rats. It is a remarkable fact (if quite trustworthy) that a number 
of Hogs should thus combine to destroy a large Python, 


Fam. Tragulidse. 
Chevrotains. 
114. Tracvuivs Kancntn. 
Moschus Kanchil, Raffles. Yung* (Mason). 

This small Chevrotain, or ‘* Mouse-Deer,’’ with a medial black stripe on 
the chest, is common in the southern Tenasserim provinces, and extends 
throughout the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo; but in Java it 
appears to be replaced by the equally diminutive 7. javanicus (7. pelandoe, 
Blyth).{ In Cambodja and Cochin-China there is a race which chiefly differs 
from 7. kanchil in wanting the medial dark stripe on the chest (7. affnis, 
Gray) ;{ and the island of Hainan, it is remarked by Mr. Swinhoe, ‘‘ produces 
a Mouse Deer, which I have made out to be Zragulus meminna.Q The 
latter can hardly be, for that species (Meminna indica) is elsewhere un- 
known eastward of the Bay of Bengal. There is, again, a Chevrotain 
much larger than the 7. kanchil, which seems to be generally diffused over 
the Malay countries, the 7. napu, F. Cuvier, which is not unlikely to occur 
in South Tenasserim ; and what are probably local races of 7. napu have 
been described as 7. stanleyanus and 7. fuscatus, the pyrrhous 7. stanleyanus 
having been neously supposed to inhabit Ceylon. Jfeminna indica is the 
only species of evrotain that inhabits Ceylon and the Indian peninsula; 
and throughout the Malay countries there are the larger 7. napu and its 
subordinate races, and—except in Java—the smaller 7. kanchil (to which 
T. affinis should perhaps be subordinated), with 7. javanicus in Java only. 
The 7. kanchil is the only one, so far as hitherto ascertained, that ranges 
northward into British Burma, and in the Malayan peninsula it is much 
more abundant than the 7. napw. 

* The samo name which he assigns to Lepus peguensis. 


tT J. A. 8. B. xxvii. p. 277. 
t P. Z. 8. 1861, p. 138. § ibid. 1870, p. G44. 
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Fam. Cervidm. 


Deer, 

*115. Rosa anrsrorenis (J. 220), 

Cervus aristotelis, Cuv. Schap. 

Common and generally diffused through the great forests. The Simur 
Deer of Burma appeared to me to be rather small, and I have never 
geen a fine pair of horns of this species from the countries eastward of the 
Bay of Bengal. 


*116. Hyetarnvs roncixus (J. 222). 
Cervus porcinus, Zimm. 

The Drai, or Hog Deer, is very abundant. Mason observes, however, that 
this species seems to be confined to the plains. ‘It abounds,” he states, 
‘* north and east of Maulmein, and on the large islands south of Tavai; but 
it is not found north of the station, nor castward among the hills, nor in the 
valley of the Tenasserim, but is found again on the plains of the Sitang.” 
Some individuals (especially does) are more or leas distinctly ‘‘ menilled” or 
spotted when in their summer coat, which has given rise to reports of the 
Indian Spotted Deer (Axis maculatus) having been observed in Burma. 
The so-called Hog Deer of Malabar is the Ileminna indica; but, whether 
or not introduced (as is most probable), the true Hog-Deer inhabits a part 
of the west and south-west of Ceylon. The Indian Spotted Deer has 
been introduced into Province Wellesley and has there multiplied, as noticed 
by Cantor; and according to Raffles also in Sumatra, and there by native 


agency. 


¥117. Panowta ELDI. 

Cervus efdi, Guthrie, Calc, Journ. N. H. ii. p, 416; hogns figured, Mid. i. pl. xii, 
ii, pl. xii; ©. (Rusa) frontalis, M‘Clelland, iid. iii. p. 401, pl. xiii, xiv; OC. dyratus, Schinz ; 
C. dimerphe, Hodgson; Panolia acuticornis, Gray, JZ"Admine of Burmese, Swagrai of 
Manipur. 

It inhabits Pegu, and thence northward to the valley of Manipur, and 
southward to Mergui and the adjacent northern part of the Malayan peninsula, 
In Cambodja and the island of Hainan it is replaced by a nearly allied race, 
P. smithii,* subsequently C. platyeeros of Dr. Gray;} and interposed 
between the two races of Panolia there would appear to occur the fine 


* Coreus emithii, Gray, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 46, 
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Rucervus schomburgki, Blyth, which is a Siamese representative of the Indian 
A. duvaucelli, and doubtless similar in its habits. For illustrations of the 
horns of all four species, vide Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 835, figs. 1-23. The 
earliest figure of the horns of P. eldi is given, with a portrait of its dis- 
coverer, Lieut. Eld, in the Bengal Sporting Magazine.* 

This remarkable Deer is a highly gregarious species, resorting to open- 
ings in the forest, like the Indian Biird-sing’ha, Rucereus duvaucelli.} 


*118. Cenvoius avnevs (J. 223). 

Styloceras aureus, H. Smith, G. AK. iv. 148, t. v. 805. 

Gee, or Barking Deer. 

The diminutive Deer of this form, commonly known as Muntjacs, 
are generally distributed over the hill forests of north-east Asia and its 
islands ; but examination of a series of skulls from different localities 
in the Museum of the London Royal College of Surgeons inclines me to 
think that the various species of them have not been satisfactorily made 
out. That of Java, C. vaginalis, Boddaért, is one of the most distinct, 
and has considerably larger horns than any of the others; again, the small 
C. reevesti, Ogilby, of China is well distinguished ; and Dr. Gray charac- 
terizes one from Cambodje as C. cambojensis,t which he has since identified 
with Rueervus schomburgki! The Burmese species differs in no respect 
that I am aware of from the ordinary Indian one, and again from that 
inhabiting the Malayan peninsula; but the Sumatran would appear to be 
somewhat different. It is the most numerous and universally diffused of 
all the Deer of Burma. More extensive materials for comparison of the 
different races than are at present available are needed for a final determina- 
tion of the species of Muntjac Deer.§ 

Fam, Capridm. 
Goats, Sheep, and Antelopes in part. 

*119. CarnicoRNIs sUMATEENSIS. 

Antilope sumatrensis, Shaw; Mareden, Hist, Sumatra, Atlas, pl. xiv; F. Cuvier, 
Mamm. Lithog.; A. interscapularis, Lichtenstein ; C. rudida, Blyth; ©. swinhoei, Gray, 
P. Z. S. 1862, p. 263, pL xxxv; ekull with horns from Arakan, figured Cale. Journ. N. H. 
i. pl. xii. Ten-kecik, Mason. 


* Le. vol. xiv. 1839, p. 346. 

+ vide Lieut. Eld, doe. cit., and especially Lieut, Beavan, in J. A. 8. B. xxxvi. p. 175 
et seg., and P. Z. 8. 1867, p. 769. 

t P. Z. 8. 1861, p. 138. 

§ [Sir V. Brooke has since arranged the known species, P. Z. 5.1874, p. 33.—Ed.] 
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This species appears to be distributed from Arakan through Pegu to the 
extremity of the Malayan peninsula, and to occur in Siam and Formosa, and 
also in Sumatra, 

This species varies much in colour, from red to black, and the black 
sometimes with a white nape, or the hairs of the nape may be white at the 
base only. ‘Two flat skins from Arakan are of a pale red-brown colour, 
with black dorsal list, and quite resemble the figure of one from Formosa, 
which is styled C. swinhoei. The late Lieut. Beavan, again, described a 
female shot on ‘‘the grass and bamboo-covered sides of Zwaguben"’ moun- 
tain, near Maulmein, as being of a mingled black and ferruginous colour,* 
and he mentions that the animal had been seen at Thayet Myo in Pegu. 
Mason also states that it is common on the mountains of Tonghoo, and 
Cantor obtained it from those of the Malayan peninsula. The ‘wild goat” 
mentioned by Crawfurd, as stated by the Siamese ‘‘to be found in some of 
the mountains of their country, and to be shot for their horns, which are 
prized by the Chinese for certain alleged restorative properties,” can hardly 
be any other. On comparison of skulls from Sumatra, Arakan, and 
Mergui, I could detect no distinguishing character, and they differ little 
from those of C. budalina of the forest region of the Himalaya, except 
in being considerably smaller. The genus is a very peculiar one, by no 
means so nearly related to the Goats and Gorals os is generally supposed, 
but examples of it should be studied in captivity before it can be thoroughly 
understood, and the skeleton of this form is a desideratum in European 
collections, 


Fam. Bovids. 


The Bovine family. 

*120. Bos caurvs (J. 238). 

Bos gaurus, ©. H. Smith. Fine skull figured in J, A, 8, B. vi, p. 224; another iid. x. 
470. Pyoung. 

The Gaur, or “ Bison” of Indian sportsmen, is diffused in all suitable 
localities throughout British Burma, and its range extends southward to the 
straits of Singapore, but not to any of the islands. Nowhere does this grand 
species attain a finer development than in Burma, and the horns ore mostly 
short and thick, and very massive, as compared with those of Indian Gaurs, 
though the distinction is not constant on either side of the Bay of Bengal. 
In the Malayan peninsula, where it is known as the Salendang, this animal 
would appear to be becoming extremely rare, at least to the southward; and 


* P, Z. 5. 1866, p. 4. 
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we need information respecting its distribution in other parts of Indo-China. 
I have seen a characteristic skull from Johore, and once possessed a living 
calf, which was sent, together with a Malayan Tapir, from Singapore. 


121. B. rrowranis. 

Bos frontalis, Lambert, Lin. Trans. vii. p. 57, pl. 4; 2B. gaveus, Colebrooke; P. Z. 5. 
1866, pl. 1, young bull; Hodgson, J. A. S. B. x. p. 470, skull, fig. 1. 

The Gayal or Ait’ hun. 

In the domestic state only, the range of this fine species extends south- 
ward to the hills bordering on the Koladyne river, which flows into Akyab 
harbour from the north. In the hilly parts of Tippera and Chittagong it 
exists in the wild state. Inthe fully mature bull the horns are longer and the 
dewlap is considerably more developed than is represented in the figure cited. 


*122. B. sonpaiccs. 

Bos sondaicus, 8. Miller; 2B. dentinger, Temminck. Thoing of Burmese. 

The Banting inhabits Pegu, the Tenasserim provinces and Malayan penin- 
sula, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java; being domesticated in the island of Bali. 

The hybrid with the Javan humped cow constitutes the B. /Jeuco- 
prymnus of Quoy and Gaymard, as the hybrid Gayal constitutes the 2. 
sylhetanus of F. Cuvier. The Banting has bred in the Zoological Garden 
of Amsterdam, where I have seen bull, cow, and calf in fine condition. 
The bull, more especially, has an indication of a hump, which, however, 
must be specially looked for to be noticed; and he has a broad and 
massive neck like the Gaur, but no raised spinal ridge, nor has either of 
these species a deep dewlap like the Gayal. The cow is much slighter 
in build, with small horns that incline backwards; and she retains her 
bright chestnut colour permanently, while the bulls become black as they 
attain maturity, excepting always the white “ stockings,”’ and also the white 
patch on each buttock, which is characteristic of the species. In the old 
bull the cuticle between the bases of the horns becomes enormously thickened, 
corneous and rugged, and this begins to show before the coat has commenced 
to change colour, as may be seen in a stuffed specimen in the British Museum, 
which is that of an animal procured in Pegu by the author of this paper, 
and which lived for some time in the London Zoological Gardens. How far 
to the eastward the range of this animal extends in ‘the Indo-Chinese 
countries, remains to be ascertained; but I have reason to believe that two 
other species of Hos there remain to be described, one of which is domesticated 
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123, Bonarvs anni (J. 239). 

Hos arni, Shaw. 

The Indian Buffalo exists wild, whether or not indigenously so, and 
everywhere in the domestic state; and, as the calves obtain their full supply 
of milk, the tame Buffaloes in Burma assume their full development, and 
are not stunted in their growth, as in most parts of India. The Rev. F. Mason 
remarks that “‘there are great numbers of wild Buffaloes in the jungles 
of the South, which are supposed by the natives to be indigenous; but they 
are more probably of the domestic race that have run wild, like the wild 
Horses of America.” The Indian Buffalo now abounds in a state of wildness 
in the north of Australia, where they have spread from Port Essington, 


- and there are many in the delta of the Nile, where also they must needs have 


descended from domestic stock. 

From Crawfurd’s description of the animal it would seem that Bos 
sondaicus is domesticated in Siam. He, however, styles it 2. tawrus? ‘* The 
Sos taurus,"’ he remarks, ‘‘is found wild in the Siamese forests, and exists 
very generally in the domestic state, particularly in the northern provinces. 
Those we saw about the capital were short limbed, compactly made, and 
frequently without horns. They were generally of a red or a dark-brown 
colour, and never of the white or grey, so prevalent amongst the cattle 
of Hindustan. They also want the hump over the shoulders, which charac- 
terizes the latter. They are used only in agricultural labour, for their milk 
is too trifling in quantity to be useful, and the slaughter of them, publicly 
at least, is forbidden even to strangers. When, during our stay, we wanted 
beef for our table, our servants were obliged to go three or four miles out 
of town, and to slaughter the animals at night. The wild cattle, for the 
protection of religion does not extend to them, are shot by professed hunts- 
men on account of their hides, horns, bones, and flesh, which last, after being 
converted into jerk beef, forms an article of commerce to China.’’* 


Fam. Tapiridm. 
Tapirs, 


124. Taprevs MALAYANUS. -_ e 
Tupirus malayanus, Raffles, F. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog. i. p. 87. Tu-ra-shu, Mason. 
The Malayan Tapir inhabits the Tenasserim provinces as high as the 
15th deg. north lat.; also Lower Siam, the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, 
and Borneo; if not likewise the southern provinces of China, where the 
species is not likely to be a different one, ‘Though seen so rarely,” 
© Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, ii. p. 192. , 
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remarks Mason, ‘‘the Tapir is by no means uncommon in the interior of 
Tavoy and Mergui provinces; I have frequently come upon its recent foot- 
marks, but it avoids the inhabited parts of the country. It has never been 
heard of north of the valley of the Tavoy river.” 


Fam. Rhinoceratida. 
Rhinoceroses, 


125, Rirsxocrnos sonpaicus (J. 213). 

Rhinoceros sondaicus, Cuvier; Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java; 5. Miller, Verhand. t. 33; 
R. nasalis, R. stenorhynchus, et R. floweri, Gray, apud Busk, P. Z. 8. 1869, p. 416. 
Khyen-Aseu, Mason. 

The Lesser One-horned Rhinoceros. So far as I have been able to 
satisfy myself, this is the only single-horned Rhinoceros of the Indo-Chinese 
and Malayan countries, its range of distribution extending northward to the 
Garo hills, where it co-exists with the large R. indicus, and to eastern and 
Lower Bengal. It would appear to be the only Rhinoceros that inhabits the 
Sundarbins, occurring within a few miles of Calcutta; and yet [ know of 
but one instance of its having been brought to Europe alive,* and then it was 
not recognized as differing from R. indicus, which latter is not uncommonly 
brought down the Bréhm&putra from Assam, and sent to Europe from 
Calcutta. ‘There is reason, also, to believe that 2. sondaicus is the species 
which was formerly hunted by the Moghul Emperor Biber on the banks 
of the Indus. Southward it inhabits the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo (?vide Busk, loc. cit.). Itis about a third smaller than R. indicus, 
from which it is readily distinguished by having the tubercles of the hide 
uniformly of the same small size, and also by having a fold or plait of the 
skin crossing the nape, in addition to that behind the shoulder-blades. In 
R. indious the corresponding fold does not thus meet its opposite, but curves 
backward to join—or nearly so in some individuals—the one posterior to the 
shoulders. A fine living male, before referred to, was exhibited for some 
years about Great Britain, and was finally deposited in the Liverpool Zoo- 
logical Gardens, w in the 
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Lhinoceros sondaicus is found at all elevations, as remarked of it by Dr. 
Horsfield, in Java; and from the mountains of Palouk, thirty miles 
north of Mergui, a writer quoted by the Rev. F. Mason observes—« We 
were on the summit of the highest range of mountains in the provinces. 
The tall timber trees at the first ascent were dwindled into a thick growth 
of stunted bushes, unmixed with a single shrub. The path, which was 
narrow aud steep, had reached a level spot, that had been in the rains 
the wallowing place of a rhinoceros; for it has the habit of wallowing 
in the mire no less than the hog and the buffalo.”” The Sumatra Rhinoceros 
was also tracked by General Fytche to an altitude of about 4000 feet, when 
he obtained a close view of the animal with two finely developed horns.* 
Crawfurd was assured at Bangkok that a thousand Rhinoceros horns were 
thence annually exported to China. 

According to Helfer, the 2. indicus, in addition to R. sondaicus, inhabits 
the northern portion of the Tenasserim provinces; and Mason asserts that a — 
single-horned Rhinoceros from the Arakan jungles was purchased by the 
London Zoological Society, and lived for many years in the Regent’s Park, 
the species in that case being unquestionably 2. indicus. Again, according 
to a writer in the Oriental Sporting Magazine,+ both species of one-horned 
Rhinoceros occur in Burma, and he cites, as his authority for the statement, a 
writer in the first series of the same periodical (vol. ii. p. 35), mentioning that 
his said authority appears to be ‘‘a thorough sportsman and no mean 
naturalist.’’ I nevertheless hesitate, upon present evidence, to admit the 
Great Indian Rhinoceros into the list of Burmese animals. 


126. Cenatonnoxvs cross ? 
dthinoceros crossii, Gray, P. Z. 5. 1864, p. 250, with figure of anterior horn, 32 in. 
in length over the curvature, and 17 in. in span from base to tip; FR. /astetis, Sclater. 
Ear-fringed Rhinoceros. In the Rhinoceroses of this type the hide is 
comparatively thin, and is not tessellated or tuberculated, nor does it form a 
‘coat of mail,” as in the preceding; but there is one great groove (rather 
than fold or plait) behind the shoulder-blades, and a less conspicuous crease 
on the flank, which does not extend upwards to cross the loins, a5 represented 
in F. Cuvier’s figure; and there are also slight folds on the neck and at base 
of the limbs; the skin being moreover hairy throughout. There is also a 
second horn placed at some distance behind the nasal one. | 
Until recently, the existence of more than one species was unsuspected. 
In 1868, a young female was captured in the province of Chittagong, and on 
« J. A. 8. B. xxxi. p. 167. t July, 1832, p. 301. 
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its arrival in the London Zoological Gardens, early in 1872, was believed to 
represent the Rhinoceros sumgtrensis of Bell and Raffles; but soon afterwards 
another two-horned Rhinoceros was received at the same establishment from 
Malacca, obviously of a different species, which proved to be the veritable 2. 
sumatrensis. Since its arrival, it has now (1873) considerably increased in size, 
and it probably is not yet quite full grown. As compared with C. sumatrensis, 
it is a considerably larger animal, with much smoother skin, of a pale clay- 
colour, covered with longer and less bristly hair, the latter of a light brown 
colour, as seen in the mass. The ears are placed much further apart at the 
base, and are not lined with hair as in the other, but are conspicuously fringed 
with long hair; and the tail is much shorter and largely tufted at the end. 
The horns are worn away, but if the species be truly assigned to C. crosasii, 
the anterior would grow very long and curve to a remarkable extent back- 
wards, while the posterior horn would probably be short. <A second speci- 
men of an anterior horn, almost as fine as the one first described, has recently 
turned up among the stores of the British Museum; and I found a smaller 
anterior horn of 2. crossit in the Museum of the London Royal College 
of Surgeons, confirmatory of its peculiar shape. In this group the horns are 
remarkably slender except at the base, and of much more compact texture 
than in other Rhinoceros horns. I have reason to believe that this is the two- 
horned species which inhabits the Arakan hills, those of northern Burma, 
and which extends rarely into Assam; and I think it highly probable that 
the skull figured in Journ. As. Soc. B. xxxi. p. 156, pl. iii., f. 1, repre- 
sents that of C. crossit (seu 2. lasiotis), in which case the range of the 
species would extend into the Tenasserim provinces. A detailed notice of the 
individual sent to London has been given by Dr. Anderson.* 


127. C. sUMATRENSIS. 

Rhinoceros sumatrensis, Bell, Phil. Tr. 1793, p. 3, pl. 2, 3, 4; R. javanus, F. Cay. 
Mamm. Lithog., very young; ©. diythii, Gray, Ann. M. N. BH. (4), vol. xi. p. 360, 
Kyen-than, Mason. 

The Sumatran Rhinoceros is much smaller than the preceding species, 
with aharsh and rugose skin, which is black, and clad with bristly black hairs ; 
the ears less widely separated at base, and filled internally with black hairs ; 
the muzzle anterior to the nasal horn much brouder; and the tail conspicuously 
longer, tapering, and not ‘tufted at the end. Horns attaining considerable 
length, and curving but slightly backwards, as represented in Journ. As. Soo. B. 
xxxi. p. 156, pl. iv. f. 1. 4 

— ve © P. Z, S. 1873, p. 129. 
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This is the ordinary two-horned Rhinoceros of the Ténasserim pro- 
vinees, extending into Siam, and southward throughout the Malayan 
peninsula and Sumatra; but in Borneo there would appear to be a still 
_ smaller species, which is referred to the same by Professor H. Schlegel. 
How far northward its range extends has not been ascertained, but I suspect 
that it does not ocour in Arakan. A Rhinoceros of some kind inhabits the 
province of Quang-si, in China, in lat, 15 deg. N., as noticed by Du Halde. 
In general, this is an exceedingly shy and timid animal, but it has been known 
to attack the night-fires of travellers, as happened once to Professor Oldham. 
In this case the animal was shot, and its skull is now in the Museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where I have verified it as appertaining to the 
present species. For remarks on this and the preceding species, cide Ann. 
M. N. H. (4), vol. x. (1872), p. 399. Lieutenant Newbold noticed the 
existence of the ‘* Badok, or Sumatran Rhinoceros’”’ in the Malayan peninsula 
in 1838.* 


Order SYRENIA. 
Fam. Halicorid=. 


128. Hantcone puaone (240). 

Trichechus dugong, Erxleben, F. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog. ti. 120; Zool. Anstolabe, 
Atlas, t, 27. 

The Malayan Dugong. Mason records that the existence of this animal 
in the Mergui archipelago was brought to his notice by the late Rev. 8. 
Benjamin in 1853. It is occasionally obtained by the Andaman Islanders. 
Finlayson strangely asserts that in this animal ‘‘a single spiraculum opens 
near the top of the head.” 


Fam. Manidz. 
Pangolins, 

*129, Paxconmyvs Levcunrs. 

Manis luewrus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xi. p. 454; xvi. p. 1274. Thew-kAwe-ghyat, Mason. 

Burmese Pangolin. Ranges from Arakan to Mergui, and is probably 
the species ‘closely allied to yavantews" observed by Dr. Anderson near 
Bhamo. From Malacca I have only seen the P. javaniews, Desmarest, and it 
is probable that P. auritus, Hodgson, 1836 (Manis dalmanni, Sundevall, 
1842, If, multiscutata, Gray, 1843), ocours to the northward. From Cam- 
bodja. Dr. Gray gives P. pentadactyla ( Pangolinus typus). 


* Madras Journ. Lit. Se. vii, p. 70. 
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[ No. 1, 
Province SAUROPSIDA. 
Cluss AVES. 
Sub-class Canwwatam, 
Order PREHENSORES. — 


Fam. Psittacidx. 


Parrots. 


. Paumonnrs Acexanpnar (J. 147).* 


P. eupatrius, L., adopted by Dr. Finsch, Die Papageien, tom. ii. p. 11. Kya- 
phoung-ka. 


A mountain species in British Burma, chiefly or wholly confined to the 


* It is probable that more species of Pat.mounts remain to be discovered in the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. Some of them are very local, as P. conumworpes (J. 150), which is 
confined to the mountains of S. India, as P. carrunorm® is to those of Ceylon. P. emy- 
rnnooxnys, nobis (FP. nicobaricus, Gould, B.As, pt. ix. pl. 13), is known only from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. P. camcers, nobis (Gould, B. ds. pt. ix. pl. 12) was 
founded on a mutilated specimen obtained alive from a Nicobar savage, and a 
Lach sicchinty aredlie: gis euiaayhd ot te wex BadMaiy arocaiea. by a DE 
Cantor in Province Wellesley, These were the only specimens known, when Herr y. Pelzeln 
obtained it in the Car Nicobar, and quite recently I saw three in a collection, which also 
contained two of P. exnytrnoonyrs, but whence obtained could not be learned, and there 
were no species peculiar to the Andaman or Nicobar Islands together with them, though * 
mo ORR IAI — cade erate Saget 
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“ loftier elevations. Mason remarks that he never observed it in the pro- 
vinees of Tavoy and Mergui. Schomburgk, however, notes it from Siam.* 
[Paleornis ecupatrius, Lin,, is the correct title.  Psittacus alexandri, 
Lin., belongs to the Javan parrakeet.] 


2. *P. ronavatus (J. 148). 
Kyai-gyot. 
Resorts to open country as elsewhere, and is therefore chiefly met with 
in the interior, beyond the maritime belt of forest. Dr. Cantor procured it 
? so far southward as in Province Wellesley. 
* [Thayet Myo ( Wardlaw Ramsay). | 


3. *P. sentsricers (J. 150). 
P. schisticeps, Hodgs.; Gould, B. As. pt. x. pl. 8 


Mountains of Arakan, 
[Tonghoo hills (W. R.). The Tonghoo bird belongs to the race named 
P. finschii, Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 509), ] 


— 4. *P. CYANOCEFHALUS (J. 149, partim). 
P. eyanocephaius, Lin. ; Edwards, pl. 233. Ayat-ta-ma. 
‘ Exceedingly common in the forests of British Burma, where it takes 


P. affinis, Gould, and P. viridimystax, nobis, aro the young), belongs to the southern half of 
the Malayan peninsula, with the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, and Lonrevivs GaLouLos 
has exactly the same range of distribution; the latter being replaced in Java by L. rustttus, 
G. R. Gray; which is closely akin to L. venwatis of India and Burma, it being, however, 
well distinguished, which is more than can be averred of P. virnnisca as inhabiting the 
same island. 

(The Andaman race of FP. erythrogenys (FP. affinis, Tytler, P. tytleri, Hume) slightly 
. differs. P. derbyanus is not generally admitted to be distinct from P. melanorhynchus, 
™% Wagler. It is not certain whether the title Prittacus barbatus, Gm., should not be expunged. 
Tt was given to Latham's bearded parrakeet (Syn. i. p. 238, no, 38), described from a 
; ————— Examples of the species, P. Iuciani. 
\ —*8 are so rato, that a comparison with Latham’s description is difficult to make. Eventually 
Pw examples exhibiting the phase of plumage dosoribed by Latham may be mot with ; in the 

~~ mean time it seems best to follow Dr. Finsch and adapt Verreaux’s title] 
* Tho Indo-Chinese bird should now be com) red with the Andaman race, as described 
| by Mr. V. Ball (J..4..8.23, xii. pt. ii, p. 278). 
- [I have compared a si Rare sk 
| Inter ier by having the il co ‘ably larger.) 
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the place of P. nosa (Boddaért) of Indin generally and Ceylon. In Nipal 
both species occur, but the present one only (if I mistake not) in Lower 
Bengal, and its range extends castward to the south of China, There are 
yarious distinctions, one of which is that in P. nosa the wings are blue on 
the inner side, while in P. cyaxnocernarus they are green within. P. rosa 
is also a much more finely coloured bird than the other, and has a con- 
spicuously longer tail. 

(Rangoon, Karen hills, Tonghoo (J. R.). Linnmus’s title of Psit- 
tacus ecyanocephalus, founded on Brisson’s Psittaca, cyanocephala (Orn. iv. 
p. 359, no. 70, pl. xix. f. 2, ‘‘ East Indies”’), applies to this race. While 
Peittacus purpureus, P. L. S. Miiller (Suppl. p. 74, no. 6, d.), founded 
on the Perruche ad téte rouge de Gingi (Daubent. Pl. Enl. 264), Psittaca 
gingiana erythrocephala, Briss. (t.c. p. 346, no. 65, pl. 29, f. 2, “royaume 
de Gingi’’), as shown by the late Mr. Cassin, ten years ago (P. Ac. N. 
Sc. Philadelphia, 1864, p. 239), must take precedence of Gmelin’s title of 
Psittacus erythrocephalus (S. N. i. p. 325, No. 74 ex Briss.). Mr, G. R. Gray 
(H. List, ii. No, 8054), who followed Cassin, adopted P. L. 8. Miiller’s title, 
and retained it, rather vaguely, for the species inhabiting “India and 
Ceylon,”’ while restricting Gmelin’s title of bengalensis to the Nipalese form. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Gray wrongly associated P. L. 5. Miiller’s title of 
purpureus with Daubenton’s plate, No. 888, on which Boddaert founded his 
title of Psittacus rosa (Table, p. 53). There does not appear to be conclusive 
proof of both species occurring in Nipal, but conf. Jerdon, in Ibis (1872, p. 6, 
No. 149). The title of Psittacus rosa, Boddaert, strictly pertains to the 
Bengal form. | 


5. *P. vruntsca (J. 152). 

Prittacus ponticerianus, Gmelin ; P. alexandri (L.), spud Finsch, Die Papageien, tom. 
ii. p. 59; PF. modestus, Fraser, the young. 

An exceedingly common species in the forests of British Burma, and 
Mason remarks of it (in particular) that ‘‘ immense flocks of Parrakeets may 
be seen simultaneously descending on the rice-fields, where persons have to 
be in constant attendance to drive them away during the season of harvest ;” 
while of P. roxnavarus he notices that it is ‘‘ often seen in the rice-fields, but 
in smaller companies, which have not the habit of simultaneous descent.” 
Westward, the present species is common in the Terai region of the E. 
Himalaya, but its range does not extend further into India, whence its 
synonym of ponticerianus is a misnomer. Great numbers of the very Young 









are brought every season to Calcutta from Chittagong, and it is remark ble 
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that from the earliest age the males only have the upper mandible coral- 
red. In ao presumed female which I possessed in captivity, the upper 
mandible changed from black to coral-red when the bird was about eighteen 

~ months old; and I have seen numerous specimens which had been killed 
when the change was in progress. I have also shot red-billed and black- 
billed specimens out of the same flock, and therefore cannot admit the P. 
nigrirostris, Hodgson, as a distinct species, differing only in the colour of 
the upper mandible. Moreover, the same sexual diversity in the colouring 
of the bill, whether permanently or otherwise, occurs in several kindred 
species. Rarely, the lower mandible is also red in Burmese specimens, 

- almost constantly so in Javanese examples; but I have been unable to 


detect the slightest difference of plumage on comparison of skins from Nipdl, 
Arakan, and Java. 


[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. #.). Assuming that the rose-breasted parra- 
keets of the Indian Continent and Burma belong to one species, and those of 
Java and Borneo to another, it is not difficult to allot to the first their 
correct title. Mr. G. R. Gray (tc. No. 8066), following Cassin (/.c.), 
adopted for the Indian species exclusively P. L. 5. Miiller’s title of Peittacus 
Jasciatus, bestowed by him (¢.c. p. 74, no. 6, £.) on Daubenton’s plate (op. 
eit. no. 517), and which subsequently served as the subject of Psittacus 
vibrissa, Boddaert, not ridrisea (¢.c. p. 30), and of Peittacus pondicertanua, 
Gm. (f.¢. p. 325, No. 73). This plate, as has been shown by Dr. Finsch, 
was taken from the Javan species, and therefore the titles cited fall before 
that of Peittacus alexandri, Lin. Wagler (Monog. p. 511) first bestowed a 
title, that of Palawornis melanorhynchus, on the Continental species, and by 
this it must be called. | 


6. P. mMeELaxonnyycuces. 

P. melanorhynchus, Wagler, nec Sykes; Ibis, 1873, p. 70; P. migrirostris, Hodgson, 
partim, vide Cale. Journ. N. M. vii, p. 660.° 

A most closely allied species to the last, from the Tenasserim provinces, 
if not also the base of the Eastern Himalaya. As seen alive, together with 
examples of ‘the preceding, the difference is more conspicuous from its 
purely white irides, whereas the other has dark irides. The cap has a 
slight tinge of verditer, but no trace of ruddy colouring, and the red of the 
breast is continued past the black moustachial streak and the ear-coverts, 


* It is worthy of notice that Mason designates the bird, not distinguishing the two 
races, as the ‘ black-billed Parrakect.”’ 
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so as to form a half-collar bordering the sides of the cap; it also does not * 
descend so far on the abdominal region, a larger portion of which is green 
than in the other. These differences are conspicuous in the living birds 
when seen together. All hitherto examined have the bill black, but in” 
the male it is probable that the upper mandible is coral-red. A living 
specimen in the London Zoological Gardens is alleged to be from Kashmir, 
which is certainly a mistake. There are skins in the British Museum which 
are positively from the Tenasserim provinces. 
[The facts here stated are quite new. I am not aware that they have 
ever been previously published. Dr. Jerdon certainly was unacquainted 
with them. Further investigation is most desirable; more especially as i? 
Mr. Blyth is completely at issue on many points with what has been averred 
by Mr. Hume. My own experience does not accord with Mr. Blyth’s 


opinion. } 


7. Pstrtrsvs MALACCENSIS. 

Prittacus malaccensis, Latham, nec Gmelin, F. incertws, Shaw; Swainson’s Ji/. Orn. 
pl. 154. 

This common Malayan species occurs in Mergui province. It is essen- 
tially a short-tailed Paleornis, but with affinity to Zanygnathus. > 

[Blyth’s generic title Psittinus is absorbed by Dr. Finsch in Kuhl’s 
Psittacula. Latham’s specific title malaccensia is also by the same author 
superseded, on the ground of its conveying an erroneous idea of the geo- 
graphical range, and Shaw’s title incertus is adapted. A better or more 
acceptable reason is that Gmelin and Latham named two distinct species 
of Asiatic parrots by the title of malaccensis. | | 


8. *Lonicuius verwats (J. 153). 
Kyai-tha-da, 

Generally diffused in the forests. . 

'  - [Tonghoo (W. 2.).] 


Order RAPTORES. 





* 
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from Burma, though I have no recollection of the circumstance. It is, 
however, a most likely species to occur there, as is also F. péregrinus, in 
suitable localities, where ducks resort plentifully. F. peregrinator would 
appear to be chiefly 1 Malayan species, and the specimen of it originally 
obtained by Sundevall was obtained on board ship, in lat 6°, between Ceylon 
and Sumatra, about seventy miles from the Nicobar Islands. 


[Major Lloyd has sent me an undoubted example of this Falcon, shot 
near Tonghoo. | 


[10, F. reneonrsvs (J. 8). 
Prome ( Oates). | 


11. Hyrornioncnis sevenve (J. 14). 

Tenasserim. Inhabits from the 8. E. Himalaya to Java and the Philip- 
pines, but has not hitherto been met with in the plains of India. Mr. 
Holdsworth notes it from Ceylon. 


*12. Tixnwcnceivs anavpantes (J, 17). 
Gyo-theing. 

Common. 7. safuratus, nobis,* from the Tenasserim provinces, is 
perhaps a distinct race, remarkable for the great development of the black 
markings on its plumage ; but it requires further confirmation. 

[Tonghoo (Lloyd), Karen nee (JF. &.), Thayet Myo (Felden). 

Tinnunculus atratusa, Blyth, apud G. R. Gray, H. L. No. 212, er Burma, 
is a misprint for 7.*satwratus, Blyth.) 


[13. Exyrmrorus vesrertinvs? (J. 19). 
Mr. Hume has thus, with doubt, identified an example sent to him by 
Captain Feilden from Thayet Myo. } 


14. Portonterax [NSIGNIS. 


Poliohierax insignis, Walden, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 627; Lithofateo feildeni, A. O. Hume, 
P. A. 8. B. 1872, p- 70. 


Upper Pegu. 


*15. Hrenax nuroraus (J. 20). 

| Falco carulescens, apud Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. pt. 2, xxxix. p. 252. Koung-co-Amowk. 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam. 
[The title of Microhierax, Sharpe, must be employed for this genus. | 


© J. A. 8. B. xxii, p. 277;, Ibis, 1866, p. 238. 
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16. H. rrreormanrvs. * 

df. fringillarius, Drnpiez ; H. malayensis, Strickland; Falco e@rulescens, apal Vicillot, J 
Gal. des Ois. t, 18; Pl. Col. 97. 

Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. Obtained by Helfer, pro- 
bably in Mergui province (specimen in Calcutta Museum). In the north 
of Arakan, Jf. melanoleucus, nobis,* will most probably be found to occur, as 
it has been obtained in the province of Kachar. 

[Meeta Myo ( Davison). ] 


*17. Baza tornotes (J. 58), 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacea, 





18. Peeyxts rrroniynoenvs (J. 57). 

A long-crested specimen received from Mergui, and described as P. 
brachypterus.| Its primaries were not fully grown. Mr. A. O. Hume 
notes it from Burma and Siam. 

[Tonghoo (W. R.), Thayet Myo (7. and O.)] 


*19. Exanvs mecanorrervs (J. 59). 
Arakan, — * “Various localities in British Burma’ (4. 0. 


Hume). 2 
[Thayet Myo (W. #.), Arakan (0.).] 
*20. Sproonsis creera (J. 39). * 
Doung-tawoon. 
. Common in Arakan, if correctly identified, as is most probable. The 


nearly allied but smaller race, with shorter crest, S. bacha (Daudin); Falco 
—* Horsfield; Hamatornis spilogaster, nobis; T. elgini, Tytler, inhabits 
the Andamans, Beeiite: Fatte: Gindl Devin wa alnd Maleots ned Savi and, 
according to Messrs. Swinhoe and Gurney, is an intermediate race. 
[Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (7). S. elgini, Tytler, is undoubtedly 
a distinct species. Nor can I agree to unite S. spilogaster with S. bacha, 
At Kalee Gunge Dr. Day obtained an adult bird, in the rich brown plumage 


of true S. bacha.] 


21. S. nvurnwerrorpt. 
‘8. rutherfordi, Swinkoo, Ibis, 1870, p. 85. 

‘been procured inthe vicinity of Rangooo, fa. Siam, and Hainan. — 
[Said b ee ee ea — o. Jreighbo 


— 
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*22. Crncvs metanoxevevs (J. 53). 
Thein-hya. 


Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo, Rangoon (7). } 


*23. C. crovenacrus (J. 52). 
Pegu, Tenasserim. 


#24. C. swarnsont (J. 51). 
Arakan, Pegu. 


*25. C. anvornosus (J. 54). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[Tonghoo, Rangoon (JV. R.).] 


26. Potronnts Teresa (J. 48). 

Common in Province Amherst. 

[Tonghoo (W. #.); Thayet Myo (0.). Hodgson's generic title, Butas- 
tur, takes precedence over Poliornis, Kaup. } 


27. P. repicvs. 

Faleo indicus, Gmelin; F. jevanieus, Latham; Buteo poliogenys, Temminck, Fauna 
Japonica, p\. vii. B., where printed pyrrhogenys ; B. pygmena, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 117 ; 
Astur barbatus, Eyton. 

According to Mr. A. O. Hume, this species “has now occurred on 
several occasions in Southern Burma.” The specimen described as Buteo 
pygmaeus was obtained by Helfer. One procured by Mr. Swinhoe in Formosa 
had a crested occiput.* 


28. P. Liventer. 

P. liventer, Temminck, p.c. 438, 

An example from Tonghoo, identified by Viscount Walden;f Siam 
(Gurney). 

[Tonghoo (W. #.); Thayet Myo (0.). To Major Lloyd belongs the 
credit of having first discovered that this species was an inhabitant of 
Burma, — — —— — sent to me, it appears 
very common. } 


> 


— er 7 
© This, 1864, p42, cia — viii. p. 37 (1871). 
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*29. Accrriren vrreatus (J. 25). . 
Arakan, Tenasscrim. Common. 
[Thayet Myo (#.). Captain Feilden was good enough to send me the 
example here noted, and which I provisionally identify with 4. virgatus. 
In Mr. Sharpe's opinion it may belong to the race named A. stevensond by 
Mr. Gurney. The latter gentleman, however, as will be seen below, identi- 
fied, although with doubt, this Thayet Myo example as belonging to ‘4. 
rhodogaster, nearly adult.” Above, the plumage is dark cyanous. The 
breast is dove-coloured, without a trace of rufous. The abdomen pure 
white, with dove-coloured bands. The ventral region and under tail-coverts 
pure white; also the throat, with the exception of a mesial line of ash- v7 
coloured feathers. Tarsus, 2; wing, 6°25; tail, 5°50.) 


30. TenASPIzIAs RHODOGASTRA. 
Nisus rhodogaster, Schlegel ; Tr. Z. 8. vol, viii. pt. ii, p. 33, pl. 11, 
Mr. Gurney thus identifies a specimen sent to Lord Walden from 


Thayet Myo. 

(This refers to the example above mentioned. It is, however, highly 
improbable that a species peculiar to Celebes should occur in Burma, ] 4 
“31. Miceastcr naprvs (J. 23). . 

Thinkyet-omea. 


Arakan, Siam, Hainan. Common. Jf. soloénais, Horsfield, should be 
looked for, as it was obtained in the Car Nicobar by Herr v. Pelzeln.* Nitsus 
minutus, Lesson, is identified with it by Dr. Pucheran,} being founded on 
a specimen alleged to have been received from the Coromandel coast. Prof. 
Schlegel notes it from Java, Celebes, the Philippines, and China. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, at 4000 feet of elevation (7. #.); Pahchaun, 


Pabyouk, Pahpoon (D.). The Burman race of this species has been separated * 
by Mr. Hume, under the title of Micronisus poliopsis, Str. Feath. ii. p. 325. ] - 


*32. Lornosrizras rarvrnoata (J. 22), | 
Arekan, Tenaserim. —— 
Ea⸗tern slopes of the Pegu hills (0.); pine forest north of Kollidoo = 
Bi she son's title of indicus is adopted by some authors for the some- 
| what larger Nipalese race of this Sumatran species] 
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“33. Spmatros comwaliervs (J. 34). 
Arakun, Tennasserim, Malacca, Sumatra. 
(Tonghoo (WW. #.); Thayet Myo (0.).) 


34. 8. atnoniorn. 
&. alboniger, nobis, J, A. 5. B., xiv. p. 173; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. f 1. 
Mergui, Malacca, Borneo. 


*35. Aquita nrrasctata (J, 27). 

Won-lo, 

Specimen received from Arakan, in the phase of plumage figured os 
4 bifasciata by Hardwicke and Gray.* 


*36. A. navia? (J. 28). 


A. orientalis, Cab., Gurney, Ibis, 1872, p. 329. 
Arakan. 


#37. A. rusca (J. 30). 


A. fusca; vide Mr. A, Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1872, pp. 69, 622; Mforphnus Aastatus, 


— 
Arakan. 
{The author of the title, A. fusca, is not written in the MS. } 


88. Hrenaitus rexnvatvs (J. 31). 
Moulmein. 


I have seen a Spanish specimen with rudimentary cecipital crest, as 
usual in Indian examples. 


[Thayet Myo ().] 


39. Nerorvs manarensts (J. 32.) 
Tenasserim provinces. } 


_ 40. Pawprox maxsaiires (J. 40). 





luo Dresser, ibid. 1872, p. 8635 aan. perme; Te 
— +P 8, 1868, ph 3A . 5 a 
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42. P. wemenrs. ™ 
Fateo Aumilis, S. Muller ; Jethyattus nanus, nobis. 
Burma, fide Viscount Walden. Mr. W. E. Brooks identifies Haliavéus 

plumbeus, Hodgson,* with this species. 


“43, Bracnus tecvcooasten (J. 43). 
A common maritime species which preys chiefly on sea-snakes. 


"44. Hanrasrvr ovpus (J. 55). 
Common, extending southward to Malacca. 
[Tonghoo (V7. &.); Thayet Myo (0.). } a 


*45. Munvus covenpa (J. 56). 

Trwon-boke. 

Common in the cold season. At Bangkok it is as abundant as in ; 
Calcutta. Cantor procured it at Pinang. ; — 


[46. M. arrrxts. ” 
M. affinis, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1837, p. 140. 
Thayet Myo examples, obtained by Mr. Oates and Captain Feilden, are 
thus identified by Mr. Hume. | 


[47. Bureo rivurres (J. 47). 
A Buzzard obtained by Captain Feilden at ‘Thayet Myo is identified by 


Mr. Hume as #. japonicus, Schlegel. } F 





Vultures, 
48. Vuuren catvus (J. 2). : ; 
Fultur cateus, Scopoli; Gould, B. As. pt. xi. pl. 1. | = 
Not a common species. | — 






49. Grrs mepicus C 4). 
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According to Sir T. Stamford Raffles, ‘ Vultures are rare on the west const 
of Sumatra, but are occasionally seen on the Malay peninsula, and at 
Pinang.” * Mr. E. W. H. Holdsworth notices that the Fulturide are absent 
from Ceylon ;{ and Mr. Wallace asserts the same of the entire Malayan 
archipelago. t 

[Upper Pegu (0.).] | 


50. G. nencarensts (J. 5). 
Leu-ta. 

“Often seen in great numbers, even in the suburbs of large towns” 
(Jason). I noticed a few about Akyab only. Cantor procured it in 
Province Wellesley.§ It abounds as much in Siam as in Bengal. 

(Thayet Myo (Hume); Pabyouk (2.).] 


Fam. Strigidsy, 
‘ie Owls, 
. 51. Hviva nreareysts (J. 71). 
5 Specimen in nestling garb, obtained by Colonel Tickell upon Moul?-it 
— 


mountain, and described by him as Ptiloskelos amherstii.\| This species has 
been confounded with the Malayan J/. orientalis (Horsfield), which is a 
much smaller kind, and otherwise differs considerably. The young of both 
are in the British Museum, which enables me to confirm the present identi- 
: fication. 


['Tonghoo ( IF. 2.). | 


*52. AscALAPHIA BENGALENSTIS (J. 69). 
Arakan. 


*53,. A. conomanpa (J. 70). 
8 Arakan. 


54. Scors terra (J. 75). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Identical with Himalayan specimens. 

(Rangoon, Karen hills (#. R.); Thayet Myo (F.). The Rangoon and 
Karen examples are not separable from Malaccan individuals. But they are 
Ber - distinct from true S. lempiji, Horsf., which is from Java. ] 


* © Tr. L. 8, xiii. p. 277. _—s- # PLZ. 8, 1872, p. 406. 
: + This, 1868, p. 2. } P. Z. S. 1854, p. 258. 
A Foca: OB voli anvil p o08: 
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*55. S. naxxamuna (J. 74). 

S. pennata ct S. sunia, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 3. - 

Arakan. Otus mantis, 8, Miiller, which is S. rufescens, Horstield, is 
dubiously stated by Mr. A. O. Hume to have been found in Burma. 


[Thayet Myo (2. fide ume). ] 


*56. Keervra crytonensts (J. 72). 
Tee-dok, 
Arakan. The common Indian species, an example of which was 
obtained by Canon Tristram in the valley of the Jordan. Its range extends 
eastward to China. | 
[Tonghoo (W. R.); common from Thayet Myo to Tonghoo (0.); Am- “a 
herst (D.).] | 


57. K. JAVANENSIS. 
K. jevanensis, Lesson; Strix ketupa, Worsfield; Strix ceylonensis, apud ‘Temminck, 
P.C. 74. | 
One received from Ramri Island, Arakan; also Siam. Common in the *8 
Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 7? 
[Amherst (D.).] 


*58, JEcouivs snacryores (J. 68). 

Brachyotus accipitrinus (Gm.), Ibis, 1872, p. 328. 

Arakan. 

[ Asio accipititrinus (Pallas) is the correct denomination of this Owl. 
Those authors who may desire to generically separate it from the long- \ 
Owl, will have to adopt the generic title of Brachyotus, Gould, and not that — 
of AZyolius, K. and B., previously employed by Kaup as the generic title of 


S. tengmalii. | ' 


#59, ATHENE wur+retert (7). 
Athene whiteleyi (2), Blyth, This, 1867, p. 3135 A. etteuloides (F). 
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(60. A. runcmna. 
A. pulchra, Hume, Ste. Feath. 1873, p- 469, 
Thayet Myo (JF. i2.).} 


61. Guaverprem proprer (J. 80). 
Noetua brodiei, Burton; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 4. 

Obtained by Colonel Tickell upon Moulé-it mountain. 
[Meeta Myo, Kyouknyat (D.).] 


*62. Novox scurrtatus (J. 81). 
Khen-bok. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. Common. 

“Very abundant at Tavai; and though I never heard it at Moulmein, 
its familiar voice saluted me on the first night of my arrival at Tounghoo” 
( Mason). 

[Karen hills (Z.); Tonghoo (#7. &.); Thayet Myo (0.); Pahpoon, 
Kyouknyat, Amherst (D.). Until comparison has been made with Sumatran 
examples, it will be best to retain the title of the Ceylon species, JV. hirsutus, 
for the Burman Vinoz. | 


63. SyRNIcvM sELOPUTO. 
Strix scloputo, Horsfield; Strix pagodarum, Tem., P. C. 220; 5. sinensis, vera. P 
Latham, not of Hardwicke and Gray. 

Mergui, Siam, Nicobar Islands. In Assam, according to Mr. A. O. Hume, 
this species apparently replaces the S. occellatum of India, and. it is ‘con- 
stantly found in Burma.” 

[Thayet Myo (#.). Identical with Malaccan examples. S. sinensis, 


‘Lath., founded on Sonnera€’s ibouw de la Chine (Voy. Indes, ii. p. 185), can 


hardly refer to this owl. | 


64. S. ovpnant (J. 63). 

This should be the Burmese race, as it occurs at Malacca, as well 
as in South India and Ceylon; but Mr. A. Home has a Burmese specimen, 
and suspects that ‘if the Nip4l and Nilgiri birds be distinct, the Burmese, 


‘Kumaon, Simla, and Kotegurh birds are intermediate between these two." * 


65. Propvrivs naprus (J. 62). 
Strix badia, Horsfield ; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 6. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malay countries. 

['Tonghoo, Karen hills (W. #.). Identical with Malaccan and Bornean 


examples. ] 


® “Scrap-book,"” Part I. Raptores, No, 2, p. 351. 
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*66. Srarx savantea (J. 60). Lb 
Striz javanica, Gm.; Gould, B, As. pt. xxiv. pl. 1; S. indica, Blyth, Ibis, 1866, p. 250 ; 
nec &. jevenica, apud Horsfield, as figured by Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 16, 
Common and generally diffused. 
[Thayet Myo (7%). This is true S. javanica, Gm., founded on F. von 
Wurmb’s Nachtenle von Java (Magazin f. d. Neueste, iv. pt. 2, p. 10, no. 4, 
1786). No Latin title was given by this author. | 


67. S. canprmpa (J. 61). 
S. candida, Tickell; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. 2. 
Tonghoo. Occurs also in Central and Southern India, China, the * 
Philippine Islands, and Austraa. 
[ Tonghoo (Z.). ] 


Order INSESSORES. 
Sub-order Picanim, 
Tribe HALYCONES. 
Fam. Bucerotide. : 
Hornbills. 





#68. Dicnocrnos niconnts (J. 140). 


Young-yen, Arakan (PAayre). Oukchingee (Big-Hornbill), and sometimes Yonia 
( Bearan). 


and is by no means rare, nor particularly shy. Southward its range extends 

to Malacea and Sumatra.* | | 
[Mong (J. 2.); common on the western slopes of the Pegu hills (0.); 

Pahpoon, and 30 miles north of Ye (.). Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 470) ul 

treats the Malaccan race as distinct. The characters which differentiate the ; 

Indian from the Malayan forms have yet to be recorded. ] : 
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70, ASOMMIINUS TICKELL. 

Duceros tickelli, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. pp. 206, 286; xxviii. p. 412; This, 1864, pl. iii. 

Mountains of Amherst Province, up to 4000 feet of elevation. A 
kindred species from the Nagas was referred to 4. galeritus by Major 
Godwin-Austen,* and is named A. austeni by Dr. Jerdon;{ but it proves to 
be no other than the Malayan Craniorrhinus corrugatus (Tem. P. ©. 520), the 
head being now in the possession of Lord Walden. A. galeritus is also a 
Malayan species. 


*71. Acenos rriicatus (7). 

Buceros plicutus (?), Latham; 2B. rufieotlis, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xii. p. 176. 

Chittagong, Kachar, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, Jaya (?). Javanese specimens appear to me to be somewhat 
different. In Tenasserim, remarks Mr. Barbe, both this species and the 
next are very common, associating in flocks of a dozen or twenty birds, but 
the two species do not mingle in the same flock. 

[Dr. Day obtained this species in Assam. | 


72. A. sUpEUFICOLLIS. 
_ A. subruficoltis, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xii. p. 177. 
Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula. This species is very closely 
akin to the Papuan 4. rufieollis (verus), the females being undistinguishable. 
[Tonghoo (W. #.). ) 


73. A. xrvacensts (J. 146). 
Munipur, Kachar, Tenasserim mountains.} 


Fam. Upupide®. 
; Hoopoes. 

74. Urvura LoxornosTetis. 

Upupa longirostris, Jordon, B, of Ind. i. p. 393. Towng pee-taok. 

Tenasserim, Siam, Hainan. 

This is hardly to be considered more than a deeply-coloured race of 
U. epops, and I have an impression that Arakan specimens are pale, like 
those of Lower Bengal and also of Europe.§ 

[Tonghoo, Thayet Myo (M. £. ).] 


« J. A. 8. B. xxxix. p. 96. + This, 1872, p. 6. 
} For notice of the Hornbills of British Burma, eide Tickell, This, 1864, p. 173 ef seg. 


§ Of. Stolicaka, J. A. S. B. ali. pt. 2, p. 235; Sharpe and Dresser, Hist. of Birds of 
Europe, pt. vii.; Murie, Ibis, 1873, pp. 151 ef seg. 
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fam. Alcedinidm. 
Kingfishers. 


75. Canctxrvres prLcwervs. 

Carcineutes pulchellus (Horsf.), Sharpe, Mon. Ale, pl. 96. 

The range of this Malayan species extends to Mergui. 

[Karen hills (7. R.); Amherst (D.). The examples from the Karen 
hills are absolutely identical with those Malaccan individuals which possess 
a rufous collar. This collar is strongly marked in these Karen specimens. 
But in many Malaccan specimens it is wanting. When in this common 
phase of plumage, they become the C. amadilis, Hume (Str. Feath. i. p. 474), * 
founded on Upper Pegu examples obtained by Mr. Oates. ] 


*76. PrLancorsts nURMANNICA. 

Pelargopais burmannica, Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 35. D’eing-nyen (generic). 
Arakan (?), Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Andaman Islands. 
One of several geographical races which are barely separable. 
[ Yey-tho, Karen nee (JV. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


“77. P. amavnorrena (J. 128). 
FP. amauroptera (Pearson), Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 30. 
This species is seldom seen far inland, though in India it occurs in the 
Tarai at the foot of the Eastern Himalaya; being chiefly seen about estuaries 
where the water is brackish. It probably is nowhere more abundant than 
along the Tenasserim coast. : 
[Yey-tho (F. R.).] 


*78. Harcyon rrieara (J. 130). 
Haleyon pileata (Bodi.), Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 62. 
Common. 
[Palow (0.); Karope, Tavoy, Moulmein (D.). } 


#79. H. conomanpa (J. 131), 
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“81. Savnoraris cuvonis (J. 132). 
Haileyon chloria (Bodd.), Sharpe, Afon, Ale. pi. 87. 
Common along the sea-conste. 

[ Amherst, Henza Basin (D.). } 


*82. Crerx tarmacryta (J. 133). + 

Ceyx tridactyla (Pall.), Sharpe, Mon, Ale. pl. 40. Deing-nyeen. 

Arakan, Tenosserim, Malacca. 

[Eastern Pegu hills (O.); between Tavoy and Meeta Myo, Karope, Ye 
(D.).] 


*83. Arcepo peNcaLenss (J, 134). 
Alceds bengalensis, Gm., Sharpe, Mon. Ale, pl. 2. 
Common. 


- [Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karon nee (W. #.); Thayet Myo (¥:)-] 


*B84. A. ASTATICA. 

A. asiatica, Swainson; A. meningting, Horsfield ; Sharpe, Mon. die. pl. 5. 
- Tennsserim provinces. It is remarked by Mr. W. T. Blanford, that 
Pelargopsis burmannica, Halcyon smyrnensis, and Alcedo bengalensis, are 
apparently replaced in the Irawédi delta, where the water is salt, by ?. 
amauroptera, Hf. pileata, and A. asiatica, According to Helfer, Alcedo 
beryllina, Vieillot (diru, Horsfield), is also an inhabitant of the Tenasserim 


provinces, but I have never seen it even from the Malayan peninsula, The 


present, however, is one of the species which Helfer did procure. 
[This is probably A. beavani, Walden, for Mr. Hume remarks that 
Amherst and Ye examples are identical with individuals from various parts 


as 


of India and from the Andamans, A. meningting, Horsf., the senior title of 
A. asiatica, is a perfectly distinct species. } 


*85. Cenrie uvpis (J. 136). 
Coryle redis (Linn.), Sharpe, Aon. Ale. pi. 19. 
['Tonghoo (WF. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 





(86. C.ovrrara (J.187). 
-, ©. guttata (Vig.), Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 18. 
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Fam. Coraciadew. 
Rollers. 


“87. Conactas arrrxis (J. 124). 

Coracias affinis, McClell., Gray and Mitehell, Gen. Birds, pl. 21), not good. Hgnet-kha. 

Generally diffused, and always typically coloured; whereas specimens 
from Tippera, Sylhet, Assam, and Lower Bengal are mostly crossed more or 
less with C. indica, showing every gradation from one to the other. Gould’s 
figure assigned to C. affinis in his ‘‘ Birds of Asia” * represents a hybrid of 
the kind; and C. indica also interbreeds with C. garrula in localities where 
those two races meet. Eastward, the present species extends at least to 
Siam. 


{ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo (JF. 2.). | 


*88. Evrysromus onrentanis (J. 126). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 


Fam. Meropide. 
Bee-eaters. 


“89. Menxors prirerrvs (J. 118). ‘ 
Merops philippinus, Linn.; Gould, B. As. pt. vii. pl. 2. 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumutra, Java, Philippines, South 


China. The Philippine race does not, as has been asserted, differ in any 
respect. 
[Tonghoo (WF. &.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


*90. M. xerrmnocernaivus (J. 119). 
M. erythrocephalus, Gm.; Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl. 13. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca. The Javanese Jf quinticolor, 
Vieillot, is distinguished by having no rufous above the black pectoral band.} 

(Rangoon, Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.), The Malaccan 
hubitat is doubtful. For reasons already stated (Ibis, 1873, p. 301), 
Gmelin’s title, taken from Brisson, cannot be adopted. If, however, the title 
of quinticolor, Vicillot, is to be used for the Javan race, the continental form 
must take the name of MM leschenaulti, Vioill. In either view the necess Ly 
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*91. M. vintors (J. 117). 
M. viridis, var. ferrugeiceps, Hodgson. 
Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. Jf sumatranus, Raffles, occurs in 
Siam, and should be looked for in the Southern Tenasserim provinces, 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo hills, Karen hills (7. 2.).] 


*92. Nrermunis atuentronm (J. 122). 
| Nyctiornis athertonii (J. & 8.), Gould, B. As, pt. ii. pl. 2. 
Tenasserim provinces. 
, [Tonghoo, Karen hills (#. 2.). | 


93. N. amrera. 
Merops amictus, Temminck, P.C. 310; Swainson'’s Zool. [iL, 2nd series, pl. 56; Gould, 
B. As. pt. ii. pl. 3; M. malaccensix, Cabanis. 
Procured by Helfer, probably in Mergui province. 
[Near Zadee (D.). X. malaccensis, Cab., was described from the young 


bird. ] 
* Tribe COCCYGES. 
Fam. Capitonide. 
wearbet⸗. 


*94. MrosLeMa MAnsHALLonem (J. 191). 

Megalema marshallorum, Swinhoe ; Marshall's Mon. Cap. pl. 16. Pko-goung. 
i. Arakan. 
ir [Karen hills (7. #.). Mr. Hume has identified examples obtained by 
Ac. Davison at Kollidoo and Kyouknyat as belonging to Jf. viren⸗ (Bodd.), 
re and not to the Himalayan bird. } 


#95. M. movasonr (J. 192). 
. Af. hodgsoni, Bp.; AL. lineata, Marshall's Mon. Cap. pl. 36, 37. 
Khisias, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca (?), Java. 
(Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho (WW. #.); Thayet Myo (0.). Vieillot’s 
title of Tineata cannot be applied. J 


A. *96. M. asrarica (J. 195). 
4 Mt. aviation (Lath.) ; Marshall, Afon, Gap, pl. 29, _Kok-kha-loung. 

' " Arakan, where not common. 
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97. M. rrawkirst (J. 196). F 
M. franklinit (nobis); Marshall, Mon. Cap, pl. 24, 
Khisias, Tenasserim mountains, 
According to Col. Tickell, this species ‘‘swarms from 3000 to 5000 
feet elevation, not higher, nor lower, and from the first level it suddenly 
supplants M. lineata (AL hodgsoné?), the Pokoung of the Burmese.” 


[98. M. rawsayt. 

M. ramaayi, Walden, Ann. N. H. (4), 15, p. 400, June, 1875. 
Karen neo (JV. 2.). | 

» 


*99. M. cYaNorTis. 

Mf. eyanotis (nobis); Marshall, Afon. Cap, pl. 33, fig. 3. 
Khasias, Tippera, Kachar, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces. 
[Karen Hills ( . #.).) 


[ 100. M. arrsracorianvs, 
M. mystacophanus (Tem.,), Marshall, Mon. Cap. pl. 19. » 
Om-ben-gwen (D.).] 


(101. M. rscoesrra. . 
M. incognita, Hume, Str, Feath. ii. p. 442. 


Karope, Ye (D.).]| 
*102. M. memacermara (J. 197). 
X. Acmacephala (L. 8. Miller); Marshall, Jfon. Cap, pl. 42. 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Penang, Malacca, Philippines. : 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. #.); Thayet Myo (0.).| , | 


Fam. -Picides. } : * 
Woodpeckers. Theat-towk (generic). . - 


*103. Hemrcencus caneste (J. 165). : 
—————— Cant Foe — — — 5 
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*104. ALornoneures currunatis (J. 168). 

Picus pulverulentus, Temminck, P.C. 389; Picws gutturalis, Valenciennes. 

Arakan, Shan hills, Tenasserim, Malacca, Java. The largest of Asiatic 
Woodpeckers. 

[Arakan and Pegu hills (0.); Tonghoo (Z.). Examples from Cochin- 
china in no way differ. According to Sundevall (Consp. Av. Picinarum, 
p- 10, no. 23), Temminck’s title has priority, and he quotes the year 
1825 as the date of publication. But there must be some mistake, for 
Sundevall refers to the 65th Livraison of the Recueil, whereas P. puleeru- 
lentus was described and figured in the 66th, Anyhow, Crotch (Ibis, 1568, 
p- 500) gives 1826 as the year in which both these Livraisons were published, 
Elsewhere (Ibis, 1871, p. 164, note) reasons are stated why, while the exact 
date of Valenciennes’ title remains undetermined, preference should be given 
to the one bestowed by Temminck. | 


105, Taermonax CRAWFURDIT. | 
Picus crawfurdii, J. ER. Gray, Griffith’s English edition of Cuvier’s “Animal Kingdom,” 
Birds, vol. ii. p. 613, pl. 1; Memilophus feddens, Biyth, J. A. S. B. xxxii. p. 75; 7. jerdoni, 
Cabanis, Mus. Heine. ii. p: 105. 


Upper Pegu. ; 7 
[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo (7. R.); Pahpoon, Kyouknyat (D.).] 


106. T. savewsts. 
P. javensis, Horstleld; Picus leucogaster, Reinwardt, Tem. FP. C. 501, 
Mergui, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Philippines. 


#107. Cunysoconarres ourricnistatus (J. 166 partin). 

Picus guttaeristatus, Tickell 2 ; Jndopicus delesserti, Malherbe, Mon. Picida, pl. 64; 
Ibis, 1866, p. 355; 1872, p. 8. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Sium, Malacca. 

(Yey-tho, Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.); Arakan hills (0.). 
Tickell’s title has priority over Malherbe’s and Hodgson’s titles. | 


#108. Troa savanensts (J. 184). 
Picus javanensis, Ljungh; vide Lord Walden in [bis, 1871, p. 170 ; Piews tiga, Horsfield ; 
Tiga intermedia, Blyth. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Java. Common. A smaller race (7. rufa, 
apud Stoliczka) occurring in the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra.* 
[Yey-tho, Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (IW. #.); Thayet Myo (0.). 
Malaccan and Javan examples are smaller, otherwise identical. | 


© Vide Stolicaka, in J, A. S, B. xxxix, p. 289. 
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109. Grernvs strtonatvs (J. 171). 
Pegu, delta of the Irawidi ( /lanford). 
[Tonghoo (Z.). The Ceylon and Malabar form of this species is con- 


‘ siderably smaller than the Sub-Himalayan and Burman. <A Ceylon example 
has the uropygium deep golden orange. | 


*110. G. vremanvs. 
G. viridanus, nobis, J, A. 8. B. xii. p. 1000, 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Pegu, Siam. Barely separable from G. dimidiatus 
of Sumatra and Java, but considered so by Lord Walden.* 


[Tonghoo (W. #.). If considered identical with the Javan bird, this 
Woodpecker must take the title of wittatus, Vieillot.] 


*111. G. occtrrratis (J. 172). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Yey-tho, Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).} 


[112. Gecrxvs EeyrHnoryrarvs. o 


Gecinus erythropygius, D. G. Elliot, N. Archiv. 1865, p. 76, pl. iii.; G. erythropygius, 
Wardlaw Ramsay, P. Z. 8, April 21, 1874, p. 212, pl, xxxv. (motu propri); ; G. nigrigenis, 
Hume, P. A. 8. B. May, 1874, p. 106. 


Foot of Karen hills, also at 600 feet, Tonghoo ( M. 2.); hills north of 
Pahpoon (D.). ] 


*113. Cunysormiroma rravinvena (J. 173). 

Chrysophlegma flavinucha (Gould) ; B. As. pt. i. pl. 5. * 

Arakan, Tonghoo. | 

[Yey-tho, Karen hills, Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.); neigh- 
bourhood of Pahpoon (D.). ] 

*114. C. cHtoroLornugs (J. 174). 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee hills, at 3000 feet elevation (JV. R.); Thayet 
Myo (0.).] 


115. C. MENTALIS. 
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116, C, ruytcevs. 
Picus puniceus, Horsfield, Tom, P.C. 423. 
Mergui, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java. 


(117. Vewrra prnnuoris (J. 176). 
Tonghoo hills (#7. #.); Pahpoon (D.).] 


*118. Geernvtvs vrurprs. 
Gecinulus viridis, Bl, J. A. 8. B. xxxi. p. 341. 
Upper Pegu. 


[Tonghoo hills, at 2500 feet (WW. 2.); Pahpoon, Kyouknyat, Pahchaun, 
Ye, Meeta Myo (D.).] 


*119. Micnorrrrnvs ruatocers (J. 178). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
| Rangoon, Tonghoo (7, #.); Thayet Myo (0.). Malherbo’s title of 
rufinotus must be adopted. | 
#120. M. cus. 
M. burmannicus, A, Hume, P. A. 8. B. 1872, p. 71. 
Thayet-myo. 
[ This is nothing but Jf, rufinofws, and has no claim to rank as a distinct 
species. Mr. Blyth had no opportunity of examining Thayct Myo examples. | 





¥121. Metotyrres svevrants. 
Meiglyptes jugularis, nobis, J, A. S. B. xiv, p. 195. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. 
[Arakan and Pegu hills (0.). Included by Sundevall (¢. ¢. p. 93, no. 4) 
among his species dubia, yet an undoubtedly distinct form. | 


*122. M. rnusris. i 
M. tristis, Horstield; Tem. P.C. 197, fig. 1. 
Mergui, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra, Java. 


*123. Denpnorrres macer (J. 157). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
. [Karen hills, at 3000 feet, Karen nee, at 4000 feet elevation (7. R.).] 
" | #124. D. armarvs. 
, Picus atratus, nobis, J. A, 8. B. xviii. p. 803, xxviii. p. 412. 
Tenasserim mountains. 
[Karen hills, at 3000 and 4000 feet. Iris, in male, dark brown; bill 
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horny, mandible whitish ; legs, greenish plumbeous (WW. R.); pine forests wie 
north of Pahpoon (J.). An old male exhibits a carmine tinge on some of 
the pectoral feathers. ] 


125. D. awacrs. 
Pieus analis, Horsfield ; Pieus pectoralis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xv. p, 15. 
Tonghoo, where the occurrence of this Javanese species is remarkable, 
[Tonghoo (4.); Karen nee (JF. &.); Thayet Myo(F). Identical with 
Javan examples. | 


126. Liorrro MAnRatrensts (J. 160). 
Picus blanfordi, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxxii. p, 76, i 
Tonghoo. As compared with specimens from Central India, those from 
Pegu have more of white on the plumage, but Viscount Walden informs me _ 
that in this respect they resemble others from Ceylon, 
[Thayet Myo (/.); Tonghoo (JF. 7.).] 


*127. Yuneiricvs CANICAPILLUS. . 7 
Picus canicapiilus, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xiv. p. 197. 
Khasias, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces. Common. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee at 4000-feet (JV. #.); Thayet Myo (/).] 


128. Vivia tynomrata (J. 186). 

Picumnus innominatus (Burton); Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 13. 
Tenasserim mountains. : 
[ Karen hills at 2000 feet (7. 2.).) 


*129. Sasta ocmmacra (J, 187). 
5 Sasia ochracea, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 14. 
* Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[ Tonghoo hills (7. #.).} 
[130. 8. avons. 
Picumnus abnormis, Tem., P.C. 371, fig. 3. 


__ Stated by Mr. Heese, Dante $i.» 419) 60 ban oe eet 
‘Mr. Davisc near Xe.] 
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Fam. Cuculidss. 
Cuckoos. 


*132. Hrenococerx sranventonpes (J. 207).* 
Arakan, Malacea, 


[ Rangoon, Yey-tho, Karen nee at 4000 feet (7. R.); Pahpoon (D.).] 


135. H. vanrus (J. 205). 
_ This species can hardly but occur, as also ZZ. nisicolor (J. 206); but in 


the Malay countries they would seem to be replaced by JZ. Ayperythrua, 


Gould,+ of which Cuculus fugax, Horsfield, is the young bird. 77. varius is 
common in the Dacca district of Eastern Bengal, and Jerdon gives it from 
“‘Burma and Malacca,” but I do not remember to have seen a specimen 
from the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 


134. Cucunvs aicrorrervs (J. 203) and C. arrryts (J. 204). 

These differ only in size, and have the same note bhokatdko, which I 
often heard in th@ vicinity of Moulmein during the rainy season, but did not 
obtain a specimen, Both races occur in Java, and C. affints occurs both in 
Nipal and the Malayan peninsula. Of necessity both of them must inhabit 
the Indo-Chinese countries. I have never seen a specimen of intermediate 
dimensions. 

[ Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. iii. p. 79) makes the important statement that 
the above numbers of Jerdon belong respectively to the male and female. If 
this be so, a hitherto much disputed question is satisfactorily settled. | 


135. C. caxonvs (J. 199). 
A specimen of this bird, in the plumage of immaturity, was shot in my 


Presence, in the garden of the Commissioner, at Moulmein. Mr. Wallace 


obtained it in Timor. 
[Karen nee at 3500 feet (WW. R.); Prome (Ratkes). } 


136. C. srnratus (J. 200). 
@. striatus, Drapies ; Ibis, 1866, p. 369; 1872, p. 12. 
The range of this Cuckoo extends from the Himilaya to China and 


| © Mr. Hume. gives. 2. strenuns, Gould, from Thayet Myo. P. A. 8. B. 1872, p. 71. 


aie enon —— 
nothing but H, aparverioides.] 
at rer gr a. 
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N. Australia. I have seen two Tennsserim examples of it. C. poliocephalus . 
can also hardly but occur, as examples from Java differ in no respect from 
others obtained in the Himalayas, Nilgiris, and mountains of Ceylon. 


137. C. sow~nrrati (J. 202). 

Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula and islands. As an Indian 
bird, I have only seen it from Malabar and Ceylon.* 

[Thayet Myo (WF. &.). | 


*138. Cacomantrs Ppassenrnvs (J. 209). 
Cuculus passerinus, Vahl; Polyphasia rufiventris, Jerdon, This, 1872, p. 16. * 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Hainan, Pinang. Replaced by a smaller 
race (C. threnodes) at Malacca. 
[Thayet Myo, Yey-tho, Tonghoo, Karen nee (JV. &.). C. passerinus is 
distinct from C. rufiventris, the correct title of the species Mr. Blyth refers 
to. While there is no record of C. passerinus ever having been found in 
Burma, C. rufiventris is there very common. | , = 


#139. Sunwicutvs tvevsers (J. 210). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Pinang, Java. mn 
[Tonghoo hills, Yey-tho,-Karen nee (W. &.). Javan, continental, and 

Ceylon birds are identical. } 


#140, Curysococcyx macunatus (J. 211). ; 
Cuculus malayanua, Raffles, apud Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 117. — 
Arakan, Tenusserim. Mr. Gould distinguishes a smaller race (0. 
schomburgki) from Siam.t 
[Tonghoo (Z.).} 


141. C. XANTHOREYNCHUS. 

C. xanthorhynchus, Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java, pl —. 
SY oak meson, of Jane Gk ee Saas 4 
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142, EvpywamMis cHInEensts. 


- Eudynamia chinensis and EB, malayana, Cab, Mus, Hein, iv. p. 62; Walden, Ibis, 
1870, p. 339. 


Nipil, Tenasserim, Siam. 
[Thayet Myo, Rangoon, Tonghoo (iW. R.). « E. — is the correct 
title. Malaccan individuals are identical. } 


*143. Cocevsres conomanpus (J. 213). 
Cuculus coromandus (Linn.) ; Gould, B. As. pt. vi. pl. 3. 

© Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malay countries generally. 
[Thayet Myo, Rangoon (17. #.).) 


144. C. saconrevs (J. 212), 

This common African and Indian species abounds in Upper Pegu; but I 
have seen it from no other locality eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 

[Thayet Myo (W~ R.).] 


145. PHornxtcorpuaks ERYTHROGNATUUS. 
Pihoenicophats ergthrognathus, Hartlaub, Verz. Brem, Sammi. p. 95. 
; _ Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo. 


4 


146. Zanctostomwus JAVANICUS. 
Pheanicophaus yavanieus, Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java, pl. —. 
Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java. 


147. Z. prannr. 
a Melias diardi, Lesson, Traite, p. 132. 
- - * Mergui, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra. 


*1468. Z. rntsris (J, 215). 
_Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Cambodja, Hainan, Pinang, Malacca. A 
ve . very common species. 
* een Tonghoo, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (JF. &.); se 


ta #149. Cextrorvs nerreennts (J. 217). 

—8 Genorally diffused. 

* [Thayet Myo, Karen hills, Tonghoo ( R.). Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. 
re. Os i. p- 454) has separated the race which inhabits the Doon, the neighbour- 
— hood of Dacca, and Thayet Myo, under the specific title of C. intermedius. 

i ‘These Burman examples bear out Mr. Hume's remarks, and may fairly be 

considered distinet from the isc —— 
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[ 150. C. nurycrncvs. : » 
C. eurycercus, A. May, J. A. 8. B. 1845, p. 551. 

Introduced by Mr. Hume in his list of birds of the Tenasserim provinces 
(Str. Feath. ii. p. 473), but without the exact locality being stated. Two 
distinct species seem to be included by him under the title. The smaller 
may possibly be C. rectunguis. | 


#151. C. nencaensts (J. 218). 


Also generally diffused. 
[Karen nee (. 2.). ] 


* 


7 
. — —— —s 


(152. Rearxortia ciLonora ma. * 
Cuenlus chlorophaus, Raffles, Tr. L. 8. xiii. p. 288. : : 
Lemyne, Thayet-chaung, near Meeta Myo (D.). | 3 


Fam. Trogonid®. 
‘Trogons, 
153. Hanractes nopesont (J. 116). | 
' Herpactes hodgsoni ; Ibis, 1866, p. $42; Gould, B, As. pt. xvii. pl. 1. 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
{Karen nee at 4000 feet (WW. &.); Thayet Myo (/-).] 


_ #154. H. onescrvs. : 
Trogon oreskios, Tem.; Gould, B. As. pt. xvii. pl. 3; Afon. Trogonida, pl. 34; Beavan, 
Ibis, 1869, p. 407; P. Z. 5S. 1866, p. 538. 
Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Cambodja, Java. 





According to Col. Tickell, Harpactes hodgsoni is “common on the hills 
from 3000 feet upwards. Below that it is replaced by Hi. orescius. It flies 
in small flocks, and is active and vociferous on the wing, solitary and quiet 
during the heat of the day, sitting in the shade.” 
[Karen hills (JF. R.).) 7 
' Fam. Caprimulgide. , — | 
ght &: Night-jars. os le 
| #155, Lxxconnis’ CERVINICERS. — 
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I remarked that on their first appearance, towards evening, these superb 
Night-jars would seek their food high in the air, descending gradually within 
gunshot, and finally sweeping about close to the ground, in considerable 
numbers, as it became too dark to fire at them. 

[Tonghoo (Z.); Pahpoon (D.). ] 


*156. Capnimeievs rpicus (J. 107). 
Generally diffused, extending southward to Malacca and Sumatra. 


[157. C. soraka. 
C. jolaka, Tem, & Schlegel, Fauna Japonica, Ares, p. 37, pl. 12, 13. 
Tonghoo (Z.). | 


*158. C. macnovnvus (J. 110). 

Indo-Chinese and Malay countries generally, extending to N. Australia. 

[Tonghoo (W. #.); Thayet Myo (7). Tonghoo examples very much 
larger than typical Javan individuals. Wing, 8; tail, 7.] 


*159. C. monticotvs (J. 114). 
Indo-Chinese countries generally, extending eastward to South China. 
[Tonghoo (. #.); Amherst, Yeboo, Pahpoon (D.). | 


(160. C. aretworarvs (J. 109). 
Tonghoo (WW. #.). | 


*161. C. asrarreus (J. 112), ; 
-Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. One or more species of Balrachostomus 
must needs occur, though as yet overlooked.* According to Mason, the 
Burmese call Night-jars myc-rot (earth-crouchers), while the Arakan name 
— for them is NMnet · hyen (outside-bird). 
* Thayxet Myo (17. #.). |] 


[162. Barracnosromus nopasont (J. 106). 
i Otothriz hodgsoni, G. R. Gray, P. Z, S. 1859, p. 101, pl. 162. 
‘i “Karen nee, at 6000 feet. Iris, marbled buff; bill, light madder; legs, 
; light madder, ti tinged with violet’’ (1. #.), 
1% A male, in grey mottled plumage, and closely resembling the type. 


* Mason, however, gives Podargua ajfinés, Dlyth, without mentioning any locality. 
Probably Otothrix Aodgsoni, G. R. Gray, if the two really ditfer. 
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The other known species of this genus within the Indian region are :— 

1. B. javanensis, Horsf. = P. cornutus, Tem.= B. stellatus, Gould. 
Malacea, Java, Borneo, Sumatra. 

2. B. affinis, Blyth=P. parvulus, Tem.—ZB. castaneus, Hume. Borneo, 
Malacca, Darjeeling. 

3. B. moniliger, Layard= 2. punctatus, Hume. Ceylon, Malabar, 

4. B. stictopterus, Cab.=B. stellatus, Gould, ap. Salvadori. Malacca, 
Borneo. I have some doubts whether this is not a phase of B. javanensis. 
In dimensions the two do not materially differ. The markings are similar, 
but the colouring is dark rufous brown, and not chestnut. I have never met 
with examples of this species, if it be one, or of B. jaranensis in grey 
speckled plumage. But grey examples of B. affints and B. meniliger are as 
common as rufous individuals. 

5. B. auritus, Gould. Malacca. In rufous-brown, or in grey plumage, 
very common; but I have never met with it in chestnut plumage. | 


Tribe CYPSELI. 
Fam. Cypselide. 


Swifts. 


#163. Acantnyiis oicanTea (J. 96). 
Cyprelus giganteus, Hasselt; P.C. 364. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Andamans, Pinang, Nilgiris, Ceylon. 
[Tonghoo (Z.). Chatura indica, Hume, is synonymous. } 


164. Crpsetts PaActrrices. ' 


Hirundo pacifica, Latham; 0. eittatus, Jardine and Selby, 722. Orn. 2nd scries, pl. 39; 
C. australis, Gould. 
Upper Assam, Kachar, Tenasserim provinces, Pinang, China, Australia. 
(Thayet Myo (0.).] 


#165. C. racwanum (J. 102). : 


Pyan-hlwa, Mason. | 
The common Indian Palm Swift abounds in the Indo-Chinese countries, 






Burma) 
where also (though not hitherto detected within the limits of British | 
‘must needs also occur the allied C. infumatus, Sclater (C. tinus, tinus, Swinhoo 5 


¢. tectorum, Jerdon),* which inhabits the Naga and Garo hills, was ¢ obtained 
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by Mr. Swichoe in Hainan, and was originally described by Mr. Sclater from 
Borneo. It is somewhat remarkable that C. eubfurcatus, nobis,* has not 
hitherto been observed in the Indo-Chinese countries, though a resident 
species at Pinang. The allied western species (C. affinis), 20 common in 
India, is, however included by Mason. 

[ The title, C. batasstensis, J. E. Gray (Cuv. An. King. (Griffith), Ares, ii, 
p. 60, 1829), founded on Latham’s Salassian Swift (Gen. Hist. vii. p. 329), 
takes precedence over (. palmarum, J. E. Gray (Hardw. Il. Ind. Zoo. i. 
pl. 35, fig. 1, 1832).} 


(166. C, InvUMATUs. 

. infumatus, Solater, P. Z. S. 1865, p. 602, 

Tonghoo (W. #.); very common in Upper Pegu (0.); common in 
Tenasserim (/7ume). | 


167. Cotrocamra rvermaca (J. 103). 

Hirundo fuciphaga, Thunberg; Wallace, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 384; Tbis, 1863, p. 323; 
1866, p. 341; C. déncAd, apud Ball, J. A. 5. B. xli. pt. 2, p. 376, 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Andamans. 

The Swiftlets which build the edible nests,“ remarks Mason, “ are so 
numerous in the limestone caves on the islets and islands of the Tavai coast, 
that the Government revenue from the birds’-nest farm in 1847 was nearly 
eleven thousand rupees; but in 1849 it was more than four thousand rupees 
less, At Mergui they are not so numerous.” 

[As has been elsewhere shown (Ibis, 1874, p. 152), this Swift must take 
the title of francica, Gm. Mr. Wallace was the first author who published 
the opinion that examples from India, Ceylon, Bourbon, Mauritius, the 
whole of the Malay islands, the Louisiade Archipelago, New Caledonia, 
Tuhiti, and the Marianne islands, do not specifically differ. That naturalist 
not considering the variations in size and slight variations in colouration 
which are to be found occurring sufficient to justify specific separation. 
Examples (C. spodiopygia) from Ovalau and Mango island (Fiji) can hardly 
be separated. ] 


168. C. trxent. 
C. linehi, Horsfield; Wallace, P.Z.S.; Voy. “ Novara," 1863, p. 384, Vogel, t. ü. f. 2. 
Mergui Archipelago, Nicobars, Java, ete. 

[This is the true Hirundo fuciphaga, Thunb. } 


* J. A. 8. B. xviii. p. 807. 
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*169. Macnorrenyx coronarus (J. 104). 
Hirwndo coronata, Tickell; Gould, B. As. pt. xi. pl. 2. 
Pegu, Siam. Replaced by If klecho in the Malayan peninsula. 
[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 1700 feet (W. 2.); Ngabeemah, 
j pine forests north of Kollidoo, Henza Basin (J.). | 


Suborder PASSERES. 


fam. Corvidee. 
Crows, Jays, etc. ~ 


*170. Corvus variianti (J. 660). : 
Corvus voillantii, Lesson. 


Arakon, Tenasserim, Malacca. Generally diffused in pairs throughout 
the forests.* 


" [Pegu (0.).] 


*171. C. sprexpens (J. 663). 
Kyie-gan. 
At Akyab this Crow abounds, and also (as I was informed by Mr. W. 
T. Blanford) at Mandell, high up the Irawadi. At Khyouk Phoo, a party 
of seven individuals made their appearance on the 7th December, 1856, © 
. which subsequently stocked the neighbourhood; but to what extent the race 
may have spread at the present time [am unaware. Elsewhere in Arakan_ 
this Crow has still no representative; but across the mountains which divide 
that province from Pegu, again at Rangoon, Moulmein, Tavoy, and as far 
South as Mergui, as also in Siam, it is replaced by a wholly black race, quite * 
~ similar in form and habit, but having a much shriller voice (a sort of shrieking 
caw), if possible still more in us than that of the other. There is 
just a very faint tinge of ash-colour on the nape and br eas 
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is by the late Sir R. H. Schomburgk.* Sir A. Phayre, referring to it os the 
common Crow of the branches of the Irawddi, states that ‘away from the 
river, on the hills, there is a Crow of the same size, but not with the same 
tinge on the neck, being of an uniform black throughout.'’+ As regards the 
Indien bird, an unknown donor has favoured me with two skins differing 
remarkably in size, but in no other respect. Length of closed wing 11 in, 
in the larger specimen, 10 in. in the smaller; of middle tail-feathers, re- 
spectively, 64 in. and 54 in; tarsus 1} in. and 14 in. Some Ceylon 
specimens now (1872) living in the London Zoological Gardens are decidedly 
smaller, and rather darker coloured than Bengal or Akyab specimens; and 
3 I have seen other specimens from Ceylon, which again were darker coloured 
and approximately melanous { 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. #.). The melanoid variety referred to has 
recently been separated and named C. insolens, Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 480). 
The late Mr. G. R. Gray (H. List, ii. p. 14) restricted Vieillot’s title of 
splendens (erroneously referring it to Temminck) to a supposed Javan and 
Sumatran species of Corvus, and adopted Hodgson’s title of impudicus for the 
Indian. The type of Ze Choucas gris du Bengale, C. splendens, Vieillot 
(N. D. viii. p. 441, 1817), came from the Indian continent, and no representa- 
* tite race even of that species is known as existing in either Java or Sumatra, 
Temminck’s statement notwithstanding. C. impudicuws, Hodgson, must 
continue, as hitherto, a synonym of C. splendens, Vieillot. Another 
curious varicty of this Crow occurs in Tonghoo. Two examples of it 
are of an isabelline cream colour; the urapygium and abdomen being dark 
brown. I do not, however, propose to name it as belonging to a distinct 


: 2 
species. | 

‘ 

Magpie Group. 
> 172. Pica wepra. 
| Pica media, Blyth, J. A. 8S. B. xiii, p. 303; 2. sericea, Gould; P. eandata, apud 
J. Anderson, Exped., p. 259. 
Bhamé, China, Hainan, and Formosa. 


* Ibis, 1864, p. 252. 

+ J.A.8. B. xxii. p. 76, xxiv. p. 479. 

} Some time ago I received a packet containing two skins of C. splendens, coloured as 
im India, Wing, respectively 11 in. and 9} in.; tail, 6} and 5) in.; beak to forehead 2 in. 
ree The latter are probably the admeasurements of the Coylon race. 
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*173. Dewpnoctrra nvra (J. 674). Ps 

Common throughout the Irawadi valley, in Pegu (lanford); also in the 
Vicinity of Moulmein. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho (W. 2.); Thayet Myo (F.); Tenasserim 
provinces (D.). } 

* “174. D. mrotaravensts (J. 676). 
D. himalayensix, nobis, This, 1865, p. 45. 

Mountains of Arakan, and probably those of the Indo-Chinese countrics 
generally. 

[Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (J. #.); north of Pahpoon (D.).} ; * 

*175. Crypsmmyixna VARIANS, 

Corvus varians, Latham; Lev, Gis d Afr. pl. 56; Phrenotriz temia, Horsfield, Zool. 
Res. in Java, pl, — 

Prome, Bassein, common in the neighbourhood of Moulmein, Lower 
Siam, Java. I have never seen this species from the Malayan peninsula, 
though it is cited from Malacea by Herr v. Pelzeln, —— I strongly suspect 
to be a mistake. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho (7. R.); Tenasserim provinces (D.). The ™ 
Malaccan habitat is certainly erroneous. This is another peculiar Javan 
species, which re-appears north of Province Wellesley. It has long since 
been compared and specifically identified with Javan individuals. ] 

*176. C. cvcunnata. — 

* C. eucullata, Jordon, Ibis, 1862, p. ns baat Wala peste pl. 3. , 

Thayet Myo, and the dry country above the British frontier. Not seen 

in Lower Pegu (Blanford). 
2 [Thayet Myo (W- R.).) | — 
t tg 
(177. Tesyvunvs Levoorrenes. : : : 
Glaucopis leucopterus, Tem. P. C. 266. , J — 








Meeta Myo (D.).] 
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“179. Crssa srvunets (J. 673). 

Coracias chinensis, Bodd.; Gould, B. Ax, pt. ix, pl. 8, 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, China (?). 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills (. &.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


[180. GanrvLus Levcorrs. 

G. lewcotia, Tlume, P. A. 8. B. 1874, p. 106. 

Tonghoo, Karen nee; very generally distributed both in the hills and in 
the plains of the Tonghoo province ( ¥”, 2.). | | 


Jam. Sturnids. 
Starling family. 
Subfam. Evianerixn™ (True Mainas). 


#181. Evianes rytermepra (J. 693). 

Gracula intermedia, A. Hay; cf. Stoliceka, J. A. S. B. xxxix. pt. 2, p. 327. 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. The common “ Hill Maina”’ of 
Northern India; that of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands now considered to 
be different. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (JF. #.). Perfectly distinct from 2. jaranensis. | 


182. AMPELICErS CORONATUS. 
Ampeliceps coronatus, nobis, J, A.S.B. xi. p. 194, xv. p. 32; Gray and Mitchell, 
Gen. Birds, pl. 81. 
-Tonghoo, Yé, Mergui, Cochin China. 
_[Tonghoo (Z.); South of Moulmein (D.).] 


Z sSabſum. Srunwiwa: (Starlings, ete.). 


#183. AcnrmoTwEnrs rausris (J. 684). 
Za-yet-mouk. 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 
* Rangoon (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 










*184. A, arrom1anus (J. 685). 

ae Tenasserim provinces. Though common in Upper India, as remarked 
N by Jerdon, “it certainly does not occur in Southern India, notwithstanding 

_ its specific name, taken from Gingi, south of Madras.” 


— =z 


ae 
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*185. A. Fuses (J. 686 partim®), * 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacca, Hainan. 
(Rangoon, Tonghoo (W”. R.).) 


(186. A. srawensts. 
A. mamensis, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 303. 


‘‘Karen nee, at 3000 feet. Iris, pale chocolate; bill, orange-yellow ; 
legs, dusky yellow” ( W. 2.).] 


*187. Srvpnopasron contra (J. 683). 

Sturnopastor contra, var, superciliaris, nobis, J, A. S, B. xxxii. p. 77. 
Khasias, Thayet Myo, Tavoy, Siam. = 
About Tavoy it is particularly abundant, and, as Mason remarks, ‘‘is often 

seen perched on the back of the Buffalo, gathering insects.” 
[Tonghoo (W. 2.).] 


188, S. xitertcornses. 
Gracula nigricoliis, Paykull, Act. Holm, xxviii. pl. 9; Pastor temporalis, Tem. 
Bhamo, Lower Siam, South China. 


189. SroRNIA BURMANNICA. Miia 
Sturnia éurmannica, Jerdon, Ibis, 1862, p. 21; Pastor peguanus, Lesson, (F) the ° 
_ young (F). 

Thayet Myo and Ava; more common above the British frontier than 

below it ( Blanford). 


[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Thayet Myo (7. &.). A sordid tawney-white 
albino variety of this species is among the Thayet Myo examples. ] 


*190. S. racopanve (J. 687). 7 
Arakan. | . 


#191. S. matanantca (J. 688). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 
Ls [This species does not eppear to inhabit Upper Poms, being replaced by — 
the following.) | . — 
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192. 5, wemonicona, : 
S. nemoricola, Jerdon, Ibis, 1862, p. 22. 
Thayet Myo. 


[fRangoon, Tonghoo (WV. #.). J. leucopterus, Hume (Str, Feath. ii. 
P. 480, note) appears to be synonymous. | 


193, 8S. srxensis. 
Oriolus sinensis, Gmelin; Pl. Enl. 617; Pastor elegans, Lesson, Bélanger, Voyage, pl. 6. 
Pegu (Lesson); China. 
[That this species winters in Pegu is suggested by Mr. Swinhoe (P.Z.5S. 
1871, p. 384), but the fact has yet to be established. | 


194. CaALoRNIS DAURICA. 

Turdus dauricus et Gracula sturnina, Gmelin; Paster malayensis, Eyton; Pi. Enl. 
627, fig. 2. 

Mergui, Malacca, Dauria. 

[This bird can hardly be placed in the genus Calornis. It is more 
nearly allied to the members of Sturnia. Its oldest specific title is sfurnina, 
Pallas. It is difficult to decide what species is meant to be depicted in 

Pl. Enl. 627, fig. 2. ] 


195. C. APFrNts, 
O. affinis, A. Hay, J. A. 5. B. xv. pp. 36, 369. 
Tippera, Arakan, Nicobar Islands. 


196. C. crarrnea. 
Turdus chalybeus et T. strigatus, Horsfield; J. stneidiator, Raffles, Tom. P.C. 199. 
figs. i, 3, 
Mergui, Malacca, Sumatra, Java. 
[If the Mergui Calornis belongs to the Malaccan and Sumatran species, 
it must take the title of tsidiator, Raffles, until it has been shown that the 


: Javan Calornis belongs to the same species. ] — 


—* [IOT. BSaBGLTOSA srrrorrera (J. 691). 
‘Karen hills at 2000 feet, Tonghoo (W. R.).] 


Fam. Ploceids. 


- ' Weaver-Birds, 
| 198. Procxvs JAVANENSIS. 
Loxia javanensis, Lesson, Traité, p- 446. 
* Pegu, Siam, Java, Lombok. ‘Observed by myself in Rangoon station. 
» [Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. B-); Thayet Myo (0.).] 
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"#199. P. paourprrvs (J. 694). 
FP. baya, nobis; of W. T. Blanford, J. A. S. B, xli. pt. 2, p. 167. Taa-ghaung-kwet, 
Arakan, Lower Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, not Philippines. Attaches its 
pensile nests to the projecting thatch of dwelling-houses in Rangoon, as duly 
noticed by Jerdon. 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo (WV. &.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


*200. P. mawyar (J. 695). 
Arakan, Thayet Myo, Siam, Java. 


201, P. nencarensis (J. 696). 
Thayet Myo, Ava. 


Fam. Astrildide. 
Waxbills, Amadavats, ete. 


202. Pappa oRYzIVOHA. 

Lozia oryzivora, Lin. ; Edwards, pl. 41, 

The well-known ‘‘ Java Sparrow” of British dealers in birds, which is 
extensively diffused over the Malay countries, was procured in Mergui 
province by Major Berdmore. Mr. Swinhoe notices it from Amoy, Hong- 
kong, and Shanghai; but in the vicinity of those emporia it has probably * 
escaped from captivity in the first instance, as it likewise has in that of 
Madras, in Madagascar, Zanzibar island, the Seychelles, St. Helena, Celebes, 
end the Philip i 

*203. Munrta nunericra (J. 698). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, South-west China. Common. Bornean speci- 
mens are similar to Indian and Burmese, having the black of the abdominal 
region and lower tail-coverts well developed ; but this black is much reduced 
in quantity, and sometimes nearly obsolete, in examples from Malacca and. 
Sumatra, In the race inhabiting Celebes (Jf brunneiceps, Walden), the . = 
black beneath is well developed, while that on the head and neck is much 
embrowned. ‘The race with white underparts, having the black abdominal 

and lower tail-coverts (Edwards, pl. 355), has never been observed 

eastward of the Bay of Bengal, but occurs rarely ator and 
Bwlahoes® is yet another of these very slightly differing races, for which 
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*204. M. runcrunant (J. 699). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam. The true Indian race, as distinguished 
from the kindred Jf, nisoria (Tem.), which inhabits the Malayan peninsula, 
ond has ash-coloured upper tail-coverts. 

| Rangoon, Tonghoo (WW. F&.). The Burman spotted Munra, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Ramesay’s examples, belongs to Jf. sub-undulata, Godwin- 


* Austen (J. A. S. B. xliii. p. 370, May 6, 1874), Jf. superstriata, Hume (Str. 


Feath. ii. p. 481, note, Oct. 1874), being a synonym. | 


*205., M. acurrcaupa (J. 702). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, China, Formosa. This 
species is the /ringilla muscardina of the Leyden Museum, a systematic 
name which is adopted for it by Mr. Gould.* In Japan it is extensively 
bred, white, partially white, and of pale colouring. 

[Tonghoo hills (JF. 2.); Thayet Myo (0.). I cannot find that Mr. 


Gould employed the title of muscardina in any part of the Z. 8. Proceed- 
ings of 1859. | 


*206. M. tevcoynora (J. 701). 
Tan-tea, “* Forest Sparrow.” 
Arakan. Of general diffusion. 


207. AsruinpA aAmannava (J. 704). 

Mason includes this species (the common Speckled Waxbill, Amadavat, 
or Lal Munid of India) without remork; and Sir R. H. Schomburgk notices 
its occurrence in Siam, as also Mr. Gould (from specimens sent by Schom- 
burgk).t ‘‘ Many are brought to Bangkok for sale. They frequent the rice- 


fields and pastures, and go in flocks.’”” I do not remember having seen 
Burmese specimens ; but Jerdon notices that the range of the species extends 
to Assam and Burma, which Mr. W. T. Blanford assures me is the fact. 


Fam. Fringillidew. 
True Finches. 


= Subfam. Passentnm (Sparrows). 

#208. Passer iprevs (J. 706). 

#P. domesticus, var. (?); This, 1867, p. 41. Ain-tsa (House Sparrow). 

‘Not uncommon at Akyab, but rare to the southward, in the jungle-clad 
provinces, Common, together with P. monfanus, at Thayet Myo. N ubian 
es —— ore undistinguishuble. 

* P.Z. 8. 1859, p. 160. + P. Z. S. 1859, p. 150. 
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*209. P. mowranvs (J. 710). a 
The common house Sparrow everywhere to the eastward of the Bay of 

Bengal, its range extending southward to the Malay countries, and eastward 

to China and Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. 


#210. P. assrwrers. 
P. asvimilis, Walden, An. M. N. Il. (4), ¥. p. 218. 
Tonghoo. 


*211. P. riaveours. 

P. flaveolus, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 344. Passer jugiferus, Tem., Bonap. Consp. 
Av. i. p. 508. 

Arakan, Upper Pegu; ‘‘ abundant in the bushes near Thayet Myo; also 
common further up the lrawddi” (”. 27. Blanford). Doubtful as an inhabi- 
tant of the Philippines, as alleged of P. jugiforus, which I identified with the 
present species in the Royal Museum of Natural History at Leyden. Accord- 
ing to Mason, this species “‘is found throughout the country,"’ but he shows 
that he did not recognize /. montanus to be the common Sparrow of the 
country ! 

[‘* Iris, in 9, brown; bill above, pinkish brown, below somewhat paler ; * 
legs brownish. Karen nee" (W. .). One cxample, a female, has the 
mandibles crossed as in Zoxia, the maxilla to the left, the mandible to the 


right. ] 
Subfam. Fancarcinem (Typical Finches). 
#212. Canropacus xxytmerxus (J. 738). 
) [Tonghoo (W. R.).) 3 * 
Subfam. Esrmmutzre (Buntings). 8 








*213. Evsrima avngoia (J. 723). ’ . 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, China. Occurs in large flocks in the interior, & 








1875.) Larks, Wagtails and Pipits. 9 = 


214. Esnentza norris. 
Emberisa rutiia, Pallas; Tem. and Schi., Fauna Japonica, Aves, tab. 668. 
A single specimen procured by Mr. W. H. Blanford, near Basseijn. 
Another since obtained at Sikhim. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Tsankoo hills (//. #.); neighbourhood of Puh- 
poon (J.).] 


[215. E. rocata (J. 719). 
Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, in winter ( 0.). | 


(216. E. pustaa (J. 720). 
Karen nee, at 5500 feet (JF. 2.). | 


*217. Metoruvs mevanicrenvs (J. 724). 
Arakan, Pegu, Siam, South China. 
[Karen nee (JV. &.).] 


Fam. Alaudide. 

#218. Anavpa ovievta (J. 767). 

Sent from Arakan, where probably not common. It is likely to be so 
in Upper Burma. 

219. Araupura nayraL (J. 762). 

“ Abundant on the banks of the Irawadi, in Upper Burma, — 
the sand-dunes, to the colour of which its own plumage closely approximates. 
ee the height of the flood of the Irawiidi, I observed it feeding on the 
_ roads and plains in the station of Thayet Myo in small parties” (Jerdon). 


#220. Mrmarna assamica (J. 754). 

: A rak iD 

221. M. arrryts (J. 755). 

Common at Thayet Myo (WW. 27. Blanford). 

IL microptera, Hame (Str. Feath. i. p. 483), is synonymous. | 


7 Wogtails and Pipits. 
' 222. ConrpaLta RICMARDY AS 599). 
— Arakan. — 
F ‘[Ronghoo, Karen nee (7: .); Papoon, Tevoy, Moulmein (D.).] 
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#223. C. nurvra (J. 600). 3 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (1. R.).) 


#224. Prrasres macviatvs (J. 596). 

Anthus maculatus, Hodgs.; Gould, B. As. pt. xvii. pl.11; Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. xxiii. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Anthus agilis, Sykes, is true P. trivialis. 

[Karen nee hills, from 2000 to 5200 feet elevation (W. F.). Some 
eminent ornithologists decline to admit the specific distinction of A. agilis, 
A. maculatus, and the common European Tree Pipit. In the Hae List, 
No. 3640, L. 8. Miiller’s title of plumatus is adopted for the European bird. fe 
But as Linnwus published the twelfth edition of the Systema ten years before 
L. 8. Miiller bestowed the title cited, it is more in accordance with accepted 
practice to prefer the Linnwan title. } 


*225. Axruus rosacevs (J, 605). ” 
Arakan. 


(226. A. ceRVINvs. 
Motacilla cervina, Pallas, Zoogr. Rosso-As, i. p. 611. 


Examples obtained by Mr. Davison in T’enasserim are thus identified by ~ 
Mr. Hume. | 


*227. Bupyres vrarpis (J. 593). 

Motacilla cinercicapilia, Savi, N. Giorn. d. Lett. p. 190. J 
Arakan, Tenasserim. Bengal and Egyptian specimens quite similar. Fi 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee at 3000 fect elevation (JF. 2.).] 27 
(228. B. carcanatvs (J. 594). | 


A single immature example obtained at Pahpoon by Mr. Davison is thi 
identified by Mr. Hume. } 


#299. Lovonrpnomes mxpicus (J. 595). 
Motacilla indica, Gm. ; Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. 13. 
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bird. While Scopoli in his diagnosis, taken from Sonnerat, misquoted the 
description, and converted the word ‘grey " into black.”” The members of 
this section of the genus which inhabit Luzon have not hitherto been 
examined, and it therefore remains quite uncertain from what species Son- 
nerat described. It is not improbable that he did so from an Indian example 
of MW. dukhunensis. | 


(231. M. pvowonensis (J. 591). 
Tonghoo, Karen nee (JV. 2.); Pahpoon (D.). | 


. 7232. M. noanvia (J. 592). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
[Rangoon (J7. &.). Whether or not specifically distinct from JL 
sulphurea of Europe, this bird must take the title of me/anope, Pallus. 


— Fam. Henicuriday. 


. . 


Henicures. 
#233. Hextevnes aurratus (J. 584, partim). 
Enicurus guttatus, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1865, p. 664; B. As. pt. xviii. pl. 11. 
East Himulaya, Khiasias, Arakan. 
#234. H. rmeracuratus (J. 585). 
Khiasias, Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Thayet Myo (0.).] 
-*235. H. somrsraceus (J. 586). 
; — where much less common than the preceding race ; Tenasserim, 
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[ 238. H. oaresr, ~ 
Zi. oatesi, Hume, Str. Feath, i, p. 477. 
‘Karen nee, from 2500 to 4000 feet. Iris (male not quite mature), 

brown; bill, pale brown; legs, ight fleshy pink. Iris (in adult female), 

brown; bill, dark vinous brown ; legs, light fleshy pink"’ (7. 22.).), 


239. Bracitycuncs CYANERUS. 
Pitta cyanea, nolis, J. A. 8. B. xii. p. 1008, xvi. p. 163; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, 
pl. 55; Gould, B. As. pt. i. pl. 24; D. G. Elliot, Mon. Brachyuridm, pl. xiii. Afyat-gnung. 
Arakan, Martaban ; Tenasserim (J/e/fer). 
[Karen hills, at 2000 feet. Iris, hair brown; bill, black; legs, fleshy ; 
(iF. B.).] — 
*240. B. wonvccensts, 
Turdus moluccensis, P.L. 8. Miller; Elliot, Ibis, 1870, p. 413; Mon. Brachyurida, 
pl. iv.; Pitta eyanoptera, Temminck, P.C. 218. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, South 
China (Amoy). One specimen, received from Arakan, has the bill fully as 
large as in B. megarhynchus (Schlegel), from the Isle of Banka.* 
[Rangoon (W. R.); Thayet Myo (D.). There is no evidence in favour 
of the Javan habitat attributed to this Pitta by Temminck. The size of 
the bill varies considerably. | ; ~ 
[241. B. wrcannyxcuus. 
Pitta megarhyncha, Schlegel, Vog. Nederl. Ind. Pitta, p. 32, no, 8, pl. 4. fig. 2. 
A well-marked species, hitherto known as being peculiar to the island 
of Banka, but stated by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 475) to oceur at Tavoy 
and Amherst in the months of May, June, and July. | | 


#242. B. cvceviiares (J. 346). 2 

Nip4l, Khasias, Araken, Malacca. ee 

[Rangoon (W. #.); Thayet Myo (F.); Amherst (D.). Malaccan india 
viduals are identical with Himalayan and Burman examples. } * 





Fam. Turdide. 
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(244. Bracurrrenrx cnvnaris (J. 338). 
Karen nee, 5000 feet (. 2.).) 


(245. Proxryoa savamata (J. 329). 
Karen nee, at 4000 feet (V7. 2.). | 


*246. Prrnocossyrmvs cranrvs (J. 351). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Generally, but not always, with more or less of 
' ferrugineous colouring on the abdominal region, as in specimens from the 
East Himalaya. ‘‘In Burma,” remarks Colonel M‘Master, “this is the 
tamest and most confiding bird I have ever seen; it not only frequently 
enters the verandahs, but the inner rooms of houses, and is almost startling 
with its noiseless and uncanny familiarity. Whilst at Tonghoo, I had, every 
season, one or two of them about my house, so fearless, that they might 
almost have been handled. Isaw one, in my verandah at Rangoon, kill and 
swallow a large scorpion.” * 

[ Karen hills, from 2000 to 4000 feet (7. &.). | 


247. Monricona SAXATILIS. 
Turdus saxatilis, L.; Pl. Ent. 662. 
“Upper Burma, on the banks of the river near Ava."’t “‘ Summers on 
the Pekin mountains” (Laird). 


*248. Onocorrvs crxctonnynxcivs (J. 353), 


#249. Grocicnia crrama (J. 355). 

Arakan. 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. #.); Be Myo (0.); neighbourhood of Ye 
eed Amherst (2.).] 


#250. Turpvus onsevrcs. 

Turdus obscurus, Gmelin; T. pallens, Pallas; 7. rufulue, Drapiez; JT. modestus, 
Eyton ;{ Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. xxvii. Myai-lu-Agnet. 

Khasias, Arakan, Andamans, Malacca, Java, Borneo, China, and North- 
East Asia, according to season. 


(251. T. pacurpvs. 

T. pallidus, Gm. 8. N. i. p. 815. 

Karen nee, at 5000 feet in January (J. R.). Has also been received 
by Major Godwin-Austen from N. Cachar. | 


* J. A. S. B. xl. pt. 2, p. 21. + wide Blanford, Ibis, 1870, p. 406. 
+ Not 7. favaniews, Horstield, which is the same as 7° fumidwe, S. Miller. 
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[262. T. srmenicus, 

T. sibericus, Pallas, Reise, Russ. Reichs, iii, p. 694, mo. 10. 

Karen nee, March 1, at 2500 feet, Iris (in female), rich brown; bill, 
black, slightly yellow at gape; leg, brownish yellow (JF. 2.). | 


#253. ZooTrnweERA MARGINATA. ’ 
Zoothera marginata, nobis, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 141.° 
Khisias, Arakan. 
[‘*Karen nee, from 1500 to 3000 feet. Iris(4, f ), dark brown; maxilla, 
dark brown, olmost black; basal half of mandible, albescent; legs, brown 
with a tinge of pink; orbital skin, purplish” (17. R.).] 





[254. Onrocincta moucisstma (J. 370). 
Karen nee, at 5000 feet (W. 2.).] 


(255. O. pauma (J, 371). 
Thayet Myo (/7ume). | 


Sabfam. — 


#256. ANTHOCINCLA PHAYEEL. 
Anthoeinela phayrei, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxxi. p. 343. i 
One specimen procured in Tonghoo. [Pahpoon (D.).] 
Subfam. Saxtconixm (Wheatears, Robins, ete). 


#957. Crrrocrxcia macnouna (J. 476). | 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca, Sumatra, Java. The Hainan race is 
smaller, according to Mr. Swinhoe-. - 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 1500 feet (W. R.).] 
#258. Corsycwvs savutants (J. 475). “ 
Gracula saularix, Lin.; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. pl. 6. Tha-beik-lway- 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam, South China. * 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (¥. R.).) | 
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Boie)* is figured for it by M. Lesson, by the name Notodela diana, in the 
supposition of its being a mére brightly coloured specimen of the same bird; 
the two species being very nearly allied. Jf. /eucura has also been obtained 
in the Khasias. . 

[K&iren nee (7. R.). In his text Lesson also describes the Javan bird, 
and there is nothing to show that he referred to any other species. The 
genus Votodela, of which Zanius diana, Lesson, is the type, must, therefore, 
merge in Brachypteryc. | 


*260. Ruyaconnis rotiorvosa (J. 505). 
Arakan, Thayet Myo, China.+ 


(261. Roerrereia avrorne (J. 500). 
Thayet Myo (/.). | 


*262. Coamannmonnis Levcocernmatvs (J. 506). 
Arakan. 


*263. Cranrevta sveciea (J. 514). 

Arakan. 

*264. Cattiore camTscrratKeEnsis (J, 512). 

Arakan. 

[Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet Myo (7); Pahpoon (D.).] 


[265. Larvivora craye. 
Motacilla cyane, Pallas, Reise Russ. Reichs, ii. p. 697, no. 18. 
Pahpoon (D.). | 


266. Bracuyrrerrx (?). 
From Zwagaben mountain, described by Lieut. Beavan.} 


267. Oxercora senvont (J. 487). 
Rhodophila melanoleuca, Jerd.; Gould, B. As. pt. xviii. pl. 11. 
‘‘Obtained only once, in long elephant-grass, in the northern portion 
of the Bassein district” (WW. 1. Blanford). 


#268. Pratrxcora rennea (J. 486). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, South China. 

[‘Tonghoo, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee, at elevations of from 2500 to 4000 
feet * — 


ce a 





4 





tf Tig 01870, p. 321. 
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*269. P. carnata (J, 481). 

Lay-khya. 

Arakan, Tenasscrim, Java, Celebes, Lombock, Floris, Philippines, Timor. 

[Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Karen nee, at 3500 feet (WF. R.); Thayet Myo 
(0.).J 


*270. P. meprca (J. 483). 

2". indica, nobis; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. pl. 12. 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 

(Rangoon, Tonghoo (JV. #.). It has been shown most conclusively by 
Mr. Dresser (B. Eur. Dec. 1873) that the Asiatic Stonechat cannot be speci- 
fically separated from the European. Mr. Blyth’s title must therefore give 
way to that of P. rubicola (Lin.). | 


271. P. Levevna (J. 484). 
F. leweura, nobis; Gould, B. As, pt. xviii. pl. 12. 
‘Banks of the Irawidi, near Thayet Myo, and throughout Upper 
Burma. Common, and a constant resident” (W. 27. Blanford).* 
[ Tonghoo (Z.). } 


Fam. Muscicapide. 
Chat-flycatchers,t 
272. Niurava oranpis (J, 316), 


Chatteris grandis, nobis; Gould, B. As, pt. ii. pl. 4. 
Tenasserim mountains. 


*273. N. suwpana (J. 314). 
N. sundara, Hodgson; Gould, B. As, pt. ii. pl. 5. 
Mountains of Arakan and Tenasserim. 

[ Karen nee, at 4000 feet (7. &.).) 


[274. N. macontcorr® (315), 
Phenicura macgrigoria, Burton; Gould, B. As. pt ii. pl. 6; Nittava vieida, Hume, Str. 
Feath. ii. p. 475. — 

— —— — ahch 
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Karen examples identical with Himalayan, ete. The Tenasserim bird has 
been separated under the title cited, from being “ altogether brighter than 
the Himalayan species.’ No other character (?) is mentioned. } 

*275. Cronyis nenecuiorpes (J. 304), 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim provinces. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee, from 600 to 2000 feet (7. R.). 
Many of my Burman examples, and also some from Ceylon, have the dark 
blue of the throat divided by the rufous colouring of the breast running up 
almost to the chin. Examples obtained in the neighbourhood of Pahpoon 
and Ye are identified by Mr. Hume as belonging to Cyornis elegans (Tem.); an 
identification, judging by his remarks (Str. Feath. iii. p. 104, sub C. rubecu- 
loides), which requires confirmation. Cf. Walden, Tbis, 1872, p. 375. | 

[ 276. C. rickenur (J. 305, 306). 

C. tickelli, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. 1842, p. 491. 

Karen nee (JF. &.). | 


*277. Srpma stnopurata (J. 319). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
(278. 8. exrrmaca (J. 322). 


S. erythaca, Blyth & Jerdon, P. Z. 8S. 1861, p. 201. 
Karen hills, at 4000 feet (J7. 2.); pine forests north of Pahpoon (/.). | 


*279. Axtuires montitcer (J. 317). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Karen nee, at 5000 feet (7. 2.).) 


¥280. Enyrinosrerna macunata (J. 326). 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Java. 
[Karen nee, at from 3000 to 5000 feet (IV. R.).) 


#281. E. ceverra (J. 323). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Hainan. Very common about Akyab in the 
cold season; obtained also at Bassein. 

[ Rangoon, Karen hills (W. R.).] 

282. E. aconnaus? (J. 325). 

Zwagaben.* 

[Karen nee, at 2500 feet (W. R.). F. sordida, Godwin-Austen, is the 
female of some species of Xanthopygia, perhaps of X. nareissina, but from 
which the type slightly differs. 

— * Beavan, Ibis, 1870, p. 320. 


* 
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*283. Eowvias wenanors (J. 301). af 


[ Karen nee, at from 700 to 5000 feet; frequents rocky hills (7. &.).) 


284. Buracss tarmosrurs (J. 297). — 
Arakan, Malacea, Sumatra, China. 
[Tonghoo (WW. #.); Pabyouk and Mecta Myo (/.).] 


*285. B. stmrmcvs (J, 296). 


Museieapa sibirica, Gmelin ; of W. E. Brooks, J. A. 8. B. xii. pt. 2, p. 75. 
Arakan. 


[Tonghoo hills, Karen hills at 700 feet, in December, a young bird 
CF. R.).) 


286. B. rxnavoervevs (J. 299). 
Thayet Myo, Hainan, South China. 


Fam. Sylviide. 
Warblers. 


©2857. Ancnprnax akpown (J. 518). 4 
Arakan, Tenasserim, China. 
[Tonghoo (W. 2.).] | 
#288. AcrocermaLys nrunwescens (J. 515). | —* 
[Hemprich & Ehrenberg’s specific title, «tentorea, hus precedence. } 


#289. A. pumeroxem (J. 516). J 
Arakan. 





_ [290. A. srernrorcers. — — — th a 
4. bistrigiceps, Swink, This, Ganuary 2. as 
q —— 
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\- [202. N. assmerci. 

Hoerornts assimilis, Hodge, Cat. Bh. of Nipaul, Brit. Mas. 2nd ed p. 143; Myth, This, 
1867, pp. 21, 22; Godwin-Austen, J, A. 8. B. 1874, p. 167. 

Karen nee (W”. 2.). In all respects identical with Shillong, Naga hills, 
Assam, and Darjeeling examples, excepting that the entire ander-surface is 
more decidedly tinged with pale sordid yellow, WV. assimilis can be readily 
distinguished from WV. flacolieacea, by ite shorter wing and tail, weaker and 
much shorter bill, and by having the under shoulder-coverts pure sulphur- 
yellow. | 


#293. Puyvitorxevste roseatus (J. 555). 

2 Horornis fulviventris, Hodgson, P. Z. 8. 1845, p. 31. 
Arakan, China. 
[Yattoun (0.); Ye-boo, Pahpoon (J).).) 
#204. P. nauysevs. 


P. brunnews, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. siv. p. 691; 2 manekii, Schrenck; of This, 1871, 
p. 109, 
Arakan. 


| #295. P. macyrnosruis (J. 556). 
\ P. borealis, Bissius, Naumania, 1858, p. 313; Vbis, 1871, p. 110. 
Arakan, China. 
| [Mr. Hume (Str, Feath. ii. p. 478) includes P. borealis as a Tenasserim 
species, but omits P. magnirostris. | 


#296. P. vrarpanvs (J. 560). 
P. schwartsi, Radde, Reisen, ii. p. 260, pl. ix. f. 1, =, b, ¢. 






_ [Neighbourhood of Pahpoon (D.)-] 
(297. P. rvewnas (J. 558). 
Pahpoon (D.).] 

. (298. P. mrooxst. 
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*300. R. supencrerosvus (J. 565). ad 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
| Tonghoo, Karen hills, from 700 to 2500 feet (JV. 2.).] 


*301. R. rnonecunus (J! 566). 
Arakan. 
[Pine forests north of Pahpoon (D.).) 


302. R. vrmroreennns (J. 567). 

Originally described from the Tenasserim hills, and since obtained 
plentifully at Darjeeling. 

[ Karen hills, from 2000 to 4000 feet (1. R.).] 

[303. R. rnocweoa (J. 568). 

Karen nee, Karen nee hills at 3000 feet (17. 2.).] 


*304. Annouyrs xanTHoscnistus (J. 572). 
Arakan. 
305. A. surencrnant (J, 574). 
A. superciliaris, Tickell, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 414. 
Originally described from the Tenasserim hills, and since found to be 
common at Darjeeling. 
['Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (JV. R.).) 2 


[306. A. CHRYSEA, n.s. 
Above bright oil-green, two broad dark stripes springing from the fore- 
head, passing over the head and descending down the sides of the neck, 
where they are almost black. A central single stripe thus formed on the . 
head, yellowish-green. A broad stripe, springing near the nostril and 
_ ‘passing over the eye, and thus bounding the dark stripe, bright yellow. 
* Ear-coverts mingled black and green. Cheeks, chin, throat, thigh-coverts, 
under tail-coverts, shoulder-edge, under shoulder-coverts, and axillaris, 


bright canary-yellow. Breast paler yellow, shading to pale silky grey on * 

the abdominal region and flanks. Quills light brown, edged externally with : 

 Pright greenish yellow. Major wing-coverts tipped and edged with yellow. = 

Rectrices like the quills, all but the middle pair being edged on their interior is 

es. margins with very pale yellow. Maxilla brown; mandible pale straw-colour. re 

Wing, 2; tail, 2°75; tarsus, 0°56; Dill from forehead, 0°50. Karen hills, @ 
-~ | 
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*307. Cunscrreta nunc (J. 569). 

Arakan. 

[The generic title, Cryptolopha, Swainson, is synonymous and has pre- 
cedence. The Arakan form may possibly belong to the following species. | 


808. C. TRPHROCEPHALUS, 

C. tephrocephalua, J. Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 213. 

Bhimo. 

[‘* Iris, brown; bill, above brown, below yellowish; legs, pale — 
brown, Karen hills, at 3500 feet’’ (IW. 2.); neighbourhood of Pahpoon (D.). 
Dimensions of the bill in the specimen from the Karen hills equal to those of 
Darjeeling examples of C. burkii. | 


Fam. Garrulacidz. 
Babblers. 


*309. Gannvtax Levcotornus (J. 407). 

Khasias, Arakan. 

*310. G. BHELANGERTI. 

G. belangeri, Lesson, Bélanger’s Voyage, Atlas, t. 4. 

Tenasserim provinces. 

The Himalayan @. /eucolophus, the range of which extends to Arakan, 
the Tenasserim G. belangeri, the G. diardi, Lesson,= G. leucogaster, Walden, 
of Siam and Cochin-China, and the G. bicolor, Lesson, of Sumatra, are 
mutually representative races or conspecies, but which do not appear to grade 
into one another. Each in its own range abounds, and from its noisiness is 


the most prominently conspicuous bird in the forest. 


[Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (7-).] 

311. G. srnerrrans. 

_ @. atrepitans, Tickoll, J. A. S. B. xxiv, p. 269. 

Tenasserim mountains, where common from 3000 to 5000 feet clevation 


(Tiekelt). 


312. G. curvensts. 
Lanius chinensis, Seopoli, Del. Fl, Faun. Insubr, ii, p. 85; Cores awritus, Daudin. 
——— Obtained by myself in Upper 





(Tonghoo. Iris), lake colour; bill, black; logs, dusky brown (1-2). 
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313. G. preronatis (J. 412). 
Arakan. As remarked by Dr. Jerdon, “Specimens from the Himalayas 
have usually the ear-coverts silver-grey, whilst those from Arakan have 


them black and grey in every gradation.” In some the pectoral band is 
wanting. 


[Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. R.).] 


*314. G. wontiicer (J. 413). 


Arakan, Tenasserim. Very similar to the last, and therefore liable to be 
confounded with it; but it is smaller and conspicuously less robust. 


[Rangoon, Thayet Myo, Yey-tho, Karen hills (7. #.).} 


*315. G. acuroutants (J. 411). 
Tavoy, Siam ( Gould). 


*316. TrocHALOPreRON MELAXOSTIOMA. 

Trochalopteron melanostigma, nobis, J. A. 5. B. xxiv. p. 268. 

Tenasserim mountains, where obtained by Colonel Tickell, “up to the 
vast wall-like crags of Moulé-it, 7500 feet.’ 

[Karen nee. Iris (4), deep chocolate; bill, black; legs, pale brown 
(W. R.).) Me 


[317. Acrixun RAMSAYI. 
Actinura ramsayi, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 15, p. 402 (June Ist, 1875). 


Karen nee, at 3500 feet. Iris (4 @), light hair brown; bill, horny _ 


brown ; legs, slaty brown (W. R.).] 


*318. Srera MELANOLEUCA, 
Sibia melanolewea, nobis, J, A. 8. B. xxviii. pp. 413, 451. 


‘Moulé-it mountain, where obtained by Colonel Tickell. ‘Evidently — 


* exceedingly rare, or confined to elevated peaks. A pair only seen, of which 


“and S. gracilis® of the Khésios | 


e a * 
ISis. S. prcaorpes (J. 430). 
Karen nee, at 5000 feet (7. R.).] 
5 UM ere i — —— — 
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iins male was secured. Lively and restless, with a prattling whistle like 
that of S. capistrata.” It is a conspecies with S. capistrata of the Himalaya, 
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*320. Gamrsonnyncuvs nurutes (J. 384). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

|The Tenasserim race has been separated by Mr. Hume under the title 
of G. torquatus (P. A. 8. B. 1874, p. 107). ] 


$21. Prenyrontvs eryrinorrernus (J. 609). 
Lanius erythropterus, Vigors; Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl. 8. 
Bhimo.* 


322. P. ®RALATUS. 

FP. wralatus, Tiokell, J. A. 5. B. xxiv. p. 267. 

Tenasserim mountains, at 3500 to 4500 feet elevation. 

| Karen nee hills, from 4000 to 5000 feet. Iria (% ), deep lavender; bill, 
above black, below lavender; legs, dull white; claws, dark brown ( WW. &.).] 


*523. Atvornivs me Lanotis (J. 611). 
Pteruthius melanotis, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl, 11. 
Tonghoo. 


fam. Giotrichide. 


(324, Corrs nipacensts (J. 612). 

Karen nee, at 6000 feet (/F. #.). | 

Sundeval (M. N. Av. Disp. Tentamen, p. 41) rejects the generic title 
Cutia, and adopts Hodgson’s substituted title of ZZcterornis. | 


(325. Lrorrra annecrans (J. 613). 

Karen nee ( ¥. &.). 

The ferruginous colouring of the lower back, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts, in the example from Karen nee, is much darker than is observable 
in a numerous series from Darjeeling, Assam, and the Munipur hills. | 


. 


*326. Lrormnrx turea (J. 614). 
Sylvia lutea, Scopoli; Gould, B. As. pt. ili. pl. 17. 
Khasias, Arakan, South-west China. 


*327. L. anozentavnrs (J. 615). 


Mesia argentauris, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. 10. 
Khasias, Tenasserim mountains. 
[Tonghoo hills, Karen nee hills, from 1500 to 4000 feet (1F. R.).] 


* vide J. Anderson, Exped. p. 259. 
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(328. L.srnrovra (J. 616). 
Tonghoo hills (F. R.).) 





329. Srva crawovrorrena (J. 617). 

S. eyanouroptera, Hodgson; Gould, B, As. pt. xiv. pl. 12. 
Khdsias, Tenasserim mountains. : 
| Karen nee (#7. R.).] 


[ 330. Mrxxa castanercrrs (J. 619), 
Karen nee, at 5200 feet (W. R.).)] 


331. Srapnmea striata (J. 625). ey 
Is this identical with J. castaneiceps, Moore, from the Khisias, and with 
S. torqueola, Swinhoe,* from China? Obtained by Col. Tickell on Moulé-it 
mountain at an elevation of 3000 feet. 
[ Distinct from S. torgueola, but doubtfully so from S. castaneiceps. | 


#332. Yourxa ovrants (J. 626). 
Arakan. 


[333. Prorarus pvsrvs. 
F dubius, Hume, P. A. 8. B. 1874, p. 107. + 
Discovered by Mr. Davison in pine forests north of Pahpoon. Query | 
= Minla rufogularis, Mandelli ?} 





Fam. 


(?) ¢ | i 


#334. Herrornis xanrmoxevea (J. 630). 2s 
Khisias, Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. A very closely allied race from 

Hainan and Formosa is named ZZ. tyrannula, by Mr. Swinhoe.} 
[Common in the Pegu hills (0.).) 


#335. Zosrenors racrennosvs (J. 631). 
— — —— 
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336. Z. staMENnsrs. 
2. siamensis, nobis, This, 1867, p. 34. 
Tennasserim mountains. 
[Rangoon (WW. R.).) 


[337. Z. austent, n.s. 

Karen nee, at 2500 feet (W. R.).] 

Above, dark uniform oil-green ; underneath, light yellowish-green ; 
almost pure yellow on chin, throat, and under tail-coverts. A shade of black 
below the eye. Quills dark brown, edged externally with the colour of the 
dorsal plumage. Shoulder-edge bright yellow. Axillaries and under 
shoulder-coverts white tinged with yellow. Rectrices hair-brown, narrowly 
edged externally with green. Wing, 2°6; tail; 1-50; tarsus, 0°50; bill, 
from forehead, 0-55. | 


Fam. 





(?).* : 
*338. MusciTrea CINEREA. 
Muscitrea cinerea, nobis; J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 122. 
Arakan. A remarkable form, of which the affinities are not obvious. 
The only specimen became destroyed by insects. 
[The type was obtained in the island of Ramree. | 


Fam. Paridse. 
Titmice. 
*339. MeLanocutona Fravicnistata (J. 650). 
| Parus flavocristatus, Lafr,; Gould, B. As. pt. xx. pl. 16. 
Arakan, Tenasserim mountains, Malacca, Sumatra, ‘‘One obtained at 
Kyodan, Salween river” (Beavan). 
_ [Karen nee (7. &.). The specific title, suléanea, Hodgs., has prece- 
dence. | 
(340. Panvs cowmrxrvs. 
FP’. commizxtus, Swinhoe, [bis, 1968, p. 63. 
Karen nee, at 3000 feet. Iris, hair brown; bill, black; legs, plumbeous 
(17. R.); pine forests north of Pahpoon (J.). Barely separable from 


Japanese examples of P. minor. | 


© [Title omitted in MS.) 





— 
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[ $41. P. NIPALENSIS (J. 645). 

#. nipaiensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. ii. p. 31 (1838). 

Thayet Myo (F.). The Indian species is now admitted to be distinct 
from the Javan, P. cinerews, and the title of P. caesins, Tickell, has been 
adopted for it by Mr. Swinhoe. Where or when Tickell published this title 
I have failed in discovering, yet Jerdon certainly employs it as a synonym 
(¥. ¢.).] 


"342. MacwLoLornes svunvrmrpis. 

Parus subviridis, Tickell, J. A. S. 18. xxiv. p. 267; xxviii. p. 413. 

Tenasserim mountains, at 3500 feet elevation. 

[ This must still continue a doubtful species. It was founded on a — 
example, shot at an elevation of 3500 feet in the Tenasserim hills by Col. 
Tickell. <A second individual (much injured) fpom Tenasserim was identi- 
fied with it by Mr. Blyth (/. c.) four years later. Both appear to have been 


examples of M. Apilonotus in immature plumage. | 


[ 343. M. sproonorvs (J. 649). 
Karen nee, at 3500 feet (7. R.).| 


(344. Aorrmariscus EnyTHEocErHAtus (J. 634), 


Parus erythrocephalus, Vigors, P. Z. 5. 1831, p. 23. 
Karen nee, 3000 feet (W. 2.).) 


Fam. Sittidee. 


Nuthatches. 


— 


345. Srrra NEGLECTA. — 
Sitta neglecta, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), v. p. 218. 


Tonghoo, 
[Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Karen nee (1. 2.).| 


#346. Denproruita ruonTAxts (J. 253). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, — 
cae. Savlo * — Den) 
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*348. PoMAronminvs myroLepous. 
Pomatorhinus hypoleucus, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xiii, p. 319; xiv. p. 559; xxiv. p. 272; 
P. atbicoltis, Horsf., Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 57. 


Nipal, Khasias, Arakan, Tenasserim. 


(349, P. ocnnacericers. 

DP. ochraceiceps, Walden, Ann. M. N. HH. (4), 12, p. 487. 

Tonghoo, Karen nee hills, at 2500 feet. Iris (4), pale ——— 
bill, coral-red, with a marked tinge of orange; legs, greenish . .).] 


*350. P. scntsricers (J. 402). 
Khasias, Tippera, Arakan. 
[Upper Pegu (0.).] 


~*351. P. revcocasren (J. 403). 

Khiasias, Arakan, Tenasserim. This and the —— species resemble 
each other in colouring; but P. schisticeps is altogether larger, and has 
proportionally longer and coarser bill and feet, with very much longer and 
straighter claws. 

[aren nee, at 3000 feet. Iris (4) straw-yellow; bill, orange- 
yellow, black at nostrils; legs, slaty ( W. J2.). | 


*352. P. ArIMI. 
_P. phayrei, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xvi. 452. 
Sikhim, Tavoy, Khasias, Arakan. 


#353. P. aALniavLaris. 

P. albigularis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 274. 

This species and P. hypolencus were procured by Colonel Tickell upon 
Moulé-it mountain, at from 5000 to 6000 feet elevation. According to Mason, 
it is very common in the province of Tavoy. _ 


(354. P. wane. 
P. marie, Walden, Ann. M. N. H, (4), 15, p. 404 (June Ist, 1875). 
Tonghoo hills (W. R.).] 


(355. P. exyrmnooenrs (J. 405). 
it Pine forests north of Pahpoon (D.).] _ 
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— 

*356. Taraa senponr (J. 396), 

Timaiia erdoni, Waldon, Ann. M. N. H. (4), x. p. G15 2 bengalenads, Godwin 
Austen. 

‘‘Upper Burma, where much more abundant than in Bengal, and less 
shy, affecting hedge-rows and villages, instead of the unfrequented grass 
jungles and thickets, in which alone it is seen in Bengal” (Jerdon). 

Mr. W. T. Blanford informs me that he has Burmese specimens of 
intermediate size to Z. jerdoni and 7. pileata, Horsfield, rendering the pro- 
priety of their separation doubtful. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (. FR.) ; Pahpoon, Yeboo (D.). The continental 
form must take the title of 7. bengalensis, Godwin Austen (J. A. S. B. 1872, 
p- 145), which has priority over mine. As the specific validity of the 
species in no way depends on its dimensions, the information quoted has no 
bearing on the point. And this remark equally applies to Mr. Hume's 
observations (Str. Feath. iii. p. 118), The large series, from various parts, 
I have had opportunities of comparing with the Javan species, fully support 
Dr. Jerdon’s, Major Godwin Austen’s, and my own conclusions. ] 


“357. Mixonnis rvuntcaprisa (J. 395). 
Motacilla rubicapilla, Tickell; Ibis, 1872, p. 376- 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[ Karen nee (WW. #.); both sides of the Pegu hills (0.).} 


*358. Perronnevum noricers (J. 399). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


359. P. TIicKELLI. 
P. tickeili, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 414; P. sudochraceum, Swinhoe, Ann. M. N. 
H. (4), 7, p. 257. 
Tenasserim mountains. 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen hills (7. &.).] 
360. P. wrxor. 
P. minor, A. O. Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 298. 
Thayet-myo. 
[A synonym of P. tickelli. | : 
Turan ‘one, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 269. age 
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362. T. avurratus. 
N guttatus, Tickell, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. pp. 414, 450. 
Tenasserim mountains. 


363. T. unevicavpatus. 
I. brevicaudatus, nobis, J. A, 8. B. xxiv. p, 272; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. 9; T. 
striatus, Walden. 


Khisias, Tenasserim mountains. These three species were discovered 
by Col. Tickell. 


(364. Dermocatarnus FULves. 
Drymocataphua fulous, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 16, p. 401 (June Ist, 1875). 
Karen nee, at 2500 feet (7 &.).] 


365. TutcHostoma annortr (J. 387). 

Arakan (Ramri), Moulmein. This bird is barely separable from the 
(so-termed) Brachypteryx sepiaria, Horsfield, which is Myiothera grisea of the 
Leyden Museum, and Malacopteron olicaceum, Strickland. Its range extends 
to Eastern Bengal, and to the Nipilese tarai. . 

[Rangoon, Tonghoo, foot of Karen hills (JF. &.). Identical with 
examples from the Garo hills, from hills near Mymensing, from Dunapur, 
and from Dunsiri valley. | 


[366. T. wrvon. 

T. minor, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 635. 

Lemyne, Meeta Myo, Ye (D.). Judging by the description, a species of 
doubtful validity. But, if distinct from the Indian species, probably true 
T. abbotty. | 


(367. T. nunrorsosa. 
7. rubiginosa, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 16, p, 402 (June Ist, 1875). 
Karen nee (WW, &.).| 


#368. Axcrrre nrpatensts (J. 388). 

a phayrei, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 601, wanting the dark sincipital stripes, is 
probably the young. 
Aralenn, Tenasserim. ‘Common, but local, in hilly jungles up to 
| 4000 feet" (Tickell). 


r369. A. MAGNTRosT RIS, n.8. 
Karen nee hills, at 3000 feet (17. R.). 
_ All the individuals obtained in the locality named differ from Darjeeling, 
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Garo hills, and Naga hills examples, by wanting the grey-coloured cheeks and . 
ear-coverts of A. mipalensis, and by having the tail brown and not rufous. 
All the dimensions are greater. Wing, 2°75; tail, 3; tarsus, 0°87.) 


*370. Srracnyrars nicricers (J. 391). 
Arakan, Tenasserim mountains. ‘In hilly forests, 3000 feet” ( 7¥ekell). 





Timalia larvata, S. Miiller,* from Sumatra, is nearly akin and should be 
compared with it, 
[ Pegu hills (0.).] 
. [371. S. nvvicers (393). 
Karen nee (V7. #.); neighbourhood of Pahpoon (J.). ‘ 
A single Karen nee example, in very indifferent order, appears to belong 
to this species. | 
(372. S. nerrrrons. 
S. rufifrons, Hume, Str. Feath. i. p. 479. 
Pegu hills (0.).] 
*373. S. cunysra (J. 394). 
S. pracognitus, Swinhoe. 
Arakan, South China. 
[S. chrysea is also stated by Dr. Jerdon to occur in Arakan, and in Mr. 
Blyth’s manuscript the number of that species in Jerdon’s Birds of India 
(394) is added to the title. But it is evident that S. precognita, Swinhoe, 
cannot be a synonym, for it is the name of a species nearly allied to, although | 
distinct from, S. rujiceps. This last species was probably omitted by Mr. | 
Blyth through accident, while to it he doubtlessly intended to add S. precog- * 


nita, Swinhoe, as a synonym, and not to S. chrysea. | 


[374. S. assMIirs, n-s. — en. = 

Above cinereous olive-green. ‘Feathers of the head yellow, with brown 
Entire under surface, dilute yellow. Quills, brown edged externally with 
1-92; bill, from forehead, 0°56; tail, 192; tarsus, 0°08. 
“Karen nec (4, %) at 2800 fect of elevation. Tris (8), Takes 
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*375. Pycronmim stvensrs (J. 385), 

“Very common in Upper Burma” (Jerdon). I noticed it abounding in 
the vicinity of Akyab. 

[Karen nee (WW. 2.) ; Thayet Myo (0.).] 


376. P. avrrmosrnis. 

Chrysomma altirostre, Jerdon, Tbis, 1862, p. 22. 

Common at Thayet Myo. 

[This species has not been recognized since Dr. Jerdon described it 
thirteen years since. By some it is regarded as nothing but P. sinensis, a 
species thoroughly well known to Dr. Jerdon. But, moreover, he mentions 
(2. ¢.) that ‘it will probably be considered worthy of separation as a sub- 
genus,"’ and that it ‘‘ makes an approach to the Paradorornis group.” In 
conversation Dr. Jerdon has asserted that it was a ‘‘ good species.” ] 


“377. Panapoxornis rvvicers (J. 375). 
FParadoxornis rufierps, nobis; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 94, fig. 1; Geuld, 
B. As. pt. vi. pl. 12. 
Received from Arakan, and the only species as yet received from any 
part of British Burma, though others may be expected to inhabit the same 
; docalities.* 
[ Karen nee, at 2500 feet ( . R.).) 


. [378. P. ovrants (J. 374). 
| P. guiaris, Horsf.; Gray and Mitchell, Genera of Birds, ii. pl. 94, fig. 2. 
Karen nee, at 5600 feet ( F. R.). | 


© 


fam. Megaluridaj. 


#379. Crarenorus GULAnIs. 
Chatarhea gularis, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 478. 
| “The familiar garden-babbler of Thayet Myo, and still more abundant 
and familiar higher up the Irawédi, as Mr. W. J. Blanford informs me" 
| Verdon). 
Thayet Myo Um R.).] 


eg Suthora brunnea, J. Anderson, P. Z. §. 1871, p. 211. Momien, Yunan. 4500 feet. . 
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$80. C. ganver (J. 439). J 


“Not rare at Thayet Myo, but confined entirely to the long grass and 
reeds on the islands and churrs of the lrawidi"’ (Jerdon). 


*381. C. cauparus (J. 438). 

Arakan, Thayet Myo. As this and the two preceding species are 
absolutely congenerie with sundry African species of undoubted Crateropus,* | 
I can only refer them to that genus. It is remarkable that the true Jfala- | 
cocerct, 80 characteristic of India and Ceylon, have no typical representative 
in the countries eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 


*382. Mrocatunvs ranvsrnrs (J. 440). J 
The range of this species extends from India, Assam, and Burma to Java 


and the Philippines. I do not remember to have scen it, however, in col- 
lections from the Malayan peninsula. 4 


“583. Durworca Lonercavpata (J. 544). 
Arakan, 




















(384. DryMorca BLANFORDI, n.s. 

Above brown (darkest on the head), with an olive-green tinge, which is 
in some very distinct on the ramp. A dull, broad, albescent stripe springing 
from the base of the bill, and extending back over and beyond the eye. 
Ear-coverts mingled albescent and pale brown. Cheeks, wing lining, and 
all the lower surface of body yellowish white, faintly rufescent on flanks and J— 
thigh-coverts. Quills, brown externally, narrowly edged with olive-green. 4 
In some with an indistinct rufous shade. Rectrices, pale brown above; 
albescent underneath. All but middle pair with a bold subterminal brown 
transverse isolated mark. Middle pair with a faint indication of a dark 
terminal spot. (4) Wing, 2; tail, 2°50; tarsus, 0°52; bill, from fore- 

d, 0°58. * 

ae Tris (2), dark buff; maxilla, horny brown, mandible, pale ; eyelids, 
yellowish brown ; legs, dull white. Iris (4), yellowish brown; bill, fleshy 
brown ; eyelids, yellowish brown ; Tonghoo”’ (WW. R.).] 


— 





































* #385. Prixia reavivenrnis (J. 532). : 
[Rangoon (WF R.). The type of Delecasil a specles sans tes 
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- Assam (Tezpur) examples obtained by Major Godwin —— 
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Delessert’s diagnosis, the ear-coverts and the lores being grey; the super- 
ciliary region being dark coloured like the head. Sylhet individuals do not 
diffor, but specimens from the Munipur hills, while otherwise undistinguish- 
able, possess pure white lores continued into a bold pure white supercilium. 
Out of a large series obtained by Lieutenant W. Ramsay at Rangoon, one 
only has the lores and superciliary ridges pure white. All the other speci- 
mens being like the Assam and Sylhet birds. In my series of the Javan 
representative form, 7’. familiaris, one example only has white lores and 
supercilium. The presence of a white supercilium does not appear to indicate 
the sex, for all the Munipur birds whose sex had been determined are marked 
4, while the single Rangoon example with a white supercilium is noted a ?, 
and the others, some 4 and some 7. | 


*386. P. nurescens. 
PF. rufescens, nobis, J. A. 5. B. xvi. p. 456; FP. beavani, Walden. 
Arakan, Pegu. 
[P. beavant is a distinct species. FP. rufescens ia a very rufous form of 
P. gracilis. | 


[387. P. enacts (J. 536). ; 
Rangoon (W. R.); Pegu ( 0.) ; Kollidoo (D.).| 


[388. P. monasont (J. 538). 
Rangoon, Karen nee (J7. &.); Thayet Myo (0.).} 


[ 389. P. BRAVANT. 
P. beavani, Walden, P. Z. 8. 1866, p. 651. 
Yey-tho, Karen hills, at 2000 feet (7. &.); Thayet Myo (0.); Tenas- 
serim (D.). | 


*390. Crsticota scuasicoLa (J. 539). 
Arakan, Pegu, Hainan, South China, Formosa. 


[391. Honmxrres PaLcrprres. 
Piylloscopus pallidiper, Blanford, J, A. $. B. 1872, p. 162, pl. wii. 
Pahpoon (D.). | 


[392. H. senrora, n.s. 

Abcve uniform, rather dark, brown washed with an olive tint, having in 
some lights a ruddy tone. .Under-surface of body and wing-lining silky 
white, the flanks, thigh-coverts, and under tail-coverts sullied with pale 
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brown. Cheeks and ear-coverts mixed pale brown and white. Space before 
the eye and superciliary ridges, sordid white. Quills and rectrices brown, 
edged with the colour of the upper plumage. Wing, 2; tail, 1:75; tarsus, 
0-68 ; bill, from forehead, 0-60. 

“Tris (?), dull brown; bill, yellow; legs, fleshy white. Karen hills” 
(W. R.).} 


[393. Sura onrytorna (J. 547). 
Thayet Myo (0.).] 

e 
[ 394. S. enyrwnorrievna, n.s. 


Male, above rufous brown, the base of the feathers being ash. On the 
lower back and upper tail-coverts the rufous hue predominates. Space before 
the eye, dark brown. A white line, springing from near the nostril, passes 
back over and behind the eye. Ear-coverts, cheeks, chin, throat, breast, 
abdomen, and wing-lining, creamy white, strongly suffused with rufo-fulvous. 
Flanks, thigh-coverts, and under tail-coverts bright ferruginous. Quills, 
brown edged with ferruginous. Rectrices like the back. 

(&) Wing, 1°87; tail, 4°87; tarsus, 0°88; bill, from forehead, 0°65. 
Tonghoo (WW. #.).) | , 


*395. Orrnoromus toxercavpa (J. 530), 

Of general occurrence, extending eastward to South China and Formosa, 
and southward to Singapore. 
® [Tonghoo, Karen nee (WV. &.); Thayet Myo (0.); Tenasserim (D.). 
The Ceylon and Indian Tailor-bird must stand O. sutorius (G. R. Forster), — 
Zool. Ind. p. 17 (1781), even if it be considered identical with the South 
China species, Muscicapa longicauda, Gm.= O. phyllorrhaphaus, Swinh., 
which it appears to be. } 


#396. O. EDELA. 

O. eitela, Tom., P.C. 699, fig. 2 

Tavoy, Siam (Gould). According to Mason, “Tailor-birds are very 
common at Tavoy, though rare at Moulmeio.”” He is not likely to have 
discriminated the particular species, 

I am not certain which species is intended by Mr. Blyth. The authority — 
of Mr. Gould is quoted for the occurrence of this Javan race of the common 
Indian Tailor-bird at Tavoy and in Siam. The Javanese 0. edela and the 
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white. All the Burman examples, and those from Siam, I have been ablo to 
examine, belong to O. sutorius, Formerly Mr. Blyth mistook the more 
recently described 0. flavi-viridis, Moore, for O. edela, and Moore's species 
does occur in Burma. ] 


(397. O. rnavi-vrarmis, 

O. flavi-viridia, Moore, P. Z. 8. 1854, p. 

Rangoon (JF. &.). 

The description of O. nitidus, Hume, agrees well with this species, 
before the grey throat and black breast-feathers have been assumed. Mr, 


Hume's specimens were obtained at Pahpoon, Kyouknyat, and Thayet- 
chaun. | 


[398. O. cononatus (J. 531). 
Tsan koo hills, at 3000 feet (7. R.). ] 


(399. Locusrerna LANCEOLATA. 
Sylvia lanceolata, Tem., Man. d’Urn. iv. p. 614; Locwstella subsignata, Hume; ef. 


Dresser, B. Eur, parts 35 and 36. 
Yeboo (D.). | 
Jum. Laniide. 


Shrikes» 


*e 
° 


. #400. Lantus rernnonorus (J. 258). 
Arakan 


— (D.). ] 


#401. L. nrericers (J. 259). 
L. nigriceps, Frankl, ; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 71. 
Arakan, Siam. 
[Tonghoo ( . #.); neighbourhood of Pahpoon (D.). ] 


*402. L. cersrarvs (J. 261).* 
{ Rangoon, Karen nee (W. #.); Thayet Myo (O.); Tenasserim (D.). | 


uct 





| ® vide Lord Walden, “On the Rufous-tailed Shrikes,” Ibis, 1867, p. 212. Mason 
includes Z. tigrinus, Drapicz, bat I know not on what authority. 
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403. L. conivnroimes. 
L. coliuricides, Lesson, Voyage Bélanger, p. 250; LZ. Aypolewens, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xvii. 
p. 249. 
Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. ‘‘ Thayet Myo and Ava 
in cold season only” (#7. 7. Blanford). 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen nee ( JV. J?.). | 


*404. Termnoponnis petvica (J. 263). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Hainun. 
[Karen hills (W. #.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


*405. T. vonticenrana (J. 265). 


Pegu. 
[Tonghoo (WW. #&.); Thayet Myo (0.). | 


*406. Hyrnorerre poromena (J. 266). 

Arakan, Pinang, Java, Borneo, Andaman Islands. 

[Must stand Hyloterpe grisola (Blyth). Hylocharis occipitalis, Hume, 
Str. Feath. ii. p. 202, is synonymous. | 


407. Hemirvs opscvrts. 
Muscicapa obsewra, Horsfield; M, Airundinacea, Reinwardt. 


Mergui.* . 


(408, H. rrearvs (J. 267). 
Muscicapa pieata, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 86. 
Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 1500 feet, Tsan koo hills (W. #.); Thayet 
Myo (0.); Pahpoon (D.). All the examples sent to me by both Major 
Lloyd and Lieutenant Wardlaw Ramsay, from the Tonghoo province, belong 
to the South Indian and Ceylon species. But Mr. Blyth seems to be correct 
in his opinion that the Assam bird, Jf, capitalis, is a distinct species. All 
the examples of the male I have seen from Darjeeling, Assam, and the Naga 
hills, have the back brown, and the head alone black (ef. Blyth, Ibis, 1866, 
p- 368; Jerdon, op. cit. 1872, p. 116; and compare Hume, Str. Feath. 1873, 
p. 435; 1875, p. 93). Young males in both species wear the female dress. 
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Yam. Graucalide. 


*409. Graveatvs maces (J. 270). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[Rangoon, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee from 2500 feet to 4000 feet 
(W. &.); Thayet Myo (/"). | 


*410. VoLvocrvora AVENSIS. 

Volvocivora awensis, nobis, Catal. p. 327; C. melanoptera, nobis, J. A. 5. B. xv. p. 07. 

Common in Arakan. 

[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. #.); Pabyouk, near 
Amherst (D.), | 


*411. V. syxesr (J. 268). 
Upper Pegu. 


(412. V. wetanoscuisres (J, 269), 

VP. melaschistos, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. i. p. 328 (1836). . 

Examples obtained at Pahpoon, Pabyouk, Ye-boo, and Ye, by Mr. Davi- 
son, are thus identified, with doubt, by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 474). | 


#413. Pernicrocorvs sprctosus (J. 271). 

Turdua apeciosus, Lath.; Gould, B, As. pt. ix.; P. rutilus, Gould; P. fraterculus, 
Swinhoe; P. andamanensis, Tytler. Hgnet-men-tha & , Agnet-men-thamie @ (‘* Prince and 
Princess Bird," Mason). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Andaman Islands, Khasias, Siam; and Hainan 
(Swinhoe). Mr. V. Ball remarks of this species that “the amount of red on 
the central tail-feathers varies much in specimens from various parts of India 
and Burma.”’ Four out of five males from the Andamans have the central 
tail-feathere wholly black. ‘The specimens in Lord Walden’s collection from 
India have black middle tail-feathers, while in those from Burma the outer 
web is red. Others sent by Mr. Swinhoe as P. fraterculus do not appear to 
be separable. ° 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee (J¥. 2.); Thayet Myo (0.). Out of a numerous 
series from Tonghoo and its vicinity only one male has the middle pair of 
rectrices completely black ; while in all the females, Without exception, they 
are entirely black. Some Assam examples have the middle pair black. } 

414, P. nnevmostnis (J. 273). 

Phanicornis brevirostris, Vigors; Gould's Century, pl. 8. 

[Karen nee, at 3000 feet (WW. R.); pine forests north of Puhpoon (D.). } 


J XE pate | o i 
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"415. P. nosevs (J. 275). = 
Muscicapa rosa, Vieillot; Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pl. — 
Arakan. 
[Tonghoo M. &.); Pahpoon (D.).) 
‘ 
*416. P. renrenrxus (J. 276). 
Parus peregrinus, Linn,; Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pl. — 
Arakan, Tenasserim. Common; some of the males very brightly 
coloured, and appearing to grade into P. flagrans, Boid, of the Malayan 
peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. Mr. V. Ball remarks that ‘* Andaman 
specimens correspond to the darker-plumaged variety of this bird from mt 
' Madras and Ceylon, from one of which Gould's figure is taken.” 
[Tonghoo (Z.); Karen nee (WW. &.); Thayet Myo (%).] P. flagrans, 
Boié, in no way resembles 2. peregrinus, otherwise than by its small dimen- 
sions. It is a diminutive form of P. aridens, Boie, which, in its turn, is a 
small form of P. speciosws. The female of P. flagrans is yellow and grey, as 
in the other two species. P. peregrinus is a distinct type, and has no known 
representative in any part of the Malayan sub-region. | 
, 


*417. P. atnrrnons. 

FP. atbifrons, Jerdon, Ibis, 1863, p. 20. 

Thayet-myo. An interesting “double” of the Indian P. erythropygius. 
[Tonghoo (Z.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


Fam. Pipride. 


#418. CaLYPpromMENA VIRIDIS- 

Calyptowtna viridis, Raffles ; dlorafield, Zool. Res. in Java, pl.; Stoliczka, J, A. 5. B. 
xx1xix. pt. 2, p. 254. ' 

Tenasserim mountains.* — 

“These birds resort to dense thickets when alarmed, but will sally out 
to feed on fruits (wild figs), and they mingle with Barbets and — 
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Yam. Eurylemide. 
Breoadbille, 


*419. Senrioriwes nennoryervs (J. 139). 
Raya rubropygia, Hodgs.; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 
Arakan, Khasias, 8. E. Himalaya, 


*420. S. Lewatvs. 
S. lunatus, Gould; B. As. pt. v. pl. — 


Tenasserim provinces. ‘‘ These birds are much better flyers than the 
Eurylaimi. 1 found them once in a flock, like Titmice, but very high up” 
(Tickell). Dr, Helfer states, in his MS. notes quoted by Mr. F. Moore, “that 
he observed this bird in societies of thirty or forty, upon the loftiest trees in 
the forests in the Tenasserim provinces; and that they are so very fearless 
that the whole flock can be shot down one after the other." He only observed 
them on one occasion. 

[‘* Iris, iridescent green and brown; bill, turquoise blue, paler towards 
the tip; region of nostrils, gape, and under surface of basal half of mandible, 
orange; legs, orange-green; claws, bluish-white” (JV. #.). Karen hills, 30 
miles north of Tonghoo (Z.); Karen nee, at 3000 and 4000 feet (W. £&.); 
Pahpoon, Amherst, Om-ben-gwen (D.). } 


- 421. Conrpow sumaTnanvs. 
Coracias suunatranus, Ratfles; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 

Tenasserim provinces, Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo. ‘‘A singular and 
rare bird; crepuscular (very likely diurnal as well), and so stupid and tame 
as to allow itself to be pelted without moving” ( Zickell). 

[Karen hills (77. 2#.).) — 


#492, Evnytmvs JAVANICUS. 
Eurylamus javanieus, Horsf.; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. -— 
Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 
“« Not common, at leust it is not often seen, being very quiet and secluded, 
though excessively tame, and not crepuscular like Corydon" ( Tickell). 
[Tonghoo hills (Z.).} 
423. E. OCHMOMELAS. 
E, ochromalus, Rattles; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 
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124. Cyrmnonitrynenvs Macnonrrncucs. 

Todus macrorhynchus, Gm; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 

Bassein, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo. 

[Count Salvadori has recently (Atti R. Ac. Sc. Torino, ix. p. 421) re- 
stricted Latham’s Great-billed Tody to Sumatra and Borneo, also to J ava, but 
with a doubt, and has separated the Malayan Broadbill under a new title, 
C. malaccensis (t. c. p. 425). True ©. macrorhynchus, according to the 
Count, has a black and unspotted tail; whereas the Malayan bird, on the 
three outer pairs of rectrices, has, towards the apex, and on the inner webs, 
a white oblique spot. In the Malaccan bird this is so, and Sumatran examples 
will more probably be found to agree with the Malaccan rather than with the 
Bornean. But to which race Latham’s type, contained in the Leverian 
Museum, belonged, Count Salvadori does not make quite clear. Latham’s 
type, however, is, as the Count mentions, and as Herr von Pelzeln has told 
us (Ibis, 1874, p. 19), extant in the Vienna Museum. We may therefore 
assume that the Count, with his accustomed accuracy, has satisfied himself 
on the point. ] 


*425. C. arrrNnis. 
C. afinis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xv. p. 312; Gould, B. As. pt. 6, pl. — 
Arakan (Ramri), Tavoy (Gould), Siam, and Cambodja (G. R. Gray). 


*426. Psanrsomus paLmousis (J. 138). 

Eurylaimus dathousia, Jameson; Gould, B. As. pt. v, pl. — 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Sumatra. ‘On the table-land of Cherra Punji,” 
remarks Mr. Frith, ‘ flocks of this bird often ascend, while, as they fly about 
from garden to garden, the native boys hunt them by intercepting and turn- 
ing their flight away from the gardens, when they are soon fatigued and 
easily caught with the hand’’ (J. A. S. B. 1855, p. 279, note). 

[Karen hills, at 3000 feet (#7. #.). I ean find no record of a com- 
parison having been made between this species and Sumatran Z. psittacinus, 
S. Mall. ] 

Foam. Hirundinides. 
Swallows. 

#427. Hinunpo rustica (J. 82). _ 

Mostly of the smaller eastern race (27. gutturalis, Scopoli), but I think 
not exclusively so. Arakan, Tenasserim. =, = 

[Tonghoo (W. &.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 
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J 
(428. H. ryrnents. 
Ht. tytleri, Jerdon, B. Ind. iii, p. 870, 2 
Thayet Myo (0.); Tavoy (D.).) 
(429. H. norreoncw, 
4. horreorum, Barton, Fragm. N. H. 1799, p. 17. 
Tonghoo (W. R.). Undistinguishable trom Californian examples. | 
(430. H. rrervena (J. 84). 
Pahpoon (D.).] 
“431. Crcnorts enyrmnoryora (J. 85, partim). 
Hirundo erythropygia, Sykes; Gould, B. As. pt. xx. pl. 10; Tbis, 1866, p. 237. 
Common in parts of the jungles, at least during the northern winter. 
- 1432. C. srrronara. 
Hirundo strislata, Tem., Faun, J aponica, p. 33. 
Karen nee, at 2600 feet, in March; Karen hills, at 3000 feet, in 
January (WW. #.). Identical with Flores, Formosan, and Chinese examples. 
Quite distinct from C. erythropygia, which is barely separable from C. rufula. | 
433. Cuenmon vraeica (J. 92). 
Col. Tickell writes: ‘There are great numbers here” (at Moulmein) 
“in the season; and I have also seen large flocks of them in India, but they 
appear from time to time, not constantly, as does ZZ. rustica.” * 
“434. Coryne sinensis (J. 89). 
Common along the rivers, where it holds the place of C. riparia in Europe. 
[Tonghoo (#7. &.); Pahpoon (D.). C. obscurior, Hume, Str. Feath. 
iil. p. 43, is founded on a single indifferent specimen of a species of Cotyle 
obtained at Thayet Myo by Mr. Oates. ] . 
. Fam. Artamide. 
Clusterers. 


*435, Antamus ruscus (J. 287). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Hainan. In the Andamans and Nicobars, 
A. leucorhynohus (Lin.) replaces it. 

(Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen hills (7. 2.).) 


* J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 809. 
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fom. Dieruridm. 


Drongos. 


“436. Curpra norrenrora (J. 286). 
Arakan. 


[Tonghoo, Karen hills (J¥7. R.); Pahpoon, Moulmein (D.).] 


“437. Burersoa nemirer (J. 283). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills (WW. R.); Thayet Myo (0.). The Burman ex- 
amples, as well as Indian, are not separable from the Javan. } 

*438. Cuarttra mye (J. 282). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.). C. 


malayensis, A. Hay, is identical with the Sumatran Ziolius picinus, BS. . 


Miiller, Bp. Consp. i. p. 352, the type of which I have compared at Leyden. | 


*439,. Dissemvrnvs ranapisevs (J, 284, partim). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, I provisionally bring together the various races 
of Bhimrdy (as they are designated in Bengal), because it appears to me that 


their differentiation is not yet sufficiently understood; but specimens from ~ 


different localities differ much in size and in the development of the frontal 
crest. In some the latter is rudimentary, if it exist at all; while in others 
it attains a length of 24 in.,* the frontal plumes flowing over and beyond the 
occiput. The ordinary length in Burmese specimens is about 1} in. In one 
specimen in the Calcutta Museum, which is believed to have been procured 
by Helfer, the frontal crest is rudimentary, whilst the racket tail-feathers 
attain very unusual length, the unwebbed portion of them being much more 
spirated than I have seen in any other, Again, there is one race, found 
especially in Tippera, with the frontal crest 2} in. long, and the closed wing 
6} in. But, with the exception perhaps of this Tippera bird, there would 
seem to be all possible gradations in different localities, especially as regards 
the development of the frontal crest. The longest crested (or Tippera form) 
is styled Chibia malabaroides by Mr. Hodgson,t and the Edolius grandis, 
Gould,t is described to have the crest 1) in. in length. E. paradisous (Cu- 

© pide figure in J. A. 8. B. xv. p. 295. cod 

+ India Review, 1837, p. 326; ayn. Lanius malabaricus, as figured by Latham and 
Shaw, not as described by Latham from Sonnerat’s figure. : 
F t P. Z. S. 1836, p. 3- 
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eulus paradiseus, L.) is based on Brisson’s Cuculue eristatua atamensia, 
founded on a drawing by Poivre of a Siamese specimen, and should therefore 
denote the ordinary Tenasserim bird, which is identical with the Bhimrdy of 
" the Calcutta bird-dealers. As observed in captivity, this species has astonish- 
ing powers of mimicry.* I had one which imitated the fine song of the 
Shima (Cittocincla macraura) to perfection; also the crowing of cocks, and 
every other sound produced by domestic poultry, the cawing of crows, the 
notes of various other wild birds, the bleating of calves, the cry of a dog 
being whipped, mewing of cats, etc.; but I do not remember to have heard 
one sing in the wild state. Mason, however, mentions its loud, flute-like 
notes, and remarks of one that used to come at sunset every evening, and 
perch on a bough near his dwelling in Dong-yan; “there it would sit and 
pour forth an incessant strain of melody for half an hour at a time.” As 
— alive, it presents a very different appearance from the stuffed specimens 
exhibited in museums, the hackled feathers of the neck showing to advantage. 
When tomed it is very fearless and familiar, and may be suffered to have its 
liberty in country places. It preys with avidity on small birds and other 
animals. But with all its extraordinary faculty of imitating sounds, the 
Bhimraj never attempts to articulate human speech, in which some examples 
of the hill maina (#'ulabes) succeed so admirably. 

[Thayet Myo, Karen nee, Tonghoo, Rangoon (WW. R.). These examples 
agree with the Siam bird. An individual from Tonghoo, obtained by Major 
Lloyd, has the outer pair of rectrices feathered along the whole length of the 
inner side of the shaft, This is found occasionally to occur in individuals of 
many species of Dissemurus. £7. intermedius, Lesson, is founded on some 
species, with the outer pair of rectrices fully webbed. Malabar in- 
dividuals sometimes exhibit the same peculiarity. In D. megarAynchus it 
is normal. On the other hand, J. /ophorhinus sometimes has the inner web 
wanting, except at the extremity of the outer rectrices. ] 


#440, Bucwanoa aTra (J. 278). 
Muscicopa atra, Hermann, if distinct from B. macrocerea of Java; Ibis, 1872, p. 119. 
; Arakan. 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Rangoon (JF. 2.). Museicapa atra is Hermann's 
title for the South Indian bird, which is invariably smaller than that of 
Northern and Eastern India. D. macrocercus, Vieillot=E. longus, Tem., 
pertains to the Javan bird alone; a distinct form. Some Burman examples 





© of. Ibis, 1860, p. 99. 
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possess, while othera want, the white rictal spot, an unstable character 
among the continental races, but never found, so far as at present recorded, 
in true #. macrocerca, nor in 2B. catheca. Adult Tonghoo birds agree 
best in the relative proportions of the rectrices with 2B. catheca. } 


441. B. txrerMepta. 

D. intermedius, nobis, J. A. S. B. xv. p, 298; xxxix. pt. 2, p. 322; Viscount Walden in 
P. Z. 5. 1866, p. 546. | 

Arakan hills, near Bassein (7. 7. Planford), South Tenasserim, Pinang, 
Malacca ( Stoliezka). 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Karen hills ( W 2.); Moulmein (Beavan), Lieut. 
W. Ramsay has sent from the localities cited a very mumerous series of a 
species of Auchanga, which provisionally, until I have been able to examine 
typical Penang examples, are here referred to B. intermedia (Blyth). They 
vary but slightly in their dimensions when full grown. Wing, 5°25; outer pair 
of rectrices, 6°12; middle pair, 4°25. Nor is there much if any variation in 
their colouring when in perfect plumage. Lores, jet black; under surface, 
pure uniform bluish-ash, with little or no gloss; above, glossy bluish-ash, 
somewhat darker than below, and paler on the rump; rectrices, ashy-blue. 
They are almost identical in colouration with Javan 2B. leucophea, that bird 
however being smaller, and haying a less forked tail. Wing of B. lewcophea, 
5; outer pair of rectrices, 5°38; middle pair, 4. Among a large number of 
Javan birds I can find no variation of colouration when in perfect plumage. 
B. mouhoti, Walden, is not separable from this Burman form. } 


(442. B. prunnops. 

Dierurus pyrrhops, Hodgs., Gray's Zool. Misc. p. 84, no. 653. 

Rangoon, (W. &.). 

The Rangoon examples sent by Lieutenant W. Ramsay are all referable 
to B. pyrrhops. They are identical with individuals from Deyra Doon, 
Nipaul, and Dacca. In colouration they do not differ from 2. intermedia, 
but their dimensions are considerably larger. Wing, 5°75; outer pair of 
rectrices, 6°50; middle pair, 4°50. In perfect plumage they do not vary 
among one another. Nor can cither they or B. intermedia be confounded 
with fully-plumaged examples of B. longicaudata, cither from Malabar, 
Ceylon, Simla, Mussoorie, Nipaul, Darjeeling, and Asalu, The ashy Drongos 
data has no representative in Java, so far as is yet recorded, nor have I ever — 


° 4, 
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Himalaya it certainly occurs, and there meets JB. pyrriops. In immature 
plumage 2. longicaudata might, by.a superficial observer, be mistaken for B. 
Pyrrhops. But in adult full dress it is as distinct as it is from #., atra, with 
which, however, it was also for lon g confounded. By some B. leucophea, B. 
intermedia, and B. pyrrhops might be considered as constituting one species, 
but no author who had studied the subject would unite them with 7. Jongi- 
eaudata. The D. cineraceus, Horsf., apud Blyth (J. A. 8. B. 1846, p. 299), 
and there described by Mr. Blyth from a Malaccan specimen presented by me 
to the Calcutta Museum, was an example of 2. leucogenys, in the young 
plumage before the pure white cheeks are developed, and in which phase of 
plumage it may be easily mistaken for B. leucophea. It ranges from Malacca 
through Siam, Camboja, and China, to Japan. It is not unlikely that it, 
as well as 2. longicaudata, may be found to occur in Tenasserim. Mr. 
Blanford gives the last (Ibis, 1870, p. 468) from the Bassein district. | 


443. Dicevavs annecrens (J. 279). . 
Nipal, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
[Rangoon (W. 2.). D. affinis, Blyth, is synonymous. } 


Fam. Tchitreade. 


Flyeatchers. 


*444. Tonrrnea arrrytis (J. 289). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
[Thayet Myo (7. &#.). The oldest and correct generic title is Muser- 


_ peta, Cuvier. Count Salvadori (Uccelli, Borneo, p- 137) adopts Zerpsiphone, 


“ F 





he ee 


rrayet Myo (0.).] ‘ 
- - 4 ° 


Glogger, a more recent title for an undefined genus. | 


(445. T. ranaprsr (J. 288). 
Mr. Hume thus identifies, but with doubt (Str. Feath. iii. p. 474), a 


single example of an “immature female’ obtained at Lemyne by Mr. 


Davison. } 
Drymophila velata, Tom. P. C. 334. 
Om-ben-gwen (D.).] 
S447, Hexrornernrs ssvns (J. 290). 


> 
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"448. Mytavesres crxeuercarrmos (J. 295), * 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. Ys 

[Tsan koo hills, Karen nee, 3500 feet (W~ R#.). The title of this genus 
must stand Culicicapa, Swinh., it having precedence over Empidothera, 

Sunder. | | 
. 
; 449. Leccocenca aunrrnontata (J. 292). 

Tonghoo. 

[Thayet Myo (0.). Lesson’s specific title, aureola (Tr. p. 390), was 
published during the same year as that of Franklin. Until we have means of 
determining the month, or day of the month of the year 1831, on which the 
Traité was published, it will be most convenient to retain the title by which 
the species is best known. Franklin published his title on the 9th of 
August. | 

[450. L. arnrconnrs (J, 291). 

Platyriynchus albiqoiM, Vieillot, N. Dict. 27, p. 13 (1818), 
Karen nee hills, at 4000 feet (WF. #.); Pabpoon (J.); Thayet Myo 





(O.).] 
451. L. savanrea. e ‘ 
Muscicapa javanica, Sparrman, Mus. Carls. pl. 75. . 


Mergui, Siam. The common species of the Malay countries. 


(452. Cuxtiporxyx myroxantHa (J. 294). 
RAtpidura Ayporantha, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xviii. pp. 930, 925. 
. Tonghoo hills (W. #.).] 











Fam. Brachypodiid#. 
Bulbuls. 
#453. Hyrrsrreres psanorprs (J. 444). ; 
Sicgma rc nt wens pening 
J concolor, — J. A. 8. B. xviii. p. 816, probably 2. yunanensis, _ Andewon, ¢ = © 
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each other, or conspocies, and it is remarkable that Ceylon examples are not 
so dark coloured as are those from the mainland of South India, nor so grey 
as are Himalayan specimens. In Zurdus melaleucus, J. E. Gray (17. niceiceps, 
Swinhoe), of China, however, we have the sume type, with the coral-red 
bill, but the black cap replaced by pure white; a remarkable variation, 
which is repeated among the black-headed and white-headed cinnamon. 
coloured munia grosbeaks. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, at 1500 feet. Iris, hair-brown ; bill and legs, 
Inke-red (77. 22.). M. yunanensis, Anderson, is synonymous. The white- 
capped Chinese species must stand J. lewcocephalus (Gm.), founded on 
Sonnerat’s Merle Dominiquain de la Chine, Voy. Indes, ii. p. 191.) 


455. H. saconentawnr (J. 447). 
IT, holti, Swinhoe, This, 1861, p. 266. 
Arakan, South China. 


456. H. rrexews. " 
Hi. tiekellé, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 275. 
Tenasserim provinces. 
[Karen nec hills, 2500, 4000 feet. Iris, red-brown; bill, brown ; legs, 
fleshy brown (JV. R.). Under-surface of body plumage hardly distinguish- 
able from the same in J7. malaccensi«. | 





#457. Tote vrniprsckeys. 
Tole viridescens, nobis, This, 1867, p. 7; J. virescens, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. 573. 
Arakan, Khasias, Tippera, Tenasserim (where obtained by Helfer). 
_ [Tonghoo (Z.); Yey-tho, Tsan koo hills (#7. #.).] 


#458. Hrorxvs pravara (J. 448). 


Pyenonotus flavala (Hodgs.), Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 69. 
-Khbésias, Arakan, Tenasscrim. A representative species, 17. castaneinotus, 
‘Swinhoe, inhabits Hainan. 
(2. hildebrandi, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 508. 

» Karen hills, at 2000 feet. Iris (% ), Inke-brown; bill, black ; legs, light 
‘brown (7. #.); forests north of Pahpoon (J).). A representative form, with 
‘the head and crest dark brown, not grey. Probably the species determined 
by Mr. Blyth ox 7 flarala.) 


* ye 
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*460. Crixrorr riaveoivs (J. 451). » 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[ C. griseiceps, Hume, Str. Feath. i. p. 478. 

Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (WW. #.); Upper Pegu (0.); north of Pahpoon 
(D.). Differs slightly from true C. flaveolus by having the feathers ‘washed * 
with a einereous tinge, but does not appear to have been discriminated by ; 
Mr. Blyth.) 


461. C. ocwracevs. 

C. ochraceus, Moore, Cat. E. I. C, Mus. i i. p. 262. 
Tenasserim (obtained by Helfer). 

[This is a small form of 7. gutturalis, S. Miiller.} 


[462.. Avewnus srrratvs (J. 449). 
Trichophorus striatus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. 1842, p. 184. 
Tonghoo hills, at 5000 feet (JF. 2.).) 


*463. Ixus FINLAYSONT. 

Pycnonotus fintaysoni, Strickland, Ann. M. N. i. 1846, p. 411. 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. ‘‘ This,’’ remarks Mason, “is a 
very common bird in Moulmein, and in the dry season its musical, though 
little varied notes, are often heard. It is rarely seen at Tavai.”’ 

[ Tonghoo hills, Karen hills (#” #.).] 


(464. I. annecrens. 
I. annectens, Walden, Ann, M. N. H, (4), 14, p. 401, 
Rangoon (77, 2.).] 


465. I. nuanronpr. 
Pycrionotus blanfordi, Jerdon, Ibis, 1862, P- 20; Pycnonotus familiaria, nobis, J. A. 5. B. 
xxxi. 343. 
Very abundant at Thayet Myo. 


e [Tonghoo (W. &,).] ~ 
*466. I. FLAVESCENS. 
Pyenonotus flavescens, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. 563; P. iuteotus, from Siam apud Horsf. 
and Moore, Cat. E. L. C. Mus, 1, p, 243 (?).* Y 
Khasias, Arakan. ‘ 
[Tonghoo hills, Karen nee, at from 2500 to 4000 feet. — ike. a 
brown ; bill and legs, black (#7. 2.); north of Pahpoon (D.).J : ak 
= ou given. glo ** 
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467. Orocompsa montico.a. 
fzon monticolus, M’Cleliand, P. Z. 8. 1839, p. 160; This, 1867, p. 440. 


Khisias, Tenasserim provinces. Probably 0. jocosa, var. sinensis, J. 
a Anderson, from Bhamo. Barely separable from O. jocosa of Bengal and 
* Northern India, which again only differs from O. fuscicaudata, Gould, of 
South India, by having white spots on its rectrices. Another instance of 
different local races or conspecies. Mason remarks that this is one of the 

most common birds in the neighbourhood of Tavoy. 


[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee, Karen hills (W. &.). The Bengal 
bird must take the specific title of emeria, Lin., even if the Chinese race, 
Lanius jocosus, Lin., is identical with it, as stated by Mr. Swinhoe, and 
who is doubtless correct. Linnmus described the Bengal Bulbul twice 
over in the 12th edition of the Systema, once under the genus Lantus, 
and again under Mfucicapa, but both times with the same specific title, 
emeria. | 


*468. Pycxoxnotus namMonrious (J. 462). 
Turdus cafer,Gm., founded on Merle huppd du Cap de bonne eapdrance, P. E. 563, fig. 1. 
Specimens from Arakan and South India appear to me to be undis- 
tinguishable, although the larger and much blacker /. pygeus takes its 
place in Lower Bengal. 
| [Thayet Myo, Tonghoo, Rangoon (7. &.). Rangoon examples more 
properly fall under the race named pygeus by Hodgson. This appropriate 
title, which had been adopted by Jerdon, Blyth, and other accurate authors, 
was changed, through misprint or other error, in the Hand-List, No. 3957, 
to the inappropriate title of pygmaeus. H. pusillus, Blyth, founded on the 
South Indian bird, is a synonym of true P. hemorrhous. | 


° 469. P. wronrermecs. 
P. nigropiteus, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 472. 

. Tenasserim provinces. Common. Another representative race of the 
preceding, which again only differs from 2. crocorrhows, Strickland, of Java, 
in having the lower tail-coverts crimson.* 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills (1. 2.) ; Moulmein, Amherst (D.). } 


nl 


— 


— © P. ranthorrhow, J. Anderson (P. A. S. B. 1869, p. 265; F. andersoni, Swinhoe), 
is a wpecies desoribed from Yunan and from the Ichang gorge of the Upper Yang-teze. 
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[470. P. arnrcarmivs. 
Muscicepa atricapitia, Vieill. N. Diet. 21, p. 489 (1818); A. Hay, M. J. L. Se. xiii. p. 
160; Ibis, 1866, p. 315, 
Hiematornis chrysorrhoides, Lafr., Rev. Zool. 1846, p. 367. 
Karen nee, from 1000 to 2000 feet (. R.); Pahpoon, Meeta Myo hills, 
Tavoy (D.).] 


#471. Renrovia riavrventets (J. 456). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. Common. 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee ( M. R.). } 


#472. Bracntyropivs MELANOCEPHALUS. 

Lanius melanocephatus, Gm. ; Turdus atriceps, Tem., P.C. 147. Bod-wa. 

Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Malacca, Sumatra. Dr. Stoliczka 
remarks that he has seen this species ‘‘ darting after insects almost like a 
Flycatcher.” | 

[Karen nee ( . &.).] 


(473. B. crxnenervesters. 

B.. cinereiventris, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. 1845, p. 576. 

Tonghoo (WW. #.), I have great doubts whether this is a species distinct 
from B. melanocephalus. It seems to be rather a variety, the yellow of the 
nape and under surface being changed to grey. A Malaccan example in my 
collection is in a stage of transition from yellow to grey. Where not grey, 
these examples do not differ from B. melanocephalus. Mr. Blyth describes 
(Z. ¢.) “the tail-feathers as being less deeply tipped with yellow,” ete., 
but the rectrices in these two exumples are identical with those of Malaccan 
and Burman specimens of B. melanocephalus. In Sumatran Izus chaleo- 
cephalus all the yellow plumage of B. melanocephalus is changed to grey, the 
black and metallic parts only remaining the same in the two forms. Whether 
it be considered as a distinct species or not, B. cinereiventris is an interesting 
example of an “incipient” species. | 

Subfam. Payivonsrracy® (Hurrishs). 


* 474, Payv.vomyis JAVENSIS. 7 
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*475. P. monasonr (J. 465). 
P. hedgsoni, Gould, B. As. pt. xiii, pl. 8. Hignet-seing (generic). 
Arakan; also obtained by Mr. W. T. Blanford seventy miles above Ava.* 
(Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. R.). The 
continental species seems to have been separated from the Sumatran, on in- 
sufficient evidence. The Malaccan form is considerably smaller. | 


*476. P. cHLORGOCEPHALUS. 


P. chlorocephalus, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 1871, vol. vii. 241; Twrdus cochin- 
chinensis, Gm. (PF). 
Arakan, Tennsserim; has been obtained also on the Garo hills. 
['Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 1600 feet (W. &.).} 


#477. P. wanpwicxrt (J. 466), 

CAloropisis hardwickii, Jard. and Selby ; Gould, B. As. pt. xiii. pl. 7- 

Arakan, Tenasserim mountains. . Jasulina, Swinhoe, of Hainan, is 
barely separable. 

{Tonghoo hills, Karen hills, from 3500 to 4000 feet (W. #.). 2. lazu- 
lina has the shoulder patch coloured like the moustache, and the crown 
cinereous green. } 


“478. Iona LAFRESNAYT. 

Tora tofresnayii, Hartlaub, Rev. Zool. 1844, p. 401; Mag. de Zool. 1846, t. 60; 
Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. xxxix. pt. ii. p. 309; 9 J. dnnotata, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 472, 

Arakan, Malacea. Apparently of rare occurrence. 

[ Phenicomanes iora, Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1874, p. 427, pl. 54, is synony- 
mous. As long since pointed out (Ibis, 1866, p. $17), if Sylria leucoptera, 
Vieill., is a species of Jora, and there can be but little doubt that it is, 
Vieillot’s generic title of 2githina must supersede Horsfield’s. } 


#479. I. rypura (J. 468). 
I. typhia, This, 1867, p. 10. 
Tndo-Chinese countries generally, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo. Throughout this range of distribution it never shows the 
‘ of I. zeylonica, but there co-exists with it in the Malay 


countries, the JZ. scapularis, Horsfield, the male of which is 7. ciridtsstma, 


m, Tonghoo, Karen nee (7. R.). Javan J. scapularis, &, is 
certainly not separable from J. typhia, ¢; the bill however is shorter. J. 
© J. A. 8. B. xxii. p. 79. 
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viridissima is not the male of J. scapularis. I. viridis, Bp., may be the male 
of 4. scapularis, but then it is difficult to separate Z. viridis from J. typhia. 
J. viridis, described from Bornean examples, occurs also at Malacca, and is the 
species referred to above as the J. typhia of those countries. It is certainly 
of a much deeper yellow underneath than J. typhia of India and Burma, 
having the chin, checks, throat, breast, and under tail-coverts intense golden, 
much deeper than in JZ. seylonica in full plumage, and it is but little less 
brilliant in the female. The bill, too, is somewhat stouter than in J. typAia, 
and much more so than in Javan J. scapularis, a character also relied on by 
Bonaparte. As it is possible that J. typhia does sometimes assume this rich 
golden colour, although in the many individuals I have examined I have 
never met with one, J. viridis had better, for the present, remain a synonym 
of J. typhia. Of the males, one Tonghoo example (April 19) has the inter- 
scapulary region black. Another (April 15) has the entire head and nape 
black. A Rangoon individual (June 6) has the occiput and nape black, 
forehead mixed black and green, some interscapulars turning to black, or re- 
verting to green. All the rest (a large series) greenabove. A Karen nee male, 
in otherwise typical plumage, has the middle pair of rectrices-broadly tipped 
(quarter of an inch) with green, remainder very narrowly tipped with green, 
outer pair fringed on inner and outer margins, and tipped with the same colour. 
This example has the chin, cheeks, throat, and breast very deep yellow, but 
not golden, as in T. viridis. The mutations, both in colouring and markings, 

which exhibit themselves in all the members of this genus, have been too little 
studied and are too little known to entitle uny one at present to pronounce dog- 
matically on the subject. The problem is a much deeper one than whether J. 
_seylonica and J. typhia are to stand in our lists as titles representing one species 
or two distinct species. The admitted fact that the occurrence of birds in the 
I. zeylonica garb are exceptional in Burma and the rule in Ceylon and penin- 
sular India, whereas breeding males are rarely (as yet recorded) found in 
Ceylon and peninsular India in J, fypiia plumage, is one that cannot be dis- 
posed of or accounted for by a mere dogmatic assertion that all belong to one 
species. Cf. Captain Cock (Hume, Nests and Eggs, p. 297).] 


Subfam, Inexicx (Irenae). 


#480. Inewa poeuia (J. 469). 

Coracias puella, Lath.; nee Muscicapa cyanea, Begbie, v. Irena malayensis, Moore, of. 
Viscount Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), ¥. p. 417; J. A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 274. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills (W. #.); Thayet Myo (0.). he Irena of tho 
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Karen hills very closely resembles the Malabar bird; the colour of the males 
is however perhaps a shade lighter, approaching more nearly to J. cyanea. | 


Kam. Oriolider. 
Orioles, 


*481. Psanornoivs Traum (J, 474). 
Pastor tratilii, Vigora; Gould, B. As, pt, xxiii. pl 5. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. A mountain species, inhabiting the more elevated 
forests, In Hainan and Formosa it is represented by P. ardens, Swinhoe, as 
in Java by O. sanguinolentus, Tem. 

(‘Tonghoo, Karen hills, Karen nee (W. #.). Swainson’s generic title, 
Analoipus, has precedence. The oldest title for the Javan species is crwentus, 
Wagler. | 


*4829. OnroLvs MELANocerMaALus (J. 472). 

Lorist de la Chine, P.E. 79. 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula. 
['Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. R.).] 


#483. O. rxpicus (J. 471). 
0. indicus, Jerdon, TU. Orn. pl. 16. 
Arakan, ‘enasserim, China, Java. The Couliavan of Buffon, P. E. 
570, upon which 1s founded O. chinensis, L., doea not represent this species, 
but O. acrorhynchus, Vigors, which appears to be peculiar to the Philippines. 
[Rangoon (W. #.). The Rangoon individuals, all in perfect plumage, 
cannot be separated from China examples. They must therefore take the 
title of O. chinensis. The title of 0. hippocrepis, Wagler, cannot be used 
for any species of Oriole, as it was applied to Indian, China, Cochinchina, 
Javan, and Sumatran examples generally, and, moreover, included the Philip- 
pine O. aerorhynchus. D’Aubenton’s plate, above alluded to (P. E. 570), the 
subject of which may have been described by Montbeillard, not Buffon (Hist. 
Nat. Ois. iii. p. 262), certainly agrees best with O. acrorhynchus, Vigors. But 
Linneus founded no title on it. Montbeillard identified, by reference, his 
Coulavan with Brisson’s O. cochinsinensis, described from individuals obtained 
in Cochinchina by Poivre, and brought by him to Reaumur. On Brisson 5 
species O. chinensis, Lin., was founded, but the description in the ** Ornitho- 
logia” applies better to the Chinese bird than to the Philippine. ] 
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“484. O. rexvrnostnts, * 
O. tenuirostris, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xv. 48. 
Arakan, Pegu, Martaban. Apparently not common, and — 

from the preceding species by having a much more slender bill. J 
[Tonghoo(Z.); Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. R.); Kollidoo (D.).] ‘ 


= — 


Fam. Noctarinide 
Sunbirds. 


"485. AmacnNoTHeRa maona (J. 223). * 
Arakan, ‘Tenasserim. 


486. A. awrarta. 

A. aurata, nobis, J. A. 8. B, xxviii. p. 416. 

Tonghoo. 

(Karen hills, at 2500 feet (7 #.). Jerdon (B. Ind. i. p. 361) refers 
to an Arachnothera phayrei, Blyth, from Pegu. I cannot find that Blyth 
ever published any such title. Jerdon states that 4. phayrei is very close to - 
A. magna. A. aurata is noted in my private memoranda (written some years” 
ago) on Jerdon’s work, as being intended: a correction almost certainly 
entered, as in many other instances, after personal reference to Blyth or 
Jerdon, although the circumstance has escaped my memory. There is a 
Nectarinia phayrei, Blyth, a title Jerdon may have had in his mind. As _ 
Blyth does not include A. phayrei in this list, it is most probable that he 
3 never published such a title, and that it occurs (7. ¢.) through a slip of the 


pen. } 


#487. A. pustiza (J. 224). 

‘Tippera, Arakan, Tinned: Pinang, Malacca, ‘Sumatra. 

[Tonghoo (W. #.). This species must take the specific title of Jongi- 
rostra, Lath., Ind. Orn. i. p. 299. One Tonghoo example, shot in April, has 
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489. AmacuNrcnrmma asratica (J. 234). . 
Certhia asiatica, Latham ; Ibis, 1870, p. 20; A. intermedia (fF), A. O. Hume, This, 1870, 
p- 436, from Tippera. 

Arakan, ‘‘Thayet Myo, Yenan-khyoung” (Blanford). A. intermedia is 
described to have the bill of intermediate length to those of A. asiatica and 
4. lotenta; but neither Mr. W. T. Blanford nor myself distinguished the 
more eastern form from that common in North India. 

[Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen nee (WW. &.); general, north of Ye (D.). 
A. intermedia cannot claim specific rank. | 


*490. A. PLAMMAXILLARIS, 

Nectarinia fammeariilaris, nobis; This, 1870, p. 24. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Siam, South China (?). 
~[ Rangoon, Yey-tho (WW. 2.).] 


*401. ASrworpyea mines (J. 225). 

Cinnyris miles, Hodgs.; Ibis, 1870, p. 32. . 

Viscount Walden remarks that Moulmein and Tippera specimens in his 
collection are smaller than those from the Deyra Doon and from Nipal. 
‘From Tippera, wing 2°12, tail 2°72, bill “57; from the Deyra Doon, wing 
2°18, tail 3°18, bill 6. The Moulmein specimen is still smaller.” 

[Tonghoo (Z.). Some five years ago I pointed out (/.c.) that Moulmein 
and Tippera specimens differed from Deyra Doon and Nipaul individuals, 
but I refrained from separating the former specifically until the variations 
that 2%. miles undergoes had been investigated, While identifying the 
Tenasserim race (south of Moulmein) with WV. lathami, Jard., Mr. Hume 
(Str. Feath. ii. p. 473, note) has bestowed on it the specific title of cara. 
The Tenasserim and Tonghoo race does slightly differ from true <2. miles, 
but it certainly is not 2. Jathami, which is described as having « blue front 
and upper tail-coverts, and black interior maxillary stripes. There can be 
little doubt that JV. dathami is. eupogon. 


#492. 2. aovinrx (J. 227). 
Cinnyris gouldia, Vigors; Tbis, 1870, p. 35. 

Mountains of Arakan, where probably also occur 4. nipalensis, AE. satu- 
-rata, and 22. ignieauwda, all of which inhabit the Khasias. 


493. JE. DEBEIT. 
Nectarinia debryii, G. Vert. R. M. Zool. 1867, pl. 16; Walden, Ibis, 1870, p. 35. 
Karen nee, at 4000 fect. Iris (8), bill, and legs, browu (W.R.). A 
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representative form of 42. gouldia, from which it only differs by having the — 
breast vecmiiie. ] 


(494, M. SANGUINIPECTUS, 
A. sanguinipectus, Walden, Ann, M. N, H, (4), 15, p, 400 (1st June, 1875). 
Karen nee hills, at from 2500 to 3000 feet (7. R.).) ; 


*495. NecTAROPHILA HASSELTI. 
' Neetarinia hasseltii, Tem. ; Certhia brasiliana, Gm. ; Ibis, 1870, p. 41. 
Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo. 


*496. ANTHOTHREPTUS MALACCENSIS. 4 
Certhia malaccensis, Scopoli; Ibis, 1870, p. 47. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Cambodia, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 

Celebes, and Sula Islands, but ‘does not reach the Moluccas” ( Wallace), 


*497. CHALCOPARIA PH-ENICOTIS. 

Neetarinia phanicotis, Tem.; Certhia singalensis, Gmelin; Ibis, 1870, p. 48. 
Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo ( . #.).] 





“498. Diceum cruentatem (J, 236). | — 

Certhia eruentata, Lin.; Gould, B. As. part vi. pl. — 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacea, Sumatra, Borneo. Vey, abundant 
in the vicinity of Mergui station. : 

[Rangoon, Yey-tho, Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.). “The race 
which inhabits Sarawak has been specifically separated by Count: Salvadori 
under the title of D. —— te Borneo, P. — Malaccan indi- 


t= 











and Assam examples.] : — * 

* iA 
*499. D. TRIGONOSTIOMA. — 
Certhia trigonostigma, Scopoli ; C. cantillans, Latham io. Stoliczka, J. J 8. B. xxxix, 

‘pt. 2, p. 303). _ . 
_ Arakan, Tenasserim, alacca, Sumatra, Borneo.. ade ohh" ube oft 5 
—— at 3000 fot —— —— Le 
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7 *501. D. enyrnonmynena (J. 238). 

Certhia erythrorhynecha, Latham, Ind. Orn. i. p. 299; Neeterinia minima, Tickell. 

Latham’s title was founded on the drawing of a young specimen, with 
the colour of the bill exaggerated. A still smaller species from Hainan 
has been described as D. minullum, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1870, p. 240. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Exceedingly abundant in the jungles near Moul- 
mein, and coming within reach of the hand if the spectator remains motionless. 

[There is nothing in Latham’s text to indicate that he described from a 
drawing. | 


(502. D. vinescens. 
PD. virescens, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 198. 

Pahpoon and neighbourhood (D.). | 

| 503. D. onrvacerm. 
D. olivaceum, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 15, p. 401 (June Ist, 1874). 
Tonghboo hills, Karen hills ( . &.). | 


(504. Myzanrre tonrrectrus (J. 241). 
Karen nee, at 4000 feet ( W. Re). | 


Order GEMITORES. 
Pigeons. 
. Fam. Treronideg. 
Hurrials. 
*505. Tonta nrpavensts (J. 771). 


Not uncommon in Arakan; occurs also in the Malayan peninsula, and in 
Sumatra. : 
[ Pegu hills (O.); Tenasserim (D.). The generic title, Zoria, must give 
+ way to Zreron. The species seems to be identical with 7. nasica; if so, its 
range extends to Borneo. | 


oy 
, #506. Crocorus vrnrrrrons. 
Treron viridifrons, nobis, J, A. 8. B. xiv. p. 849; Bonap., Icon. des Pigeons, pl. 9. 
Pegu, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. This race is barely separable from 
J C. phenicopterus, but its colours are always purer and more strongly con- 


trasted. Mr. W. T. Blanford, however, gives C. phenicopterus from Ava, in 
addition to C. viridifrons from Bassein and Thayet Myo.* 
[‘Tonghoo ( ¥. Z2.).) 





— Ibis, 1870, Pp. 469. 
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“507. Oswornrmox ruarner (J. 776). * 

Common in Arakan and Pegu, rare in Lower Bengal. In colour it quite 
resembles Zoria nipalenais, but the bill is very differently shaped. 

[Tonghoo (#. #.); Tenasserim (D.). | 


#508. O. sictncra (J. 774). “? 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Malaecea (fide Walden) and | 
India generally. A slightly different race inhabits Hainan (0. domvilles, 
Swinhoe).* From Siam Mr. Gould notes the allied 7. viridia (Scopoli)= 
vernans, Lin., in addition to O. bicineta. O. viridis is a common Malayan 
species, which is likely to occur in South Tenaosserim. 
[Tonghoo (#. #.). The common Malayan species alluded to is Columba * 
vernans, Lin. Mr. Hume notes it from Tenasserim (Str. Feath. i. p. 461, 
and iii, p. 162), but does not include it in his list of Tenasserim birds (op. 
cit. ii. p. 481.) 


[509. Sramxocencus sprenvees (J. 778). 
{ Tonghoo hills (7. #.) ; hills north of Pahpoon (D.). | 


(610, 8. arrcaupvs (J. 779). | . 
Tonghoo hills (V7. R.); hills north of Pahpoon (D.). } 








to be the same as C. badia (Raffles), the former being rather brighter in * 


? 


ring; wh 1 Java, is rather smaller a 
colouring; while C. lacernulata (Tem.), of Sumatra and Java, 4 


with a distinct grey cap. 


CC. lacernulata is, as yet, only with certainty recorded as an habitant + 
of Jara. ] 
#512. C. mse (J. 780). — ee 
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- ing bird of the Nicobars (C. insularis, nobis*) is constantly distinguishable. 
C. rosacea (Tem.), from Timor, ote., differs very slightly. In Southern India 
and Ceylon the race is emaller, but otherwise similar (C. pusilla, nobint). 

| Of this small race I observed four specimens from Travancore and Ceylon in 

æ the Museum at Leyden. 

| Tonghoo (Z.).] 


513. C. nteoonon, 
Columba bicolor, Seopoli; Sonnerat, Voy. t. 103; ©. alba, Gmelin; ©. littoralis, Tem. 
Mergui archipelago, Nicobar Islands, Malayan peninsula. 


Subfim. Cotewnm a (Pigeons). 


514. Atsocomvs runxtcecs (J. 782). . 

Arakan, Tenasserim, not uncommon on Ramri Island; Central India, 
Ceylon. It is nearly allied to Columba tanthina;{ and an unnamed species of 
the Palumbus or Cushat group from Siam (Xiengmai) would seem to be 
indicated by the late Sir R. H. Schomburgk.§ 
_  [Tonghoo (W.2.). The examples constituting the large series obtained 
at Tonghoo by Lieutenant W. Ramsay in no way differ from Maunbhoom 
and Upper Assam individuals, } 





*515. Convatma trvra (J. 788). 

Columba livia, var. intermedia, Strickland; C. turricola, Bonap. 

Common, as throughout India, and only differing from the wil 
European /ipia in having no white above the tail. It everywhere grades into 
the domestic Pigeon. 


#516. Tonren rraxavenanices (J, 797). 
eto Turtur tranquebaricus, Hermann, Obs. Zool. p. 200. Gyo (generic). 
~ i Arakan. 
[Karen nee (7. #.). The Karen nee examples belong to true 7. Awmilis 
of the Philippines, and not to 7. tranguebarious. | 
#517. T. riences. 7 : 
t Columba tigrina, Tem.; Knip, Pig. pl. 43. 








P. ioe | 
* SAS. Boxy p STL + op. cit, xviii. p. #16, 
} Fauna Japonica, Aves, t. Ix. ¢. § <0, 1006, p. 200. 
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being other than a race of 7. swratensis, of India with Ceylon, but, except 
where the two come in contact, the difference would seem to be maintained. 

[Yey-tho, Thayet Myo (7. &.). Mr. Hume, Str. Feath. iii. p, 164) 
speaks of ‘typical ¢igrina from Sumatra.” As the species, 7. tigrinus, was 
not described from a Sumatran individual, it is difficult to gather what is 
meant by the expression ‘ typical.’’] 


*518. T. wnuna (J. 793). 

(i yo-peing-tu-ma. : 

‘Arakan, Tenasserim. A specimen of 7. cambatensia flew on board a 
steamer when in sight of land on the voyage from Moulmein to Rangoon.* 

{Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 4000 feet (JF. R.).] 


[519. T. nrsonrus (J. 796). 

Thayet Myo (/.). Professor Schlegel (Mus. P.-Bas, Columbae, p. 123) 
adopts the title of 7. dowraca, Hodgs., for this Indian dove, and restricts the 
Linnean title to the domestic bird of Europe (#. c. p. 125). But all the 
authors Linnmwus quotes described the bird from India. It is the 7urtur 
indicus of Aldrovandi, and Linnwus says ‘ habitat in India.”’ | 


520. Macroryer1a rvricers. 

Columba rufieeps, Tem.; P.C. 561. 

Mergui, Province Wellesley, Java. A finer species akin to this inhabits 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Jf rufipennis, nobis ;+ and the Jf tusalia 
is likely to occur on the higher mountains of Arakan, if not further south; it 
is not rare on the Khaésias, and a smaller race of the same is described from 
Hainan.t 

[This Javan species may occur as stated, but the following appears to be 
_ the commoner form. } 


(521. M. assrrmrs. 
M. assimilis, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 441. 
Karen hills, at 3000 feet. Iris (?), grey; bill and A legs vinous brown 
CW. R.)3 Kollidoo (D.).] : - 


(522. M. rosanta G. 791). 7 —* 
Kar eae) MANE) 3) 








ae 
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"523, Ciuaccorpnara tnpicus (J. 798). 

India, Indo-China, and Malay countries, Andaman Islands; but the 
Nicobar race® is a little peculiar, and corresponds with C. maria, Bonap. 

(Rangoon, Tonghoo, foot of Karen hills (37 R.); Tenasserim (D.). 


Recent investigations do not confirm the opinion that the Nicobar race of 
this species differs. | 


Subfam. Carnac (Hackled Ground-Pigeons). 


524. CaL@nas Niconanicus. 

Columba nicobariea, Lin. ; Edwards, pl. 339; Pl. Enl. 491. 

This remarkable bird is common in the Mergui archipelago, and I have 
received the young from the Cocos Islets, north of the Andamans. It seems 
to be only able to maintain itself in islands where there are no small carnivor- 
ous mammalia; and I doubt, therefore, the statement that it is “‘common on 
the Tenasserim coast.'’} 


Order GALLINACE®. 
Poultry-Birds. 
Fam, Pavonide. 
+. Pheasants, ete. 


Subfam. Pavontnm (Peafowl). 


*525. Pavo morvices. 
Pavo muticeus,L. Qo-doung. Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. 11. 
Chittagong, Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. Invariably of darker and less 
_. yivid colouring than the species as it occurs in Java, but not otherwise 
| differing. In the provinces of Sylhet and Assam the Indian species, P. erts- 
4 (atus, replaces it. 
It is doubtful, at present, whether this species really inhabits the 
‘Malayan peninsula or Sumatra; but Crawfurd distinctly asserts that it 
inhabits “the tropical countries lying between India and China,—of the 


bear yan peninsula, and the islands of Sumatra and Jaya.”§ On the other 
r | hand, Wallace remarks that ‘itis a singular fact in geographical distribution 
i that the Peacock should not be found in Sumatra or Borneo, while the superb 
* — J, A, 8. B.xv. p: 871. + Cale. J..N. Hi. p. 605. 

t Cale. J. N. U. ii, p. 144. * Tr. Eilu. Soc. a.e. vol. ii. p. 461. 
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Argus, fire-backed, and ocellated Pheasants of those islands are equally 
unknown in Java.’’* Raffles must mean this species when he states that 
“the common Peacock is a native of the Malayan peninsula and of Java, and 
is also known to Sumatra."" He gives the Malayan namo as J/’ree or Marak, 
but in Sumatra he may only have seen tame Peafowl, imported from Jaya. 
The late Dr. Cantor had specimens in his collection from Pinang and Pro- 
vince Wellesley, but whether procured there in the wild state I am unaware ; 
it may be remarked, however, that the same collection contained specimens 
of Gallus varius, which is understood to be quite peculiar to Java. 

| The occurrence of this species in Burma offers a notable instance of the 
fact that Javan forms, unknown in the Malay peninsula south of Pinang, and 
in Sumatra and Horneo, reappear in Burma. | 


Subfam. Anousanrn at. 


526. ARGUSANUS GIGANTEUS. 
Phavianus argus, L. ; Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. iii. pl. 2. 
Mergui, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra. 


"527. PoLyrLectrosN CHINQUIs. 
Folyplectron chinguis, Temminck ; Paro tibetanus, L.; Gould, B. As, pt. xxiii. fg. ) 
Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii, pl. 8. Doung-Kula, Monweur, and Day-o-da-huk. 
Sylhet, Assam, Tenasserim provinces; South-West China (Siinhoe). 
[The oldest name for this species is 2. thibetanus, but as it involves a 
geographical error, Temminck’s title is adopted by most seers) 


Subfam. Paastanins (Pheasants). 


528. Gattrvs rennvervEvs (J. 812). 

Tetrao ferruginews, Gm.; Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. 9. 

The wild common Fowl. Abundant in the forests, and the domestic 
poultry of the Karéns is commonly recruited from the wild race, which is not 
the case in those parts of northern and central India where the wild and 
tame inhabit the same forest districts. Tie shel et 
white and contrasting in the Indian race, and red in the Indo-Ct se Tact. 
ip it ee: Sars seer ot OA oe but tend to bec pe 
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#529. Nycrmemenves Loweatvs. 


Phasianus tineatus, Latham; P. reynawtii, Lesson; P. fasciatus, M‘Clelland ; Elliot, 
Mon. Phas. pt. iii. pl. 7. Yeet. 

Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim. Common down to the sea-level or nearly 
so. In Arakan the race is hybrid (Lophophorus cuvier’),* and presents every 
gradation from WV. /ineatus to G. horsfieldit of Tippera and Sylhet.t 

(Karen hills (7. 2.). Wagler’s generic title Geanaus has precedence. } 

530, N. anpensont. 

Buplocamus andersoni, Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 137; Mon. Phas. pt. v. pl. 11. 

This fine species, intermediate to NV. lineatus and the well-known Silver 
Pheasant, X. argentadus, Swainson,§ was discovered by Dr. J. Anderson in 
Yunan. 

Another beautiful species, Diardigallus prelatus, Bonap.,|) inhabits the 
Shin States, and is now bred in European efraria. According to M. Germain, 
this bird is common through the forest region of French Cochin-China. 

In the Yunan mountains the superb Lady Amherst Pheasant™ was 
obtained by Dr. J. Anderson. 

[The oldest published title with a description for D. pralatus, is crau- 
JSurdii, J. E. Gray (Cuv. R. An. (Griffith), Aves, iii. p. 27). Mr. Craufurd 
brought the type (?) from Ava, but we have no evidence that the species is 
indigenous to Burma, and it is therefore not here included. } 


531. Evpiocomvs texrrvs. 

Phasionus ignitus, Latham; EB. vicillotté, Gray; Gould, B. As. pt. ii. pl. 8; Elliot, 
Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. 10. 

This large Malayan Pheasant is common slong the valley of the great 
Tenasserim river. Kachar. 


Subfam. Penorersa: (Partridges). 


532. FaaNncournvs rnarret. 
Francolinus phayrei, nobis, J. A. S. B. xii. p. LOLL; xxiv. p. 450. 

Common in Pegu, and a young example is contained in the British 
‘Museum from Cochin-China. Very similar to F. sinensis (Zetrao chinensis, 


© Tom., P.C. ¥. pl. 1. ¢+ Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. iv. pl. 4. 

t vide J. A. 8, B. xviii. p. 817, § Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. i. pl. 6. 

| Phasianus erawfurdii (8), Gray, 2 ; Gould, B. As. pt. xi. pl. 4; Elliot, Mon. Phas. 
* pt, i, pl. 12. 


“@ Thaumales amherstie, Gould, B. As. pt. xviii. pl. 7; Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. 10. 
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Osbeck, 7° perlatus, Gmelin), but less robust, having the bill and feet more 
slender. In Hainan the species is described as identical with that of South 
, China. Sir. R. H. Schomburgk’s F. piefus from Siam is doubtless the 
present species. 
[Thayet Myo, Karen nee (7. R.). The slight differences between the 
Burman and Chinese races of this Francolin, relied on by Mr. Blyth, seem 
hardly sufficient to constitute a separate species. A comparison made between 
numerous examples from Burma and China disinclines me to concur in Mr. 
Blyth’s opinion. ] 


533. Annonicona rnuricunarts (J. 825). 

This species of Peura Partridge, which inhabits the South-East Hima- ‘ 
laya, at a lower altitude than A. forgueola, was obtained by Colonel Tickell 
in the mountainous intenor of the Tenasserim provinces, at elevations of from 
3000 to 5000 feet. 





“534. A. INTERMEDIA. 
af. intermedia, nobis, J. A. 5. TB. xxiv. p. 277. 

I failed to discriminate these two races, until I — received numerous 
living examples of 4. atrigularis from Sylhet, when I remarked the difference 
of A. tntermedia, which I have reason to suspect was received from Arakan. 
There is a specimen of the latter in the British Museum, habitat unknown. 
(Since the above was written, Mr. W. T. Blanford has obtained A. tatermedia 
from Arakan.) 


535. A. BRUNNETIPECTUS. 
A. brunneipectus, Tickell, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 276. 
Tenasserim mountains, from 3000 to 5000 feet ( Zickell). 
[Tonghoo and Karen hills (. &.).] : 


536. A. cHLOnOPUS. : 
A. chloropus, Tickell, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. pp. 416, 453. 
“Tolerably numerous; but as far as my observations go, is entirely con- 
fined to the forests on the banks of the Zummee river. ‘Unlike its known 
congeners, it avoids mountains, and inhabits low though ot ee, 
where the ground merely undulates or rises into hillocks. Early in the 
morn J— these birds: come out on the —— — ing abo 
— — — — oh 
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(Eyton), A. pyrrhogaster (Reichenbach) of Province Wellesley, but is 
sufficiently distinguished. 
(Eastern slopes of the Pegu hills (0.).] 
537. CaLorrnprx oceLnata. 


Tetrao ocellatus, Raffles, Tr. L. 8. xiii. p. 322; Perdizx oculea, Tem.; Hardw. Jil. 
Zool, i. pl. 68, 


Obtained by Major Berdmore in Mergui province. J/ah. also Province 
Wellesley and Sumatra. 
(Temminck's specific title has precedence. ] 


538, Bawnvstcona pyrene. 

Bambusicola fytchei, J, Anderson, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 214, pl. xi. 

Was obtained on the hill-sides of Ponsee, at an elevation of 3000 feet. 

539. Rotivies cutsrates. 

Columba cristata, Gmelin; Perdix coronata, Latham. 

Valley of the Tenasserim river, Siam, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and 
Borneo. ‘* More common about Malacca than in the Wellesley Province and 
in Tenasserim”’ (Stolrezka). 

[Must stand as Rollulus roulrout. | 

*540. CoTrunnix comments (J. 829). 

Arakan, Martaban. 

[Karen nee (JF. 2.).] 

541. C. conomaxpenicus (J. 830). 

Common in Upper Burma. 


§42. Excatracronra caryensts (J. 831). 
Tetrao chinensis, Lin. ; Gould, B. As. pt. x. pl. 12. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malayan peninsula and islands. 
Fam. Turnicide{. 
Hemipodes. 


543. Punxix nLanrornl. 
Turnix. blanfordi, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxii. p. 80; Hemipodius maculesus, Tem. (F); 


Turniz maculatus, Vicillot, Gal. des Oiseaux, t. 217. 


Arakan, Pegu.* 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee (7. R.); Kollidoo (D.). Not to be separated from 
Shanghai and Chefoo examples. | 
© vide Swinhoo, in P. Z. S. 1871, p. 402. 
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544. T. prownrres (J. 833). 
T. plumbipes, Hodgson, Beng. Sport. Mag. 1837, p. 345. 
Tenasserim specimens are quite similar to those from Nipil. 
[Thayet Myo, Karen nee, Tonghoo (W. R.). Not separable from 
Malaccan examples; but differing somewhat from Javan 7. pugnar. | 


Order GRALLATORES. 
Wadors. 


N.B.—Bustards are foreign to the Indo-Chinese countries, but a straggler of the Likh 
Florikim (Sypheotides aurita) ia recorded to have been shot at Sandoway, Arakan 


(Bengal Sport. Mag. 1935, p. 151). 


Tribe LIMICOL.A® (Plovers and Snipes). 


Plovers. - 


#545. Arsacus recurvrnostris (J. 858). 
Common along the banks of rivers. : 


[ Kyasoo creek (JV. &.).) 


546. Oxprenemvs crerrrans (J. 859). | 
Yenan-khyoung (7. Hf. Blanford). ot 


547. Cuverrusia crvenna (J. 854). 
Bassein, China and Japan.* J 
[Tonghoo (V7. #.); Ye (2.). As Professor Schlegel (J. ¢.) gives Mr, 
Blyth’s title precedence, it may be accepted for the present. Further inves- 
tigation may, however, show that Temminck and Schlegel’ s title was published 


at an earlier date. The Report in which Mr. Blyth first described C. cinerea 


was for March, 1842, but was only actually published with the Proceedings 
of the A. 8S. B. for June, 1842. ] . <i eo 
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549. Sauciorpuonvs nronvs (J. 856). ; 
Thayet-Myo. 


[ Boddaert’s specific title, — has priori lance | 
Hal. 880 ‘eill — P ty, as a glance at Pl. 
*550. Hortorrenvs vewrratre (J. 857). 


Common along the banks of rivers. Mr. Swinhoe met with it in Hainan 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. &.).) 


*551. Savaranora menverica (J. 844). 
Arakan. 
[Tonghoo ( M. 2.).] 


*552. CHarapnivs rutvus (J, 845), 
Common in the cold season. 
[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo ( WV. R.).] 


553. ANGIaLiTeEs PLActrpa. 


Kgialites placidus, G. BR. Gray, Cat. Hodgs. Coll. 2nd ed. p. 70, 1863; 4. hartingi, 
Swinhoo; Eudromias tenuivostris, A. O. Hume, probably Charadrius longipes, apud David, 
N. Arch. de Mus. 1867, p. 38. 

A specimen of this bird was believed by Dr. Jerdon to have been pro- 
cured by him in Burma, but he was not sure whether he obtained it on the 
coast or inland. 


*554. . moncortica (J. 847), 
Common in the cold season. 


"555. AL. punta (J. 849). 

Charadrius dubius, Scopoli, Del. Fl. Faun. Insubr. ii. p. 92. 

Smaller than the European <2. ewronicus, but otherwise similar, and of 
common occurrence.* | 

[ i. philippensis, apud Jerd., No. 849, and which is the number in Mr. 
Blyth’s MS., is=C. curonicus,Gm, But perhaps the species actually in- 
tended by Mr. Blyth is 4%. minufa (Pallas), apud Jerdon, No, 850, and of 
which Lieutenant W. Ramsay obtained specimens at Tonghoo. The title €. 


_philippensis, Lath., was founded on the same plate as that of C. dubius, Scopoli. 


Until the species which inhabits the island of Luzon has been studied, the 
correct titles for the two species cannot be determined. The synonymy is 
very simple, but the correct application of the various titles cannot be made 
until the Philippine type has been compared, } 

© For notice of 2. philippensis, commonly referred to the same, vide Ibis for 1867, p. 164. 
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[ 556, 2. cunontevs (J. 849). 
Rangoon (J. 2). } 


“557. ZE. avexanpnrnvs (J. 848). * 
C. alexandrinus, Lin. 

Arakan. 

[Tonghoo (W~ R.).) 





Fam. Hematopodide. 
*558. Srrersmuas mntenrnes (J. 860). 
Arakan. 
559. Hamatorus osrracecus (J, 862). 
Arakan ; China and Japan (27. Schilegel). 


Fam. Glareolids 
Fratinecoles. 


¥560. GrAREOLA ORTENTALIS (J. 842). 

Arakan, Pegu. 

[Tonghoo (7. #.).] 

#561. G. nacrEa (J. 843). ; 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. Dr. Jerdon found this species breeding at. ; 
Thayot Myo, with the young just flown'in May. ‘ | 
[Tonghoo (W. Z.).] | | 






*562. -Hpraxrorvs AvrumNarts (J. 898). OS ee 


| The ‘Stilt-plovers of the Old World have bright rose-colc » and 
— —— arn meee a 


_ > 4 . * a : ' —— 
— — Set 1866, — — 
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; fam. Scolopacide. “4 
Snipes, ete. 9 
*563. Toraxus quorris (J. 894). 1 


[Upper Pegu (0.).] 
*564. T. AaoxArraus (J. 895). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
(Upper Pegu (0.).] 
*565. T. cacrpnis (J. 897). 
Arakan. 
[Karen nee (W. 2.).] 
*566. Acriris crarnota (J. 891). 
Arakan. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee (J. R.). | 
*567. A. ocnnorvs (J. 892), 
_ Arakan. 
[Upper Pegu (0.)-] 
*568. A. mrroteveus (J. 893). 


Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo (W. R.). } 


*569. Xenvus crxenxcs (J. 876). 
Arakan, Tenasserim.* 


#570. Lrwosa aoocrrmata (J. 875). 
+n ' 
be: *571. Noumeytvs ixeares tJ. 877). 


- Numenius tineatus, Cuvier, R. An. 2nd od. i, p. 621; Lesson, Tr. Orn. p. 665; V. 
0 Ce amd Aves, pl. 66. 


— ereek or. R.). Mr, Blyth has always maintained that the 
a “Indien difared from the European Curlew. ] 


ee PHROPUS (J. 878). 
, Tenasse rim, Andamans, and Nicobars. 


; 


‘eq 
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*573. Terres svninavara (J. 882). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


*574. T. PLATYRUYNCHA (J. 886). ; 

7. platyriyncha, Tem. ; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 167, fig. 2. 
Arakan. 

*575. T. sauna (J. 884). : 


7. salina, Pallas; 7. damacensis, Horsficld; 7. eubminuta, Middendorff. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. #.). While 7. damacensis, Horsf., remains 
unidentified, it will be best to adopt Middendorff’s title of subminuta for this 
species. Mr. Swinhoe identifies 7. salina, Pallas, with 7: albescens, Tem., a 
species which has a red neck and throat in spring. For it, 7: rujicollis is the 
oldest title. } 


*576. T. trewuincen (J. 885). 
Arakan. 


[Tonghoo (WW. 2.).] 


577. Evrysoruyncnus ryomvs (J. 887). 
E. pygmea (Lin.), Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 157, fig. 1; Gould, B. As. pt. xxi. 
pl. 13; Ibis, 1869, pl. xii. 
Estuaries of rivers, on extensive mud-banks left by the tide. 
. — 


*578. Puromacuus ruenax (J. 880). 

[ Moerhing’s generic title cannot be used, and as Leach gave no generic 
characters, and was not substituting a tyle, Pavoncella mast fall, and 
Machetes, Cuv., be adopted. | . , 


579. Garurxaco scororactya (J. 871). ' 
Common in Upper Burma. | 
[Tonghoo (W. K.); Pabyouk (D-)-} 


#580. G. srexvna (J. 870). 


vs ‘The most ¢ common snipe of the Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries. * a | 


a, Kuhl, MS. ; S. sthenura, Bp., An. St. Nat, 1 i 
ayy — — G.I —— LN . 
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> 
(581. G. canna (7. 872). ° 
Upper Pegu (0.). | 
(582. Scororax nusticona (J. 867). 
Au example of this Woodcock was shot at Moulmein by Colonel D. 
Brown a few years since (fide Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 482). } 


*583. Riuyxcora pexoatensts (J. 873). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
. (Rangoon, Yey-tho (JV. 2.).} 


Fam. Parrids. 
Jacanas. 


*584. Merroriprus rmypicus (J. 900). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
| Tonghoo (JV. &.). | 


#585. Hypnormastanvs sryensis (J. 901). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

| Tonghoo (#7. #.). Must stand Jf chirurgus (Scop.), unless on com- 
parison the Philippine bird be found to differ. | 


Fam. Gruide. 
— 
tu 586. Gaus anticone (J. 863). 
* * —— and Pegu. Very numerous in the interior in large flocks. 


r ating to Lieut. Beavan, it breeds in Burma.* Cantor procured it in 
Province Wellesley, and it is common in Siam. 


587. G. LonormostRis (J. 865). 
G. longirostris, Tem., Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. Ixxii.; @-. cinerea, of Indian authors ; 


Ke wi "Tnsluded by Mason, and was observed by Mr. Bwinhos tn Hainan. 







_— ® PLZ. 8. 1867, p. 762. 
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* 





Fam. YUbidide. 
Tbises. 


*588. Farcrventus ronnus (J. 943). 
Arakuan. 


*589. Geronricus parrtosus (J. 942). 
Arakan. 


*590. [ors wenanocermaryus (J. 941). 
Arakan, ‘Tenasserim, Siam. 


Fam. Ciconiide. 
Storks. 


“591. Tanratus Levcocermatrs (J. 938). * 
Arakan, Tenasserim. Common. 
. [Tonghoo (W. 2. in epist.). | 


#592. Awasromvs oscrrans (J. 940). 
Kha-ru-tsoke. : 
Arakan. 


*593. Xesoruyncuvs avsrrauis (J. 917). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
Asiatic Jabiru, even if it be identical with the Australian, must 
take the title of asiatica, Lath. } 





* *594. Crconra eprscorus (J. 920). 

Ciconia microscelis, Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 161, Khyce-kheng-tswop. - * 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malayan countries. . — 

(Upper Pegu (0.).J : ° 
* 1595. C. ALBA Gg. 919). a — 


* Rae * RO age —— — 
2 ao nt he limest nestone mi ; anti ins. * 
4A th jugh., lon —— cae by Profess or 
— — Ar ea dubia, Gmelin 1 


— 
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7 had confounded three distinct species, namely the two Indian and the African, 
Mr. G. R. Gray (H. L. No. 10195) adopted Gmelin's title for the larger 
Adjutant of India. It is even doubtful whether Latham’s title of argala 
may in strictness be employed. If it be rejected, an unexceptionable title, 
Professor Alfred Newton suggests, is available in A. gigantea, R. Forster 
(1795, Faun. Ind. p. 11), and the adoption of which would avoid the 
necessity of using Temminck’s most objectionable title of marabu. | 


*597. L. savanica (J. 916). 
Dung-teat and Nohet-gyee. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Hainan. 


Fam. Ardeide. 
Herons. 


"598. Annea sumarnana (J. 922), 
—— Ardea sumatrana, Rattles; Gould, B. Austr. vol. vi. pl. 64. 
| _ Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca, Sumatra, and Australia. 


*599. A. crverra (J. 923). 
Generally diffused. 


*600. A. runrvnera (J. 924). 
Kiyung byaing. : 
Generally diffused, 


*601. Henopras ava (J. 925). 
Arakan. 
[ Cf. Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 412, £. modesta. | 


: #602. H. mvrenmepra (J. 926). 
Ardea intermedia, Wagior; Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. 69; Gould, B. Austr. vol. v1. 
2 pl. 67. 
Frequents open places about the town of Rangoon. Obtained at Bhamd. 


#603. H. oanzerra (J. 927). 
- Common in the interior. 





604. H. EULOPHOTES. 
H. eulophoten, Swinhoo, Ibis, 1860, p. 44; Gould, B. Austr. vol. vi. pl. —. 
Obtained by Major Berdmore at Mergui. 
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* 605. H. concoror. 
Demicgretta concolor, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xv. p. 372. 
* Arakan (Ramri), Andaman and Nicobar Islands.* 





*606, Buriuvs conomanpvs (J. 929). 4 
Arakan. 


* 


*607. Annrora crayt (J, 930). 
Arakan. 
[ Karen nee (WW. &.). | 


(608. «A. PRASINOSCELEs. . = 
A. praxinoseetes, Swinhoc, Ibis, 1560, p. 64. 
Examples obtained by Mr. Davison at Tavoy and Ye-boo, are thus . 
identified by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath, ii. -p. 483). | 
a #609. Buroxurpes gavanices (J. 951). | — 
Common. 5 — 
[Tonghoo, Rangoon (I~ 2.). | y | = 


#610. Annerrra PLavieotiis (J, 932), . : 
Common. 
[Tonghoo, Rangoon (IW. R.).] 


#611. A. crxxamomra (J. 933). 













— Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. R.).) 

a : 

— 4 #612. A. stnensts (J. 934). 

4 > 0 | } ” * 


[Tonghoo (. #.). | a 


—4 (tan _ #618. GonsacHIvs MELANOLOPIUS. 
Ardea metanolophe, Tales, Tr. Le 8. xii. p, 926. 
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“614. Nycricorax orisrvs J. 937). 
Arakan, Bhamdé. 


| Rangoon ( /F. 2.). | 
Fam. Rallide. 
Rails, Coots, ete. 


*615. Ponrnynio potiocurnaLus (J, 902). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. P. smaragdinotis is given from Siam.* 

[Tonghoo (#7. #.). Latham's description agrees well with the common 
Indian purple Coot. He says nothing about a brown back, afd that the 
whole head, neck, and lower parts are unicolorous pale lavender-blue, as 

_ stated by Mr. Hunie (Str. Feath. iii. p. 185). Latham describes the bird as 
having the back purple; the head tnd neck, blue-grey, growing to azure 
towards sd chips” breast and belly verditer green (Suppl. ii. p. 375). | 


F *616. —— cristatos (J. 904). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. ; 
[Upper Pegu (0.). Must stand G. cinereus (Gm.). | 


#617. Ponzana ruacyicvra (J. 907). 

Ratlus phonicurus, Forster; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. 12. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. Common. 

; ['Tonghoo (W. R.).] 


- #618. P. wanverra (J. 909). 
é 4 Arakan. . P > 


#619, P. rvomwma (J. 910). 
‘Common. 4 





—— P. rusea 911). 
Cor 7 
#621, Hyroraesrpr srerata (J. 913). : * 


Common. 
aa i as 
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ae (622. Ranta certonica (J. 912), : 
Thayet Myo (0.).] | 


(623. R. rasorata. 
Rallus fasciatus, Raffles, Tr, L. S. xiii. p. 328. 
Amherst (D.).] 


*624. Rais mprevs (J. 914). : — 
R. japonicus, Schlegel. 
Arakan. 


*625. Gatien cuconorus (J. 905). 
Arakan. 


| Upper Pegu (0.).} 


4 #626. Forres atrna (J. 903). 
Arakan. 


*627. Popica PERSONATA. 
Podica personata, G. R. Gray, P. Z. 8. 1848, 90, Aves, pl. 4; Gen. Birds, pl. 173. 

Cachar, Tenasserim provinces, Malacca, 

“These very rare birds in Tenasserim,”’ remarks Col. Tickell, ‘are met 
with in shady deep narrow streams in forests, whether in the tideway or 
remotely inland. They swim rapidly, but seldom dive; and although emi- 

_ nently aquatic in conformation, resort, strange to say, Se geet be Balt 

Scrambling up the steep banks when shot at, and running with w exp F 

— rapidity into dense thickets, its flight is like that of the Coot, or W: e 
squattering along the surface of the water.” * 
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- ’ 
630. Lesrnis romaToRHINs. . 


An example i in mature plumage procured by Colonel Tickell near Moul- 
mein,* 


‘um. Sternide. 


Terns. 


*631. GeLocifetrmpon anotica (J. 983). 
Arakan. 


*632. Hypnocrriion txpica (J. 984). 
Arakan, Tenasserim., 


633. Trarassevs carstates (J. 989). 
Sterna bergii, Licht.; 8. velox, Ruppell. 
Tenasserim coast. 


634, Tu. wepres (J. 990). 
J Sterna media, Horsfield ; 8. affinis, Ruppell; 5. — Lesson ; S. torresti, Gould. 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


*635. Seexa avranita (J, 985). 
, A common river Tern. 
[Tonghoo, Sittang river (7. 7.). | 


*636. Srenmna mecANocasrra (J, 987). 
Sterna melanogastra, Tem.; Gould, B. As. pt. x. pl. 16. 
A common river Tern. 
Of maritime Terns which must needs occur on the coast may be men- 
toned Onychoprion melanauchen (Tem.), P.C. 427, which breeds plentifully in 
‘the Nicobars; 0. panaya, Anous stolidus, and A. tenuirostris.t 
On the coast must also necessarily occur Phaéton athereus, Sula fiber, and 
"probably Fregata. 
‘[Tonghoo (I. R.). Horsfield’s title, javanica, has priority.) 
> (637. S. auxurx (J. 988). 
4J | Tonghoo (W. R.).) ‘4 
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639. Ravxenors aunicouirs (J, 995). . 
Not rare. Frequently seen on the Tavoy river, according to Mason. 
[Tonghoo (WW. #&.).] 


Order NATATORES, 
Tribe TOTIPALMATU. 


Jam. Pelecanide. 
Pelicans. 


40. PELECANVS JAVANICUS. 


Common. 
[Jerdon’s number is left blank in MS. ] : 


“641 P. puHrimrrensis. 
: P. phitippinensis, Gm.; Aun. M,N. H. xiv. p..122; J. A. 8. B. xviii. p. $21. 
Common. 
7 ([Jerdon’s number is left blank in MS. } 


: | Fam. Graculide. v. 
, Gas “ 


Cormorants. & ics 
— 

642. GRAcurus canno (J, 1005). | 

> ; Obtained by Colonel Briggs at Tavoy,* — common in Upper Burma. | 

* ‘inlaysor . Probably means this Cormorant when he mentions having 

- * procured “a fine of black Pelican” in the Gulf of Siam. | 

J aol ( Sal 


_ 
-_ 
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— 


am. Plotide. 
Darters. 


*645, Prorvs MELANOGASTER (J. 1008). 
Ten-gyie. 1 


Arakan, Tenasserim. Enormous flocks near Mengoon (J. Anderson). 


: The alleged Australian species (P. norehollandia, Gould) differs in no respect. 
[Tonghoo (W. R.).) 


. 


Tribe LAMELLIROSTRES. 
Fam, Anatideg. 


*646. Sancrpionnis MELANONOTUS (J. 950). 
Tian twon-bai, 


| Common. 
| ['Tonghoo (WF. &.).] | 7 
ts *647. Denpnrocyona ancvata (J. 952). 


Common. J). major is also included by Mason. 
[Tenghoo (WW. £.). | 


| *648. Casanca nutina (J, 954). 
| —* Arakan, Bhamo. 











649. C. teveorrrra (J. 955). 

Inhabits the valleys of the great rivers, from the Megna at least to the 
 enasserim. The Anas scutulata, S. Miiller, seems to be a domesticated, if 
ee hybrid, variety of this species, and the examples of it in the British and 
Ley yden Museums have much intermixture of white in the plumage. 


4650. Nrrrorv⸗ conOMANDELIANTS (J. 951), 


= — (W. R.).) 
* * #651. Axas ‘PORCILORIYNCHA (J. 959). 


%% Ate — i — yt ho: ee oe b 
J * 5 % —— “<— = wici — 3 
J "ey Are TUT ’ ’ i mo. 
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#653. A. stnermna (J. 961). 
Arakan. ° 


*654. A, acura (J. 962). 
Arakan. = 


> 
& 


*655. A. cincia (J. 965). ; 
_Arakan, Tenasserim, Ha oun own yrs ear Moulin, 
[Tonghoo (I. R.).] — 


*6656. A. cnecea (J. 964). - 
~ Arakan, common at Bhamo, Hainan. 
*657. A. rexx.ore (J. 963). 
Arakan, Hainan.* 
*658. Frurevia nrnoca (J. 969). * 
Arakan. . 
. Brawtra nvurra (J. 967). 
— 


[If employed, Branta should be written Brenthus. But as the type of 
Scopoli’s genus (Ann. I. Hist. Nat, p. 67) is A. bernicla, Lin., A. rufina can- 


not well be included under it.] 


Tribe —— (?) 


if + 4. punctate (Anat punctate, Out, Gould, B. vite. vii. pl. NH; 


ens Rese) pee Oe ee i. p. 200). 


8 
. 
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[From the total number of birds known to inhabit Burma, 660, as noted 
in the foregoing list, four must be deducted. Namely: 
lL. Paleornis melanorhynchus, apud Blyth. 
2. Toraspizias rhodogastra. 
3. Micropternus burmannicus—=M. rufinottis. 
4. Pellorneum minor=P. tickelli. 
The next seven — may have bean —— with species ale 
enumerated : 
. Caprimulgus indicus with C. jotaka. 
Cypselus hatassiensia with C. infumatuas. 
Sturnta malabarica with S. nemoricola. 
| Brachyurua megarhynchus with B. moluccensis. 
’ . Cryptolopha burkit with C. teph rocephalus. 
| 10. Orthotomus edela with O. flavi-viridis. 
Ll. Macropygia ruficeps with M. assimilis. 
And the total may have to be still further reduced by three more species, 
namely : 
12. Sturnia sinensis, its occurrence not resting on good evidence. 
13. Machlolophus subviridis, apparently Jf, spilonotus, juv- 
14. Brachypodius cineretventris, perhaps a variety only of #. melano- 
cephalus. 
The following four species, not separately enumerated, may have to be 
added : 
1, Afegalema virens, in addition to Jf. marshallorum. 
2. Hemizus hildebrandi, in addition to Zf. flavala. 
j 3. Criniger griseiceps, in addition to C. flareolus. 
4. Osmotreron vernans. 
Further investigations will doubtless make known a great many more 
forms belonging to either Himalayan or Malayan genera. ]—Watpry. 
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